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male- A prej&x meaning badly, lU, as 
m malediction, malefactor, malevolent, and, 
improper or wrong, as in malpractice, mal- 
formation (F maU-^ male-, mol- ) 

Male- and mal have the same meamng 
The former is used especially m words taken 
from tlie Latin, and the latter is used in 
words of French or native origin 
L male, adv from malus bad 
malediction (mdJ 6 dik' shun), n A 
cur<«e or evil w^sh against another openly 
expressed , the condition of being under a 
curse or ban (F maUdicfion iniprdcaiion 
niise au ban ) 

The epitaph on Shakespeare s tomb at 
Stratford-on-Avon ends with the line — 

*' And curst bo ho that moves my bonos *’ 
That IS a malediction, and its words have a 
maledictory (mil » dik' to n, adj ) signifi- 
cance, tliat IS, they express an evil wish 
against anyone who should remove or 
disturb the poet's body In histones, we 
sometimes read that the reign of a bad 
km^ was a malediction Tins means that 
dunng his reign the country appeared to 
be under a ban or curse 

K mala- and diction (L male elicit 0 ) Syn 
\iiathema, commination, curso, execration 
Ant lioncdiction, bciiison, blessing 

malefactor 0 faJk tor), n A 

cnminal , one who commits a heinous 
offence against the law , a wrongdoer 
(F malfatieur, brigand, gredin ) 

Dick Turpin (1706-39) was a male- 
factor who stole deer, robbed farmhouses 
and was hanged for horbc-stoahng He had 
<1 maleficent (ma lof' 1 sent, oSy ) or evil 
inllucneo on others whom he led ulto crime 
box some years lus maleficence (ma lof' 1 
sens, n ) was a terror to tlio country 

L malejattor, agent n from malt teuere to do ill 
See male-, factoi Syn Cnmiiial, ovildoor, 
felon 

malefilc (ma icf' ik), adj Harmful, 
bringing dis.vstor (!<“ maifaisani, musible ) 
In oltlcn days many people behoved that 
tlieir misfortunes were duo to the malolic 
or baleful miiuouce of certain stars, or that 
the ill-will of a witch or nuigician w«ts 
having a malefic elf cot on thoir lives We 
sometiiius say now that the cold winds 
til spring Inwe a malefic effect on the tnut- 
butls, but tile woxtl is chielly useti in speaking 
lit some Mipernatural mil nonce or design 
I' muh I- malijmis vvil-doing, mjuiious, 
litJin nutie ill, -/n«s, from woakviusl loot of fat ere 
to do Syn Hall till, (hsastrous, evil, harmful, 
uukvd Ant , HtsuUual, gootl, hvlplul pro 
puums, valuable 

malavolent (nui lev' o lent), adj Wish 
ing bad tortunc to others , envious ; spite- 
ful (1* imluvtlUin , malicicnx, ranc timer ) 
Doctor Samuel Johnson (x 709-84) said 
th.it whoever rist*s will have many malevo 
lent gazers at 1ns eminence He mean* 
that many jealous (xersons of lesser fortune 
would iKtar the successful one malevolence 
^rtiA Imv' 6 I6ns, n.) or ill- will A person 

Oib 


may teel malevolently (mS. Lev* 6 lent 11, 
adv ) without betraying his spiteful feelmgs 

O F malevolent, from L malevolens (acc ~ent~ 
em), ill-disposed, from male ill, volens wishing, 
pres p of velle to wish, will Syn. : Mahcious, 
mahgnant, rancorous, spiteful Ant : Benevo- 
lent, bemgnant, kindly 

znalfeasance (m3d fS' zkas), n Wrong - 
domg , misconduct by a public official. 
(F malfatsance ) 

This IS one of the many legal terms which 
have come into the language from the old 
Norman-French The Norman kings of 
England exercised a form of control over 
their officers of state Any judge or official 
who was found to be taking bribes, or one 
who withheld justice from the common 
people, was severely pumshed for his 
malfeasance 

F malfaisance, from mal fatsant doing ill, 
irom mal ill, fatsant domg, pres p of faire to do 
(-ance ■« L -antta, forming nouns of quality 
or action) Syn Cnminabty malpractice, 
transgtossion 



malformation (ni«Tll lor iml' shun), n 
Faulty formation , a deformity , an ir- 
rogulanty m outline or structure, cspocially 
of a living body (F ddfortmU vice de 
conformation, malformaiton ) 

Malformation occurs in rocks jind other 
niorgamc matter, but we use the word 
more often in spicaking of any departure 
from the ordinary form or slruclxire m *in 
.iminal or plant A humpback in a human 
being IS due to the m.ilformation of tlie 
spine I..ack of nourishment is the cause 
of the medformed (m.^I f6rm<l', luif ) Ixodics 
of many poor children 

FrufiN.»i<d AWtXJorineUion Syn Abnormality, 

• Icfonnity Ant *^lmpcliiiess, symmetry 

malic (mS.^ hk), adj, lielaling to an 
a< id present in apples and other iicidulous 
tnuts (F maUqiic ) 

Malic acid is found particularly m unnpe 
apples, gooseberries, and the Ixemes of the 
mountain osh-tree It is tlie babts of «l 
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number cff experiments made by chemists 
m their "efiorts to understand the chemical 
changes that take place m fruit during the 
process of npenmg 

From L malum apple , E ad] sufiBLx -te 
Cp F malique 

malice (mSl' is), n Active ill-wiU , 
spite , desire to annoy or tease , m law, 
wrong intention or bad faith (F maltce, 
mdchancBti, rancune^ %ntention ortmtnella ) 
Mahce is usually prompted by jealousy 
and so is directed against a rival Any 
act which IS calculated to injure another's 
person, or reputation, shows mahce 

To day, mahce often means a disposition 
to annoy or tease A malicious (ma hsh' 
us, adj ) person may only show his spite 
by unkina' or jeermg speeches We act 
nialiciously (ma lish' us h, adv ) if we hurt 
another wiiniUy by words or deeds 

In law, damage done to property is termed 
malicious daixu^e (n ) ii done purposely 
and not by accident. Malicious damage 
to sea-walls, reservoirs, etc , is a grave 
criminal offence The legal term malidious 
prosecution (« ) means the act of prosecuting 
an innocent person out of mahce and not 
m the cause of justice 

F , from L malhtia, abstract n from matiis bad 
Syn Animosity, hate, rancour, spite Ant 
B enignity, kindliness 

maligpi (m& lin^, adj Charactenzod 
by lU-wiU , hurtful , damaging to character 
or feelings, pernicious vi To speak lU 
or evil of , to slander (P ptaltn, 
lani, calonmteft dtffamsr) 

A man is said to be mahgnod if deliber- 
ately false statements are made about 
him or if he IS undeservedly given a bad 
reputation We may hear people com- 
plain tliat a malign force is at work if their 


efforts meet with continual bad luck A 
person may be said to have a malign intent 
towards a rival if he plans to do him harm 
Anyone who slanders anotlier can be called 
a maligner {mk lin" er, n ) He acts malignly 
(ma Un ' U, adv ) or mahciously 

Sometimes m schools and businesses wc 
meet someone who abuses those m authority 
over him and quarrels with his associates 
or tnes to mfluence them to be as dis- 
contented as himself Such a one is called 
a malignant (ma lig^ nd.nt, n ) or a malignant 
(ad; ) person In medicine, a malignant 
disease or a malignant lever is one that 
may become dangerous to life During 
the Civil War (1642-49) and under the Com- 
monwealth which followed, the supporters 
of Charles I were called the mahgnauts l>y 
tlie Puritans, because tliey were consnlered a 
danger to the welfare of the State Charles I 
retorted by applying the designation to the 
Parliament party 

It has been noticed that when anyofte 
leaves one party to join the opposite side 
he fights 1^ old associates with intense 
malignity (md. h^"' m ti, n ) or bitterness 
This has caused it to be said that there is 
no malignancy (m& hg' n&n si, n ) like tlxat 
of a renegade 

A spiteful or revengeful person behaves 
malignantly (ma lig' iiant h, adv ) or in a 
malignant manner towards those against 
whom he bears a grudge 

O F malmg (mosc ), maligne (fern }, L mahgnus 
for mal%genus, from meUus bad, and the root ol 
genus birth, kind , (v ) OF nudtgmer, from 1#, 
niahgn&re to treat malignantly Syn ad}. 
Baleful, tnjunous, rancorous, spiteful, venomous. 
V Defame, disparage, libel, traduce* Ant. : 
ad; Beneficial, innocuous, kindly* v. Platter, 
praise 
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maJinger (md ling' ger), vt To sham 
illness m order to escape a task or duty 
(F fatre le malade ) 

A workman who contmues to draw sick- 
pay when he is well enou^ to return to 
work IS said to malinger During the last 
few years msurance companies have issued 
reports showing the extent of malmgermg 
(m^ ling' ger mg, n) or malingery (ma 
Img' ger i, n) m Great Britain 

Anyone who shirks work by pretending 
to be ill is said to be a malingerer (mi hng' 
ger er, n ) The word was often us^ dunng 
the World War (1914-18) of sailors and 
soldiers who tried to prolong treatment 
for tlieir wounds in order to avoid returning 
to duty 

From F malingre earlier, ugly, sickly, Irom 
nial ill, and perhaps O F Jiatitffre, ketngrf lean 
C» ha^er thin 

malism (mi' hzm), n The philosophic 
doctrine that the world is an evil place , 
pessimism (F pesstmtsme ) 

L vnalus bad. and K suidx -tsfn, ot a theory 
or doctrine (L -^smus, Gr -tsmos) Syn 

Pessimism Ant Bonism, optimism 

malkm (maw' km), n A servant or 
woman of the lower orders , an untidy 
woman , an old name for a female spectre 
or witch or tor a witch in the form of a cat , 
a cat , a sailor's mop (F fil/e de cuistne^ 
salope, dpouvantaxlt fauhert ) 

We find tins word used in its vanous 
senses in Shakespeare and otlier early 
writers To-day it is not used, except as 
the name tor a cat or for a mop or sponge 
used by sailors for cleaning ordnance The 
sailor's mop owes its name to the tact 
that an untidy woman often had a head 
like a mop In Scotland maukin is a name 
for the hare 

M K malkm Maldkin, dim of Maud, L 
Matilda See gnmalkm 

mall (inawl), n A public way , a 
shaded walk , an alloy where the game 
paU-mall was played See pall-mall. (F 
mail, allde ) 

M I£ mail, malle, O F mol, mael I- malleus, 
li » miner See mallet 



MalhurA—A wild duck, pr m»UardL lt« pl«im«c« 
i* wry bvMitiful. 

ma l lar d (mSi' ard), n The wild duck 
or drake ; the flesh of this bird (F canard 
sattvage ) 


Wild duck migrate south from northern 
Europe about the beginning of October, and 
in winter can be seen on the lakes in London 
parks The drake, with its green head and 
white collar, its yellow beak and violet- 
tinted wmgs, IS a finer-looking bird than the 
buff -coloured duck Most domesticated 
ducks are descended from the mallard 
The first tame specimen possibly proceeded 
from an egg taken from a reedy marsh 
and hatch^ under a hen The scientific 
name of the species is Anas boscas 

M E fna{u)lard, mawdelard, O F meU{l)art, 
probably, as some M E forms suggest, from the 
O H G proper name Madelhart, perhaps given 
to the bird in some beast-fable Cp birutn, 
reynard chanticleer, etc 

malleable (mil' 0 ibl), ad'f. Capable 
of being flattened, bent, or shaped without 
breaking , capable of being influenced 
(F maMiable, duct%le ) 

Gold IS the most malleable ot al* metals 
It is not brittle, and can be moulded an<l 
hammered out into thin sheets without 
breaking A malleable person is one whose 
ideas can be moulded or shaped by one 
stronger or more determined than himself 
A metal that can be rolled and hammered, 
and a person easily mfluenced, both have 
the quality of malleability (mil e i bil' 1 ti, « ) 
O F malleable, assumed I- L malleabihs, from 
maXleeire to hammer, from L malleus hammer 
Syn Flexible, phant, soft, tractable Ant 
linttlc, hard, intractable 

mallee (mil' i), n Any one ot several 
species of dwarf eucalyptus 

Malices grow m the deserts ot Victoria 
and South Australia The shrub is about 
twelve feet high, with deep, strong roots and 
a number of slender stems which intertwine 
with those ot its neighbours until a dense 
thicket, known as the maUee-scrub (« ), is 
formed 

The wild cattle ot the district are called 
mallee-scrubbers {,npl) A bird with large, 
strong foot, which it uses to scrape soil, 
grass, and dead leaves into a mound, 011 
which to lay its og^s, is called the mallee- 
bird (» ) or mound-bird, or alternatively the 
tnallee-fowl (« ) or maUee-hen (n ) 

Native Australian name 
mallemuck (mil' 6 mik), n Jlie 
fulmar petrel , any sea-bird of similar 
characteristics (F. pitrel, fulmar ) 

The scientific name of tlic fulmar petrol 
IS Fulmarus ^lactalts* It is about the bi/o 
of the common gull, winch it reseniblcs U 
breeds m thousands in the Hebrides and on 
Uic rocks of St Kilda The hen lays a 
single egg, which she carries in a pouch 
while it IS incubating The mallemuck is 
so fond of the fat of the whale as to follow 
whaUng-slnps for days, and to <lesccn<l to 
pick the blubber while the fishermen aro 
cutting up tlio body 

A number of birds, chiefly the hmalUn 
albatrosses mot with m the Southern Ocean, 
which are similar to the fulmar m habits, 
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are given the same name Tn common, 
use, sailors have corrupted the name to 
mollymauk or Molly Mawk 

Dutch mallemofie, trom mol foolish, mok otU 
Another suggestion is that the word is from 
Eskimo mcdhkpok follower and that the name 
was given in Dutch to this bird because it followed 
the harpooner 

maUendexrs (mai' en derz) This is 
another form of malanders See malanders 
malloolus (ma W o lus), n One of 
the bony lumps which stand out from each 
side of toe ankle (F malliole ) 

These bony emmences are called the inner 
and outer malleolus The arteries and 
ligaments connected with a malleolus are 
malleolar (ma 1$' o lar , m^r e o lar, adj ) 

L dun of malleus hammer 
xzxallet (mSl'et),f» A light hammer, usually 
made of wood , a club for striking the ball 
m croquet , a polo-stick (F mcudlet, cvosse ) 
Mallets are of various shapes and sizes, 
in order to suit the purpose for which they 
are to be used The mason's mallet and 
toe carpenter's mallet are used instead of a 
hard metal hammer for dnving a cutting 
tool such as a chisel or gouge A dental 
mallet is an electro-magnetic ram used for 
dnving plugs or filhngs mto the patient's 
teeth 

The mallet used in polo is a strong cane 
about four feet long with a wooden cross- 
head about eight inches long A croquet 
mallet is made of some hgbt wood Its 
head is shaped m vanous ways according 
to the taste of the player, who is also some- 
times referred to as a mallet 

O F ma%Ueif dim of matl mall, hammer See 
mall 



MaXlMU*— Th« nMwUl uaed to tiahtoa twin* 

wound round ropo to wto h from wowr 


malleus (m&l^ t us), n ITio outermost 
of toe tliree small bones m the ears of 
mammals (F marieau ) 

In shape the malleus has a distinct 
tesomblance to a hammer. It is too bone 
wlncli transmits too sound vibrations to 
an inner bone, which is called the incus. 
Anything shaped like a hammer or a 


hammer-head may be described as mallei - 
form (mS.r e i f6rm, adj ) 

L sa hammer 



mallow (m.lF 6), n Any herb or shrub 
of various species belonging to the genus 
Malva, especially Uie common mallow, 
toe Malva svlvestris (F wmive, fi!7ttf>iaiwr ) 

These plants have liairy stems and 
fohage, and flowers of pink, mauve, or 
white The fruit is a nng of dark seeds, 
each in a tough shell A modicme used in 
diseases of the chest is made from the 
leaves 

The common mallow grows by English 
roa<lsidcs, and the dwarf and musk mallow 
are also familiar Dntish plants The tough 
fibre ot one spocios is made mto cordage 
and 'also used tor the manufacture of paper. 
The marsh-mallow or Althaea offiemahs 
belongs to a. difloront genus 

M E , A -S maltvf, I. malva , cp (Ir malahhe 
mallow, from malahos soft, so called from its 
softening qualities 

malm (mahm , mawm), n A mixture 
of clay, chalk, and ashes used for making 
bricks V t To mix toe materials to make 
malm ; to cover ordinaiy clay with malm. 

The IvKtt buildmg-bncks contain a certain 
amount of iime, which renders them hard 
and lasting Some clays have the right 
proportion of hme in thorn and so are 
natuml malms Those clays are now hcarco, 
so brick-inakors prepare artdicial mahu 
by grinding clay and chalk together 'lUe 
matenals are mahnod in a null tlunng the 
autumn, and the mixture is then ex]xjhcsl 
to winter frosts In the spnng ashoH are 
added ; it is again ground up and hnally 
made mto bncks. 

A.-S. mealm soft stone, chalky earth ; cp. 
G malm dust, sand, O Nome wa/w-f and Goth, 
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mcdma sand, from an Indo-European root mel 
to grind 

Malm, arson (mal mSu' zon), n A variety 
of hardy Bourbon rose, popularly Imown 
as the blush-rose , a variety of carnation 
of similar colour 

This name is taken from the ch&teau, 
near Pans, built by Cardmal Richeheu 
(1585-1642), where Josephme (1763-1814), 
who had been the first wife of Napoleon I, 
hved m retirement 

malmsey (mam' 21), » A sweet wine, 
red or white, originally produced in the 
islands of the Aegean Sea, and now made 
chiefly m Spam, Sicily, and the Canary 
Is’ands (F malvotste ) 

Malmsey was also called malvoisie, after 
Napoh di Malvasia or Monemvasia, m 
soutliem Greece, from winch town it was 
shipped to the ports of western Europe 
in the eleventh century it was already 
popular, and in the fourteenth century its 
manufacture was begun in Spam The kind 
of grape, from which malmsey was originally 
made, is known as the malmsey grape 
M E malmtsie (cp O F malvoisie) &o calle I 
from Malvasia (Napoli di Malvasia), a corruption 
ol Monemvasta, a town in the Morea, Greece 

malnutrition (ma.1 nu trish' un), n 
Insufficient nutrition , under-feeding (F 
tnsuffisance d* aliments ) 

Wo now know that many diseases from 
which human beings have suflered for 
centuries are due to malnutrition Rickets 
in childhood, tuberculosis, and certain skin 
diseases arc chiefly caused by want ol food 
or by food which contains insufiicient 
nourishment Durmg the World War (191^- 
18), when butter, eggs, and meat were 
scarce and expensive, a largo number ot 
people in Europe sulfored from malnutntion 
b wal- and nututum 

malodorous (ma lo' dor us), ad^ bvil- 
sniollmg (F fdttde, mfccta ) 

Anything that has <in ollensivo smell, 
such as decaying animal or vegetable 
matter, is malodorous People who live 
near a tannery suffer a good deal from the 
xnalodour (mal tJ' dor, «,), or stench, which 
IS given off by the various prcp«w:ations 
used 111 the business of tanning 

h mal- and odorous* bVN . botul, stinking, 
Ant b'ragrant. 

malpractice (mfil pntk' tis), n Wrong- 
doing, c*specially by a person in a position 
of trust , neglect of duty by a physician 
or surgeon (F mSfaU, malversation, 
m^filigencc ) 

A solicitor IS otton entrusted with money 
to bo used for the benefit of omo person 
or family or for the upkeep of property 
If such money wore applKxl by the solicitor 
to his own use ho would bo guilty of mal 
liractlce A lawyer or doctor who violates 
Ills professional duty, that is, who acts 
improj>crly and illegally towards hus clients 


or patients, is guilty of -malpractuce or 
malpractices 

E mal- and practice Svn Misconduct 
Ant Propriety 



Malt — A mask-tub* or masb-rat, used by brewers 
in the process ofimashins malt 


malt (mawlt), n Gram after being 
prepared for browing or distilling , a malted 
liquor adj Relating to malt or containing 
malt V % To convert (gram) into malt , to 
treat (liquor) with malt v i To be converted 
into matt (F malt, boisson d*orgc brassde 
do malt , maltcr ) 

Barley is the grain gencrary used in the 
preparation of malt Taken to a malt- 
house (n ), it is first stooped in water in 
order to demise and saturate tlie gram 
After about forty hours it is drained and 
spread in heaps on a malt-floor (« ) by the 
maltster (mawlt' sUt, n ) The gram tlicii 
begins to germinate and the temperature 
to nso When germination is sulhciently 
advanced, the malt is removed to a malt- 
kiln (n), or large oven, and dried at «i 
moderate tomporatiire 

The process of turning gram into malt 
IS known as malting (mawlt' xng, n ) Any 
li<luor, such as beer and stout, made from 
limit by fermentation, is a malt-liquor (n ) 
Those honors have a malty (mawlt' 1, adj ) 
taste Formerly a horse known as tin* 
malt-horse (n ) turned the machine that 
ground malt The name inalt-horso is 
given by Shakespeare to a stupid, hoav> 
person lit only for manual labour A 
preparation of malt called xnaltme (maw I' 
tCn, n ) IS known as a chemical ferment, 
that IS, it lias the property of turning 
starch, for instance, into sugar without 
losing Its own proper character in the 
process 

A -S niealt , cp Dutch moul, G mai2, akm lo 
O.H G malt soft, L mollis soft, and I*- melt 
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Maltese (mawl tuij KcKitinj? 

*o the Wancl of Malta and it** mliibitants 
n A native ol Malta, the laimna^o spnUtMi 
bv the natives, of Malta , a Malft'se sinniel 
(F ina/tais, civ hlalU 1 , , ^ 

The Maltose lan{»uaRO is a Semitic diaUnt, 
partly derived from th< am lent Phot'iiieiatt 
A MalU'st' spaniel is a I.ip (loj^ with 
silW, white hair, which wjus very |>f>ptilar 
m the last half of the ninetmdh ctntnrv. 
it IS bred less frt'tjuently to dav 'I he 
Maltese Crass was the badge of the Knights 


Ital from Mo/fe, I- JlMi/rt. ami Hwttix 

-flv L 



atnallba (inAl* Ui.lb n, A con- 

taining bitumen used in early titncH; 
a name given to various kinds iif cement 
made by mixing pitch and wax with other 
ingrodientii. (h nuUthc, ^Htu$He ftiuhnruM, 
pissasphalu,) 

L fossil tar. a varnisli <»r cement. 

Gr fHnltka, a mixture of wax and ptuh for 
caulking ships 

Malthtudlatt (milJ th&^ zi An), adf, Ito- 
longing to the teachings of l*hamas Kotsrrt 
Maithus (X 766- 1834) fi A follower of 
Maltiiun (F maithustcH ) 

Malthns was a iKihttcai ecammntst who 
flourbh<^ at the l)eginning of the nlnctroiith 
century Hm views on fiopumiirm have 
given nst‘ to this adjective, and to its use 
as n noun, designating his followers, I he 
number of peoi>ie living in tlie world, and 
such questions as why there were iieitlier 
more nor fewer, were the subject of his 
discourses Malthus's teaching is cailed 
Malthusianism <mAl thO* at 4 n Utm, n ). 

m al t ose (mawF tfki), i*. A sug«ir pro- 
duced by tlie action of malt on starch. 
(F. 


M.Ut ttint.iiiis .1 MilKhimo t.ilutl di istasi*, 
whnli In^longi tn ihi* lias oi 
m ‘ leniu'utH, * .iiid it ts this wdui li is 
resjioiiMhlc tox thr <on\ersu>n ot the sianh 
into ina.tose .iiitl tlestim The tornuT is 
dissolvtil in .ilndioi, the ihxtrm 

*i>s «i n sit I lie, .iml then the solution is 
exupor.ittsi le.unig the in.illtwe ,is hne 
tivstalline lu ihIIcs 

i'ttuii wtt/t aiiii I hetnu .d siiltix sni* 
maltreat tiii.d Irrt^l »» / To ahust* by 
spets h or «u t . to iletarno or ti.uii.igu . to 
tre.it I niellv (I* w«x//;>ii/fr. nhi/mf/tr) 
'Ihe ill tn .UiniMit of atiimaK, birds chii 
dreii. 01 grown up jiisiplo 1 * coveretl b\ this 
word As I rueltv w.is tiioto cotiitnon during 
the last century ,i stnieiv was tinindod 
m iHij to ihtsk the inaltreatment 'tn.'ll 
inH* nn^nt. n) of anun.ds It is talleil he 
Ho\.d Siirirty for the l*r«*\enlion of Cruelty 
to AnunalH 

Ihit miuh wor^ie iliaii this 1-* itiielty to 
ehikireii I he gr« at i aidut.d V\ immii.ui once 
saui A ihtUl’s tiisHlies, te.ir is a bi<«Hl blot 
ujuut this e.mh ' Uifte u a Sis.etv fur 
tlu» l*ri\entiuit of f tuetU to Chihlri 11 which 
'S iloitlK iMilleitf work III pfretM iitlllg 
jMsipie who .lie I Tuel to 1 hildren and getting 
them ptiiiiHhisl 

I* from 1. m i/y dl« /r i«rirf« tn trrst. 

maltater n One wlio 

nmker« niaU >rr nrii/rr tuaU 
malvaceoua uuM vA* shush Aif ite 
longing to. ur resetiibintg. the genus Afaim 
or the faindy Malv.ueae {I* 

Hte liollvtus k IS jH tliaj*s the inmt lamthar 
Ilf the inallow hutiilv wlit« h is extrertielv 
widespirad and ih hnitul iit iient MiuntriCH. 
thlfcnmi s|ietirs of it me known tituler the 
nntti«*s ol marsh mallow m lUow. white 
ami yellow itialUav 

1,1 from ma/i 1 ,i4|| 

sitilis t>W« 

malveraaUon onUl i«r 'diuio, n 
AIhim^ td a }H*siltoti «*f It tint . fi.»u«liilriit 
aihiiiitistratuiii ft* ma/trrvi/ioe ) 

iiMfdly uit^llttltg eso .twr.»ten the iiropie 
tit tilts louftirv tn«ee than ihe iiiaUer^.ttion 
of public funds by a tax io|UHlf*r, a Usotigli 
tiflii lid. or a itvii *«eriiini ItappiK taY,e4 
of this kind mmutg fudges are extremely 
rare Hut one cd the mod tioiotioiu was 
that of I’faiuis Hat on who wv«s l,ord 
1 tianeelior timirt lames I lie was in tint 
habit ol taking biilies ^roni ihose wln»Mi 
lasen were UinT txrlore Inni Me woa fined 
forty tltuiinand inntmls and <tisinissrt| from 
ollne 

k timn Mtahi'f to tirhttve li4Ufbi3entlv, timn 
I. maU tU to<fe^<upy t*e rngsgeit. 

ii«n|urfit«itivt» ol to tiitn aits* 

appio|ir»j»tirtA 

xyismlMl tmAm' Idii. n A deadly tfiHU 
langtsl colulttiite xitakn id S-uih Afrtui. 

Two viaieties id ihi* snake, tin* tdack 
marntia. reathiitic * length of twelve feet, 
and the knstir, cjt green tnamUi. are common 


2m 


MAMELON 


MAMMOTH 


m Easteam Transvaal, Zululand, and Natal 
They are swiftly moving, venomous, and 
sometimes vicious reptiles Scientists 
classify them m the sub-family Protero- 
gl ^ha of the Colubnnae 

matn elon (mSm' e loi^, n A small 
rounded hill or mound (F mamelon ) 

F from mamclle, L mamula breast, dim of 
mamma 

Mameluke (mSlm' e luk), n A member 
of a former bodyguard of enfranchised 
slaves in Egypt , a member of the dynasty 
of sultans that ruled Egypt from 1257 to 
1517 (F mamelouk, mameluk ) 

The Mamelukes were originally Caucasian 
slaves They formed highly efficient 
cavalry, and became so powerful that in 
1254 their commander, Kutu^, 
usuroed the sultanate In 1517 
tlie Turks conquered Egypt, but 
the Mamelukes continued as the 
actual rulers In 1798 Napoleon 
Bonaparte defeated a Mameluke 
army 

In 1811 the Mamelukes were 
nearly all massacred by tlie 
paslia Mchemet Ah 

Arabic marnlUk a slave, htcraUy 
one held in possession, from 
malaha to possess 

mamma (mu ma^), n, 

Motlier Another spelhng is 
mama (m& ma'') (F maman 1 
At one time mamma was 
looked upon as a more genteel 
expression than mother Its 
more childish form is mammy 
(miim' 1, M ) 

l^Vom the primitive utterance of a child ** ma f** 
mammal fmS-m' Al), « An animal 
which suckles its young (1^ mawniifdro) 
Mammals arc vortcbiate animals that 
protluc e milk witli which to feed their 
young 'llie Mammalia (m<i mil' li a, n pi ) 
form the highest class of animals Another 
matnmalian (ma ma' li an, adj ) feature is 
warm, rctl blood, which birds also have 
Ihc mammalogist (ma mill' o jist, n ), whoso 
science is called mammalogy (ma iniir o p, 
w ), IS mtercstetl not only in living mammals, 
hut in thoHC whoso fossU romaius are found 
in mammaliferous (milin a Ixf' <ir us. adj ) or 
mammal-boariug rocks 

h L mamntUlti^ bolongiii>{ to the breosti fro*n 
I mamma liroost 

maznmee {mk mC'), n A large tree of 
tropical America {V wama ) 

Tins tree bears fragrant white liowers, 
from which a liquor is prepared, and large 
yellow fruit» which is covered with a tluck, 
leathery nnd. Inside this nnd there is 
sweet edible flesh The seeds are used 
mc<hcinaUy, and a resin is obtained from 
the bark The scientific name is Mammea 
amsneana. 

Span and Haitian mamey. 


mammon (m&m' on), n Rich^ , a 
term of disapprobation for gam a 
worldly, greedy spirit (F mammon ) 

Our Lord did not generally speak either 
Greek or Hebrew, but a less known language 
called Aramaic, and mammon is the word 
for riches m that language That is what is 
meant by Matthew (vi, 24), ''Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon *' It has given nse to 
other words, as to mammonize (m 5 .m' on 
iz, V t), to mfluence by means of money , 
mammonism (mS,m' on izm, n ), devotion 
to wealth, mammonist (mS.m' on 1st, n ) or 
mammonite (m&m' on it, « ), a worshipper 
of money, and mammonish (mSLm' 6n ish, 
ady ), absorbed m making money 

L mammdna, G mammOnas, Aramaic mamdna 
wealth 



Mammoth.^A mammoth which was diaoovored in the froaen ami of 
Sihona. and tot up in a miuoum. 


mammoth, (mdm' dth), n An extinct 
elephant ad^ Extremely large, huge (F 
mammoui^i ) 

lu the glacial and post-glacial ponodb 
flierc lived in central ICurope and northern 
Asia elephants adapted to a cold climate, 
called inammoths Skeletons and even 
complete bodies ot those huge animals 
liave boon found m tlie frozen sou m 
northern Siberia Tliey had long, slender 
tusks winch curled upwards, and their 
bodies wore covered with long, thick hair 
Their tusks still supply much ivory Pre- 
historic drawings of mammoths are found 
The scientific name is Etephai> pfimigeniMi: 

Now the word is used m descnbing other 
luigo things, budi as the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky, Umted States of America 
Wo also speak of mammoth storcb and 
mammoth ships 

Magnificent groves ol mammoth-trees 
im pi ) grow in sheltered valleys in California 
Tlie scientific name of this spocics of evor- 

S -eon coniferous tree is Sequoia gtganiea 
ne specimen lying prostrate ,111 the Mam- 
moth Grove, Calaveras, and known as the 
" Father of the Forest," has a girth of no 
feet near the base, and is- said to havt 



MAMMY 


Man 


measured more 
beiore'its fail 
T±\ a. tne euca 
n ae.giit The 
tree is readi=;h 


than 400 ceet in height 
Alanj grow ng specimens 
■"t^ptus tree ot Austraha 
timber of the mammoth- 
n colon- and not \ery 


MaaK»f-W«r- 


ai^rao'e out the tree is o± importance m 
conrieice ow ng to its rap'd grotvth, which 
mals -hat oi the larch ^ 

Kus 7fZtMia>it, earlier mamiiiott 
tpammotn fossil elephant 

mammy (mim" i) This is 
another form of manoima See 
mamma 

man (man), n A human 
being a fully grown male 
person a husband , a servant , 
mankind {pt , as below) sol- 
diers pieces With which games 
are played pi men (men) v i 
To furnish, as a ship or fort, 
with men (F honune, mdle, 
tnan, valet, genre hwncnn^ iml%* 

*a%re, p%on , Squiper, garswf^ 

Every man began life as a 
man-cluld (« ), but we use the 
word man, includina men and 
women When we speak of our- 
selves as distmguished from the 
lower ammals we mean man- 
kind (in 3 n' kind n ) The soul ot a 
person is his mner man It is his spiritual 
and mental powers that raise him above 
the beasts Sometimes we speak of the 
inner man, meaning the stomach — areally 
the lower man, for he shares his appetite 
with animals On reaching the age of 
twenty-one a youth attains to ma^ood 
(man"^ hud, « ) It is to be hoped that he 
wiU grow up manly (man' h, cAj ), that he 
wiU be manful (man' ful, adi ), and that he 
will conduct himself manfuhy (man' iul h, 
adv ) and always act with manlmess (rndn' 
h nes, n ) Manhood sufiErage is the power 
to vote at elections, where, as in France, it 
IS given to all men over twenty-one, but not 
to women 

The word man is combined with many 
other words and used m many different 
ways For mstance, m the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries a heavily-armed 
horse soldier was called a man-at-arms (« ) 
A cannibal is one kind of man-eater (n ), 
but lions, tigers, and woives are man-eaters 
also A horse which bites people who come 
near it is called a metn-eater In some parts 
of India many people are killed by man- 
eating (adj ) tigers 

It IS sometimes necessary to man-handle 
(v i ) goods, which means to move them by 
meet muscular power The verb also means 
to handle a person roughly A person who 
diabkes human beings is a man-hater (n ) 
or misanthropist His opposite is the 
philanthropist; who loves nis own kmd 
Boilers and sewers are provided with open- 
ings called man-holes («.), through which 
a man can enter to inspect them 


A man-miUmer (w ) is a man who makes 
or sells women's milhnery, but the word 
IS also used contemptuously of a person 
who wastes his time on trifling matters 
A man of straw (« ) signifies a puppet, a 
man with no money Ox influence, put into 
a position under the orders of others A 



*Brit«lii*a Glory," a paintiiia by B, F Grfbbla of 
a man-of-wrar in a rouarh. aea. i 

large armed ship, forming part of a navy, 
IS a man-of-war (w ) The man-of-war 
bird (n ) is the fngate-bird (JP'regala) of 
tropical seas, one of the swiftest and most 
active of sea-birds 

The man-power (n ) of a country is the 
number of men in its population that could 
be used as soldiers and sailors in time of war 
On a ship a man-rope (n ) means a rope 
that helps the crew to pass from one place 
to another in safety A man-servant (n ) is 
a valet, butler, or footman , and a licence 
has to be paid annually for each of 
them 

Any act of killing a human being is man- 
slaughter (w ) Manslaughter may bo applied 
to the accidental killing of someone, 
as when a careless driver kiUs a 
with his motor-car A man-slayer 
one who commits manslaughter m 
sense ' ' ' ' ’ 

to se 


person 
(n) IS 
^ eiUier 

ot that word It is now a crime 
a man-trap (n ) for trespassers on 
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private property An ape is manlike (adj ) 
m so far as it is hke man in form 

A woman is sometimes spoken of as being 
mannish (mdn' ish, adf ) or as behaving 
mannishly (mS,n' ish h, adv ) . she probably 
dresses or acts in a way which befits a man 
more than a woman As a rule, wo do not 
hke to see mannishness (mhn' ish nes. » ) 
in a woman nor womamshness in a man , 
but we are becoming used to a xxianward 
(mfin' ward, ad^ ) movement among girls 
and women as regards outdoor games , thi'' 
means a tendency to imitate men m these 
matters 

Common Tent, word A,-S wan(n) , cp 
Dutch man, G matin, Dan mand, O. Norse 


MANACUE 


MANAGE 


h’lt Gcth a t.a ak to Sa’^a-.. « » * 
Some connect ^v tn root *, 7# to tn HiC, as ■•i 
meanmg tne th*nTc ng amir a 

znanacle (m^n' aJkli, A ha-idcvff, a 
fetter i t To put manacles on , to fetter 
wenottes, pi ^ mettre les >rer^ttss t* 

A manacle is sometimes put on a prisoner’s 
^vnsts to prevent him escapmg But the 
\\ ord manacle is not often used to-day, 
because we treat our prisoners more 
humanely. In certain museums there are 
terribly heavy chains, with iron anklets, 
which w’-ere used on poor people who were 
imprisoned for triMal offences Xo*v we 
use the word handcuffs for manacles The 
wmrd may be used figuratively wnth a less 
smister meaning Shakespeare, for instance, 
speaks of a bracelet as a manacle of lo\ e , and 
the w’ord may be used similarly of an\^hing 
that bmds or restrains, especially when it is 
apphed brutally or imjustly, as a tj-rannical 
decree, or a harsh, senseless custom which 
cannot be defied The \erb to manacle is 
employed m many figures of speech We may 
speak of an attempt to manacle tJie Press or 
to manacle the administration of justice 

M E and O F mamcle, L, ^nanictila, dim of 
manica long sleeve, glove, handcuff, from manus 
hand Syn n Fetter, shackle v Fetter, 
handcuff Ant v Release, unbmd 


manage (mS.n a]!, v t To control or 
regulate the workmg or movements ot , to 
have charge of , to admmister or conduct 
the affairs or business of to regulate the 
use or spending of to deal skilfully with , 
to coax into or keep m a desired mood , 
to procure or bring atbout to handle more 
or less skilfully to contrive v % To direct 
or conduct affairs , to make do to succeed 
(with) (F dtn^ger. umdutre, admimstrer, 
manager, dresser , arranger ^ ^dgtr, rdusstr ) 

No one should go sailmg imaccompanied 
unless he knows how to manage a boat 
A housekeeper is a person who manages 
the domestic affairs of a household. It 


lO^ her to ma rag^ the househo’d 
pro » isions property, anu so a-' o d a shortage 
of food ^ome ri dren a ho are naturalt 3 - 
se*^-rehant or ndepcident will not obey 
those w'^o tr^’' to manage or control them, 
but tlie.' ooey tnej- mother because she 
knows how to manage them, that is, to 
coax them into obedience 

In manv homes the housewife has to 
manage, or carry out her duties on a \ery 
small money alIo%vance \\ hen there is a 
shortage of'km\e3 and forks at a picnic, 
the partj’ generally manages or gets on, 
without " Some people require a boxful 
of tools before they can make a mode, boat , 
others can manage quite weL with a penknife. 

An experienced rider is needed to manage 
or control a fnsky* or neirvous horse By 
treatmg it in the right w-ay and quieting 
it he shows that it is manageable I man' 
aj abl ad^ '' , or able to be managed, although 
an ordinary person wrho saw^ it beiorehand 
w'ould douDt its manageability (miin aj a 
bil' 1 ti w ) or manageableness (man'" aj 
abl nes, n ), that is, the quality of being 
manageable or controllable A reliable horse 
that is well broken m always beha^ es 
manageably (man' aj ab li. adv ) and does 
not get out of hand 

An oificiaT m charge ot a business ofi&ce, 
such as toe branch of a bank, 
is called a manager fman' a jer, 
n ) A woman having a similar 
position m a business, especially 
a tea-shop hotel laundry or 
like concern is sometimes called 
a m a n ageress (mSn'' a] er es, 
n) In a theatre a person 
who superintends the perform- 
ance ot a play ts called the 
stage manager The financial 
side of the production emd other 
busmesF matters are controlled 
by a business manager As in 
many other commercial enter- 
prises there is also an advert- 
ising manager who attends to 
matters ot pubucity 

He must not be coniused 
with the advertisenient manager 
of a newspaper or magazme who 
IS -n charge of the department 
that obtains or accepts advertisements +or 
nsertion m toe publication In large busi- 
new.ses there are departmenta man^era, 
who control separate departments These 
are superintended by a genera' manager, 
who m turn is sometimes under the authority 
of a managmg (m&n' aj mg, adj ) director 
An economical person is somebmes de- 
scribed as a good or clever manager and is 
said to have a managing or careful 
disposition 

In law, a person appointed to administer 
a business m Chancery is termed a manage, 
or sometimes manager and rece ver The 
general workmg ot elementary and other 
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placms a manacle of love <a braceto) **upon 
this fairevt prisoner ** — ** C^pibelina '* (1» Ik 



MANATEE 


mancipate 


schools supenntended by a board of 
managers A committee, consisting of mem- 
bers of both houses of Parliament is ap- 
pointed to arrange conferences or deal w^th 
other matters that concern both houses 
The members of such committees are called 
managers 

The position of a manager is termed a 
managership ^m 3 ,n' aj er shm, n) A 
business prospers under a good manager- 
ship, that IS, under the control of a good 
manager who caanes out his managerial 
(man a ]6r' 1 al adj ) duties with skill and 
thoroughness The management (man' a] 
ment, « ) of a business may mean those who 
manage it, or the action or manner of 
managmg it Both strictness and sym- 
pathetic insight are required m the manage- 
ment or control of children The manage- 
ment or conduct of our private afiairs 
requires discretion and forethought, but we 
should not employ management m the 
sense of contrivance or trickery The 
management or proper manipulation of 
oars m a rowing-boat requires a great deal 
of practice 

From the obsolete n manage, properly control 
of a horse, F manige, Ital maneggxo a nandlmg, 
from niano, L mantis hand Syn Administer, 
control, direct, govern, regulate Ant Mis- 
conduct Tnisgo\cm, mismanage, misuse, upset 



Maniilse. — The m«uatee, a •pecaea of cea oow with 
a blunt muKzla with nostnla at th« tip 


manatee (mSn a. to'), n A variety of 
sea-cow with nostrils at the tip of the 
muzzle and a flat, rounded tail (F manate 
lanianitn ) 

The manatees are mammals belongmg to 
the order oi Sirema Like the wliales, tiiey 
are descended from land ammals that 
became adapted to water hfe in the early 
ages of the world, the particular land 
animal to which the manatees and dugongs 
are related being the elephant In appear 
ance, however, they resemble large seals 
Two species, die American manatee 
{Manatus amencamcs) and the small, nad- 
less manatee (ikf tnunguis), are stall found 
m the less accessible parts of the Amazon 
and Orinoco and on the Atlantic coast of 
tropical Amenc* They are harmless crea- 
tures, hvmg on vegetation, and m captivity 
they have shown a bking for lettuce 
The natives of the Amazon eat the flesh 


of manatees, which have also been killed 
m large numbers for their oil and hide 
An African species (M senegalensts) in- 
habits the correspondmg regions of West 
Africa 

Span manait, from the native Haitian name 
nianattoui 

mancbe (mansh), n The neck of a 
stringed musical mstrument , in heraldry, 
a loose sleeve with a hanging end, used 
as a besinng (F manche ) 

This word originally described the tsqie 
of loose sleeve worn m the late Middle Ages 
In France, manche still means a sleeve, and 
the French call the Enghsh Channel la 
Manche, because its shape on the map is 
roughly that of a loose sleeve In England 
the term is used in this sense only m 
heraldry The manche of a violin, guitar, or 
related mstrument is in contact with the 
left hand when the instrument is being 
played 

F = sleeve, from L mamca the long sleeve of 
a tunic, from manus hand See manacle 

Manchesterzsm (man' dies ter izm), w 
The economic views of the Manchester 
School , non-interference with trade 

Because the Anti-Com Law League was 
founded in the great Lancashire city of 
Manchester by John Bright and Richard 
Cobden in 1839, its principles were called 
Manchestensm The agitation against the 
Com Laws was successful in 1846 Man 
chestensm opposed duties on any imports 
as well as any regulation of industry or 
trade by Government Afterwards the word 
was often used by opponents to imply the 
enrichment of the lew at the expense o± the 
many 

A Manchesterist (mrm' dies tor 1st, w ) is 
a supporter of Manchestensm 

zmanchineel (man chi iiCl'), n A tree 
(Hippomane mancivella) oi the natural order 
Euphorbiaceae, native to the West Indies 
and tropical America (h manccmlher 
vdncneitx ) 

It is dangerous to sleep under a niancliineel 
tree, and to cut one down is a \erv riskv 
proceeding Ihe milky sap it contains is so 
poisonous that a drop lalling upon the hand 
would raise a blister 1 he nati\ os tormorly 
used it tor poisoning then rirnnis the tree 
bears a fruit resembling a sm.dl .i])pIo and its 
timber is sometimes used in the building 
of ships 

1^ mauccniUe, bpan dim ol 

mansana apple, from L {mtilum) Mahtinitm a 
kind of apple named alter the l^oinan Mafia 
gens (clan) 

mancipate (man' si pat;, v t In 
Roman law, to give possession ot , to hand 
over by the process called mancipation (F 
transniettye par mancipation ) 

In ancient Rome most obiects oi an\ 
importance were maiicipatecl , thus land, 
houses and slaves, and beasts of burden 
were mancipable (mUn si pabi, adj ), and 
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MANCIPLE 


MANDATE 


could oni\ be handea o\ er from one person 
to another by the ^ormai method ot 
mancipation viridn si pa' snun , wi'^cn 
was rea'U a pretended «a*e 

Fi\e adult citizens were summoned as 
witnesses, tosretlier \.th anotner wno reld 
a balance of bronze The one a no rece.^' ed 
held a p^ece of oronze m h^s hand stracK 
the balance w*th :t and handed .t to the 
mancipant ^man' s’ pant, who u as 
transferring the property to h-m. samng 
I say this object is mine and has” been 
bought by me with this piece ot bronze ' 
The object then became his property , 
this mancipative (min si pa ti\, adj ) ’or 
mancipatory \mS.n si pa to n, adj ) 
ceremony gradually fell into disuse, and 
goods came to be transferred by simply 
being handed over 

L ma7ictpdtiis, p p ot iuancipare to make o\ er, 
dispose of sell See emancipate, manciple 
manciple (mSn' sipl), n The steward, 
or caterer, at a college or one of the inns 
of court (F dconome, gdrani^ tntendant \ 
The task of providing the food and 
stores for a college is usually very difficult, 
and has to be undertaken by a skilled 
steward This person, w'ho frequently has 
charge of the college servants and super- 
intends all the domestic arrangements, is 
called the manciple 

O F inafictp(l)e slave, from L manctpttitn 
sale, possession, slave, also m LL the act 
of catering, from fna^iH with the hand, capere 
to take See emancipate, mancipato 

Mancimian (m3.n kH' m an), n A native 
or citizen of Manchester, a pupil at the 
Manchester Grammar School (F de Mmi~ 
Chester ) 

It IS said by some authorities that 
Mancumum was the name gven to Man- 
chester by the Romans The pupils of 
Manchester Grammar School are called 
Mancunians, and old pupils, who have left 
the school, are called Old Mancunians An 
inhabitant and anyone bom m Manchester 
m^ be termed a Mancuman 

From Mancumum, the alleged name of 
Manchester in Roman times 

mandamus (mS,n d§.^ mhs), n A wnt 
or order issued by the Kmg’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice (F mandat, 
mandement ) 

It sometimes happens that a person, 
corporation, or inferior court refuses to per- 
form some duty which is required by the 
law, and this is a reason for the issue of 
a mandamus If anybody has a right to 
do so, he may ask the judges of the King's 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice 
to command that the duty be earned out 
When the judges grant the request a 
wntten order is sent to the persons con- 
cerned, commandmg them to perform the 
act m question This order is called a 
mandamus, or wnt of mandamus, from a 
Latin word with which it begins, meanmg 
“ we command " 


mandarm wSn da nn,, ' A Cninese 
ofrc-a a toy f.sure in Cutnese dre'^s a 

sma i L ^-range a uqueu^ riavou-^sd 

.t , a yellow dve F tpandarin » 

Any Ch nfse o nCi.ai who .s entitled to 
wear "a co^oureo button at the top of his cap 
IS a manclar.n The colour ot the button, 
wh.ch ina\ be a jewel, or made ot gold or 
sii\er, shows the rauij m the mandarmate 
'man' da nn at , or order of mandarins 
Tiiere arc nine grades in ah ^lanciarnate 
also means the distnct in which a mandarin 
IS appointed as well as the power w'hich he 
exercises m that distnct 

The male of the mandarin duck 'n ) — 
gaiencufata — has a neck niS ot chestnut 
colour and a * fan ot chestnut and purple , 
the crest is coloured wrh te, green ana brown 
It is a native of East Afnca The mandarin 
orange in) — Clints jiobiiis — ot which the 
tangerine is a relation is a small species 
growm m China Mandarin is also the name 
of a dve, obtained from coal-tar, which is of 
the colour of a mandarin orange 

Port // andarin, Malay mantrl counsellor, 
Sansk. from mantra advice from man 

to think 



Mandarin — A Chinasa officiaU with a batton on lop 
of hu hat to indicate that he is a mandsirin. 


mandate (mS.n' dat), n An order or 
command issued -with authority , a judicial 
command from a superior court to an 
inferior, or to an mdividual , a form of 
contract , an order or rescript of the Pope 
(F ma^idement, mandat ) 

A court of appeal may issue a mandate 
or order that a law case shall be retried, if 
it IS desired that the case should be further 
considered In ancient Rome there was a 
form of agreement or contract known as 
mandaium, or mandate, by which a person 
called the mandator (mS.n da.' tor, n ) handed 
property over to another person called the 
mandatary (m&n' da ta n, n ) or mandatory 
{man' da to n, n), who undertook to look 
after it for the mandator without payment 
In Scotland a person, sucSi as a factor, 
who looks after property for another, is a 
mandatory, and the contract for this service 
15 cdUed a mandate 
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mandibuc 


MAJJDRILL 


A maildate is also an order from the 
Pope tbht a certain person be appointed to 
a particular position To-dav, when w e speak 
of a mandate we usually mean a positive 
order or direction, such as that assumed to 
be gi\en as to pohcy by the voters to a 
representative or to the Government they 
place m power by their choice at an election 
A mandated (rnSn d5t' ed, adi ) territory is a 
country or region which is placed under the 
control of one of the Great Powers called a 
Mandatory {adj ) Powder, by a mandate from 
the League of Nations Palestine is a 
mandated territory, of which Great Britain 
IS the mandatory 

L manddtwn, neuter pp of manddre to 
charge, put into a person s ha n d, from tnutiii 
(ablative of manus hand), daitis given, pp of 
dare to give Syn Bidding, charge, decree, 
injunction, instruction 

mandible (mS,n' dibl), n The jaw . in 
vertebrate animals, the lower jaw , in birds, 
also the upper jaw , in inse(^ and crusta- 
ceans, one of the tooth-bke biting organs 
(F mandtbule, mdcho%re ) 

In anatomy, the lower jaw of man and 
other mammals is called the mandible, or 
inferior maxilla. In some insects, and m 
spiders and crustaceans, the mandibles are 
pmcer-like organs adapted to bite or pierce 
the body of another creature 

A part or organ belongmg to the jaw may 
be described as mandibular (mAn dib' u lar, 
adj) , an insect furnished with mandibles 
for biting IS said to be mandibulate (mSn 
dib' u lat, adj ), or mandibulated (m^n dib' u 
lat ed, €tdj ) 

O F maiidible (F ma}idibule), L mandxbula 
jaw, from mandere to crush, chew 


mandolin (m§,n' do hn), « An Italian 
musical instrument de- 
scended from the lute, 
havmg a rounded body, 
and strung with four 
or more pairs of strings 
(F mcmdolvne ) 

The Neapohtan man- 
dolm has four pairs 
of stnngs, and the two 
strings of each pair 
are tuned to the same 
note , the intervals 
between tlie pairs are 
fifths, as m the viohn 
The strmgs, which are 
of wore, are plucked 
or struck with a piece 
of wood, tortoiseshell, 
or mel^, called a 



plectrum The finger- 
board is provided witli 


board is provided witli 
Mudoim —TU mu- raised frets of metal 
to indicate the position 
of the fingers in forming 
the notes 

F mandohne, Itai mandohno, dim ot mandola, 
mavtdora, variants of -pandora See banjo, 
pandora 


mandrag'ora (ni5,n dra.g' 6r a), w Name 
formerly apphed to the mandrake and to 
narcotic potions prepared from it , now the 
name of the genus to which the plant belongs 
See mandrake (F mandragove ) 

L, Gr mandragoras 

mandrake (m5,n' drSk), n Any plant of 
the genus Mandragora (F mandragore ) 
The mandrake is a hardy herbaceous plant 
found m many parts of south Europe, which 
be 2 Lrs small, pale flowers and rounded fruits 
shaped something like the apple Its fleshy 
root, whiCh contains a narcotic poison, was 
thought to look something like a human 
body, and in olden times was fabled to gi-\ e 
out a shnek when the plant was pulled up 
M E mandrag{pr)e, O F mandragore^ L , Gr 
mandragoras Popularly associated with E 
man and drake (=» dragon) See mandragora 

mandrel (man'drel), n A revolvmg axis, 
especially a spindle or arbor m a laSie to 
which IS fixed the work to be shaped , a rod 
or core on which metal may be shaped or 
forged Another form is mandril (man' 
dni) (F mandrtn ) 

To the mandrel is attached either a cliuck, 
to hold a drill or oilier tool, or a face-plate, 
to which may be bolted tlie piece of metal 
to be turned, milled, or otherwise worked 
The word is used also for a spindle to hold 
an object to be turned, or one, such as a 
curcular saw or cutter, needing to be re- 
volved m the lathe 

F mandrtn mandrel, chuck, punch, possibly 
from Gr mandra an enclosed space, stall, bed 
m which the stone ot a ring is set , or akin to 
Oscan mamphitr a bow-drill, part of a lathe 



Mandrill — The mendrill is one of the Inrsest of 
the West African baboons. 


mandrill (man' dnl), n A West African 
baboon {Papio mai^non) (F mandrill ) 

This animal is one of tlie largest of tlie 
baboons, and is distinguished by its somewhat 





MAJrPITCATE 


MANG-B 


pig-like snout and the lar:;e .mgs oa 
either check Tlie^e latter c re bnqnt olue 
in colour, contrast rg- strc"tly \\-ti 2 tlie 
sca.rlet of the snout itself T-^e cc.*^.re teeth 
are enormorsly cle\ doped the Lmbs stout 
and \ er\’ stro”^ an 1 tixc ted a mere stu*np 
The manardl i*a3 ed to a croou age in 
captitnU', and one kept at t.*e I-onvion Zoo 
attained nearly tort^- years 
E tf Hf and " 

znandTicate (mdn' du kat^, z * To eat, 
to chew <F iiiatiget, wdeJer) 

The word manducate and its den\atives 
are seldom used, but anj-tlimg which can be 
eaten or masticated is" manducable m&n' 
du kabl, adj ) Our teeth he*p in tins 
rocess The term manducation ^mS.n 
u ka' shun, n) is applied to the par- 
takmg of the eucharist The mandibles of 
animals or msects are sometimes described 
as manducatory (man' du ka to n, adj ) 
organs 

L mayidiicatus, p p of maud^cCi, e to chew, 
masticate 

mane (man), n The long hair on the 
neck of some animals (F criviiie ) 

The mane of the lion adds greatly to his 
fierce appearance, but on^ the male' animal 
IS maned (mand, adj ) Some animals have 
no mane, that is, they are maneless (man' 
163, ad^ ) The mane>sheet (n ) is a covering 
for the upper part of a horse's neck 

We sometimes speak of a person havmg 
a wild mane of hair, meaning it is thick, 
bristly, or untidy Sometimes wo use the 
word mane figuratively or poeticadly to 
describe the Ime of foam on top of a wave, 
and probably that is why ocean waves have 
been spoken of as w-hite horses. 

A -S manu , cp Dutch maan, G. mahne, 
O. Norse mdn, O H G mana (nape of the) neck, 
probably the original meaning , cp Welsh 
»iwn, Irish mum neck, L monlle necklace 

manage (ma nfizh'), n A ndmg-school , 
horsemanship , the art of training horses 
(F manhge, iquttaUon, dressage ) 

See manage 

manes (mfi' nSz), n pi In Roman mytho- 
logy the disembodied spirits of the dead 
(F mdnes ) 

The Romans gave the name manes 
particularly to the spirits of dead ancestors, 
who were regarded as deities, and as bemg 
immortal Like the Chinese of to-day, 
the Romans were ancestor-worshippers 
They set up altars m their houses to the 
dead, and a special festival, the Feralia, 
was held m their honour The word manes 
is used only m the plural 

L Manes» probably meaning the good, kmdly, 
from manus (adj ) good 

TTrianfwl (m 3 jL' ful) FoT thlS WOtd 
and manfully, see vmder man 

man^abey (m&ng' ga ba), n A West 
African monkey belongmg to the genus 
Cercocelms (F mangdbey ) 

The mangabey is a small, long-tailed 
monkey, and is often seen in captivity 


Owi’ig to irs doci.e tr.encli\’ nature *t la 
£a3 't tamel, qu c*tiy learns amus rg 

It -s soi-iel mes cai.ed the w uite- 
evei-d monkcv, beca.^'-e its eyehds are f e^h- 
coloured There are «e'' cra^ «-pecje& pud 
\ C4.ri.cties, tne oe«t kno\r bemg the sooty 
mengaoey, tne % kitc-co -ared mangabey, 
ana tne black rrangatiey 

Named ov B-nou n Ttla* m Mada- 
ga&ca'‘, w'^'e e r t is not 



Maasabay — Tbe wtuto^coUared mansabey, a small 
Wast Afnoan monkey often seen in captivity 

manganese (m&ng' ga n 5 z , m&ng' ga 
nSs), n A diatomic metallic element found 
mainly as pjurolusite, or the black oxide IF 
manganese ^ 

Manganese has a reddish-grey or whitish- 
grev colour, and is harder than iron It is used 
m connexion with the manufacture of iron 
and special steels, and is alloyed also with 
copper, brass, and nickel The dioxide of 
this metal is found m the eaxth as black 
crj’-stals or pyrolusite It is used m glass- 
makmg and as a depolarizer m Leclanch6 
batteries and dry cells 

The word mangamc (md.ng gILn' ik, adj ) 
IS apphed to compounds of manganese m 
its tnvalent, or highest, combining form. 
A manganate (mSng' gd. iiS.t, n ) is a salt of 
mangamc acid From the manganates of 
potash and sodium are prepared the purple 
permanganates which are famihar and useful 
^mfectants Anything containing man- 
ganese, or related to it, is manganesian (mfing 
g& nS' zi an, adjX An ore yielding the mineral 
IS called manganiferous (m 3 .ng ga nif' er us, 
adj ), for instance, the ^ey manganese ore 
knowm as manganite (mS.ng'’ ga nit, ti.}- '^be 
ores occur m Russia, the tJ.S A , Brazil, and 
India 

F mangafUse, Ital manganese, a corruption 
of magnesta See magnesia, magnet 

mange (mfin]), n A sl^n disease in 
cattle, dogs, and horses (F gale ) 

A dog attacked by the mange is said to be 
mangy (mS,n' 31, adj ), and his condition 
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lyr A NGEI4-WURZEL 


MANGOSTEEN 


as being one of manginess (mS-n' ]i nes, u ) 
It IS caiised by insect parasites 

M E manjewe, O F nianjue greediness, tood, 
itch, from tnanjuer (F manger), L manducare 
to eat, from mandere to chew See mandible 
manducate, manger 

xnansel-wurzel (mSiig' gl wSr' zl), n 
A variety of beet with large roots Another 
form is mangold- wurzel (miLng' gold wSr zl) 
(V grosse betterave ) 

The mangel-wurzel is an improved variety 
ot the sea-beet, and is cultivated largely 
as food for cattle, sheep, and pigs, especially 
in Europe In America it is given to animals 
rather as an appetiser 

Corruption of G mangold-vouYzel, from man 
gold beet, wurzel root See root, wort 


manger (m§.n' ]erj, n A box or trough 
from which horses and cattle eat their food 
(F cr^cfie, tnangeotre, rateher) 

In stables and cow-houses are mangers ot 
wood or iron to hold the fodder of the 
ammals We all remember the fable of tlie dog 
in the manger, which could not, of course, eat 
the horse's fodder itself, and was too ill- 
tempered to let the ammal enjoy it 
As related in Luke (u, 7), the infant Christ 
was placed in a manger of the stable 
at Bethlehem, since His parents could find 
no room m the inn itselt So the lowly 
manger has become the theme of countless 
legends and poems smce that day 
O F iHongeure (F mangeone) from manger 
to eat, L manducare, from mandere to crush, 
chew See mange 

mangle [i] (mSng' gl), vt To tear or 
hack in cutting , to mar or spoil (F 
miMer, dich%rer, gdcher, meurtrtr ) 

A hon mangles or mutilates and tears its 
prey with its teeth and claws A boy who 
mispronounces ^ a word may be said to 
mangle it A person who misquotes or 
falsines some passage from a poem, marrmg 
its beauty or rhythm, mangles it 


A-F mahangler, trequeutative of OF 
mahatgner to maim, from mahatng a maiming 
See maim 

mangle [2] (mang' gl), n A machine 
with wooden rollers between which damp 
hnen is pressed and smoothed v t To press 
m a mangle (F cyhndre , passer an 
cyhndve ) 

The mangle is used to expel tlie water 
from articles which have been washed, and 
also to smoothe the coarser household 
hnen Other articles are mangled before 
bemg ironed A person using a mangle is a 
mangier (m^ng' gler, n ) 

From Dutch mangelen to mangle , cp Ital 
mangano hnen-press, both from L L manganum 
Gr mangganon a catapult or machine for defen 
sive purposes, axis of a pulley See mangonel 

m ango (m&ng' go), n An 
East Indian tree {Mangtfera 
Indica) , its fruit pi man- 
goes (ming' gdz) (F mangmer, 
mangtie ) 

The mango is a yellow-red, 
kidney-shaped fruit about as 
large as an apple, and very 
sweet The tree itself is an 
evergreen growing to a height 
of about sixty feet, having m 
summer yellow-stnped white 
blossoms borne in panicles A 
golden-coloured East Indian sea- 
fish, Polynemiis paradiseus is 
called the mango- fish {n ) 

A well-known tnck of Indian 
luggiers is the mango-trick (w ) 
The juggler sets a mango plant 
in the ground and covers it 
witli a basket Shortly after- 
wards he removes the basket 
and the people watching see what is 
apparently a small mango-trcc bearing fruit 
Poit manga, Malay ivaugga Tamil mtlu~kdv 
mango tiec-lruit 

mangold-wiirzel (mang' gold wGr' zl) 
This s anollier form of mdugol-wuizel 
See mangel-wurzel 

mangonel (mang^ go ncl), n A mcdiac\ al 
engine of war (F ntangoniiean ) 

The mangonel was worked with counter 
poises, in tlie manner of a caiiipult, and v\ai 
used to hurl stones and other inissile‘^> 
amongst tlie enemy or against tlic walls of 
a fortification 

O F mango^iel, L L maugoncllns dim oI 
mangd See mangle fsl 

mangosteen (niang' go stCnj, n An 
East Indian tree ((jarcinta Mangostami) 
or its orangc-like fruit Another form is 
mangostine (mSLng' go stun) (F mangoustan, 
mangouste ) 

This tree, which is an evergreen, grows 
to the height of twenty feel, and is a native 
of the Malay Peninsula It boars deep 
red flowers, and a delicious and wholesome 
roundish fruit 
Malay manggnstan 



Mang«r interior of n stable, showing tbe mansMr at the left- 

hand ^e, from the painting by George Morland. 
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MANGROVE 


MANIFEST 


xxiazigsrove # A tr^*^ :- 

tree ot tr.e genus Rf ::*'pt »i F > . ^ # 

The manpfro\e, wmcli s I’l s/r-’^pv 

places bv the co?st tnro\vs out c-er c. ro^ts 
which advance and form rorests so dense 
that it IS almost impossible to penetrate 
them So land at the ed?e of the sea e\entj- 
ally IS reclaimed bv the natural gro»\nh of 
^he mangro\ es The torest harbours water- 
»'‘irds, crabs, and even oysters, *\hich fasten 
themseK es to the roots The common 
mangrove {Rhizophora itzangisj bears white 
flowers and strange seeds that germinate 
and throw out roots while still attached to 
the parent tree Mangrove bark is used for 
tanning 

Perhaps akin to Span ma gle Port v a sits 
w hich mav be Of Malaj an or Brazilian ongin Tae 
terminat'on is due to the influence of E groTse 
mangy (mSn' ji) , adj Having the mange 
See tinder mange 

manhandle (man' hS.n dl), v t To move 
by man-power to handle roughly See 
under man 

manhood (man' hud), « The state of 
being a man, or of attaining full age , 
manliness See under man 
mania (ma' ni a), m A disorder of the 
mind, accompanied by great excitement, 
hallucmations, and violence , a craze, or 
infatuation (F fohe, manie, hibte ) 

Mama was formerly regarded as a distinct 
form of insamty, but is now treated as a 
stage or phase of mental derangement. 
A maniac (mil' ni dk, n ), or violent madman, 
is not always v lolent, but cheerfulness and 
depression may also be showm Maniac 
{ad] ) or maniacal (ma ak al, adj ) be- 
haviour IS that characteristic of a ra^ung 
lunatic or of a person aflflicted with mental 
disease who at times acts with frenzy and 
'^olence 

In the figurative sense we may speak of 
a mama or craze for dancing, tennis, or 
jazz music, the word is also used for a 
craze that sweeps over aU or part of a 
country, making sober, steady persons lose 
their heads or do stupid things Durmg the 
railwray mama of 1843-45 people bought 
railway shares madly, hoping to make Dig 
profits, but thousands w’ere ruined by the 
^ump which followed The mad ru^ for 
stocks m connexion with what has been 
called the “ South Sea Bubble " (1720) was 
also a mama of this sort 

T , from Gr mama madness, from matnesthat 
to mad, rage , cp menos mind. Svn. 
Craze, delusion, derangement, frenzy 

Manichaean (m^ 1 kS' anh adj 
Pertainmg to Mamchaeism n A behever m 
Mamchaeism (F mamchien ) 

-^The Mamchaean rehgion, called Mamchae- 
ishr- (ni 3 .n' 1 ke izm, n ), from its founder. 
Mam, or Mamchaeus, a Persian, originated 
m or about the year a d 250 Mam took 
the old Persian behef of the imiverse bemg 


^ t .e O’ e- 0 , an * 

i » t. c tC-r 01 E’* , an i on ; i s I t; 

i ti'e i-n O’ a -i cce-^s;.on of 
rerr -tr". "g G^zl • .0 nad oecn serxt nto 
ti-':; w jt' * ro e .t Amons these bpmts, 
t was sad, ra'i .co*' Xoah, Abraham, and 
Chr.at j. Mi-n. c aimed to be the 

last of tr « I ne 

Man.caaeism ^on .ts wa;,- m Persia, Inr.ia, 
and Central As.a, and endured jnt.l the 
se\entn century A lorm of this doctr.ne 
arose wntli a tne Catnohe Church and lasted 
till the thirteen til centnry as a heresy A 
Mamchee .mSn i k 5 ', n or Maaichaean, 
was a believer in this rebgion, or a follower 
of Man. 

L. L \Ic} ''Ciuas tSt Gr ^lan *’* a^os, adj , also 
a form of the name Sila^i^ or dJzwi E ad, 



Mamonre . — A lady in a bcaotyw-parlour bavins her 
fln8ei>natls manicured. 


manicure (m&n' 1 kur) , 71 The care ot the 
hands and finger-nails , a person who attends 
to hands and finger-nails as a business. 
V t To treat the hands and finger-nails 
(F ^nanuctire , soigner las ma%ns ) 

In London and other large cities mameure, 
often associated wnth chiropody, is part of 
the busmess of beauty-peirlours, as they are 
called, m which hairdressmg, massage, and 
other such services are rendered ^lany 
hairdressers combine some of these services 
with their other duties, and mameure the 
hands of customers who desire it. 

F manicure, manucure, from L manies hand. 
c&ra care 

manifest (m&n' 1 fest), ad]. Easily 
seen ; visible to aU ; evident to sight or 
mmd , unmistakable , obvious v t To 
show clearly , to reveal , to be evidence of , 
to enter m a ship's manifest i; t To publicly 
express an opinion , to reveal one's emotions 
or presence, n A document giving details 
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manifesto 


Dt a ship s cargo and the names of passengers , 
bill of Jading (F Svtdent, clair dimontrer, 
moiitrer se declarer, se mam fester mamfeste) 
A fall in temperature to freezmg point 
IS manifested by the formation of ice on 
water, and a nse by its thawing and return 
tx> a fluid state A person who cherishes 
anger may manifest it by his expression, or 
by a manifest change in his demeanour 
Within "Six days of a ship's leaving port, a 
paper, called a manifest, must be sent by the 
shipowners to the customs ofiflcer of the port 
trom which the ship has cleared This con- 
tains a lull list of all the goods earned and 
the names of the persons to whom they are 
to be dehvered If the owners of the ship 
did not see that this was done it would 
be a manifest or unmistakable neglect 
of duty 

We can show or manifest ]oy and sorrow 
and they are therefore manifestable (mhn 
test abl adj ) since they can be shown by 
words or actions The greeting we give a 
person may be a manifestation (man i fes 
ta' shun, n \ of cordiality or coldness, of 
sincerity or of hypocrisy, according to its 
character and our true feehngs towards the 
recipient Whatever tends to make any- 
thing plain, clear, or e^ndent is manifestative 
(maxi 1 fes' ta tiv, adj ) 

Anyone who shows or manifest® his feelings 
IS a manif ester (m§.n' i fest er, n ) of them 
We say that an event is manifestly (min' i 
fest h, adv ) impossible if it is clear tliat it 
could not happen , and if anyone persisted 
m a contrary statement we might retort 
that his remark was manifestly absurd 
The state of being mamfest or clearly seen 
or understood is manifestness (man' i fest 
nes, n ) or obviousness 

F mamfeste, L manifestus, perhaps meaning 
struck by the hand, palpable, ^car, Irom manil 
with the hand, festus supposed p p of fendere 
to strike, the pnmitive v found in defetidere, 
pffendere, tnfestus Svn adj Apparent, cleai, 
conspicuous, evident, plain v Demonstrate, 
disclose, di^lay, evince Ant adj Hidden, ob 
scure V Conceal, hide, obscure, suppress 
manxEesto (min i fes' to), « A public 
declaration made by an authoritativo person 
or body setting out intentions, facts, or 
opinions , pi manifestoes (mSn i los' tdz) 
Vi To issue a manifesto (F mamfeste 
declaration ) 

^e issuing of manifestoos, or ofhcial 
proclamations, through the Press, m tlie form 
of placards, is a quick way ol informing 
the pubhc of what officials intend to do or 
have done In 1892 Sir Samuel Griffith, 
premier of Queensland, issued a manifesto 
to the people of Queensland, and announced 
that the sugar-growing industry of that 
country could be continued only if coloured 
labourers were brought in from outside 
Ital See mamfest Syn n Declaration, pro 
clamation * 

x namf old (m&n if 61 d), adj Having many 
forms ; many and various , shown or apph^ 


^VtANlFOLD 


in many ways , reduphcating « A 
of a writing or design taken Sy a man?fn?J 

process a tube with several branchy to 

conduct steam or gas in an engine 
multiply or copy by a manifold prctoef. 
(F divers, mulupU, colUcteur dKt cS 

chauffeur ) 

In the Psalms (civ, 24} it is , 

the wonders of creation^ O Lord ^ 
manifold are thy works i m wisdom ho'I 

In the engine of a motor-car a charce of 
gas and air is led from the carburettor 
into the cyhnder through a many-branch^ 
pipe, caUed a manifold, a branch gome to 
each cyhnder, another manifold collect 
the exhaust gases from the cylinders and 
conducts them to the exhaust pipe 

The simplest form of manifold \mtme is 
that in whicli a number of sheets of 
paper are interleaved wiili carbon paper 
that IS, paper coated with a coloured pigment 
combined with wax or grease Any mi 
pression made on the topmost sheet by the 
pen or pencil in writing will cause the pigment 
on the carbon paper to be transferred to the 
plain sheet next below it, so that a replica 
of whatever is written on the top sheet 
will appear on the sheets below Sheets ot 
plain and carbon paper similarly alternated 
^ typewriter and mam 
folded Thin writing or tvpewnUng paper 
suitable for tins purpose is called manifold 
paper or simply mam told 



Manifold t^ut arrancinsr shaets of thin typing 
and carbon paper preparatory to makinff 
manifold copies. 


Several kinds ol manifolder (man' 1 Idid 
er, n), or copying apparatus, arc now used 
lor making many copies ot typewritten 
documents 
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MANIKIN 


MANIPLE 


\ thinc^ IS pro\ed manifoldly i 

^old li, adi , if proved in manv 'ivavs or 
many times o\er The state" of oe nc: 
manifold, many-sided, or multiple *5 caded 
manifoldness (man' 1 fold nes, « ) or multi- 
plicit\" The \anet\’ of torm in 'wh.cii life 
appears in animals and plants may be called 
it& manitoldness 


this Another spedins: 1- Manilla [ma ml' a* 
'F „ at , Ic era, a Mati 

T*ie c^ieroot called a Manila is made from 
a tobact-o leai o: di'^tincti\e aroma grown 
in tl e Phfippxre^ Manila hemp ) is the 
fibre obtamei irom a plantain tree d/ ^sa 
s that grows in the Pnilippines, used 
for ropes, can\ as, and bagging Z^Ianila 


From E / lany and fold , A -S 1, icd 

SitX ad? Complicated, di\erse multiple, 
‘ 5 undr>’ Ant adj Simple single 




Mimikm. — X sxx»ttp of momldxM in « droMmaJuus « 
displayins ccMftiunas of yanoiu ponodb. 

znaxukm (mS.n'’ 1 kin), A little man . 
a dw arf , an anatomical model showTng the 
structure of the body , a lay figure , a small 
American bird , one whose duty is to wear 
and show off fashionable clothes in a dress- 


ropes are used on ships because thev stand 
the weather well 

The strong browmish paper called Manila 
paper, used for making envelopes 
and for wrapping goods, was 
onginallv made mainly of the 
fibres of ^lamla hemp, but is 
now manufactured from the fibre 
of anv other like substances 
w hich give tenacity 

In the Philippines and India 
a large tree called the Manila 
tamarind {n) is widely culti\ated 
tor its fruit, w’hich the form 
of a curling pod, containing a 
sweet, edible pulp The tree is 
actually a native of Mexico and 
has the scientific name of Pake- 
colobiiitn dvlce 

zneinilla (ma ml' a), n A 
metal ring worn on the arm or 
wnst by certain African tribes , a 
piece ol metal, shaped hke a rint 
_ „ . ^ or horseshoe, formerlv used a 

* . monej" by nati\ es of \^^est Africa 

(F ma,iille, hraceJet, btassard ) 
Span mamlla (cp Port maazlha^ Ital 
ifiamglia, F maniUe) from L utoallc necklace, 
or ndmiciila little hand 

manioc (man' 1 ok), n The cassava 
plant , the meal made from its root Se& 


making establishment , a model of the 
human figure used to display garments 
Other forms are mannikin (man' 1 km), 
mannequm (man e ka«'), and for the bird 
manakin (man' a km) (F petit homnie, 
ndbot, anatomie, mannequin ) ^ 

Students of anatomy use a model or 
pictured representation of the human body, 
from which they learn the form and situation 
of its prmcipal organs and structures The 
manakin or manikin is a small, bnghtly- 
plumaged bird of tropical America of the 
genus Pipra^ often kept m our avianes 
Among them may be mentioned the black’ 
headed, bronze, and white-headed manakin 

!Mamkins m a dressmaking estabhshment 
are women employed to wear, and so exhibit 
to prospective purchasers, the various dresses, 
so that the customers may better make their 
choice The hfe-like models we see m the 
window of such an establishment, on which 
garments are arranged, are also known as 
manikins 

O F manequin, from M Dutch manneken, 
dim of man man 

Manila (ma ml' a), fz A cheroot made at, 
or exported from Manila, m the Phihppme 
Islands , manila hemp , a rope made firom 


cassava (F manioc, cassave ) 

Native Brazilian mandioca 
maniple (man' ipl), n A narrow strip 
of cloth w’orn over the left arm by the 
officiating priest at Mass , a subdi\ ision of 
a Roman legion, consisting of sixty or one 
hundred and twenty men with their officers 
(F manipule, fanon ) 

The mample used at Mass in the Roman 
Catholic Church is thought to be derived 
from a Imen napkin earned on the left arm ; 
it IS now an embroidered silk or velvet stnp. 
A like vestment is sometimes used in the 
Church of England at the Euchanst 

The mample m the ancient Roman army 
contained either one hundred and twenty 
hastati (inexperienced troops), or principes 
(weU- trained), who formed the first two 
lines of the legion, but in the case of the third 
hne (tfiam, or veteran soldiers) a maniple 
numbered sixty men only In ancient times 
the standard was a pole, on the top of which 
was bound a handful or small bundle of hay 
or straw, and the soldiers who followed the 
same standard were called a mample 
Mampular (ma mp' u lar, adj ) means relating 
to a mample 

L mamp? 4 ,lus handful, from manus hand, and 
the root pU to fill (cp plinus full) 
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mANIPlXES 


MAimHR 


rjua' a..' J 'p — ~ "• ~ 

maniplies (men' i plfz) This is another 
speUina oi man’'-plies See manTOlies 
laianipulate (ma nip' u IStJ ,v r To handle , 
to nandle skilfully , to tamper \vith . to 
control artfully v t To use the hands 
cleverly (F manceuvrer, manifuler^ mamer, 
r^gty^ mener , jou^r des mains ) 

in setting a broken limb or replacing a 
dislocated joint the surgeon manipulates 
the bones so as to brmg them together m 
correct posTtion Only a skilful <mver can 
handle or manipula'te the steermg-wheel 
and the controls of a motor-car m crowded 
streets A person who is clever or artful m 
arranging matters, or m influencing people 
to suit his own purpose, is sometimes said 
to manipulate them 



fifluaiipaUt*. — ConfoMd trmttie. in whiek it is ditB- 
colt to maaipalKtie a motor>«ox. 


ThehandEng or manipulation (mi mp ii IS' 
shun, « ) ot the scientinc apparatus used m 
experiments or demonstrations requires a 
good deal of mampular (mi mp' u lar, ) 
or mampulatoiy (mi mp' u li to n, a^j 
skill il^ne-settizig is sometimes called 
manipulative (ma mp' u li tiv, ad/ ) surgery 
A manipulator (mi mp' u li tdr, n ) is one 
who handles or mampulates in any of the 
senses mentioned 

L L mamptiULtus, p p of mantptddre to lead 
by the hand, literally to fill the hand with, 
handle See mample 

Mania (ma' ms), n The genus of 
edentates that mcludes the pangohns, or 
scaly ant-eaters of Asia and AJEnca (F 
fnants ) c 

Invented sing of L JdSnis spirits These 
creatures are so called from fiieix ghostly 
appearance, or because they go m search of their 
food by night See manes 
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Manltou (min' i too), n Among the 
North American Indians, a spirit or super- 
natural bemg (F manttou ) 

Different tribes of American Indians have 
different mamtous, or guardian giints, but 
the Great Mamtou means the Creator, or 
Great Spirit In many cases the mamtou is 
an animal regarded as a totem or object of 
worship The word also means a febsh, or 
sometlung which is supposed to give power 
to or protect the person or tribe to whom 
It belongs 

North Amencan Indian memtio a spint. 

mankind (xnin kiadO- For this word, 
manlike, etc „ see undee m a n , 

maima (min' i), n The nuracalously 
provided food of the children of Israel in the 
wilderness , spiritual food , a sweet, gummy 
exudation jErom the floweanng ash-tree, 
used m medicine as a mild aperient (F 
mcmne } 

The story of the manna which the Israel- 
ites ate IS rdated m Exodus (xvi) The gummy 
substance now called manna is obtained 
from the two deciduous ash-trees [Fraxmus 
Omus) called the manna-ash (m ), and 
F roiundtfolia, which are found m southern 
Europe, aiMi grow to a height of thirty feet 
The manna is got from cuts made in the 
bark in summer 

A similar gum, obtained from the Arabian 
tamarisk, is called Jews' manna, Hebrew 
manna, Persian manna, or manna of Mount 
Sinai , and some people think it may have 
been the manna spoken of in the Bible 

A tree yieldmg manna is described as 
manniferous (ma nif' ir us, adj ) Manna- 
croup {n ) 13 that coarse part oi wheat-meal 
whidb IS left after the grams are ground into 
flour The word manna is sometimes used 
m rehgious wntmgs to mean spiritual 
sustenance or divme help 

L . Gr , teem Heb m&n gift, or Egyptian 
mannu gummy substance The popular denva- 
tion IS that metama <-> Heb man hH what is 
this ^ (Exodus XVI, 15) 

znannequin (man i kin') This is 
another form of mamkm See manikm 

maimer (min' er), n The way in which 
a thing is done or happens , mode , style , 
demeanour or bearing , sort or mnd , 
ifl) well-bred or lU-bred behaviour, con- 
duct indicative of good breeding , pohteness , 
modes of hfe , social conditions (F facon, 
mamdre, style, allure, espice, mameres, 
mceurs ) 

We may say that the work of some artist 
os m the maimer of the Flemish sdiool, tliat 
IS to say, m the style of the groat Flemish 
painters We may speak, perhaps, of some- 
thmg being done after tlie French manner, 
meaning m the way or style of tlio Frencli 
A doctor's bedside manner is his bearing or 
deportment when attending a sick patient 
If we ask about anyone what manner of man 
he 13 , we mean what sort or kind of man 


MANNIKIN 


MANOMETEK 


change positions , to employ stratagem , 
to use trickery v t To cause to perform 
manoeuvres , to effect by skilful disposition 
of forces, or by strategy (F mancsuvre, 
mancsuvres, deplotement, sit atagime, ruse , 
mancsuvrer, user d' astuoe , manasuvrer) 

A manoeuvre may be so effected that it 
gives to the army commander who carries 
it out a decisive advantage o\ er the enemy 
the word may mean simply the tactical 
disposition of the armed forces or the plan 
or scheme behind some combined movement 
m which several armies may join In the 
plural, manoeuvres mean usually naval or 
military exercises earned out as part of the 
traimng of sailors or soldiers, when tlie 
conditions of war are simulated, and one 
fleet or army takes the part of an 
attacker while another seeks to resist and 
de eat it 

A commander, or even a chess or draughts 
player, may manoeuvre for a position of 
advantage, or manoeuvre his forces so as by 
a concealed scheme or stratagem to lead 
an opponent to expect attack from a quarter 
other than the real one, from which latter the 
manoeuvrer (ma noo' vrer, n ) will pounce 
upon the enemy unexpectedly Any clever 
scheme or act of strategy is called a manoeuvre 
in the figurative sense 

F man^vre, O F maneuvre, from L L 
man{ti)operdre, L manii operdre to work with the 
hand Manure is a doublet 



ManoeuTre.— 'Troops engagad m warhka manoanrres at Aldarshot, 
A mimic battle be^een armies rcpreientmg ** Northland ” and 
Southland ” le taking place 


When a person seems to be quite suited for 
what he is doing, or to his position in hfe, 
w e say he is to the manner born 

To say that a good king is, in a manner, 
the father of his people, means that he stands 
as it were m this relation to his subjects 
Here the expression, ** in a manner,*’ means 
figuratively,” and qualifies the statement 
The word mannered (m^n' erd, adj ), except 
when it means affected, is seldom us^ with- 
out a qualification, thus a well-mannered 
boy IS one who has good manners, that is, 
his conduct and general bearing show pohte- 
ness, good breeding, and attention to the 
wishes of others , he is mannerly (mS,n' 
er li, ad;} ) or pohte, and has mannerlmess 
(man' er h nes, adj ) 

Such a boy is very different from the ill- 
mannered or mannerless (man' er les, adj ) 
youngster who shows little evidence of good 
Dreedinff 

We also talk of the manners and customs 
of a people or race by which we mean their 
habits and general way of hving A 
mannerism (man' er izm, n ) is any pecuhanty 
of manner or behaviour, as of speech, 
hterary or artistic style, walking or bearing , 
anyone who often acts m a way unusual or 
eccentric may be called a mannerist (mSn' 
er ist, n ) and desenbed as manneristic 
(ma.n er is' tik, ad] ) 

M E manere, O F main{%)er6, Ital manura 
L L maneria vanant of manudrta, fern of 
manudruis belonging to the hand, 
used as n ™ way of treating 
Syn Behaviour, custom, method, 
mien, style 

mannilrin (m§ji' i km) This 
IS another spelhng of manikin 
See manikin 

maTmifl'h (mhn' ish) This is 
an adjective formed from man 
See under man 

mazmite (m3.n' it), n A form 
of sugar obtained chiefly from 
the exudation of the manna- 
tree, Frax%nus Omus Mannitol 
(mS.n' 1 tol) has the same mean- 
ing (F manmte ) 

Mannite is present is small 
quantities m a number of plants, 
including celery and sugar-cane, 
but comes mainly from the 
flowering ash-tree (see manna) 

Mannite forms beautiful crystals , 
it is also known as manmtol, and its chemical 
properties are of special value m medicme 
Mannitose (mSLn' i tos, n ) is a sweetish 
uncrystalhsed compound formed from 
oxidized mannite 
E manna and chemical suf&x -tie 
manoeuvre (ma noo' ver), n An 
evolution or tactical movement of warships 
or troops, a stratagem, a tnck, a clever 
design or artful tnck , (pi) tactical 
exercises of armed forces under warlike 
conditions vt To perform evolutions or 


manometer (ma nom' e ter). « An in- 
strument for measunng the pressure of a 
gas, vapour, or hquid (F. manomHre ) 

The form of manometer used for measunng 
a very low pressure is an upnght glass tube, 
open at the top, m which a column of liquid 
IS raised by the pressure of the gas or liquid 
being measured In this form the column 
IS, of course, subiect to the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and the reading must be checked 
by the atmosphenc pressure shown at the 
same time on a barometer A second kind 
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has a tube sealed at the top and exhausted 
of air, the pressure dnving up a column of 
mercury in the tube, as in the mercury 
barometer, and so giving the true or direct 
reading of pressure In the open-tube type 
above described, the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere must be allow^ for to arrive at the 
true pressure of the gas or liquid In both 
these types the reading is shown by the 
height of the column in the tube 

High pressures are recorded by the pressure 
acting against and deforming a spring, and 
so movmg a part which, in turn, causes a 
hand on the dial or face of the manometer 
to move and show the degree of pressure 
The steam-gauge on a boiler belongs to this 
third class of manometnc (mi n6 met^ nk, 
adj ) or pressure-measurmg devices 
F , from Or monos thin, rare, loose, metfon 
measure Syn Pressure-gauge 



Mamnr-^TlM romainina wlna the atataly old 

monordiome at Stoka Pocaa, tho ac wi a r of TlMmiaa 
Gray* **Lm« Story** 

manor (min' or), n A landed estate, 
entitling its owner to certam rights over 
freehold tenements withm its bounds (F 
manoir ) 

In feudal tunes the lord of a manor had 
great powers and rights over the services 
of his freehold tenants and their villeins, 
etc Now, a manor means a landed estate, 
carrying with it certam surviving rights 
over the tenements of its fre&olders 
The lord of the manor may be a corporation 
or an mdividuaL 

The manor was ongmally a piece of land 
granted to a subject by the king m considera- 
tion of some service done, the holder, m 
turn, might grant portions to others, this 
bemg called sub-inmudation A manor in- 
cluded the manor-house («), n which the 
lord of the manor hvea and where the 
xnanonal (ma nor' i al, adj ) courts were 
held or the busmess oi the manor con- 
ducted, demesne lands, or the private holding 
of the lord, certain pasture and arable lands, 
in which the villeins migh share, and 
common lands 

In America, estates on which long leases 
have been granted, or which are held 
by tenants who cannot be deprived of 


possession by superior landlords, are known 
as manors 

M £ mansr, O F manstr, tnanotr to dwell . 
also a dwelhng, L manSra to remain, dwell, as 
being a permanent residence 

xxxansard roof (min' sird roof) , n A roof 
so designed that attics can be provided 
withont building a story for them (F 
mansards ) 

The name of the French architect who 
designed this kmd of roof was F Mansard 
(155S-1666) The top of a mansard (adj ) roof 
IS much jaatter than usual, but before reach- 
ing the line of the outer waUs it slopes steeply 
suddenly to meet them, so forming a space 
withm which rooms can be constructed 
Mansards are extremely common in the older 
hou<?es of French towns 
manse (mins), n The residence of a 
minister of the Established Church of 
Scotland (F preshyUrs ) 

Correctly speakmg, a manse is the house of 
a Presbsrtenan minister, but the house of a 
Nonconformist mimster in England is often 
called a manse 

L L. moMsa farm, dwellmg-house, fern p p of 
manert to remain 

mansion (min' shun), n A large dwelling- 
house , the residence of a squire or landowner , 
{pi ) a large buildmg divided into residential 
flats (F chdUau^ hdtel) 

A mansion is often tae country house of 
a landed proprietor or other person of 
eminence, and the manor-house was formerly 
so called The large blocks or groups of 
buildmgs arranged with many suites of 
apartments or flats are very often named 
mansions, the plural form being used In 
poetry, the word mansion may signify any 
place of abode, even a bird's nest The 
ofOicial residence of the Lord Mayor of London 
and of certam other Lord Mayors is called 
the Mansion House (n ), a name which is 
sometimes applied to a manor-house 
O F mansion (F maiison)» L mansiO (acc 
•Gn-em) a stay, a dwelling place, from ntansus, 
p p of manlrs to stay, dwell, akin to Or menotn 
to remam 

manalaughter (man' slaw ter), n 
The k il h ng of a human being or human 
bemgs See under man 

mantel (min' tl), n The ornamental 
fixture round and over a fire-place (F 
manteau de cheimnie ) 

This common household fixture usually 
includes a broad ledge called the mantel- 
shelf (« ), or mantelpiece (a ), though the 
latter word is really another name for tlie 
whole mantel The mant^-board (f» ) is a 
board — usually draped — often placed on 
mantelshelves to increase tlieir width 
The same word os mantle (garment), an old 
form of mantel projectmg like a hood 

mantelet (min' tl et), » A short cloak 
or mantle , a shield for protecting gunners , 
any bullet-proof enclosure or shelter. Another 
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spelling IS mantlet (mSnt' let, nJ) (F 
mantelet ) 

F dim of O F mantel (F mantea%C\ See 
mantle 

mantic (rnSn' tik), adj Pertaining to 
divination or prophecy. (F prophMique) 

Ancient soothsayers or diviners practised 
the so-called mantic art And we might 
give this name disdainfully to the Weataer 
Office when one of its iorecasts of fine 
weather has been proved wrong I 

Gr mant%kos, from manHs seer, diviner See 
mantis 

manticore (mS,n' ti kor), n A fabulous 
monster having a man's head, a hon's body, 
and a scorpion's sting 

L mant%c5ra, Gr marttokhdras (wrongly read 
manttkhdras), from O Pers mavtiva- man 
khvar- to eat 

Tyia-n-fTiift (man til' a), « A head-covenng 
for women , also a woman's hght cloak 
(F manhlle ) 

The mantilla is made of lace and falls on 
the shoulders It can be used as a veil 
In Spain its use is common 

Span dim of manta See mantle 



Manbs. — The praymc mantis is not so harmless as 
its name snswests. It u the tiger of the insect world. 


mantis (mdn' tis), n An insect belonging 
to the famdy Manttdae (F mante, mante 
rehgteitse. 

The best-known member of this numerous 
family is the praying mantis " It is given 
this name because it rears itself up and folds 
its large fore-hmbs as if it were praying It 
stands thus simply in order to grasp its 
prey with its foremost pair of legs, whichnave 
teeth like a saw^ The Tur]^ and Arabs 
beheve that the “ pra3nng mantis " is fca: 
ever kneehng in prayer with its face towards 
Mecca, and the Hottentot almost worships 
it as an angehc and samtly insect It is a 
good omen, they think, when one ahghts on 
them But m reality the “ praymg mantis " 
is no saint It is both powerful and savage, 
m fact, the tiger of the insect world Tie 
mantis belongs to the order called Orthoptera, 
which mcludes the dragon-hies, grasshoppers, 
termites and earwigs 

Gr mantis prophet, from the root of mama 

mantissa (mS.n tis' a), n The decimal 
part of a logarithm (F. manttsse ) 

The name logarithm was given by Napier of 
Merchiston in 1614 to a system of numbers 
whereby the processes of multiphcation and 
division are rendered much easier They 


consist of whole numbers and decimals, as 
I 303 The decimal part, 303, is the 
mantissa, and the whole number is called the 
characteristic 

L a useless addition, make-weight, of Etruscan 
origin 

mantle (mSnt' 1 ), « A flowing cloak 
without sleeves , something that covers 
and conceals , a gas-mantle i; / To cover 
or clothe with or as with a mantle , to conceal 
vt To be overspread or to suffuse the <ffieeks 
(said of blood or blushes) ; to froth (of hquids) 
(F manteaii, cape, couveriure, manchon , 
revitir, cacher , se rSpandre, icumer ) 

The word is used of many things that 
cover or seem to do so In zoology the word 
denotes the covering folds of skin, especially 
those that in many of the molluscs enclose 
the internal organs 

The gas-mantle, by the use of which 
ordinary gas gives the well-known incan- 
descent light, is a fragile cap of cotton net- 
work treated with substances that will not 
burn away (generally cena and thona), and 
that give out a bright hght when heated 
Mantlmg (m&nt' hng, n ) is cloth used for 
making mantles, and is also the name given 
in heraldry to the flowing drapery or orna- 
mental scroll-work forming a background to 
a shield A mantlmg {adj ) glass, however, is 
a glass of some frothy hquid, and we speak 
of a blush mantling m the cheeks of a 
bashful bnde 

M E mentel, mantel, partly A -S. mentel, partly 
O F mantel, both from L mantellum cloak, a 
form of mantelum table-cloth, towel, perhaps 
from manus hand, tela web Syn • n Cape, 
cloak, concealment, covenng v Conceal, cover, 
obscure, suffuse Ant v. Bare, clarify, reveal, 
uncover 

Manton (mSLn' ton), n, A sportmg gun 
made by Manton 

In the early part of the mneteenth cen- 
tury Joseph Manton (about 1766-1835) was 
the most noted gun-maker in England He 
made many improvements in the double- 
barrelled shot-gun, among them being the 
addition of the nb which hes on the barrels 
and joins them together 

zxiantra (rndn' trd,), n A Hindu spell or 
charm 

The older form of mantra was a quotation 
from the Vedas, the ancient sacred books 
of the Hindus But a mantra now generally 
means any mysterious saying supposed to 
have magical power 

Sansk = thought, from man to think See 
mandarin 

znaatua (m§,n' tu m A loose gown 
worn by women in Stuart and Georgian 
times (F manteau de femme ) 

This article of dress is mentioned m 
Thackeray's " The Virgmians " (xxxii), 
a novel dealing with the tune of George 
Washington and Dr Johnson In Queen 
Victoria's reign, when mantuas had passed 
out of fashion, a mantua-maker {n ) denoted 
a dressmaker. 
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Apparently F wanteau or Ital manto (mantle) 
and Mantua^ the place-name, have been confused 

manual (m3ji' n al), adj Done with the 
hands n A handbook or pnmer , a service 
book used in the Middle Ages by priests, 
something worked by hand an organ key- 
board (F manual ) 

When an artist or workman becomes very 
expert we say that he possesses great manual 
dexterity A manual worker is one who 
labours with his hands, and the term often 
imphes heavy or unskilled work The old- 
fashioned t 5 rpe of fire-engme, called a manual, 
IS one m which the pump is worked by the 
hands instead of by steam, etc 

Large church and concert organs have 
four or five manuals, or k^boaids, played 
with the hands Their names, in order of 
importance, are great, swell, choir, solo, and 
echo manuals, and they are distingmshed 
from the pedal keyboard, which is played by 
the organist’s feet. 



in large quantities, by machmery , something 
made from raw materials (generally m the 
pi ) , mdustnal production or one of its 
branches v t To make or prepare for 
use by labour or machinery , to fabricate , 
to produce mechamcally v t To be oc- 
cupied m manufacture (F manufacture^ 
fa^que^ fabrtquer, itre faineant) 

In former times, until £he later years of 
the eighteenth century, Great Bntsun was 
very kurgely an agricultural country pro- 
ducing most of its own food Then came 
the mtroduction of the steam-engine, the 
power-loom, and countless other mechanical 
appliances The result was that compara- 
tively small towns became great manufactur- 
ing centres, the agricultural population 
flocking to the more highly mechanical 
enmloyments 

So to-day a large section of people is 
engaged in manufacture, and the great part 
of our food and raw material now comes 
from abroad But m return for this our 
manufacturers (m&n fl f3.k' chur erz, npl) 
send abroad the manufactured goods for 
which Bntam has become famous 

Hvidence given in a court of law is some- 
timea said to be manufactured, meaning that 
certain facts have been distorted to support 
the plaintifi's or defendant's case An 
artist’s or author’s work is said, with disdain, 
to be manufactured stufP if it is done 
mechanically A workshop or factory is 
sometimes called a maniuactory (mSLn u 
f&k' to n, « ) A maxxufactunng (mdn u 
fak' cliur mg, a&f) district is one whose 
mhabitants are largely devoted to 
manufacture 

F, from L mama with the hand, factUra a 
makmg, a thmg made (from facere, p p fact~us) 
SvN ft Commodity, production u Make, 
juVent, produce 


'mmw oxsamuK wtnm coiwol« of mu 
organ wjueh haa four or kavlwwda. 

People receive majmal training (n ) wher 
they are taught how to use tools for snapmg 
wood or metal, and to perform other usefu 
work with the hands The manual class (n y 
m which instruction is given m woodwork, is 
now a regular class m many elementary 
schools for bojrs 

A signature afl&xed to a document m the 
wntmg of the person who is executing the 
document is a sign manual (n ) The deal 
and dumb are able to communicate with each 
other by the manual alphabet (n ), that is, 
a senes of signs, representing letters or 
ideographs, made with the fingers of both 
t^ds In the army the dnU that teaches 
the soldier to carry and use his nfle is known 
as the manual exercise (n ), because all the 
motions are performed manually (min' fi 
il h, adv ), or with the hands 

OP L manuSlts of or connected with 

cue hand (manus) 

man^acture (min u fik' chur), n 
The making of articles or wares, especially 


man u k a (ma noo' ka , ma' noo ki), « 
One of several Australasian trees and shnilM 
of the genus Lepto^ennum (F arbre d th4 ) 
The manuka is related to the myrtle Tlio 
Tasmanian manuka tea-tree {Leptospermum 
laniserum) has aromatic leaves which are 
used for medcing a kind of tea Other 
species, such as the red manuka L 
scopanum), grow m New Zealand The wood 
of the manuka is dark, close-grainod, heavy, 
and very durable 
A Maon word 

manuzmt (min G mitO, vu lo free 
from slavery (F affrancMr) 

In ancient Homo tine manumission (min G 
mish' un, « ), or emancipation, oi slaves 
became common This was because, as the 
freed man afterwards had to become tlie 
master's " chent,” his freedom was often 
to the master's advantage 
L manUmtUete to set free from one's power, 
from mann (ablative of manus hand), mitiare to 
from, dismiss Syn Bmancipato, on- 
ir^cbise, free, release. Ant : Capture, enslave, 
subjugate 
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Tnaniimotor (man Q m6' t6r), n A small 
carnage worked by the hands of the rider 
In the manumotor the power is transmitted 
to the driving wheels from a pair of upnght 
levers moved to and fro, or from a double 
crank turned by the nder Any apphance 
driven by the hands is a manimiotive (man 
u mo' tiv, adj ) machine 

L ntanii by the hand, mdtor mover See 
motor 

maaitire (ma nurO* A substance used 
for fertihzing the sod v t To treat with this 
(F engrats, fum%er, engraisser, fumer ) 

The ^ano obtained from the haunts of 
sea-birds in the south Pacific is an exceedingly 
nch manure Many chemical manures are 
now m use, among which sodium mtrate, 
ammonium sulphite, superphosphate, and 
certain potassic fertihzers are valued for their 
manurial (ma nur' i ai, ctdj ) properties A 
mechamcal manurer (md nur' er, n), called 
a manure distributor {n), is used for spreadmg 
manure evenly over cultivated land When 
a standing crop is ploughed imder for 
manuring (ma nur' mg, adj } purposes, file 
farmer is said to manure his fields with green 
manure 

Contraction of manoeuvre Syn n Fertihzer 


xnanward (m^' ward) Thus is an. 
adjective formed from man See under man 

Manx (m&nks;, adj Relating to the Isle 
of Man or its people n The people of the 
island , their language 

The Manx people, known as Manxmen 
{n pi ) and Manxwomen (n pi ) , are descend- 
ants of the Northmen and the Celts Their 
language, which is rapidly dying out, is not 
unlike the Gaehc of the Highlanders A 
tailless cat, with longer hind-Iegs than the 
ordinary domestic cat, is common in the 
island, and so is known as the Manx cat (« ). 
It IS also found m Russia and the Far East 
From Man and O Norse adj, suffix -sk. 
xosaxy (men' i), adj Numerous n A 
large number (F nombreux, matnt, beau* 
cot^y foule, muHxtude ) 

In the sentence, " I have been there 
many times,*’ the word is an adjective, but 
in '* The voice ot the many is not always to 
be trusted,** it is a noun We may speak of 
the common crowd as the many Too many 
generally means things not wanted, because 
there are already enough In the colloquial 
phrase He was one too many lor me, the 
meaning is that he knew too much, he was 
too sharp, or was superior in soni^ 
other way 

The many-headed (adj ) monstei 
IS a picturesque way of speaking 
of the public and stressing its 
large variety of opinions, hence 
many-headedness [n ) is used of 
a group or body consisting of 
many persons Many-sided (adj ) 
may mean either having many 
sides, or, when used of a person, 
very versatile Many-sidedness 
(n ), therefore, often means the 
power of mterestmg oneself in all 
manner of difierent thing:. 

Common Teut word M E mam, 
mom, A -S mantg, montg , cp Dutch 
memg, O H -G manag, G manch, 
Dan mange, Goth manages , akin to 
Insh mtmc, Welsh myny^ frequent. 
Syn Divers, manifola, multiplied, 
numerous, sundry Ant Few, in- 
frequent, rare, scarce, uncommon 



Maniuonpt . — K Uslily ornam«nt«d manuscript of tha fiftooath 
oantnrr* Bofora the invontlon of piintmc many books and MSS. 
wore rloUy lUnminated. 


manuscript (m3n' u sknpt), adj Hand- 
written n A document written by hand 
(F moflfiuscYxt^ 

Matter that is sent to a printer to be set 
m type is usually called a manuscript, or 
manuscnpt copy, whether it is written by 
hand or done on the typewriter, and any 
book that appeared before the invention of 
printing was in manuscnpt and is called a 
manuscnpt The word is often wntten MS 
(plural MSS ) The Harleian MSS , now m 
the Bntish Museum, are a vast collection 
of manuscripts which Robert Harley, the 
first Earl of Oxford, and his son collected 
They are of immense histoncal value 

L L manuscrtptum something written with the 
hand, from maniH with the hand, scrtptus wntten, 
p p of sarsheve to wnte 


mauypUes (men' i pliz), The third 
stomach of ammals which chew the cud 
(F.femllel ) 

’S^en the cud has been chewed, the cow 
passes It into the omasum, or manyphes, 
so called because it consists of a number of 
folds, like the leaves of an uncut book Here 
the food is formed into flattened masses, 
which pass into the fourth stomach 
E many and plies (pi of ply a fold). 
Memzaxiilla (m&n za ml' a), » A dry, 
light, and bitter sherry from Spanish vines 
grown near the coast of Andalusia 

This was once the favounto wine of the 
Spaniards 

Span » camomile, ongmally dim of mansana 
apple, apphed to a variety of objects. See 
manchine^ 
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Maon (ma^ or i), ts A member of the 
race nhabiting New Zealand at the tune 
oJ Its discovery by Tasman m 1642 , also, 
their language ^ Helating to this race. 
'F JiJaon 

The Maoris, who now number under 
£fty thousand, were canmbals when first 
discovered They were not savages, however, 
for m bm ding, tattoomg, wood-carving and 
other arts titiey were most expert. They have 
now adopted Christianity Many of them 
served w th the New Zealand troops during 
the Great War 
N^ative word 



map (m&p), n A flat representation of the 
earth* or part of it, or of the moon, the 
heavens, etc vJ To malke a map of (F 
carte, ma^pBmonder dresser Is ^lan de, 
projeter ) 


Maps were made by the Egyptians, 
Babyfomans, and other ancient races Even 
those people we call “ savages ** use and 
know me value of maps, Arctic eGspiorers 
have been greal^ helped by the maps drawn 
for them by feknnos They are made 

nowadays for many different purposes 

to show rainfafi, depth of oceans, height of 
mountains, and the distribu-bon of people, 
animals, m meral s, rocks, or mdustnes, etc" 
In the ordinary atlas, which is a ooUectton 
of maps, most of them show how the world 
^ divided into countries, provmoes, etc 
Such m^, therefore, are called pohtical 
maps One who draws maps is a mapper 
(mSp' er « ) qr mappist (map' 1st, « ) , £id 
designs that resemble maps are mapUke (a^ ) 
To map out a tour is to plan it beforehand 
We also spea 3 c of mapping out onr tune so as 
to speikd it to the best advantage 


ME tnappe{mounde), F mappeimonde) map 
(of the world), L L mappa (mundJ), from U 
mappa napkin, cloth, afterward map, from the 
resemblance to a table-cloth spread out Syn a 
Chart, diagram, plan 

maple (mS,' pi), n A tree or shrub , the 
wood of this (F iYoble ) 

Canada is called “ the land of the maple 
leaf," but the maple also grows m Europe and 
Japan It has small flowers, broad fcaves, 
and winged fruit The wood is fine fuel and 
makes the best charoosd One species, from 
its sap, provides us with maple-syrup (n) 
and maple-sugar (n ) Cuided maple and 
bird's-eye maple are very beaufbfnl woods 
used for furniture and decorative purposes 
Like the sycsamore, the maple is of file genus 
Acer 

MJE. mapel, mapul, A -S mapuU , cp M L G 
map^dam 

maqoi (ma kfiO* « A Chilean evergreen 
shrub 

The maqui is a useful shrub Out of its 
wood musical instruments are made, while 
the tough bark is made into the strings 
From the juice of its purple fruit the Chileans 
make a wine specially for people suffenne 
from fevers 

Native Chilean name 


mar (max), v t To spoil, to damage, to 
disfigure n A defect, a drawback (F 
endommager, gdter, d^gurer, digat, dds- 
avantage ) 

Just as a medicine is said to " kiU or cure," 
80 a remedy is sometimes expected to " make 
or mar" Many a sports day has been 
marred by a contmuous fall of rain Bad 
luck sometunes mars, that is, spoils, a man’s 
life A boy mars fine timber by cutting his 
name m it with a penknife 
M E marren, merren to hinder, mjurc, A -S 
-*»(it)«ira», -tnyfKtw (m compounds) to disturb* 
waste, hinder , cp Dutch marrm to tarry, moor 
a ship, O H G manjan to hinder, Goth marsjan 
to make stumble Sfssmoor[i] Syw v Deface, 
disfigure, spoiL Ant v Beautify, complete, 
improve 

marabou (m^' a boo), n The adjutant 
bird (F marabenU ) 

This IS another name for the large adjutant 
storks of India, the Malay Archipelago, and 
Africa See adjutant bird 
F maraboi4t See marabout 


xnarabout (mfir' boot), n A Moham- 
medan hermit of North Africa (F ntara- 
bout ) 

Owing to his reputation for holmess the 
marabout has great influence over the people 
among whom he dwells He lives on alms, 
be dies prayers are offered at his 
resistance to the X^ronch conquest 
~ Algeria in the xmddlo of last century was 
due largely to the zeal of the marabouts m 
rousing t^ir people against the invader 
F, from Port mareOntto, OpAn morabtio, Arshic 
mufSbti a hermit or sage, Uterally quiet, still 
c>ee marabou 
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maranattLa (m&r d ndth^ a) For this they can The Arab marauder <ma rawd^ er, 
word, see under anathema fi ) is one of the terrors of -^e desert 

IVC^ascliizio (mdr a sk6' no), » A OF niaroMdsr, from mavauU (F. mar and) 
hqueur distilled from a cherry called scamp, rogue , bf doubtful origin Syn * Pillage, 
J^arasca, grown m Dalmatia, and sweetened plunder, rob, thieve 

with honey or sugar. (F marasgum ) mar ble (mar' bl), n A hard crystalline 

Ital HiTn from {a)marasca sour cherry, from limestone , a small ball of marble, glass, or 
L amarus bitter baked clay used m games , (fL) one of 

marasmus (md rdz' mds^, n. Wasting various games played with su<m balls , a 
away of the body (F. marasme ) collection of ancient marble sculptures v t 

Tne term •mft.mjgmTia is apphed to progres- "^To stain so as to look like marble adj Made 
sive wasting away of the body without any of marble , hke marble (F warbre, bille , 
obvious cause such as a definite disease The maid^rer , de marbre, marmorden ) 

m^T^pcmio (md rdz' mik, ) condition occurs Many famous statues have been sculptured 
especially m children, and is usually caused from marble obtained from Carrara m Italy 
by insufi&cient food or mcorrect feeding Carrara marble is snow-white m colour, and 
Marasmus, therefore, is associated with diet- of a hne sugar-like texture. The finest 
etic diseases, such as rickets sculjptures of the great Michelangelo were 

Gr. fHorasmos a dying away, from nutra*ne%n fashioned only of this O-flier marbles are 
to extinguish, (passive) to waste away pink, red, green, black, yellow, or brown, 

often vemed wilh. other colours 
Games of marbles were played 
m ancient Bgypt, and have 
been popular m Fngland smce 
the IVEiddle Ages Sohtaire. 
dating from the seventeenth 
century, and taw, are examples 
of games played with marbles 
A book is said to be marble- 
edged (adj ) when the edges of 
the pages have been coloured to 
imitate the appearance of 
marble The process of decor- 
ating the edges of books and also 
the surface of paper in this way 
IS called marblmg (mar' bhng, 
n ) The marbler (max' b er, w j 
uses a bath of water covered 
with a layer of mucilage 
Powdered colours are sprinkled 
M arath ott .-— C ompetitoCT m a lonc-distanea rac« ciJlad a Marathon. on this, and the surface IS then 
wu>»d th. Ath«u»n.«ia combed SO that the colouis 

mingle in wavy hnes When 
Adaratlion (xnAr' a thon), n A long- the paper, or book, to be marbled is applied 
distance race for runners, an important event to the surface, the pattern adheres to it 
m the modem Olympic Games ; any long- Marbled (mar' bid, adj ) paper is now more 
distance race commonly produced by lithography. 

The plam of Marathon hes on the north- The species of butterfly called the marbled 
east coast of Attica, m Greece The news white (« ) — Md>anargj.a gdlathea — ^is found 
of the great victory of the Athenians over often on the South Downs, durmg June and 

the Persians at the battle of Marathon (490 July It differs from the other browns m 

B.c ) was first brought to Athens by a having the wings mottled and veined to a 

runner, sometimes, as m a poem by Browning, greater degree The marbled minor (n ) is 

known as Pheidippides, who fell dead when a common, widely distnbuted moth with 
he reached the city A race covenng twenty- reddish- or greyish-brown forewings and 

six miles three hundred and eighty-five lighter hind ones It is on the wmg m 

yards was instituted in his honour at the June and July The larva is purple-brown 
modem Olympic Games The Americans above and ochreous below, with three yellow 

hold Marathon races, or Marathons, on stnpes running lengthwise It may be found 

covered tracks, and Kn^and has a Coaching feeding on grasses in early spring The 

Marathon, between Bushey Park and scientific name of this moth is Mtana stt%g%l%s 

Olympia, m connexion wifli the Inter- The hardness of marble is referred to in 

national Horse Show the term marble-hearted {adj ), which means 

maraud (mA rawd'), v% To go about hard-hearted Similarly, a person of cold, 

seeking plunder v t To pillage (F marauder, unyieldmg disposition may be described 

brtgander, saccager, pUler) as marble To marbleize (mSx' bl iz. 

Life m lonely and distant places is made v ^ ) a surface is to give it the colour and 

difficult by the bandits who maraud whatever appearance of marble. Metal obiects, such 
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as batlis, which have a tnarbly (max' bh, 
ffd? ^ appearance ha\e been marbleized 
This word is used figurajavely to mean 
cold rigid or calm, like marble 

ME marhel, OF ntarbre, L maymor, Gr 
marmaros a crystalline stone or rock which 
sparkles, from marmatretn to sparkle 
joBTC (mark), n The refuse 
oi grapes and other fruit, after 
pressing , brandy distilled from 
this (F marc) 

Perhaps a verbal n from F 
marcher to tread upon, squeeze, or 
from G ma/rk pith 

znarcasite (max' ka sit), n 
A mmeral consistmg of iron and 
sulphur m combination (F 
mearcassiie ) 

Marcasite is found m England 
m the chalk rocks of Kent It 
is of the same ^composition as 
iron pyrites, though of a lighter 
golden colour and much less 
abundant It is used commer- 
cially for ornaments and for 
decoratmg furniture 

LL marcasUa, perhaps Arabic 
margasMiha, Pets mcargasMsha 

marcel-wave (mar sel' wS-v), n An 
artificial wavmess ^ven by a hairdresser to 
straight hair (F ondyiation d la Marcel ) 
A head of hair that has been marcel- 
waved {adj ) or given a marcel-wave, lies 
m neat re^ar waves 

Named from Marceh the mventor of the 
process 

znarcescent (mar ses' ent), adj Wither- 
mg^or fadmg without falhng (F marcesceiit ) 
The plants of the heath family and also 
the gorse and the broom are marcescent 
because their flowers remain on the stem 
after they have withered A tract of 
country covered with plants m a state of 
marcescence (mar ses' ens, n ) has an untidy 
appearance 

L marcescens (acc -ent-em), pres p of mar 
cescere, mceptive of mareSre to grow soft, wither 
march [ i j (march), n A boundary, 
frontier or border of a country , a tract of 
debatable land on the border of a country 
V i To border or have a common frontier 
(F marche, JronHire , avoismer ) 

In olden days, when England, Scotland, 
and Wales were separate kingdoms, their 
boundaries were diflacult to define The 
marches, or border districts, on the English 
side of both frontiers were the scenes of much 
fighting The marchers (march' erz, npl), 
or marchmen {n pi), tliat is, the people 
living in the marches, were divided m race 
and could not settle down together 

The Enghsh king entrusted the mainten- 
ance of order in bom the Scottish and Welsh 
marches to specially loyal and trusty nobles 
who were known as the Lords Marchers (n pi ) 
With the office of marchership (march^ ex 
ship, n ) went special military and ludiciaJ 
powers 


In central Italy, the Marches are a district, 
formerly called liie march of Ancona, which, 
hke Denmark and the Mark of Brandenburg, 
lay on the frontier of the mediaeval empire 
M E and O F marche, from a Teut source , 
cp O H G marha, marc(h)a See mark [i], which, 
IS a doublet Syn n Border, frontier, limit 


march. [ 2 ] (march), v » To walk with 
regular steps like soldiers , to walk deliber- 
ately and sedately , to make progress 
V t To cause to move m military order 
n The act of marchmg , dehberate or mea- 
sured movement the distance marched in a 
day , progress , a musical piece to be played 
during a march, (F marcher an pas^ se 
mettre en marche, fatre marcher, mettre en 
marche , marche, Hope, progris ) 

Boys and girls are taught, in their gym- 
nastic lessons, to march or walk in step 
together In the old day^ soldiers used to 
march mto battle, keepmg their regular 
tread even under the fire ot the enemy 
Figuratively, we may say a plan or scheme 
marches, if it is clearly making headway 
In the year 218 b c Hanmbal, the twenty- 
nme year old general of the Carthaginians, 
marched from Spam to attack Rome He 
marched his men and the elephants carrying 
his baggage over the Pyr6n6es and then over 
the Alps, leaving a Roman enezal tn his 
rear, and fighting desperately with the 
mountain tribes in his progress After five 
months his march ended on the plains of 
Italy He had lost two-thirds of nis army 
of one hundred thousand men, and was not 
strong enough to conquer Rome 
A march of which we English have reason 
to be very proud is that of Sir Frederick 
Roberts, afterwards Earl Roberts, from 
Kabul to Kandahar durmg the Afghan War 
m 1880 Roberts marched his ten thousand 
men a _ distance of three hundred and 
thirteen^ miles, over difficult country, m 
twenty-two da3?s 

In music, a march is a composition so 
arranged as to be suitable for accompan3ang 
troops or other bodies of people in marchmg 
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A dead march is a solemn, slow piece, xtsuahy 
played after the death of some emment 
person Handers Dead March m Saul," 
and Chopm's Funeral ^larch are the best 
known examples There axe slow, quick, 
and double-qmck marches, the first consisting 
of seventy-five paces m a minute, the second 
of one hundr^ and eight paces, and the 
third of one hundred and twenty paces 
A march past (n ) is the marching of troops 
m review before a superior ofi&cer Marching, 
order (« ) is the ^moment for marching, 
and marching ord^ia orders to 

march 

F fna/rcksTt perhaps assumed L L mcarc&re to 
hammer, beat, from 1, marcus hammer, with 
reference to the tramp of troops on the inarch 
SvN V Advance, pace, progress, tramp 
n Advance, eiEpedition, progress 

March [3I (march), n third month of 
the year in die modem calendar. ^F. ) 

When Juhus Caesar reformed the calendar 
m 46 B c he named the first month m the 
year March, after Maxs, the god of wax. 
March was considered the b^^nmg of the 
legal year m England until 1725, when, 
following the examples of France and 
Scotland, the calendar was again altered, 
and it became the third month 

As mad as a March hare (92 ) is a weU- 
known saying, due to the fact that hares 
are particularly wild m March March hrown 
(« ) IS the name given to a special fi.y used 
as bait m fishing 

L Marttus [mensts the month), sacred to 
Mars (acc Mart-em) See martial 

Marcliazitia (mar ti 4), n. A genus 
of HepaHcae, or liverworts, resembhng moss 
(F marchaniic ) 

The forked trends and dehcate fibres of 
these plants are found in moist places, 
creeping over damp rocks and beside streams 
They were once used medicinally as a cure 
for hver comp aintr. The Marchantias are 
somet mes referred to by botanists as 
scale-mosses They are related to the true 
mosses and are found all over the world 
One species only, MarchwnHa polymorpha, 
occurs in Bntam 

Named after a French botanist, N. Marchani 
(flourished 1678) 

marchioness (max' shon 4s), n The 
wife or widow of « marquess , also a woman 
holding rank equal to that of marquess, m her 
own xi jht (F marqmse ) 

A marchioness ranks below a duchess and 
before a countess The word is sometimes 
used, humorously, for a httle servant girl 
in llusion to ‘me character, " The Mar- 
chioness," m Charles Dickens’s novel, 
" The Old Cunosity Shop " A soft, sweet 
variety of pear ‘us called a marchioness It 
IS also the name given by builders to a slate 
measur ng -twen-ty-two inches by eleven 
inches 

L L marchtOnissa, from marchtO (acc ~an-e 9 n) 
hterally guardian of the marches, and fern sufi&x 
~tssa (£, -ess) See marquess 


marchpane (march' pin), n At sweet- 
meat usually made mto small cakes Another 
form IS marz pan (max' zx pSn) (F 
massepain ) 

We all know the familiar sweetmeat 
called marzipan Almonds and nuts, a little 
flour and a lot of sugar are used in making 
this dain-ty The marchpane mentioned by 
Shakespeare m " Romeo and Juhet " (1, 5) 
was probably a biscmt flavoured wim 
almonds 

OF marcepatn(F massepa%n),ltgl marxi^ane, 
perhaps from a proper name such as D MarHat 
and D pants bread Some derive it from LD 
maiapanvs a small Venetian com The form 
marzipan is German 



MmrootticTam. — An oporatofr recMvinc * marooni- 
wLi^ f« a Mflegram Mnt liy iviraSeM. 


marconigram (mar kd' n gr4m), «. 
A message sent by wireless telegraphy 
(F tade^otiUgramwe ) 

This IS an instance of a word oomed to 
meet a need cirea-ted by a new mven-fcion. 
When wireless ‘fcelegrc.phy came to be used 
for sending messages, people wanted a less 
clumsy expression than wireless telegram. 
They naturally thought of the young Italian 
inventor, Gughelmo Marcom (b 1874), who 
had first made wire’ ess a success The telo- 
was clipped from tel^am and Marcom put 
m i-ts place. 

From Marcom and gram («- telegram), 

Maxdi gras (mar di gra'), n. The French 
name for Sxirove Tuesday 

The last day of the pre-Lent carnival 
held m Roman Catholic coun'tnes and some 
parts of -the United States, is« called Mardx 
gras, or " fat Tuesday," and is celebrated 
with battles of flowers and other festivities 
It IS the end of the merry-making before 
Lent 
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In France days are described as jours gras 
(fat days), or jours matgrss (lean days), 
according as they are days of abstinence, 
tiiat IS, on which meat, eggs, butter, etc , are 
allowed by the Church, or not Mardi gras 
IS especially so called because it immediately 
precedes the annual Lenten fast 



Mare. — mare and bar foal pEctored by H. W B Davis^ R.A., in the 
palatine entitled ** Mother and Son." 

mare (mar), n The female of a horse garate (m 
or any eqmne animal (F jument, cavala ) nn. n ) 
The female of the wild horse, the ass, or the obtamed 
zebra may be called a mare Oxdmanly we acid It 
reserve the name for the female domestic was presi 
horse oils, and 3 

If someone has been very interested in a margann< 
discovery or scheme which turns out to be From G: 
a hoax or a delusion, we can say he has dis- See margs 
covered a mare's nest (n ), meanmg that he marge 
has discovered something that never existed ^ The 
A plant growing m ponds and marshes, (F marge 
the Htp^rts vuigarts, which has whorls of Margar 
narrow leaves, is popularly called mare's vegetable 
tail (n ) A long, st3raught doud floating high salt Tho 
in the sky which i^ beheved to foretell rain, maigannt 
has the same name In anatomy, the mare's Parlian 
tail is the name sometimes given to a bundle substitute 
of nerves at the lower end of the spine England, 

ME mere, A -S m(t)ere, myre, fern of mearh descnptio 
^norse , cp Dutch merrte, G mahre, O Norse ever, is n< 
mer-r , akin to lush marc, Welsh march horse all artiflc 
S« nmisial 

mare clausum (mfl' re klaw' sum), n ammal a: 
A sea or part of the sea that is closed to the equal suC( 
ships of other nations From 

In mtemational law, a mare clausum is mai^a 
subject to the jurisdiction of one particular 
nation, and closed to the slnps oi war of Margan 
other nations It is distinguished from a sihcate an 

mare liberum (mS' re 11'' ber urn, n) a sea 
that as open to the ships of all nations In soft 

time of war the control of the seas is of margante 
vital importance au oystei 

L » 5 oa^ sea the ocean 

maremma (ma. rem' 4), n. Ix)w rnaishy 
cotintiy near the seashore. * 1 , marenune qa.'niv™-,* 
rem' a) (P ^ «« 


The maremma was the name originally 
given to a very unhealthy tract of country, 
covering about one thousand square miles, 
along the coast of Tuscany The Romans had 
drained the swamps and cultivated the land, 
but after the fall of the Roman Empire 
(a d 476) the water-courses were neglected 
^ and the land became almost 
umnhabitable through the 
ravages of malaria and other 
diseases From the middle of 
the mneteenth century efforts 
have been made to dram the 
^and once more, and gradually 
new farms are being estabhshea 
Ital , from L manttma maritime 
parts, neuter pi of mantimus 
man time 

znarganc (mar gSx'' ik), adj 
The name given to a fatty acid 
which has a pearly appearance 
(F margangue ) 

Marganc acid is made arti- 
ficially by chemists from various 
acid compounds contaimng palm 
oil and animal fats It has 
CTeat commercial value A salt 
m, R.A, in the formed by combinmg marganc 
acid with an alkah is a mar- 
garate fmar^ ga rat, n ) Margann (mar' ga 
nn. n) is the name given to the salt 
obtamed by dissolving glyceryl in the 
acid It was once thought that margann 
was present in most ammal and vegetable 
oils, and from this word was coined the name 
marganne 

From Gr margaron pearl, and E adj suffix -tc 
See margante 

znargardne (mar' ga nn , mar' ga rfin), 
r The legal name for artificial butter 
(F margartne ) 

Marganne is a mixture of animal fats and 
vegetable oils, worked up with milk nd 
salt Though invented m France, about 1870, 
maiganne is now made chiefly m Holland 
Parliament decided m 1886 that all 
substitute butters, made or imported into 
England, should be plainly marked with the 
descnption, " marganne ” The name, how- 
ever, is not appropnate, as it suggests that 
all artificial butters are made of margann 
(see under marganc^, whereas a vanety of 
ammal and vegetable fats are used with 
equal success 

From fnargartc and suffix -tne 
zuax^arlte (mar' ga rit), n The mineral 
pearl mica (F margante ) 

Margante contains aluminium, calcium 
sihcate and water, and is often found in the 
eartli m conjunction with mineral emery It 
has a soft pearly lustre Onginally the word 
margante meant a pearl To-day we may cay 
an oystei that produces pearls, or a part of 
the ocean where pearls abound, is margantif- 
erous (mar ga n ttf ' er lis, ad ^ ) 

From Gr margaron pearl, perhaps from 
Sansk manjari pearl* cluster 01 flowers , cp, 
manjH beautiful , E mineralogical suliix 


MAHaAY 


MARIAN 


msurgay (mar'gSL), w The South Amencan 
bger-cat (F ^ymrgay, chaUtigre ) 

The scientific name of this animal is 
Fehs tignn a About 1 6 1 4 , a French explorer, 
Claude d ’Abbeville, found in the wilds of 
Brazil this handsome httle beast, about the 
size of a domestic cat, marked and coloured 
hke a tiger It is very wild and destruc- 
tive, though kittens captured very young, 
and those bom m captivity, have been 
tamed 

F , from native name ifiba/racaia 
mar^ (max]) This is a poetical form of 
margm See maxgm 

margm (mar' jm), « A border, edge, or 
brink , the white border of a prmted page , 
a condition approximatmg to the limit 
beyond which something is undesirable or 
impossible, an allowance of tune, money, 
space, etc , over and above what seems 
actually necessary for a certain purpose, 
but serving to meet future needs, as yet 
unforeseen ; the difference between the cost 
and selhng prices of stocks and shares , the 
lowest rate of profit possible for a solvent 
commercial concern vt To su]pply with a 
a margm , to enter on a margm v t To 
deposit money with a stockbroker as a 
margm (F marge, herd, allocation: border, 
mariner, noier en marge^ 

Children love to play along the margm 
or brink of a stream A read^ may write 
his own cmmions and comments on the white 
margm of a page A strict master allows his 
servants no margin for idleness or failure 
He expects them to be always hard-working 
and successful Every business must make 
a certain margm of profit each year or it 
wiU not be worth while to carry on the 
concern 

Anything on a margm or near a hrmt is 
said to be marginal (mar' jm al, adj ) A 
marginal profit on a business transaction is 
a profit, near the limit, which would make 
th.e transaction unprofitable A marginal note 
IS one written on the border of a book or 
manuscript A note entered m the margin 
can be said to be written margmally (mar' 
jm li. adv ) 

A complete senes of such notes can be 
called marginalia (mar ]i na' h a, npl) 

A printer is said to marginate (mar' ]m St, 
t; / ) pages when he gives them a mar^ If 
we add notes on the margm we marginate 
them 

Anything that has a distinct margin, or 
the appearance of a margm or border, can be 
said to be marginate (mar' jm at, ^ 3 or 
margmated (mar' jin 3.t ed, ) In natural 
history a shell is said to be marginate or 
margmated if it is thickened towards the 
edges Margination (mar ]i na' shun, «) 
means a margmated appearance or the 
condition of havmg a margin 
L margd (acc margtn-em) border, akin to 
mark [i], march [i] Syn « Border, edge, 
limit, profit, verge 
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xnax^ave (mar' grdv), n In the IVIiddle 
Ages the mihtaiy governor of a German 
border province , 3ie hereditary title of 
certain German princes (F margrave ) 

The first margraves were appointed m a 
mihtary capacity and corresponded to the 
Enghsh Lords Marchers (see under m&Tch [i]) 
It was the duty of a margrave to visit 
regularly outl 3 rmg districts of his margravate 
(mar' grd v&t, n), or margraviate (mar gra' 
VI kt, that 13 , his border province, to 
see that tne defences agamst the neighbouring 
state were maintained In course of time 
the margraves acquired sovereign rights, 
unhke the coxxespondmg marquesses m 
other European countries, ^e wife of a mar- 
grave was called the margravine (mar' gri 
v5n, n ] Margrave remained as a secondary 
titled some members of the German nobility 
Middle Dutch markgrave, G. mark^graf, from 
mark boundary, march, graf count , cp F 
margrave 



MarguwiM. — Blooma of the marsaoritOi or ojc-«ro 
daisy, a fauiBar flower in field and garden. 


znarguerlte (mar' ger et), n The ox-eye 
daisy and other wild or cultivated varieties of 
chrysanthemum (F marguertte, pdquerette.) 

The wild ox-eye daisy (Chrysanthemum 
lencanthemum) is a common meadow plant 
with oblong leaves and white ray flowers with 
a yellow disk. It is a member of the aster 
family and its flower is supposed to look hke 
the eye of an ox In our gardens we find 
the cultivated marguerite, a larger variety, 
scaentifically known as Chrysanthemum 
frutescens 

F marguerite pearl, daisy, also the name 
Margaret, L margarlta, Gr margarUes pearl, 
extended from margaron See margante Ihe 
daisy, formerly call^ herb Margaret, was perhaps 
cialled marguerite from the resemblance of the 
flower-bud to a pearl ^ 

Marian (max’ 1 ai^, adj Relaling to the 
Virgin Mary, Mary I of England, or Mary 
Queen of Scots n A supporter or admirer 
of cither of the last two 



MABID 


IVIABINB 


The kingdoms of Spam and Portugal have 
been called the IVIanan kingdoms, because 
of the intense devotion and reveronce paid 
there to the Mother of Christ In .England 
we speak of the Manan persecution, meaning 
the persecution of the Protestants m the 
reign of Queen Mary (1553-5S) Bishops 
Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, who were 
then burned at Oxford, are sometimes called 
the Manan martyrs 

In Elizabeth’s reign (1558-1603) the vanous 
plots to put Mary Queen of Scots (1542-87) 
on the English throne were known as Manan 
conspiracies The supporters of the Scottish 
queen were called Manans To-day a historian 
who expresses admiration for either Mary I 
or Mary Queen of Scots may be desenbed 
as a Manan 

From L Maria Mary and E ad] suffix -an 

marid (mSx' id), n In Mohammedan 
mythology, a ]innee of the most powerful 
kind 

From Arabic m&nd pres p of maraia to revolt 



Mangcil^ — mmrah matscold, whleh i« quite 
umelf led te tbe marigold grown in gardona, 

marigold (mar' 1 gold), n The Calendula 
oManaltSf a garden plant with bnght yellow 
uowers , a popular name for other yellow- 
flowered plants mostly belongmg to the order 
Compositae (F souc % ) 

The mangold of our gardens is a native 
of southern Europe, but was introduced into 
Bntam m very early times Formerly it was 
thought to possess medicinal properties and 
was used in broths and for makmg preserves 
To-day it is occasionally used to give a 
flavouring to vegetable soups or to give a 
bnght colour to cheese 
The com mangold, also with bnght 
coloured flower-he^s, is a common weed in 
Engh^ fields The marsh mangold (« ), 
often found near ditches and m swampy fields, 
has a flower like a buttercup and belongs to 
the ranunculus order A rose wmdow, or 
cathenne-wheel, is sometimes called a man- 
gold wmdQ^(ff ) 

From E M^y (the Virgm) and gold 
marmade (mSx 1 nSd', n , mS.r' 1 nad, 
vt), n A pickle for fish or meat, made of 
wine and vmegar, with herbs and spices the 


fish or meat so pickled v t To pickle in 
mannade Another form of the verb is 
marinate (mS,r' 1 nat) (F mamnade, 
manner ) 

Before refrigerators were in common 
possession it was usual to mannade or 
mannate fish, or soak it in vinegar with 
spice to preserve it m hot weather Man- 
nated fish is still considered a dehcacy 

F mannade. Span mannada from martnar to 
pickle m brine, nrom manno manne 

marine (ma rSn'), Relating to the 
sea , hving or found in the sea , done on the 
sea , used on the sea or in navigation , 
nautical , serving on a ship n The snipping 
or naval service of a country , {pi ) troops 
who serve on warships or in dockyards 
(F martn, manne, soldats de manne, 
mfantane de manne ) 

In most large seaside towns there is a 
marine parade, or walk, runmng parallel 
with the sea The road by the side of the 
manne parade may be called a manne drive 
A marme painter is one who paints sea 
subiects At the Manne laboratory at 
Plymouth, scientists study the habits and 
characteristics of animals and plants found 
in the sea 

Dunng the eighteenth century English 
men-of-war carn^ soldiers, who, with the 
sailors, took a hand in the fightmg These 
soldiers had to have some naval as weU as 
mihtary traimng In 1755 they became a 
separate force and were called m 1802 the 
Royal Mannes To-day the Mannes serve 
particularly on board ship or in the dock- 
yards, and are used for shore fighting when a 
landmg has to be effected Rudyard Kiphng 
has called them Her Majesty’s jolhes, 
soldiers and sailors too " 

The first mannes were no doubt very 
Ignorant of seamanship To-day, if we are 
told an impossible story that no sensible 
person would beheve, we preserve the idea 
of this foohshness by suggesting the story be 
told to the mannes, or sometimes to tlio 
horse-marmes (n pi ), an entirely imaginary 
body 

The merchant shipping fleet of a country, 
that is, its hners, cargo boats, fishing fleets, ^ 
and even its slow-going nver barges, are 
its mercantile marme («) At a marme 
store (w ) sailors buy and sell all sorts of odds 
and ends of ships’ equipment The goods 
found m a manne store are spoken of as 
marme stores (n pi ) 

Any seaman, whether a naval rating, 
merchantman, or fislierman, can be called 
a manner (rnSr' 1 ner, n ) A master manner 
(» ) IS an offiLcer on a merchant ship, who 
holds a certificate aUowmg him to act as 
captain of a merchant vessel 

A manner’s compass (n ) is the type of 
compass commonly used on ships, although 
it IS now being replaced to some extent by 
more dependable gyroscopic compass. 
It differs from the orcLmary compass in 
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maritime 


having its mametic needle attached to the 
Tinder-side of the ca d bearing the points of 
the compass This is earned round with 
the needle, and so the north pomt on the dial 
is always headed towards the pole On the 
side of the bowl of the compass is a black hne, 
called the lubber’s point, which mdicates 
the bows of the ship The manner’s compass 
on large ships has two or more needles 
arranged parall^ to each oth^ beneath 
the dial 

F martn, L. marinus^ adj from marB the sea, 
akm to £ mere [x] Svn adj Maritime, 
nautical, naved, oceamc, pelagian. Akx • adj 
Land, terrene, terrestnaL 

Msurmlsm (mi rS' nizm), n An affected 
style of wnting such as was used by the 
Italian poet G Manm (1569-1625) and 
other Renaissance wnters. (F martntsfns ) 
Manm’s poems were full of exaggerated 
imagery and stramed metaphors, but showed 
httle depth of thought. His lines fall 
pleasantly on the ear and for a time his 
works were extraordinanly popular John 
Lyly (1553-1606) was responable for the 
introduction of the same s^le of wnting in 
Hngland, known as euphuism A Manuaist 
(ma rSn' 1st, m } is an mutator of Manm 
Mariolatry (mir 1 ol^ a tn), -n Worship 
of the Virgm Mary, a term sometimes used 
by opponents of the Roman Cathohe Church 
(F ctute de la V%Brge Mane ) 

Gr Marta Mary, laireta worship , cp idolatry 



Marionette. — An ontertauMr with hu UMurlonotfete or 
moc h a n l c al dolU, which ho movos by moans of 
Btxuc« attaohod to vanens parte of ^ 


xnarloxiette (mir 1 6 net^, n A doll 
moved by strings on a toy stage. (F 
marionette, fcmtoche, pantin ) 

Puppets with movable limbs were well 
known in anaent Egypt and among the 
Greeks and Romans Marionettes were very 
popular m Italy and other countries during 
the Renaissance The Itahans still maintain 


a manonett© theatre, whicli is occasionally 
brought to England for a short season 
The Germans also cultivate the art, which 
attracted the attention of Lessing and 
Goethe Haydn composed music for marion- 
ette plays 

In England, in the old days, marionettes 
were a source of great amusement at fairs 
Bands of gipsies travelled about the country 
with the httle figures and a mimic stage 
To-day, the only well-known survival of a 
marionette play is Punch and Judy, which 
was brought to England from Italy in the 
seventeenth century and has remained a 
favourite both with grown-ups and children 
See fantoccim 

F marionnette, dim of Manon, dim of Marte, 
Mary, perhaps originally little figures of the 
Virgin Mary 

mariput (mir' 1 piit) This is a name of 
the African zonl See zonl 
Native name 

manash (infix' ish), n A marsh adj 
Marshy (F maricage , maricageux ) 

This word is now only used m poetry 
M £ mare{t)s, O F marets, L L manscus, 
from a Teut source See marsh 

IVlarist (mar' ist), n A member of a 
Roman Catholic congregation, also called 
the Society of Mary, founded m the nine- 
teenth century and devoted to missionary 
work and to teaching ach Of or relating 
to this congregation. (F Manste ) 

F Martste, from Mane Mary 
maxital (mSx' 1 tal), adj Relating to a 
husband ; belongmg to married life and its 
duties (F maritaf, d*dpoux ) 

The duties which married people owe to 
each other ^ are sometimes spoken of as 
marital duties A married couple may be 
said to hve together maritally (mfir' 1 tal li, 
adv ) A husband who fulfils all his duties 
towards his wife can be said to act mantaUy. 

F ,£rom L marltdlxs, adj from mar husband. 
Syk. Conjugal, connubial, hymeneal, matri- 
monial Ant : Celibate, single, unrelated, 
unwedded 

Maritlcae (mSx' i tim), adj Near the 
sea ; relating to or connected with the sea ; 
having a navy or merchant fleet , nautical. 
(F marvHme ) 

The word mantune may be apphed to 
persons, places, or things We may say a 
man is engaged m maritime pursuits, that 
a place is connected with maritime industries, 
or we may speak of maritime msurance, mean- 
ing the insurance of ships and their cargoes 
we say that Bntam is a maritime power 
for two reasons first, because she is an island 
country with a large stretch of sea-board 
and many colomes which can only be reached 
by sea , secondly, because she depends for 
her existence largely on her great carrying 
trade and the prosperity brought by her 
merchant shipping 

F , from L manttmus connected with the sea 
(L mors) Syn Marine, nautical, oceamc, 
pelagian Ant . Continental, terrene, territorial . 
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marjoram (mar' to ram), n A herb 
of the mint family (F marjolaine, ongan ) 
Aromatic oils are obtained from these 
herbs Wild marjoram, scientifically known 
as Ortganmn vitlgare, is found on me road- 
sides and edges of woods m Britain Its 
flowers are of a reddish-purple colour Its 
dried leaves are used as fomentations, and as 
a dye for cotton materials Sweet marjoram 
or Ortganum majorana is found m our 
ardens It is lised with other herbs for 
avounng soups and savouries 
M E majoran, O F majorane (F marjolatne), 
L L ^ao majoraca, perhaps a corrup- 

tion of L amdracus, Gr amdr^os a herb, perhaps 
marjoram 

A 


Sometimes when sailors want to know the 
depth of water, they drop a weighted hne 
overboard on which the depth m fathoms 
is shown by marks In German history we 
read of nobles being entrusted by the king 
with a mark, that is, a border territory which 
they promised to guard from invasion by a 
neighbouring state 

We mark our clothes either by embroider- 
ing a device or by writing our name on them 
We often mark or note a person who we 
think will have a great career We may mark 
a date on our calendars, if we have ad 
important en^gement to remember J 

The reign of Queen Ehzabeth (1558-1603) 
was marked, or distmguished, by great 
literary activity - A '■jpei:^n 
may be marked or remembe:^§d 
by some pecuhanty of manner 
or dress In an exammation 






Mark. — Runaars in a kaUmlln racn ]iut leaTins tk« mark or 
•tarting pobtb 

mark [i] (mark), n A visible sign or if it is ] 
impression on any surface , a symbol, discussio: 
character, or device distinguishing a person hfe or fa 
or thmg , a distmguishing feature or not ma>i 
characteristic property , a goal or the pomt A sold 
to be reached , a target , a seal or indication alternate 
of ownership , a written symbol , a standard , toes the 
a pomt mdicatmg merit in an exammation , Figurati'i 
the mdication of the depth of water on a form to ! 
lead-line , a boundary or hmit , m Rugby out our 
football, the heel-mark of a player who has expressio 
made a fair catch tf ^ To make a mark on , made iro 
to pick out , to mdicate by a mark , to a man, ** 
serve as a mark for , to destme , to make mean ths 
recognizable , to take notice of , to record In bot 
(points) , to award merit to , xn certam games, to mark 
to keep close to (an opponent) so as to hamper closely sc 
his play i; » To notice carefully , to give the ball 
attention (F marque, svmbole, devise, has recei^ 
ira%t, but, ctbh, sceau, point, home, marquer, is the ho 
noter, okoistr, designer, observer, consigner, when a i 
remarquer, faire attention ) from whic 

A bullet wound may leave its mark on the To ma 
fiesh A mark on cluna tells us where it andtoma 
was made We put a mark on our possessions a lower p 
to show thejf belong to us A person who is one wa 
carmot sign his name affixes his mark, that is, to vengea 
places some sign on a document, m the Wema^ 
presence of a witness, who then states m man of tr 
writing that he saw the mark made znarkedlv 


the examiner marks the ^aper 
and awards marks accordmg 
to the merit of the competitors 
^ j In the game of bilhards the score 
is marked on a board hung 

U on the wall If we say that*" a 
^ certam event is worth marking 
we mean that it is worthy of 
interest or attention * » 

If a thing IS below the standard 
we expect it to reach we can 
say it is below the meurk or not 
up to the mark If we miss 
when aimmg at a target we 
are beside the mark or wide of 
the mark In a figurative sense 
h« mark or an argument is beside 

the mark or wide of the mark 
if it is not relevant to the subject under 
discussion Many people miss the mark in 
hfe or fail to hit the mark, that is, they do 
not make their mark or succeed 
A solcher marks time by moving his feet 
alternately without going forward A runner 
toes the mark when he Imes up for a race 
Figuratively, to toe the mark means to con- 
form to standards set by others or to carry 
out our obligations Save the mark is an 
expression ofeontempt following a statement 
made iromcally For example, if we say of 
a man, ** He is an athlete, save the mark," we 
mean that it is absurd to call him an athlete 
In both Rugby and Association football 
to mark an opponent is to shadow him 
closely so as to prevent him from receiving 
the ball or doing what he aims at when he 
has received it In Rugby football a mark 
IS the hole made with the heel of a boot 
when a fair catch is claimed, and the spot 
from which a free kick is taken 
To mark out is to select for attention, 
and to mark down goods is to label them with 
a lower price A marked (markt, adj ) man 
IS one watched suspiciously or with a view 
to vengeance 

We may speak of a distinguished man as a 
man of mark (n ) Such a man stands out 
markedly (mark' ed h, adv ) from his fellows 
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His ability and individuality constitute his 
markedness -mark' ed nes, «) A marker 
(mar' ker, n ) may be anyone or anything 
that marka or acts as a mark ^Nlore especially 
it IS a person who records the score at 
bilhards or other games, or a servant who 
records attendances in colleges or schools 
An apparatus for markmg the boundary 
hnes of a lawm-tennis court, football pitch, 
etc , is also called a marker 

Common Teut word M E tn{e)arke, A -S* 
niearc, mere a boundary sign , cp Dutch merh* 
G mark, O, Norse mark forest, merkt sign, Goth 
marka boundary, probably cognate with L* 
margQ, Welsh hrd, Pers marz boundary The 
ongmal sense was boundary, then anything 
marlong a boundary, lastly, a mark or sign See 
march [i] Syn » Chax^tenstic, importance, 
impression, stamp v Brand, characterize, 
notice, stamp 

mark [ 2 ] (mark), n A com current at 
various times m a number of Continental 


a market or elsewhere (F niarchl , halle, 
commerce, faire le commerce, marc^ander, 
mettre en vente \ 

A centre to w hicli goods are brought Irom 
surrounding places or even from all parts of 
the world, and offered for sale, is called a 
market Tradesmen, or their agents, go to 
Smithfield Market, London, to buv their 
meat . to Bilhngsgate ^Market for their fish , 
to Leadenhall Market for their poultry to 
Covent Garden for their vegetables, fruit and 
flowers These markets are open every week- 
day, but many markets, especially in country 
towns, open only on certain days of the week, 
called market-days (« pi ) 

In some commercial markets no actual 
goods are handled, their prices only being 
offered and taken The Cotton Exchanges 
at Liverpool and Manchester, the Stock 
Exchange— a financial market — and the 
Metal Exchange m London, are markets of 
fhis kmd 


countries , a German com current to-day , 
a umt of weight about eight ounces avoir- 
dupois, once general in western Europe, 
but now seldom used (F marc ) 

The mark was never an Enghsh com, but 
it existed as a denomination, representmg 
the weight of a mark of pure silver The 
German mark is worth shghtly less than an 
English shilling to-day After the World 
War millions of German paper marks could 
be bought for a pound sterlmg 

A-S marc a unit of weight (half a pound), 
money of account, L L marca , cp G mark 
weight for gold and silver, also a com, O Norse 
mork The word has probably nothing to do 
with merrk [i] 



Market. — Eastern traders cathered tosetker to do kosiaess In the 
market-place of Bethlehem. 

market (mar' ket), n A gathering of The p: 
buyers and sellers a place where animals or market is 
goods are offered for sale , a body of dealers market-v 
in the same trade , the demand for a sold at 1 
commodity , the trading conditions in some course o 
commodity , the trade itself v t To do demand, 
buymg or selhng m a market. v.t To sell m value of 


The word market has also come to mean 
wholesale bu 3 nng and selling, generally in 
connexion with a stated commodity We 
speak of the com market and the metal 
market, meaning the corn and metal trades 
In this sense a dull market means that the 
demand for a commodity is below normal 
On the other hand, a brisk market denotes 
active trading Sometimes, when the supply 
exceeds the deniand it is necessary to create 
a market by lowering the selling price of 
merchandise etc , as an mducement to 
buyers 

An article is said to come into the market 
when it IS offered for sale and can be bought 
If it IS in demand it is said to find a ready 
market A new commodity is 
put on the market, that is, 
supphed to shops and otherwise 
made available to purchasers 
In 7e>me markets it was for- 
merly the custom for a market- 
bell {n I to be rung as a sign for 
tradmg to begin A cross called 
\ a market-cross (n ), sometimes 
U 1 4 1 stands m the space, or 

jjJjiJ k market-place {nV}, m which a 
" market is or once was held 
Many market crosses are rect- 
angular vaulted buildings with 
open archways at each side, and 
are roomy enough to shelter a 
number of people Vegetables, 
fruit, and flowers are grown on 
a large scale in market-gardens 
- {ft pi), owned by market- 
iPM* In ibm gardeners {n pi), who market 
their products 

The price that goods fetch in an open 
market is known as their market-price {n), or 
market-value (n ), and they are said to be 
sold at market-rate (« ) Thi^ price is, of 
course controlled by the law of supply and 
demand, and is disimguished from the face- 
value of an article 
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A town becomes a markeft-town (« ), with 
the nght to hold a pnbhc market, only by 
Act of Parliament. In old days the privilege 
was givwi by royal charter 

The ancient pnvilege ot market overt {n ), 
that IS open market, still survives in Enghsh 
law Accord ng to this right a purchaser 
of stolen goods is their legal possessor, pro- 
\’idmg that certain conditions are fulfilled, 
and the goods have been exposed publicly 
for sale in a manner that enables anyone to 
examine them. The purchase must be re- 
turned. however, to the rightful owner if the 
person who stole them 13 convicted of the 
theft 

Market overt apphes entirely to markets 
with anmeat rights and operates only within 
the period specified in. iheir gcant, ThuS), 
all shops in the City of London have this 
pnvilege, but not the shops m Greater 
London. We are therefore ^titled to possess 
a stolen article bought m one part of Holbom, 
but not if we buy it m a shop a few 3rards 
away, outside the city boundaiy 

An article that can be sold is termed a 
roffidnlable (mar^ ket adj ) commodity. 
The demand for it decides its marketabilily 
(mar ket ^ bil^ 1 ti, 91 ), or loarketabl^ess 
(mar^ ket &bl nes. n ), that is, the quahty 
of being saleable Cattle are marketably 
(mar^ Imt ab li, adv ) fat if they are in a 
marketable condition A person who sells 
or bo^ goods in a market is called a marl^ter 
(mar^ k6t er. n ) 

Late A -S markst^ O Northern F , marked (cp 
Dutch and G maii'h£), L. msrcStus trade, place 
of trade, from nttrcSri to market, from m^rsf 
(acc. msrc-gm) wares, commodities. See mer- 
cheuit. SYS n Bazaar, exchange, trade 



mftr 3 dMW 7 *(mar^ korL A spiral-homed 
goat o§ the Himalacyas 
The' markbcT [Capwa falconen) la one of 
the earUest types of the wild goat, fear a 


fossil species, apparently identical with the 
hving one, has been found in the rocks of the 
w ar m Phocene Period It therefore roamed 
the foot-hills of the Himalayas more than 
half a milhon years ago Several varieties 
ot markhor inhabit the mountain ranges be- 
ween Persia and Tibet They are remark- 
able for the varying shape and size of their 
horns, which are sometimes six feet in length 
One t3rpe of markhor found on the forest- 
clad mountains of Kashmir has a black beard 
reaching nearly to its knees 
Pers marhhur snake-eater, from mar snake, 
khar eater, from, khurdan to eat 
markixL^ (mark' mg), n The distinctive 
marks or colours on beasts, birds, butter- 
flies, leaves, and other natural objects , the 
act of making a mark. (F moucheture, 
rayura, zdbimre, dasstn ) 

The marking of busy cross-roads with 
white lines for the purpose of guiding and 
regulating vehicles has greatly simplified 
traflac controL We distinguish between the 
eggs of difierent birds by their size and mark- 
ings and domestic animals entered for a 
competition are judged partly by the 
markings of their coats 
Hous^old linen, etc , is often marked with 
the owner's initials written in marking-ink 
(n ), an indehble ink that remains fast when 
the article are washed One kind of blact- 
markmg-ittk is made Irom the juico of the 
markmg-nut (» ), the frmt of an evergreen 
East Indian tree (Semecarptts anacardiimi), 
sometimes called the marking-nut tree. The 
scores made in certain games are registered 
upon a specially consl^cted board called 
a marking-board [n ) 

E mark and -%ng suffix of verbal nouns 
SvN Colouring, marks 
marksman (marks'’ man), n A person 
who shoots at a mark or taigct , one who 
shoots or aims well (F d'Hita ) 

We describe a soldier's skill with the nfle 
by sajnng that he is a good or bad marksman 
Many of the best marksmen in tlie Bntish 
Empire compete at the annual meetings of 
the Bntish Rifle Association held in July 
at the ranges on Bisxey Common, near 
Guildford, Surrey Women also compete at 
the Bislev meeting, and have proved the 
high standard ot their markstnan^p {rnaxks' 
man ship, n.), or skill in shooting. 

Earher markmcm, lionx £. mark [i] and man 
Stn Sharpshooter 

marl (madrl), n An earthy deposit eons 
ta m i n g chalk and clay, used as a fertilizer. 
Vi. To apply marl to (sod). (F. mama: 
mamar ) 

Marl IS used lor dressing pcat^ sod, and for 
acid or sour land that requires lime to correct 
its aadity. Marl used for this purpose is dug 
from a pit called a marl-pit (m ) three strata 
or layers of clayey limestone occur in the 
kassic formation m the earth's crust The 
Umestone of the middle has is called marlstone 
(n.) Zt contains sand, elay, and m some places 
carbonate of iron. 
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The marl denved from ancient lake- 
bottoms, called shell-marl, contams a large 
proportion of shells, either \\hole or crum- 
bhng 

Soil IS said to be marly (marl^ i, adj ) if it 
abounds in marl The marly strata near 
Pans have yielded many interestmg remains 
of prehistonc animals and plants Most marls 
crumble when exposed to the air, but the 
variety called marlite (mar' lit, n ) remains 
sohd 

M E and O F mcarle (F mame\ L L margula, 
margila (whence also G mergel), dim of L 
warm marl, said to be a Gauhsh word 



fnarltn ) 

Sailmakers fasten the bolt-rope, which 
runs round the edges of a sail, by means of a 
marlme It is a^ used for whipping the 
ends of thick ropes to prevent fra 3 rLng A 
tapenng iron pin, about ten mches m len^h, 
csJled a marlme-spike (« ), is used by sauors 
when knottmg and splicing ropes, especially 
to separate the strands 

Of Dutch ongin Dutch marhjnt from marren 
to moor, tie, and lyn cord, line See moor [x], 
a doublet of mar 

marxxialade (mar' md lad), n A preserve 
made from oranges, lemons, etc F. 
marmalade ) 

As the etymolo^ shows, marmalade was 
originally made of qumces Nowadays the 
most common kmd of marmalade is me- 
pared from bitter or Seville oranges The 
whole fruit, except the inner pith and the 
pips, is boiled wizb. sugar to the consistency 
of jam Lemons and other bitter or acid 
fruits are also used. 

The evergreen,, genpap-tree {Gampa 


aniertcana) of tropical America is p’opularly 
known as the marmalade box (?i). 

IS also a name for its pale green fruit A 
South American tree {Litcutna mammosa), 
with very large oblong lea\es, is called the 
marmalade tree {n ) , o\\ ing to the flavour 
of its luscious, ovate fruit, the pulp of which 
tastes hke quince marmalade 

F marnielade. Port marmelada a confection 
of qnmces (marmelo) , L. mehmelum, Gr melunelon 
honey-apple (from meh honey, melo}i apple), an 
apple grafted on a qumce See melon Syn 
P reserve 

marxnaxnze (mar' md riz) This is 
another spelhng of marmonze See under 
marmoreal 

marmite (mar met'), n A large high- 
explosive shell (F marmtte ) 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
French soldiers gave the nickname marmite, 
meamng a cooking-pot, to large bombs, 
because of their shape When modern shells 
came into use the name was passed on to 
them 

marxnolite (mar' mo lit), n A flaky 
mineral belongmg to the se]T)entine group. 
(F marmolite ) 

Marmohte is found in crystalhne rocks. 
It contains magnesium, iron, and silica, and 
IS formed of flakes having a pearly green 
colour 

Gr marmatretn to sparkle, and E ’-hta, Gr. 
hthos stone Saa marble 

marmoreal (mar mot' e dl), adj* Like 
marble , made of marble , pure white, 
hard, or cold Another form is marmorean. 
(mar m6r' 6 an) (F marmorden ) 

This word is used most frequently m 
poetry. A marmoreal column is composed of 
marble , a marmoreal pallor is a paleness 
as of marble In geology, heat, pressure 
and moisture are said to marmonze (mar' 
mo riz, v t) limestone, that is, to turn it 
into njarble This process is called mar- 
morosis (mar md ro' sis, n ), and rocks havmg 
the nature of marble are said to be 
mamioraceous (mar mo rd' shus, adj ) 

L marmoreas of or hke marble, and E adj 
suffix ~dl See marble 

marmose (mar' mds), n* A small 
American opossum (F marmose ) 

The marmoses are small opossums, one 
bemg called the mouse opossum {Dtdelphys 
murina) It has short, bnght red ftir 
and a very long tail The marmoses are 
found m Central and South Amenca, and 
are thought to Uvo entirely on insects The 
females have no pouch, iike some opossums, 
and the young chng to their mother's back 
by curhng their tails round hers, which is 
bent over them for this purpose 

F marmose, perhaps M Dutch marmoyse, 
probably shortened from F marmouset marmoset 
marmoset (mar' mo zet), n A very small 
monkey of tropical Amenca "(F ouvsUit ) 
The family of marmosets (Hapahdaa) 
differs from other American monkeys in the 
number of their teeth and their lack of 
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\\ isdom teeth Tnev also have pointed claws 
instead ^of llat nails In appearance they 
are elegant little animals, often smaller than 
tlie squirrel Some have ringed tans, marked 
with light and dark bands, but they cannot 
grasp objects wath their tails like other 
monkeys Many also have their ears fringed 
with long hairs, producing a peculiar effect 
The wistiti, or common marmoset {Hapale 
lacckus), IS best know n and may be recognized 
Dy its black face and pure white ear-tnfts 
It IS brought to Europe as a pet 
jM E marmosette, O F %n{urmo{ji*)set grotesque 
figuie, ugly boy, L L mannosetus^ said to mean 
marble figure Probably there is confusion with 
F marmot monkey, little child, puppet, which has 
nothing to do with marmot (the r^ent) 



marzxiot (mar' mot), n A burrowing 
rodent, related to the squirrels. (F mar- 
motte ) 

Marmots are stubby httle creatures with 
short hind-legs and tails and aman ears 
Their coarse fur is reddish or yellowish 
brown, usually with a dark hne along the 
middle of the back Two species hve m 
Europe the Alpme marmot {Arctomys 
marmotta\ of the Pyr6n6es, Alps, and Car- 
pathians, and a smaller vanoty, the bobac 
of Poland and South Russia The wood- 
chuck {A monax) is an American species. 

Roots, leaves, and seeds constitute their 
food, and all marmots hve in burrows, where 
ten or more occupy the same chamb^ Many 
of the species sleep all through the winter. 
Visitors to the London Zoo know their habit 
of sitting coimcaUy on their haunches, 
also tbeir shrill whistle of alarm Thepramo 
mannotSi or praine dcgs {Cynorms) of North 
America are an allied genus 
F. marmotie, Rumansch mwrm&t, from L mAr 
(acc mouse, and mons (acc mont~9m) 

mountain 

Maroxute (mfir' 6 nit), n A member of 
a ^thohc Chjarch in Syria (P MmronMe ) 
The Maronites are survivors of the 
Monothehtes. a heretical sect persecuted 
in the seventh century Th^ settled 
in the Motmt Lebanon district, and, like 


their neighbours, the Mohammedan Druses 
refused to pay tribute to the Turkish govern- 
ment The head of their Church, called the 
Patriarch of Antioch, although m the 
monastery of Kanobin on Mount Lebanon is 
responsible to the Pope, the Maronites 
having submitted to Romem 1445, though 
they retain their own customs and ntes 
The services m many districts are read in 
Arabic and Synac In i860 the Druses 
massacred many ot the Maronites but 
order was restored by a French army 
L L Maronita, named after a fourth-centurv 
samt Mardn ^ 

maroon [r] (ma roon'), adj Having a 
brownish-cnmson colour n This colour 
a firework which explodes with a loud report! 
(F marron , cotdeur marron, piiard ) 

Maroon silk was once a popular material 
tor women*s dresses During the World War 
the explosive fireworks known as maroons 
were fired m London to give warning 
of the approach of German air-raiders 
Maroons are now used as signals for the 
two mmutes* silence on Armistice Day, 
November nth A maroon consists of a 
pasteboard box filled with gunpowder and 
tightly bound with strong stnng It is 
fired with a qmck-match 
F marron chestnut, chestnut-coloured, Ital 
matrons of doubtful origin The explosive 
firework is compared to a popping chestnut 
maroon [2] fma roonO, n A West Indian 
nogro descended from runaway slaves , one 
who has been marooned l t. To abandon (a 
person) by putting him ashore on a desolate 
island or coast (F n^gre marron, aban- 
donnsr sur une tie dSs&rte ) 

When the Enghsh occupied Jamaica and 
drove out the Spamards m 165S, the negro 
slaves fled to the mountains For over a 
century these maroons held out and gave 
much trouble to the British They were 
finally subdued m 1795 with the help of 
bloodhounds 

In 1704 Alexander Selkirk was marooned 
on the island of Juan Fernandez, off the coast 
of Chile, where he remained for more 
four years His marooner (ma roon' fer, «,), 
that IS, the captain who marooned him, put 
him ashore at his own request. Selkirk’s 
experiences as a maroon or marooner 
suggested the adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe m Defoe's great noveL 
F marron, shortened from Span, ovmwron 
wOd, nmaway slaye, perhaps one who lives on 
the mountain tops {csma) Syn v Abandon 
maroquln (max' 6 kwin), ». This is an 
old name tor roiorocco leather. Se$ morocco 
F adj from Maroc Morocco 

xxiaxplot (mar' plot), n. One who mars oi 

Officious, meddlesome people who interfere 
m the affairs of others^ and upset or spoil 
some undertakmg, are called marplots, 

E mar and pjci 
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marque (mark), n A licence to make 
reprisals on an enemy See under letter. 

F marque, Prov marca, from marcar to 
sei^e as a pledge 

marquee (mar kg'), « A very large tent 
(F marqutse ) 

The marquee is a long field-tent, usually 
with rounded ends Marquees are much used 
at outdoor f^tes, at cricket matches, and to 
shelter the exhibits at flower-shows, etc In 
camps, marquees serve as canteens, mess- 
rooms, and hospitals, bell-tents being used 
as sleeping-quarters 

Early marqutse, mistaken for a pi , F marqutse 
(a tent for) a marchioness, fern of marquts 
marquess 

marquess (mar' kw6s), n A noble, 
ranking next below a duke and above an 
earl or count Another form is marquis 
(mar' kwis) (F marquis ) 

This title was first given in England to 
lords of the Welsh and Scottish marches or 
borders Robert de Vere, the ninth Earl of 
Oxford, was created Marquess of Dubhn m 
1385 Marquessate (mar^ kwe sit, n ), or 
marquisate (mar' kwi sat, is both the 
status of a marquess and, m continental 
countries, his lands In the style of heralds, 
a marquess is called ** most noble and potent 
pnnce^' 

In France, a marchioness is called a 
marquise (mar k6z', n ), which is also a name 
for an ornamental hood above the door of a 
house The finger-nng called a marquise 
or marquise-rmg (« ) is set with precious 
stones arranged m a pointed oval cluster. 

M E markts, OT markts, marchts, L L 
marchensts ruler of a march, properly adj (count) 
of a march, from O H G marc{^)a boundary , 
the form marquess is from Span marques. 
See march [1], marchioness 

marquetry (mar' ket n), n Inlaid 
cabinet-work Other forms are marquetery 
fmar' ke te n) and marquetene (mar' ke te ri). 
(F. marquetene ) 

In the fifteenth century the Venetians 
adopted from Persia and India the beautiful 
method of surface ornamentation known as 
marquetry. Some chairs of the period, mlaid 
with white and stained ivory, are now in the 
South Kensington Museum, London Thin 
pieces of wood of different colours, mother-of- 
pearl, etc , shaped to form a design — some 
times a landscape, or figures of people, 
ammals, and birds — ^have 3 iso been used in 
this work The famous buhl marquetry, 
which is named after the maker, Andri Boule 
(1642-17^2), consists of a veneer of tortoise- 
shell ana elaborately chased brass 
F moirqueierte, from marqueter to chequer, 
mlay, from marque mark, sign, of G origin , 
cp M H G maark, G maarke mark, sign 

marquis (mar' kwis) This is another 
form of marquess See marquess. 

marquise (mar kez'), n French for 
marchioness , a kmd of finger-ring See under 
marquess. 


marquois scale (mar' kwoiz skal'), n 
A scale used for ruling parallel lines at equal 
distances from one another 

Probablv a mistake for F marquotr marker 
m a r ram (mar' am), « A tough grass 
grovring on sea-shores. Another form is 
mar rum (mir' um) 

Marram (Amtnopkila arenatia) or marram- 
^ass (» ) grows on the coasts of Europe and 
Korth Africa It bears many stems over 
three feet high, and its leaves are long and 
stiff This grass is of service to man because 
its roots creep through dry, shifting sand, 
and bind it together. Consequently it has 
been used to consohdate sand-dunes so that 
other vegetation can grow there and prevent 
the sand from blowing mland 

From O Norse maralm-r sea-straw, sea-grass, 
from mar-r sea, halm-r straw, haulm 


1 



Marram —Marram, the tall, tonsh gra** which 
helps to keep dry eaad £roni blowing about. 


marriage (max' ij), n The legal joining 
together of a man and woman as husband 
and wife , a wedding ceremony , a close 
nmon (F manage, noce, noces ) 

A marriage that takes place before a 
pubhc ofihcial, a registrar, without any 
rehgious service, is called a civil marriage 
In a figurative sense, a song is said to be a 
marriage of verse to music, and a famous 
sonnet by Shakespeare begins . — 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments 

In Scotland the marriage laws have always 
been simpler than those in England For- 
merly many young English people who could 
not obtain their parents' consent to marriage 
used to elope to Gretna Green, a small 
village just over the Border. There, a Gretna 
Green marriage was performed by the 
blacksmith or some other villager. These 
marriages were qmte legal and bmding In 
1856 an Act was passed making a marriage 
of this kind illegal unless either the man or 
the woman had hved m Scotland for at least 
twenty-one day^ just before it 

A legal settlement of property upon a 
woman before her marriage is made by means 
of a contract known as the marriage articles 
or marriage contract The property or money 
given to a woman by her par&its when she 
marnes is known as a marriage-portion (w ) 
or dot At many marriages the brides- 
maids, the groomsman, and others wear a 
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marriage-favour (n ), or wedding-favour 
This may consist of a small bunch of wlnte 
£[o\\ers or a bow oi white nbbon 

People who \yish to be married without 
hanng their banns called in church must 
obtain a marriage licence (» ) fro™ 
archb'shop, a bishop, or some other authority 
A certificate of mamage copied from a 
register of marriages is sometimes called a 
person’s mamage hnes A person is said to 
be marriageable (mir' ij abl, adj ) if of a fit 
age for mamage, or not already jomed. m 
mamage to another person In England a 
clergyman or registrar has to marry (mS-r' i, 
w i ) a couple, that is, make them man and 
wife At the same time the man mames the 
woman, or vice versa, bv ta k i n g him or her 
as husband or wife The parties are then 
said to marry {v « ), that is, to become 
mamed, and are known as mamed taSr' 
id, adj ) people In the dialect used by 
sailors, to sphce two ropes together is to 
marry them 

M E and O F manage, L L marffSgtum for 
earlier assumed maniffitcum that which pertains 
to a husband or wife, L martius, marUa, the 
former being formed on the latter, which means 
provided with a husband, L was (acc mar-em), 
literally male From L marita was formed tlm 
V mantare, whence (through F maner) E 
marry Sw Nuptials, union, wedding, 
wedlock 



marrow (mfix' 6 ), n A soft, fatty, or 
spongy substance m the hollow of bones , 
the inner part , the essence , the soft 
inside of a fruit, etc , a vegetable marrow, 
a kmd of gourd (F tnoelle, Pulpe, courge 
dlamome\ " 

We say that the winter frost almost 
freezes the marrow in our bones, so keenly 
does it penetrate We say that great men 


are the pith and marrow of their country 
The red marrow in the bones of animals con- 
tain very important cells from which the 
red corpuscles of the blood are formed 
Yellow marrow is of a fatty nature A bone 
contammg edible marrow, especially in a 
mint of meat, is called a marrowbone (w). 
It IS said to be marrowy (mSx' 6 i, ), 
because it is full of marrow or nourishing 
We sometimes call a weak and cowardly 
man a marrowless (mir' 6 les, ad] ) creature, 
and the word is also used of a bone without 
marrow A marrowfat (mSLr' 6 f&t, m ) is a 
large vanety of pea 

M E marough, A -S mearg marrow, pith , cp 
Sc merch, mergh, Dutch marg, G marA, 
O Norse merg-r Syn Essence, pith 

marry [il (mSx' x), inter An exclamation 
meaning Truly " Most assuredly 1 or 
expressing surprise (F. dame, oui^da, pA, 
cartes ) 

This word is still used in dialogues of playa 
and books deahng with seventeenth-century 
England 

A corruption of Mary, being originally an 
invocation to the Blessed Virgin in attesting 
a truth 

marry [2] (mSx' 1) For this word, see 
under mamage 

Mars (marz), n The Roman god of war , 
the planet fourth m distance from the sun 
(F Mars ) 

Mars was worshipped in all parts of ancient 
Italy as the god of war and agriculture. 
March, the first month of the Roman year, 
was sacred to him An altar dedicated to the 
god stood in the Field of Mars, or Campus 
marfius, m Rome, where the youths practised 
athletics and the use of arms In peace time 
Mars was also called Quinnus, from a 
sanctuary on the Quinnal HiU In war he 
was called Gradivus, which means " tlio 
stnding ” 

The orbit of the planet Mars is the next 
outside the earth Its distance from the sun 
IS one hundred and forty-two million miles, 
and its year numbers six hundred and eighty- 
seven days Mars is four thousand two 
hundred miles m diameter, and the markings 
on its surface, known as canals, have caused 
much speculation It is suggested by some 
that they are artificial channels for purposes 
of imgation 

L Mars (acc MarP^m) shortened from 
Mavors 

Marsala (mar sa' lA), n A white Italian 
wine (F marsala ) 

This sweet wine is likened to slierry and 
Madeira, and is very strong It is produced 
m Sialy, near Marsala, the port from which 
it is exported and from which it takes its 
name 

Marseillaise (mar s6 laz' , mar sS. yS.^), n. 
Tlie national anlhem of France (F. s*ar- 
seillaise ) 

Rouget de ITsIe, a captain of engineers, who 
was stationed at Strasburg m 1792, heard the 
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mayor ot the town complain that the French 
soldiers had no patriotic marching songs In 
a fit of enthusiasm de I’lsle went back to his 
lodgings and, in a single night, composed the 
words and music of the Marseillaise, which he 
picked out, a few notes at a time, on his viohn 
ITie hymn was then called " A war song for 
the Rhine Army A Uttle later it was sung 
by some volunteers from Marseilles as they 
marched to attack the Tuilenes in Pans, and 
so came to be known as the song of the 
Marseillais, and finally la Marseillaise 
Since the Revolution it has been the national 
hymn of the French Repubhc 

Marseilles (mar salz^i n A stifiE cotton 
fabnc quilted m the loom 

Marseilles is also called Marseilles quilting, 
and is a heavy material with a raised pattern 
Fust made at Marseilles, F Marseille, L 
Masstha, Gr Mas*^alia 



Manh.— 'Reeds, waterwhlies and pond>«weed srowias 
in a marsh 


mar ah. (marsh), n A tract of low-l37ing, 
flooded, or partly flooded land , a swamp, 
fen, or morass (F marais, maricage ) 

Marsh lands are found in many parts of 
England and Ireland Salt marshes, that is, 
those partially flooded by the sea, are 
valuable grazing grounds for sheep, which 
thrive on the vegetation and yield specially 
good mutton 

From the rotting vegetable and animal 
matter in the stagnant water of some 
marshes a hght gas, called marsh-gas (« ), 
rises This easily ignites, and its flame, 
mar^-fire (» 1, or marsh-light (» ), is the will- 
o*-the-wisp of old folk-tales 

We talk of the marshmess (marsh i nes, n ) 
of ground if it resembles a marsh We say 
that our gardens, after a heavy downfall 
of ram, are marshy (marsh' i, ad:^ ) A man 
who hves on a marsh is a marshman (n ) 
Tracts of country consisting of marshes are 
spoken of as marshland {n ) 

The moor buzzard, or Circus aerugtnosus, 
IS sometimes called a marsh -harrier (fi), 
because it seeks its prey on marshes The 
marsh-hen (« ), or moor-hen, is a famihar 
bird in Engh^ ponds and streams The 


marsh-mangold (w ) is a bnght yellow plant 
of the order Ranunculacae, which grows in 
marshy places The marsh-mallow (n ) is a 
shrubby herb with pink flowers, which grows 
near salt marshes The sweetmeat known as 
marsh mallow is made from an extract from 
its roots mixed with gum, etc 

M E mersch, A -S meY{t"\sc, an adj lorm 
(E -ts/z) from the root of mere lake, pool , cp 
G marsch See morass SvN Bog, fen, 
morass, quagmire, slough 

marslial (mar' shal), n Aji officer 
charged with the arrangement of ceremonies 
or pageants , histoncally, an ofificer of state , 
an Earl-Mar^al , a field-marshal , a provost- 
maxshal , a general officer of the highest rank 
m France and some other countnes , in 
America, an officer whose duties resemble 
those of the shenfE of an Enghsh county. 
V t To arrange . to draw up m order , to 
regulate , to conduct ceremoniously , in law, 
to bnng together (a debtor's property) so 
that it may be fairly divided among the 
creditors , in heraldry, to arrange (coats of 
arms) on a shield w x To take up jiosition , 
to stand arranged (F chef de cortege, 
marichal, pr 4 v 6 t ranger , se ranger, 
s* arranger ) 

The old meaning of the word marshal, 
which was a famer or man who looked after 
horses, did not entirely die out m England 
until the eighteenth century, and survives 
m French Skilful famers had become 
masters of the horse under the Frankish 
kings From master of the horse to marshal 
of the armed forces of the kingdom wais only 
a short step 

The Duke of Norfolk is hereditary Earl- 
Marshal of England He is head of the College 
of Heralds and is the chief ceremomal officer 
at coronations and other state ceremonies, 
but now has no executive duties The 
executive duties of the old marshal are kept 
ahve m the military rank of field-marshal 
The provost-marshal is the chief of the 
mihtary pohce Napoleon I (1769-1821) 
once said that every young French private 
earned a marshal's baton in his knapsack 
He meant that promotion to the highest rank 
of the army was open to a pnvate of abihty 
and courage Dunng the World War 
Marshal Foch (born 1851), a French general, 
was commander-in-chief of the allied Bntish 
and French armies 

Anyone who directs or arranges the 
position of troops or a body of people, or one 
who cames out the arrangements for a 
ceremony, can be called a marshaller (mar'' 
shal er, n ) The office and rank of a marshal 
is a marshalship (mar' shal ship, 1% ) Th's 
word is rarely used now 

Certain high officers of air rank in the 
Royal Air Force are entitled marshals. The 
air-chief-marshal {n ) is the clfief officer of 
the air staff He corresponds m rank to an 
admiral of the fleet and a field-marshal 
Below him in rank is the air-marshal {n ), 
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who iSran officer commanding-in-chiet, the 
next lower grade being the air-vice-marshals 
in pi ) 

It IS possible to marshal tacts as well as 
people that is, to arrange them in good 
order In law, the bringing of a debtor’s 
entire property into one fund, so that it may 
be divided fairly among his creditors is 
termed marshalling the debtor's assets 

The prison kno\vn as the Marshalsea (mar' 
shAl s 5 , n ) described by Dickens in “ Little 
Domt,” was in Southwark It was attached 
to the Marshalsea court, a court held by the 
steward and marshal of the King’s house^ 
Before its abolition m 1849 it was a debtors’ 
prison. 

M E and O F mareschal^ L L marsscaicus, 
O H G marahscalh, from tnarah horse {see mare) 
anil scalh servant , cp A -S scealc servant, 
G schalk rogue For the change of meaning cp 
constable The E word was still used in the sense 
of tamer or shoemg-smith in the seventeenth 
century Snx v Arrange, assemble, order 

marsapial (mar su' pi S.1), adj Relating 
to or resembling a pouch , oelonmng to the 
order Marsupialia. mammals which carry 
then young in a pouch n One of the 
Marsupialia. (F marsupial ) 

The kangaroos, the wombats, the bandi- 
coots, the opossums, and the phalangers 
belong to this family of mammals ^^ith the 
exception of the opossums of America, its 
members are entirely confined to the 
Australasian region 

The young of these animals are bom so 
tiny and helpless that they have to be 
placed m a marsupium (mar su' pi dm, n ), 
or folded pouch in the mother's skin, where 
they stay until they are strong enough to be 
set free Although the kangaroo may be as 
tall as a man. its httle one, when bom, is 
undeveloped and very tiny It is earned 
about in the marsupium until it passes from 
its rudimentary condition and becomes fully 
developed Even then it will resort to lia 
mother’s pouch m time of danger 

The marsupial mole (n ), or pouched mole 
{Notoryctes ^fphlops), is a sm^l burro wmg 
animal which hves in the sandy deserts of 
South Australia It has long yeflow hair and 
enormous front claws, which it uses for 
tunnelhng m the sand** It has no outer 
eyes or ears, and seems able to find its 
way about by the sense of touch, 

Certam cmstaceans and fishes carry their 
eggs in a marsupium Any pouch-like mem- 
mn^ or organ in an animal may be described 
as a marsupium 

L maarsii^um pouch, purse, Gt mairsypton, 
dim. of marstpos purse, pouch E adi 
suflSx -td 

mart (mart), n Any place where thmgs 
are bought and sold , a market , an auction- 
room. (F marchi^ halle, sails des ventes ) 

A mart is a gathering together of a number 
of people for the purpose of sale and purchase 
In the Middle Ages the fairs held at regular 


mtervals m most towns were the great marts 
to which merchants journeyed from long 
distances The market-days of our modem 
provincial towns are marts m this sense 
London has been called the mart of the 
merchants of the world 

To-day there are recogmzed marts for the 
sale of particular commodities The Cotton 
Exchanges of Liverpool and Manchester are 
the marts of the British cotton industry 
The Stock Exchange m London is the mart 
where stocks and snares are bought and sold 
An auction room is often described as a mart 
Contraction of Dutch maarkt market Syn 
Bazaar, exchange, iair, market, shop 
zmas^ta&oii (mar' ta gon), « The Turk's- 
cap lily (F martagon ) 

Themartagon, scientifically called Ltltum 
martagon, may be white, 3 rellow, a bnlliant 
fiame colour, or deep scarlet It got its name, 
m the fifteenth century, from its resem- 
blance to a turban adopted by the Turkish 
Sultan Mohammed 1 

F, from Ital niartagone, Turkish martagSn a 
kind of tmban 


k 



Maitello. — One of meny mmrtello towers built on 
the south coast of Lncland m Napolaonio limes. 


znarteUo (mar tel' 61, n A circular fort 
resembling a tower (F tour d la Martelh ) 

Martel los or martello-towers {n pi ) are 
found along the south coast of England They 
are small circular structures, made of stone, 
with thick walls and large vaulted rooms for 
a garrison The top of the fort is a flat 
platform on which guns were mounted to fire 
m all directions. They are useless in modem 
warfare, and to-day are often used as dwelling 
houses 

In 1794 British ships of war, totalling 
one hundxed and sue guns, were defied by a 
handful of Frenchmen, occupying a round 
tower with only three guns, whidh guarded 
Mortella Bay m Corsica One of the ships 
was set on fire, and it was only by a lucky shot 
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Iroin the batteries which the British had set 
up on the shore that some bass junk m the 
Mortella tort was ignited and the heroic 
gamson forced to surrender This engage- 
ment made the British government realize 
the advantages of round forts, and so the 
martello towers were erected to defend 
England from invasion by Napoleon 

Probably named after Cape Mortella (myrtlel 
m Corsica where one of these towers offered 
a strong resistance to the English , usually, 
but wrongly, derived from Ital martello^ L L, 
martellus hammer, smce the alarm bell was 
struck bv s hammer 



Marten. '‘The pine martcati whose far m hichlr 
▼mined, preys upon birds and small animals. The 
pine marten is becoming rare in Great Britain. 


maziieii (mar"' ten), n A small flesh-eating 
animal of the family Mustehdae, having 
a valuable fux (F. martre ) 

There are several kinds of marten, one 
of which, the pme marten, Mustela maries, 
occurs in Britain, although it is becoming 
rarer through being killed for its fur It is 
alhed to the weasel and the stoat. The 
commonest European species is the beech 
marten 

The marten frequents woods and tells, 
preying chiefly on birds, smaller ammals, and 
poultry The body is hthe and about 
twenty mches m length The skin, for 
which it is sought, IS very handsome, being 
of a beautiful dark brown, hghter on the 
cheeks and snout, and a hght yellow on the 
underside of the neck. 

M £ martren, O F {pBau) martrtne marten 
(skin), ad] from martre marten, of Teut ongm , 
cp A -S mearth, G marder 

maartensite (mar' t6n sit), n A hard 
variety of steel (F marUnsxte ) 

Martensite is a compound of iron and a 
small q uantity of carbon When viewed under 
the microscope it is seen to be made of tiny, 
interlacing, needle-like parts It is nam^ 
after Professor Martens (bom 1850), a famous 
German engineer, who made valuable re- 
searches mto the microscopic construction of 
metals. 

Suffix -tto denoting a mineral componnd. 


martial fmar' shal), adj Relating to 
war or battles , appropriate to %\ar or 
warfare , militarj^ , daring , combative ; 
subject to the influence of the planet Mars, 
(F marital guertiet kaidi, tuatften) 

The ancients represented the god Mars as 
an armed wamor The astrologers of the 
Middle Ages believed that nhen tlie planet 
Mars %\as in the ascendant wars would break 
out and that people bom at that time would 
have particularly warlike and valiant tem- 
peraments We speak of martial exercises, 
meaning the training given to troops to 
prepare them for war Martial musi^* is 
stirring music, which rouses the com age of 
an army and the enthusiasm of a crowd of 
people 

In a time of public disturbance, when the 
country is threatened with an invasion, or 
when a not is taking place, the ordinary law 
may be suspended and the government of 
the disturbed area given over to the army 
authonties In such circumstances we 
say that a country or distnct is under 
martial law (n ) 

People skilled m the science of warfare 
can be called martialists (mar' shil ists, 
n pi ) This word is seldom used except in 
poetry or in a derisive sense. To tnartialize 
(mar' shM iz. v t) is to give a military 
character to ordinaiy events and regulations 
A person acts martially {mar' shal h, adv ), 
if he acts in a warlike or combative manner. 
A man who has warlike qualities can be said 
to be charactenzed by martialism (mar' 
shdl izm, n ), but this word is rarely used m 
ordinary conversation 

F . trom L tnarttahs belonging to or connected 
with Mars, the god of war Syn Bellicose, 
brave, soldierly, warlike Ant * Cml, pacific, 
peaceful 

Martian (mar' shan), n A supposed 
dweller on the planet Mars adj Relating 
to the planet Mars or to the people supposed 
to hve there , relating to the month of March 
(F martten ) 

L Marftus ot or pertainmg to Mars (acc. 
Mart-em) 

martin (mar' tin), ra. A bird ot the 
swallow family (F martinet, h%rondeUe) 

Two species of martin are familiar 
summer visitors to the British Isles The 
bird with a white rump and a glossy blue 
back, which builds its mud nest under the 
eaves of houses is the house martin, scientific- 
ally known as Chehdon urbica The sand 
martin, or Cottle rtparta frequents nver 
banks and sand-pits, where it digs holes 
in order to rear its young. The back of the 
sand martin is a greyish brown and the 
breast leathers are a brownish white The 
food of these birds consists entirely of msects, 
which their rapid flight enables them to 
catch with ease 

F , from the proper name Mai^tn, L MarHnus, 
oftdl given to birds , cp robtn See Martmmas. 

xnartanet (mar ti net'), ». A stem 
disctphnanan. 
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Gen erai Martinet nas a French dnll- 
master fn the reign ot Louis XIV (1638-1715) 
He invented a rigorous system of m^antay 
dn.J and bis name has survived as a descrip- 
tion for anyone who exacts obedience to 
orders m a rigid manner Martinetisin (mar 
ti net' izm» n ) is the spirit m which such a 
person governs others A martmetish (mar 
ti net' ish, adj ) person is one who has the 
charactenstics of a martmet 



Martmsftltt.'— The iii«TtZa«dle, or dolphiia>«trikor is 
tlio vertical mar undw th« boWspoit. 

martlzi^ale (mar' tmg gfil), n A strap 
fastened to a horse's girth to keep him from 
rearing or throwing up his head , a spar 
reaching downwards from the end of the 
bowsprit towards the water , a gambling 
system. (F maritftffole) 

The martmgale, which prevents a horse 
from flm^g up his head or rearmg. is a 
cruel device and hardly ever necessary It is 
attached by two rings to the bit or reins, and, 
passmg between the forelegs, is fixed to the 
girth under the belly 

When sailors speak of a martingale they 
mean the spar which assists m setting up the 
lib-boom ngging by means of ropes extended 
from it. In gambhng, the system by which 
people double their stake after every loss 
m the hope of wmnmg enough to recoup 
themselves, is called the martingale 

F , from Span a/mariaga a horse's headstall, 
perhaps horn Arabic ai the, reUaha to cause to 
go with a short step 

Martini (martS'm), « A type of breech- 
loadmg nfle, used m tne British Army from 
1874-88 

Tins nfle w£s the work of two mventors, 
for it combmed the hmged-block action of 
Fredenck Martini, an Austrian engmeer, 
with the barrd invented by Henry, an 


Edinburgh gunmaker Hence it is sometimes 
called a Martini-Henry rifle (n ) 

Martinmas ^ar' tm mas), n The toast 
of St Martin (F la Si MarHn ) 

In many country places it was, until recent 
tunes, the custom to hire farm servants 
twice a year at fairs One of these fairs was 
held on St Martin's Day, November nth, 
and was called the Martinmas Fair The 
name of Martmmas Sunday (n ) is given to 
the Sunday nearest to November i rth 
Fine weather at the Feast of St Martin is 
alluded to as a Martmmas summer (n ) or a 
St. Martm's summer 

From Marftn, L Martinus, saint and Bishop 
of Tours (died 400) and Mass [r] 

martlet (mart' let), n The swift , m 
heraldry, an imaginary bird without legs 
(F martvn&t^ merlette ) 

Martlet is an old local name for the swift 
or Cypselus opus It is seldom used now 
except in poetry In heraldry, the martlet 
IS without legs or feet It is used on the 
arms borne by a fourth son, and is supposed 
to sigmfy that a younger son has no footing 
on the ancestral lands 
Corruption of F martinst^ dim of mriritn 
The martlet in heraldry is F merleits, dim of 
merle blackbird, L merula See martin, merle 

martyr (mar' ter), « One who dies for 
his faith or his opinions vt To put to 
death for loyalty to a faith or a cause , to 
persecute or torment. (F martyr ) 

There were martyrs before the Chrisuan 
era, that is, there were people who, hke 
Socrates (470-399 b c ), died for what they 
beheved to be right In the oldest sense of the 
word a martyr is a witness During the first 
three centunes after Christ's death many 
martyrs testified by torture and death their 
behef in their faith St Alban (d 305) 
was the first British martyr 
Dunng the Reformation period both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants were 
martyred by theix opponents In Oxford a 
memorial, known as die Martyrs* Memorial, 
was erected on the spot where the Protestant 
bishops, Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer wore 
burnt m 1555 and 1556 

The death of a martyr is martyrdom (mar' 
ter dom, n ) Figuratively, we speak of 
extreme pain or suffering as martyrdom A 
continual sufferer from any illness is some- 
times said to be a martyr to that ailment 
We often say a person makes a martyr of 
himself, if he sacrifices himself with the hope 
of gam, credit or praise To martyrize (mar' 
ter Iz, w ^ ) means to cause suffering or hard- 
ship to, especially on behalf of a cause, or 
to make a martyr of (oneself) A maxtyry 
(mar ter 1, » ) is a shrine or other building 
in memory of a martyr 

Excessive veneration ot martyrs is 
martyrolatiy (mar ter ol' a tri, « ) A list 
of martyrs with an account of their sufferings 
IS a martyrology (mar ter ol' o ji, «.) The 
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same name is given to the branch of eccle- 
siastical history which deals with the lives 
of martjTs Anyone who writes on the 
history of mairtyTrs, or one who is a student 
of martyrology, can be called a martyrologist 
(mar ter or o 31st, n ) A book on this subject 
may be said to be martyrological (mar ter 
o loj' ik al, adj ) 

L , Gr martyr, Gr martys Cacc martyr-a) 
a witness Syn v Agonize, crucify, excruciate, 
persecute, torture 

marvel (mar' vel), n. A wonderful or 
surpnsmg thing , a prodigy, v i To be 
amazed (at) . to be intensely curious (F 
rntracle, mervetlle, prodtge , s* SmerueiUer, 
s*Stonner) 

We may hear it said that a certain medicine 
works marvels , this means that it produces 
astonishing cures When children see a 
conjurer bring rabbits out of his hat they 
think it IS a marvel The marvels of one 
generation are the commonplaces of the 
next At one time no one thought it possible 
we should speak over the telephone or fly in 
aeroplanes The people who first saw tnese 
triumphs of science marvelled at them 
We say a thmg is marvellous (mar' vel ds, 
adj ) if it is beyond our expectations Any 
event that causes wonder and astonishment 
IS marvellous If an object has a certam 
quality, such as greatness or smallness in 
an extreme degree, we can say it is marvel- 
lously (mar' vel us h, adj ) great or small 
Marvellousness (mar' vfel us nes, « ) is the 
quahty of being marvellous 

M B mervaile, O F mervstlle, L mlrabilia 
wonderful things, neuterpl of mirSbilts deserving 
of wonder, from mlrarl to wonder at, from 
mirus wonderful, akin to Sansk smt to smile 
See miracle Syn n Miracle, prodigy, 
sensation, wonder Ant « Commonplace 

Marxian (marks' 1 dn), adj Relating to 
Karl Marx, n A follower of Marx or his 
ideas (F marxtste ) 

Karl Marx (1818-1883) was a German 
and the founder of a system of international 
Sociahsm, based on the principles of histone 
evolution The ideas of Marx are known as 
Marxism (marks' izm, n ) or Marxiamsm 
(marks' 1 an izm, n ) The followers of Marx 
are sometimes called Marxites ( marks' its, 
n pi) The present Russian government has 
attempted to apply the Marxian theones 
to national administration, but their essential 
feature is that they are mtemational 

marzipan (mar' zi pdn). This is another 
form of marchpane. See marchpane 

Masai (ma si'), n pU A negroid people 
hvmg m certain parts of East Africa 
masde (mas' kl), n A perforated 
lozenge-shaped plate used on mihtary tunics 
m the thirteenth century , in heraldry a 
lozenge-shaped charge through which the 
field appears (F made ) 

The scale armour used m the thirteenth 
century was covered with small lozenge- 
shaped plates of steel or other metal, called 


ma‘?c>es An heraldic design is said to be 
mascled rmas' kid, ad] ) or mascufy (mas' 
ku u, adj ) il It display’s \oided lozenge- 
shaped de\uces 

O F. mascle (F made) coarse mesh oL net, 
L L. ntascla link of a coat of mail, T macula 
spot, blemish, hole or mesh, peihaps influenced 
by O H G masca mesh See mesh, ma 1 [i' 



Mascot. — ^Aa Irish wolfhound, ths mascot of tho 
Irish Guards, bains decorated with shamrock on 
St. Patrick's Day 


mascot (mS-s' kot), w. An object, 
animal or person supposed to bring good 
luck (F mascotte, porie-bonheur ) 

There are many and various kinds of 
mascots. Some people beheve that a black 
cat brings luck to a house Others carry 
golliwogs swastikas, rabbit's feet, or othei 
quaint things about with them, believing or 
pretending to beheve that the jpresence of 
these will affect their fortunes 

At the head of a regiment of soldiers on 
the march we often see a dog or some other 
ammal. This is known as the mascot of the 
regiment The soldiers may hke it as a pet, 
but they are wise enough to realise that their 
fortune m battle depends on their training 
and courage rather than on the good o8&ces 
of their mascot 

F mascotte, perhaps fern dun of Provencal 
masco sorcerer, witch Syn. : Amulet, charm, 
fetish, talisman. 

masculme (mSs' kil hn), adj Relating 
to the male sex ; havmg the qualities of the 
male sex , manly , strong ; robust , 
mannish , in grammar, denoting the gender 
of nouns standmg for males or things once 
regarded as male n The masculine gender ; 
a word form of the masculine gender. (F, 
masciUtn, mdZe, v%nl , mascuhn ) 
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Tne clothes worn by men can be spoken of 
as masciflin^ attire In comparing two men, 
we might say that one was the more mascu- 
line, meaning that he was the more forceful 
and vigorous of the two We speak of 
mascuhne periods m hterature, as, for 
example, the Ehzabethan age, when there 
flourished a great number of writers who 
expressed their thoughts with great power 
and freedom, although often without much 
refinement or dehcacy 

Sometimes, when a woman affects the 
dress and manners of a man we say she is 
a mascuhne t3rpe, meaning she is mannish 
or like a man In English grammar, nouns 
that are apphed to males nor- 
mally belong to the mascuhne 
gender Gander is a masculine 
noun , it ends with -er, a masculine 
terminatioa. 

In English poetry, a rhyme 
between final accented monosyl- 
lables IS spoken of as a mas- 
culme rhyme (n ) The foUowmg 
couplet from Milton's “L' Allegro" 
gives an example — 

Every shepherd tells his tale, 

Under the hawthorn m the dale 

In French verse a masculme 
rhyme is one between hnes ending 
m an accented syllable, m con- 
trast to the femtnme rhyme 
between words ending in a mute a 

The actions of men are usually 
performed masculmely (mas' kfi 
Im h, adv ), or in a manly way 
They are examples of masculimty 
(mSs ku Im^ i ti, it ) or masculme- 
ness (m§s' ku hn nes, n ), which both mean 
the quahty or condition of being masculme. 

F mascultn, L masctiliftus, adj from masGuli4s, 
dim of mds male Syn adj Male, manly, 
robust, vunle Ant adj Effeminate, feminine, 
female, womanish, womanhke 

mash (mash), n A pulp, or watery 
mess , a mixture of boiled bran or meal 
given to horses or cattle , an mfusion of 
malt with hot water, used m making beer 
V < To make mto a pulp or soft mass , to 
mfuse (tea or malt) with hot water v t To be 
m the ]^ocess of mfusion. (F boutllie, purSe, 
mSange, pdtSe , broyer, tremper, brasser , 
trempev ) 

This word was used originally by brewers, 
who steeped the gram m water and made a 
mash of it When tea was brought to England 
the word mash, with precisely the same 
meamng, was transferrea to tea-making Its 
use still persists, especially m the North of 
England Horses and cattle are given a 
nounshmg food made of bran, or meal, 
mixed with hot water 

In brewing beer to-day, malt is mashed or 
st^ed in a m&sh-tub (« ), or mash-vat (n ) 
These vess^ have their bottoms pierced wifh 
small holes through which the hquid passes 
to another vessel to cool 


A -S mdsO’ mdx- (in brewing) , cp G 
metsch crushed malt, Dutch mask crushed 
grams for pigs , perhaps related to mtx Syn 
n Mess, slop 

mashie (mash" i), « An iron club, with 
a straight sole and face, used by golfers for 
playing short approach shots Another form 
IS mashy ^Ssh^ i) 

Perhaps F massue club 

mas]id (mas" jid), n A Mohammedan 
place of worshm, usually called a mosque 
See mosque (F wosgu^e ) 

Arabic = place of prostrate adoration, from 
sajada to adore, prostrate oneself Mosque 
IS a doublet 


mask [i] (mask), n A covering, worn 
either to disguise or protect tho face , a 
guard or screen worn in certain trades and in 
games to protect the face from injury , an 
impression of a face m some plastic sub- 
stance , m architecture, a representation ot 
a face, usually grotesque , m photography, a 
screen for lantern shdes, negatives or prints , 
in hunting, tho face or head of a fox or otter ! 
figuratively, anv disguise, pretence or cover 
V t To cover or conceal with, or as with, a 
mask or disguise , to cover part ot (a pholo- 
gmphic film, plate or print) to hampei the 
emciency of (a triendly force) by standing m 
its line of fire , to watch and hinder the 
movements of (a hostile force) by a force 
equally effective (F masque, mascaron, 
cache-cadre, pretexts , ^nasquer, 
cocker, divober ^ 

A person covers his face with a mask so 
that his identity cannot easily be discovered 
He may do this for some criminal purpose, 
such as robbery, or for fun at a carnival or 
fancy dress ball, which, if the dancers wear 
masks, is called a masked (maskt, adj ) ball 

In fencifig, people usually wear masks as 
a protection m case the button flies oif the 
foil When Cromwell died in 1658 a death 
mask or cast of his face in wax was made 
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so that succeeding generations might know 
exactly what he was like A gfreat number 
of the models m Madame Tussaud's famous 
show have been made from death masks 

The grotesque faces wfauch we often see 
decoratmg panels and the keystones of 
arches, and sim lar representations on shields, 
are known as masks After a kill m hunting, 
the mask of the tox is often mven to the 
youngest boy or ml present Some famous 
criminals have hidden their evil deed*? under 
a mask of reli^on. 

If we pretend to do a certam thing, really 
meaning to do something different, we may be 
said to mask our mtentions Photographers 
sometimes mask part of a him m printing 
and so by conceahng detects turn an 
inartistic picture mto an ar ti s tic one 

Ii military tactics, a commander often 
masks or disguises his guns from the enemy 
by twimng the branches of trees and bushes 
over them., thus formmg a masked battery (m.) 
If he wards oS the enemy's attack by 
placmg a torce equally strong m the held, 
he is said to mask the enemy force. Some> 
times m hrmg at sea the hre of a gun- 
boat IS masked or impeded by the i^ct that 
other boats of the heet are moving m its 
hne of hre 

A person who takes part m a masquerade 
or m that form of dramatic entertain- 
ment known as a masque (see masque) 
IS a masker (mask^ 6r m ), or masquer 
(mask' er, n ) 

F masqtiSf probably L L masca, mascus 
mask {masca siso witch), perhaps from O H G. 
masca mesh, hence a kmtted face-covermg 
F word was associated with Span mascara 
and Ital maschera mask, which axe probably 
from Arabic masftharat a buffoon, pleasantry 
Masque is a doublet See mascot, masquerade, 
mesh SvN n Cover, disguise, pretext, 
screen, subterfuge v Ambush, conceal, disg^se, 
hide, pretend Ant n Avowal, disclosure, 
divulgence, exposition v Disclose, discover, 
evmce, unmask 

znask [ 2 ] (mask), v,U To infuse tea , to 
mesh (F tremper.) 

To mask, instead of to wet mash or mtuse 
tea, IS an expression still heard in Scotland 
and elsewhere m the North A ma^dcing-pot 
(n ) IS a tea pot 

Variant of mash 

znaskinonge (mSs' ki uom ; m&s ki 
non] O , n A species of pike, the £sox nobthor, 
found m the River St. I-awrence, and the 
Great Lakes of North America, and valued as 
a food hsh 

Algonquin, from mash big, kinonge pike 

xoasozz (ma' s6n), n A worker m stone , 
a freemason v t. To build or strengthen 
with masonry (F magon franc-^apon 4 
maconne*.) 

is we go mto an old church that was 
began before the Norman conquest and 
ffj&hed later we reahze from the shapmg and 
dressing of the stone that the Normans were 
more skiljful masons than the Saxons. 


The ntncxi.Te and tancitur carving .-ue 
outer walls and nter or of churches, buiit 
in th' thirteenth and touiteenth centuries, 
was done bv masons h^ghlv sk’Hed in their 
craft. 



Mason. — A mason r«painn« a slono statna hr 
Bttmg a now scopbro. 


On the stones of many ancient bmldings 
marks called mason’s marks (n pi.) have 
been found They are perhaps secret signs 
of members of the old stone-cu.ters guilds. 
Some are numbers, others monograms and 
others symbols of doubtful meaning It is 
rJso suggested that some are tally marks to 
identify the mason with the part of the 
bmldmg ’■’pon which he worked, so that 
defective workmanship could be traced home 
to him 

The masons guild was one ot the most 
powerful of the mediaeval trade guilds. 
It had many privileges among them the 
right of its members to free movement from 
place to place The secret fraternity, open 
to men of all trades and professions, known as 
the freemasons, dates nrom the eighteenth 
century and has nothing to do with the 
bmldmg craft 

The members of this Ixatermty are luosely 
referred to as masons, and those ot the third 
grade who enjoy the full bene&ts and 
privileges of this society are entitled master- 
masons 

To-day, we sometimes speak of a man who 
bmlds with bncks as a mason. To build any- 
thing with stone or bnck, whether by hand 
or machmery it, to mason The trade of a 
mason is masonry (m§,' s6n n, n.) So also 
is the stone-work or bnck-work he constructs. 
In a special sense, we speak of masonry, 
meamng the principles and nthal of a free- 
mason 

Any thin g which relates to a mason or hu 
trade can be called masomc (md, son' ik, adu). 


zm 


MASS 


each other We use the word figuratively to 
mean any disguise or false outward show 
assumed by a person to create a false im- 
pression In this sense a he often masquerades 
as truth A masquerader (mas ker ad'er, 
mSs ker ad' er, « ) is anyone who takes part 
m a masquerade or one who disguises his real 
self and opinions 

F mascarade. Span mascarada, from m(iscara 
a mask, either from Arabic maskhara a laughmg- 
stock, buffoon, from sakhtra to ndicule, or con- 
nected with O F mctscurer (Modem F mdchurer) 
to blacken the face , cp A -S maescre, ML 
Dutch mctscher spot See mask Syn n 
Disguise, pretence v Pose 


Mass [i] (mas , mas), n Oflace or hturgy 



rtlASCRAK 


The sarne vord can be used to describe any- 
thing cliaractenstic of. or relating to, a free- 
mason, or his fraternity 

OF Mossoti, (F ma^on) LL mac(A)fd, 
9ita£U6, probably of German origin , cp , O H G 
mezzo mason, metzan to cut, G steinmets stone- 
mason See mattock Some explain as builder 
of a wall (L mdeeneCi 

Masorah (ma sor' &), n A collection 
of commentaries and illustrative matter, 
relating to the text of the Hebrew scriptures, 
compiled m the tenth and preceding 
centuries Other forms are Massorah, 
Masora {mk sdr' a) (F massore ) 

The Jewish scholars who compiled this 
mass of traditional mformation ana cnticism 
are sometimes spoken of collec- 
tively as the Masorah A Masorete 
(mis' o rSt, n ), or Masonte (mis' 
o rit, n ) is one of the Jewish 
scholars who contnbuted to the 
Masoretic (mis o ret' ik, adj ) 
writings 

Heb *= tradition, or from Heb 
masdreth ■■ bond 

masque (mask), n A dra- 
matic entertainment in vogue at 
court and among the nobility 
in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries (F ballet- 
divertissement ) 

When Queen Elizabeth made 
her many progresses through th^ 
country, she was often enter- 
tained at houses where she 
stayed by a masque The first 
English masques generally told 
stones of the ancient gods and 
goddesses m danang and dumb-show 
Masks suitable to their parts were worn by 
all the players There was alwa3^ a musical 
accompaniment 

The masques were acted at first by the 
younger members of noble fanUies, for 
whom they were specially wntten Later 
they became more elaborate, dialogue and 
scemc effects were introduced and professional 
players took part Ben Jonson (i 573-1637I, 
the famous court poet, wrote nearly forty 
masques The masque remained in fashion 
nntil the Civil War period Its place at a 
later date was taken by opera Anyone 
who took part m a masque was a masquer 
(mask' er. « ) 

See mask 

masquerade (mas ker id' , mis ker ad'), 
n An assembly of people weanng masks or 
disguises, a masked ball, pretence vi 
To wear a mask or disgi^e, to have a 
deceptive appearance fF mascarade, bal 
masquS, faux semblant, se masquer, oiler en 
masque ) 

A fancy dr^s dance or a pageant may be 
called a masquerade, although me dress worn 
may not be a complete disguise At some 
masquerades masks are worn until a certain 
tune, th en removed that fnends may recognize 


for the celebration of the Eucharist in me 
Roman Catholic Church , a settmg of portions 
of this to music (F la masse ) 

Every Roman Camohe is obhged to be 
present at Mass once each Sunday and 
hohday of obhgation, unless prevented by 
some good reason The sacrament of Holy 
Commumon must be received at least once 
a year, and mat about me time of Eastcar In 
me commemorative sacrifice of the Mass me 
body and blood of Clmst are held to be really 
and truly present under the species of (or 
wlmt appears to the senses as) broad and wine 
Since about me third century me Mass has 
been said in Latin, which was the duel 
language of me western world for the iirst 
ioxa centuries of me Christian era, but hero 
and there omer languages are used, sucli as 
Arabic and Slavonic A musician is said 
to write a Mass when ho sots part of the 
service to music, and many ot the most 
beautiful and most prized musical composi- 
tions of me past have been those set to 
portions of me sacred hturgy Famous Masses 
were wntten by Palestima, Bach and 
Beemoven 


A High Mass (n ) is one sung by a pnesi 
wim me assistance of a deacon, sub-dcaco] 
and choir, and accompamed by considerabl 
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ceremony A Low Mass {n ) is one said by 
a pnest alone without any music and with 
no assistants except altar-boys or serv^ers 
A Black Mass {n ) is one said for the dead, 
and IS so called because black vestments are 
worn , this name was also given to certain 
blasphemous ceremonies performed by 
enemies of rehgion 

The Mass-bwl (w ) is a small hand-bell or 
gong used during the service as a signal when 
the elements are being consecrate and at 
other parts of the celebration, and the Mass- 
book (n ), or missal, contains the prayers and 
ceremomes to be used 

M K masse, messe, A -S maesse (G messe), 
L L. mtssa dismissal. Mass, h:om mitiere ^ p 
missus) to send, dismiss Originally the LL 
word was used of a rehgious service m general , 
the connexion with dismissal is not clear, possibly 
it hes m the fact that the catechumens left the 
church before Mass 


whole IS called a mass ‘When ap army 
commander, preparing an attack collects 
together large bodies of troops, he is said 
to mass them and the troops thus coming 
together are said to mass A mass or 
manoeu\’re is a collection of troops held -n 
reserve by a genera^ to strike at any weak 
point in the enemy's lines 

A great crowd gathered together for some 
purpose IS called a mass meeting (n ) by 
people in the mass we mean people m general 
or m the aggregate , the great mass of them 
IS the majority or greater quantity of them , 
the great bodv of working people are called 
the masses 

The mass production (» ) of ah article is 
its manufacture m very large numbers with 
labour-sa vmg tools and devices. The object 
of this IS to reduce the cost of production to 
the lowest possible figure The cheapening 
of motor-cars has been due to 
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— A maM-meetiiur* or gnat conference, of men and 
women, m tlte Albert Hall, London. 

xxiass [2] (mas), n A body of matter death ui 

concreted or aggregated together . the bulk, massacre 


the mass-production of them 
Things of great bulk or weight 
are massive (mfis >v, ad ^ ) or 
massy (mfis' 1, ad^ ) The archi- 
tecture of the ancient Egyptians 
was characterized by massmess 
fmas' I nes, n ), or masssreness 
(mas'’ av n&a n ), the coiumns 
of the great temple at Kamak, 
for example, b^g eighty feet 
high ana the whole edmce very 
massively (mas' 'v h, adv ) 
constructed. 

P masse, L massa something 
that adheres hke dough, lump, Gr. 
mdea barley cake, akin to massem 
to knead Syn n Bulk, matter, sub- 
stance, volume, weight 

zmassacre (mfis' a ker), n. 

. The murder or slaughter of a 

great many persons u t To kill 
indiscriminately, to put to 
death unnecessarily (F. massacre, carnage ; 
mckssacrer,'' 


majority, or mam body (oB , a large piece, 
quantity, or amount , bultiness , (iW ) the 
lower cleisses of the people v t To form or 
coHeet mto a mass , to collect or bring 
togeldier m great number v.i To gather 
mto a mass (F masse, fotUa, quaniitd; 
amonceter, entasser, attrouper : s*accwmuler ) 
When streets m towns are being repaired 
we see the broken masses of concrete which 
formed the bed, composed of stones, broken 
bnck aaid other matter, bound with cement 
mto a firm solid mass to support the wood 
blocks of the top surface An iceberg is a 
mass of ice , the crust of the earth is a 


A massacre means the widespread and 
indiscnmmate putting to death of a great 
many pysxsons without the lustification ot law 
or the exigencies of the usual and customary 
rules of warfare. The putting to death of a 
number of prisoners taken in battle would be 
a massacre, and the butchery of unarmed 
civilians by an armed force would be another 
instance Durmg the last half-century a 
very large proportion of the Armeman nation 
was massacred by Turks and Kurds. 

What is known as the Massacre ot the 
Innocents took place shortly atter the birth 
of Christ, when, m order to ensure, as he 


mass of clay, rocks, etc 

Every object whach can be handled and 
w 6 X§^ea IS said m physics to have mass, its 
mass being the quantity of matter contained 
m it. When a great number of separate 
things of the same kmd come or are brought 
together so as to lorm one great whole, as 
when many mdiwiduals form a crowd, that 


thought, that the new King should pensh, 
Herod ordered his soldiers to kill every male 
chiki in Bethlehem under die age ot two 
ears. As Joseph and Mary, being warned 
y an angel fled mto Egypt, ^esus escaped 
tine wrath of Herod 

O.F magacre, macecle, L L. masaertunt, maza- 
crium slau^ter-house, perhaps of Teat ongin , 
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cp Lott G niats^em to cut, O H G meizan, G 
Jr etzdei ) %natzcl»% (v ) , or from L macellum 
meat, pro\ ision market, L L macellare to 
slaughter Syn « Butchery, carnage, murder, 
slaughter v Butcher, murder, slaughter 

xiiassagd (ma sazh'), n The act or pro- 
cess of kneading, rubbing and tapping the 
body for curative purposes vt To treat 
(Umbs etc ) in this way (F massage , massev ) 

The treatment of the muscles and the 
loints of the body by massage is very ancient 
In the Roman baths the body 


znassif (m&s' if), n The mam or central 
mass of a mountain or range (F massif) 
This French word, meaning bulky, is used 
to describe the central compact mass of a 
mountainous region 
F adj from masse mass 
massive (mS,s' iv) For this word, see 
under mass [2] 

Massorali (ma s 5 r^ d,) This is another 
spelhng of Masorah See Masorah 


was scraped, kneaded, and 
anointed after the bather had 
passed through the senes of 
chambers to the coldest one 
When a part is massaged the 
rubbing of the muscles stimu- 
lates the circulation and helps 
to free the tissues from waste 
matter 

Massage lorms an important 
part of an athlete’s traimng, 
and is a feature of the treat- 
ment for strains and fractures 
Electncal massage is very bene- 
fiaal for rheumatic complamts 

When a limb is broken the 



surroundmg parts are massaged 

to hasten and encourage the - - ^ 

recovery of the muscles and — • , , ' , 

tissues and to prevent the joints >t«el inuk bine anchor m ike 

from becoming fixed or set m 

one position The treatment is given by a mast [i] (mast), n A long pole of wood 
person called a massagist (mas aabi' ist, « ), or metal, set upright in a ship to support 

who may also be called a masseur (ma s&r', n ), the yards, sails, etc (F mdt ) 

or, If a woman, a masseuse (ma sez', n ) Some sailmg boats nave one mast, as a 

F , from masser to knead, rub, perhaps lior- cutter , a yawl or ketch has two , a full- 

rowed m India from Port amassar to kuead, rigged ship has a fore-mast, mam-mast, and 


from massa dough See mass [2] 
zxia8s6 (ma sa^ , mfis' a), n A stroke m 
billiards with the cue held perpendicularly 
(F coup de masse ) 

The mass 6 stroke is used when the balls 
are fairly close together, either m playing 
for a cannon, or m playing a losing hazard, 
which cannot be made as a direct shot The 
cue IS held perpendicularly and is brought 
down sharply on the ball, causing it to come 
directly backwards or curve round after 
striking the object ball 

F massA, P 5 masser to strike a bilhard ball 
from above See mace 

maaaeter (ma ter), n The muscle 
which raises the lower jaw (F massdter ) 

If the fingers are placed on the face just 
m front of the angle of the jaw, and the teeth 
are then clenched, the contraction of the 
masseter muscle will be felt. 

Gt masStSr chewer, from masasthat to chew 
znaaaeur (ma For this word and 

masseuse (ma sgz^, see under massage 

masaicot fm&s' 1 kot), n An oxide of 
lead of the same chemical cornposition as 
htharge, but yellow m colour (F massicot ) 
F , cp Ital marzacotto» Span magacote 


mizen-mast 

To show that he had swept tlie soas clear 
of Englishmen, Van Tromp, the famous 
Dutch admiral, is said to liavc tied a broom 
to the top of the mast, or the mast-head {n ) 
of his ship 

The top of the lower-mast, used as a 
look-out, IS often called tho mast-head, and 
to mast-head (u f ) a sailor means to make 
him stay at tho top of tho mast as a punish- 
ment A ship having masts is described as 
masted (mast' ed, adj ), a word generally 
used in compounds, as two-masted , one 
without masts is mastless (mast' los, adj ) 

A -S maest , cp Dutch and G mast, Icel 
mast-r , perhaps akin to L fndliis (for inasdo<\ 
mast 

znaat [^2] (mast), n Ftuit of forosl-trces, 
such as the oak or beech, used as food for 
swine (F gland, faine ) 

A -S maest swme^ food , cp G mast , per- 
haps akin to meat 

maataba (m&s' iA ba), n A tomb or 
chapel in ancient Egypt covonng a burying 
place (F mastaba Y 

Inside the mastaoa wore usually three 
chambers One, nchly decorated, had a low 
bench of stone on which incense was burned 
The wall dividing the second from tho first 
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was pierced with holes or furnished with a 
passage through which the fumes of the 
mcense might pass In this second chamber 
was a figure representing the deceased person 
A well-like shaft sunk m the rock went down 
to the third chamber, where the mummy 
^\as laid These elaborate burying places 
were for the nch and famous personages 
only 

Arabic tnastabah large stone bench 

master (mas' t6r), n One who employs 
others, or who has control or authority , the 
head of a household , a teacher , one who 
has secured control , one highly skilled in an 
art or craft ; a title prefixed to the name of 
a young gentleman , a degree given by a 
university , the captain of a merchant 
vessel , the courtesy title, in Scotland, of the 
eldest son of a viscount or baron ; adj, 
Belongmg to a master , having or giving 
control or authority v t To defeat or over- 
come , to bring under control , to acquire 
thorough knowledge of (a subject), or become 
skilled m using (an instrument). (F mattret 
patron, chef, ma%inser, surmontar, dompter, 
vatncre, apprendre d fond ) 

As understood by law a master is one who 
employs a servant, and both enter into a 
contract, one to serve and the other to pay 
wages Anyone who has charge of, or 
autiionty over, others is a master The 
master of a poor law institution appoints 
the tasks which the inmates are to perform, 
and supervises the work. Under him there 
may be a labour master to whom some of 
the duties are delegated The headmaster 
of a school is helped m his work by assistant 
masters A boy finds he must work hard 
to master Latm or to obtam the mastery 
(mas' t6r i, n) over a musical instrument 
like the viohn 

A dog or horse soon comes to recogmze the 
person who has authority — his master, as we 
say — and readily obeys mm A dog rendered 
masterless (mas' ter les, adj ) by the death 
or absence of the one person he has got to 
look upon as his master shows very real 
gnef and perturbation 

In surgery and in arts, master is the 
highest degree given by a umversity A 
person holdmg the degree M A , which 
stands for Master of Arts (n ), may obtam 
a mastership (n ) at a school, and during his 
masterhood (mas' ter hud, n ) he is expected 
to use wisely that masterdom (m^' ter dom, 
n ) over his pupils which his position gives 
him 

A strong-willed person who infiuences the 
action of others may be described as 
masterful (mas' ter fiil, ad;.) A person who 
acts m an authoritative way, deahi^ 
masterfully (mas' ter ful h, aav.) with a 
difficult situation shows masterfulness (mas' 
ter ful n6s, n ), but the word is often used of 
one also who is domineering, self-willed, or 
officious 

We may say that a noted chess champion 
028 


plaj’s a masterly (mas' ter h^ adj ) game, and 
that the masterlmess (mas' ter h nea> 71 ) of 
his play has brought him to the foremost 
place 



Master — ^Rembrandt, paintad br bimMlf. Ha was 
ona of the Old Mastan of tbo world of Art 


The great pamters of the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, such as Rembrandt 
and Raphael, are known as Old Masters 
(n pi ) and the same description is applied 
to their pictures Certam German engravers 
of the i^teenth century, whose work was 
m the mode of Albrecht Durer, are referred 
to'^as little Masters pi smce the prints 
they produced were small m size 

In the navy the master-at-arms (n ) is a 
first-class petty officer acting as head of the 
ship's pohce A workman who is skilled m his 
trade, we should call a master-hand (» ) , 
one who works on his own account, or who 
emplojTs others is entitled to the prefix 
** master " ; thus we speak of a master- 
builder (n) a, master-carpenter (n ), etc A 
skilful piece of work, we may say, shows the 
hand of a master, or the master-hand (n ). 

A master-key (n ) is so constructed that it 
will open a senes of different locks, such as 
all those b^ongmg to one smte of rooms. 
Each lock has its own separate key, but the 
master-key will open all or any of them, and 
IS usually earned by the householder or 
caretaker The master-sprmg (n) of a piece 
of mechanism is the chief sprmg which sets 
in motion or regulates the whole 

When a man stands out above his fellows, 
or IS the power inspinng some great effort or 
enterpnse, we speak of him as the master- 
mmd (n ) A freemason who has reached tiie 
third degree is called a master-mason (n ) 
The person who conducts a dance is called 
the master of ceremonies (n ) The letters 
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" F H ’* after a man’s name indicate that 
he has been elected to control a hnnt and 
that he is a master of foidiounds (n ) Attached 
to the roj-al household is the master of the 
horse {n ), the third in rank of the great 
officers of the court He superintends the 
roval stables, equemes, ana grooms, and 
ndes next to the sovereign on state occasions 
In ancient Rome the commander of cavalry 
appointed the lieutenant of a dictator, was 
called master of the horse 

Once there was a court official known as 
the master of the revels {n ), who had charge 
of the entertainments provided for ro 3 mliy 


The Master of the Rolls (n ) is a judicial 
officer who ranks next after the Lord Chief 
Justice, He gets his name from being the 
keeper of the public records, which at one 
tmie were written on rolls of parchment 
In the British navy the navigation expert 
who arranges the anchorages of warsmps, 
when the fleet goes mto harbour, is entitled 
master of Ihe fleet {n } 

Any achievement, perlonnance, etc,, of 
exceptional skill is spoken of as a inastex|uece 
(mas' ter pSs, «.) Leonardo da Vinci gave 
the woxla a masterpiece in the portrait 
entitled ** Mona Lisa,'* 

In any game or struggle, flke chess or war, 
that move wb«h, by its clevemess, defeats 
or outwits the opponent is called a master- 
stroke (« ) A master-stroke of diplomacy is 
a common phrase, but Homce Walpole spoke 
of the steeple of a certam church as being 
a master-stroke of absurdity." 

A British wild plant {Peucedanum Osiru- 
thtum), somewhat resembhng the common 
cow-parsley, belonging to the order Umbelh- 
feme, is known as masterwort (mas' ter 
wert, n) It is a perennial plant, which 
grows about two feet high and bears clusters 
of white flowers From its root herbalists 
make a tome, and the plant was formerly 
grown as a pot-herb 

M E matsire, maister, partly A -S mtiegester, 
partly O F maistre^ both from L. magtstsr, 
akin to magts more, from root of mag-aus great, 
L agent suffix , cp nvintster Syn 
« Captain, employer, governor, ruler, teacher 
V Defeat, overcome, subdue Amt n Employee, 
servant, slave, subject 

xnastlc (m^' tik,) m A resin obtained 
from a Mediterranean evergreen shrub 
{Pistacta le'»4itsGus) , a liqueur flavoured with 
gum mastic ; a cement for plastering walls 
(F mastw ) 

The resin is contamed in -the bark of the 
tree, and is got by making vertical cuts, from 
which the gum exudes It quickly hardens 
into little round or oval ** tears," which are 
then collected. 

xn turpentine, mastic, also 


Amt n Employee, 


3 (m^' tik,) 71 A resin obtained 
Mediterranean evergreen shrub 


In Greece and the Levant cheap wine, 
flavoured with the gum and other ingredients 
IS called mastic A quick-drying plaster for 
walls, called mastic, is made from finely 
ground hmestone, sand, and litharge, mixed 
with hnseed oil 

F, from L masttche, -chum, Gr masUhhl, 
from fnastajsein to chew See moustache 

masticate (m^s' ti kaQ, vt To chew, 
to crush with the teeth (F mdcher ) 

To digest our food properly we must 
chew or masticate it well, so that it may 
readily be accessible to the gastric juices 
Good digestion depends to a veiy large 
degree on proper masbcation (m&s ti k§,' 
shun, « ), and it is said that m this age of 
hustle and bustle too httle tune and attention 
are given when eating to tbia highly important 
masticatory (mSs' ti ka to n, adj ) process 
Substances that are masticable (m&s' ti 
kabZ, adj ) which possess masticability (mis 
ti ka bal'i ti, « ) are those which are not too 
hard to be chewed and ground up by the 
teeth A person who chews may be referred 
to as a masticator (m^s' ti ka tdr, n ), and a 
machme or apparatus used to crush, cut, or 
grind up substances is also called by the 
same name. 

L masiicaius, p p of masticare to chew, 
p^haps ongmally to chew xnastic Syn 
?3iew, grind Ant Bolt, gobble 



MAftbff— A Ut^ «iri wlA fw Am Hm 

is A splAOcUd watob-dew 

mastifle (mas' tif , ma' stif), « A large 
j^ety of British dog, with a largo head and 




British 


acid nwsacic tas ik, thirhr inches, and the ammal may wewh as 

much as one hundred and tw enty pounds. 
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MASTODON 


MATADOR 


The coat is smooth and its colour is fawn or 
buff, with usually a black muzzle and ears 
O F masHn (F mdtzn), from assumed L L 
manstiltlnus^ from L mansu&ius tame, accus- 
tomed to the hand {;manu^ hand, sulius accus- 
tomed) Other suggestions are that there is a 
confusion with O F mesHf mongrel, from as- 
sumed L L mistlvuSt from mtscere (p p mtstus, 
mtxius) to mix, and that L L mastlnus mastiff, 
IS from L L masn&ta» family, household, so 
that the meanmg is housedog 



Mastodkin. — The mMtodon. a lar«e aactuiiA ammal 
which cdoarir rMammad tha alaphant. 


mastodon (mSs' to don), n. An extmct 
animal, which closely resembled the elephant. 
(F mastodonte ) 

The fossil remains of the mastodon, which 
have been found in Europe, India and North 
America, show that it differed from hving 
elephants mostly in small details, such as the 
bimace formation of its molar teeth and the 
shape and size of its laws There were a 
number of species, which have been arranged 
^ scientists m two groups. Mastodon and 
Tetrahelodon 

The word mastodontic (mSs t6 don' tik, 
adj ) means of, relating to, or hke the 
mastodon 

Gr mastos breast, odous (acc odonUa) tooth, 
30 called from the shape of the processes on the 
molairs 

mastoid process (mSs' toid pr 5 ' ses), n. 
Part of a bone of the skull (F masiotda ) 

The mastoid process is a piece of bone, 
somewhat pyramid-hke m shape, which 
projects downwards behmd the ear and forms 
part of what is called the temporal bone. 
Although well-developed m adults, it is 
hardly noticeable in infants The part some- 
tunes becomes infected or diseased, and, 
because of the nearness of this bone to the 
brain, this condition may become dangerous 

Gt mastoezdis, from mastos breast, etdos 
shape, form 

masurium (ma soo' n dm), n A 
chemical element, present m platinum ore. 


German scientists discovered the new 
element, masurium, in 1925, by m*eans of 
X-ray spectroscopy It is obtained onlv in 
\ery small quantities 

mat rr] toat), n A rough fabric of hemp, 
rush, nibber, wire, or other material, used as 
a carpet, or placed at an entrance for wiping 
shoes on , a like material used for packing , 
a piece of material placed on a table beneath 
a dish , a tangled mass , a protection for a 
ship's ngging v t To furnish with mats , 
to tangle together v % To become entangled 
or twisted into a mat (F natte, patllasson , 
couvnr de nattes» natter, enchevStrer, s*em^ 
pitrer ) 

A mat is generally used to protect some- 
thing, as a door-mat for instance, and a large 
one may be used as a carpet, or placed over 
a carpet A small mat is often used to protect 
a table from the marks likely to be made by 
hot dishes A mat of old rope is used on 
ships to protect the woodwork of the vessel 
from chafing If we wind strmg or wool 
awkwardly we are ukely to tangle or mat it. 
When we see hair in a tangle wc, £'=>y it is 
matted , felt is made of wool and cotton 
matted together 

A S m(s)atte, from L matta rush mat , cp 
Dutch mat, G matte, F natte (from L L natta) 

mat [2] (mS.t), adu Dull , not shmy , 
roughened, n. A duU, impoUshed surface 
or border v U To give a rough or dull 
appearance or surface to an object, such as 
metal or glass Another form is matt (m&t) 
(F mate , surface mate , mattr, ternir ; 

The duU gilt border round some picture 
frames is a mat or a mat border. The old-time 
illuminators of manuscripts well knew how 
greatly a mat background would enhance by 
contr^t the appearance of the main features 
of a design, which they usually rendered m 
burnished gold The term is muc^ used to-day 
to distinguish the dull photographic papers 
from those which are glossy. Metal or 
glass IS matted by being roughened or 
frosted 

F mat, L L mattus, Arabic mat dead, helpless, 
feeble, dull See mate [i] 

matador (mSLt' a dor), n, A chief per 
former at Spanish buU-flgnts ; a game played 
with dominoes , a valuable card m some 
card-games (F. matador ) 

In the bull-fights which take place m 
Spam, the matador is the man who kills 
the bull with a sword, after it has been 
tormented and made angry by other per- 
formers who are called picadores and 
bandenlleros 

In the game of dommoes, the pieces are 
placed together so that the adjoimng ends 
add up to seven The double-blank, six-one, 
five-two, and four-three, known as the 
matadors, may be played at any time In 
the card games called ombre £nd quadrille, 
a matador is one of the best cards to hold 
Span , from L mact&tor killer, agent n from 
mactdre (Span motor) to kill 
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MATCH 


MATCH 


m^tcli fi] /mach^, n Anything fitted for. 
hke, ei^ual to, or corresponding to another , 
one able to cope or compete ^’ith another, 
a contest , a marriage , a marriageable person 
V t To be the equal ol , to correspond to , 
to join , to oppose (^against or with) , to pair , 
to compare v% To agree , to be equal , to 
tallv {F pared, pai He, alhance.parft, igaler, 
se mesitrer, assortir , Sire pared s*assort%r ) 
Stones in a gem-nng or pearls m a necklet, 
are matched, or selected and arranged for 
their likeness or harmony A professional 
football team is usually a match for an 
amateur team A clever or artful person is 
said to be more than a match for anyone 
who tries to beat him, but he meets his match 
when he is matched, or confronted, with an 
opponent as clever as himself, 
especially if the latter wins m 
the contest When we enter a 
competition we match or oppose 
our strength and cleverness 
against those of the other con- 
testants When colours^? re 
or look well icgetiier, they are 
to match well Our ideas 
may agree with or match those 
of someone else 

In sport, the term match is 
given to a game played between 
m^vidual players or a number 
of players combmed in teams In 
Association football, and usually 
in cncket, matches are played 
between two teams of eleven 
players each, m Rugby football 
between teams of fifteen a side 
In golf, the term is apphed to 
the sides opposed to each other 

In lawn-tenms, a match is a competition 
between two to four players, or between 
clubs, nations, etc , which ends when one side 
bft-s won two out of three sets, or three out 
of five, according to arrangement A match 
pomt (») m lawn-tennis is the point which 
oecides the match, and m golf match play (n ) 
is a game m which each hole is won by the 
player who holes his ball m the fevasst strokes 
People who are engaged to be married 
are said to have made a match of it, and the 
prospective alhance is called a match If 
either of the parties has wealth, influence, or 
good social position, he or she is spoken of as 
being a good match, and the less-endowed 
partner is said to have made a good match 
A person fond of arranging or planning 
mamages is called a match-maker \n ), and 
IS said to go in for matdi-makmg (n ), or to 
have mat<&-makmg {adi ) tendencies 
A board which matches or fits into others, 
havmg what is called a tongue on one edge and 
a groove on the other — that is, parts which 
match, or correspond — ^is known as a match- 
board (n ) Anything that can be matched 
IS matchable (m&ch' abl, ), and one who 
matches, whether colours, competitors, or 
somethmg else, may be referred to as a 


matcher (mich' er, « ) A performance given 
with exceptional skill might be described as 
peerless or matchless (mach' les, adj ), or 
said to be given matchlessly (m^ch' I6s h, 
adv ) , the matchlessness (raSch^ les nes, n ), 
or unequalled skill, of such a performance 
would cause us to admire it 

M £ inac{c)he, A -S {ge)maecca companion , 
cp A -S gemaca mate, equal, O H G gtmdh 
suitable, O Norse tnak~r fitting, makt mate, 
partner , A -S mactan to fit together, match, 
make See make Syn n Alhance, contest, 
counterpart, equal, marriage v Agree, compare, 
correspond, equal, oppose Akt n Conti ast 

zxiatcli [2] (mach), n A piece of prepared 
material which easily takes or Carnes fire, 
a stnp of wood, or wax taper, tipped with 


some qmck-burmng substance, for producing 
or carrying fire , a fuse for finng a charge of 
powder (F allumette, mbche, canette, 
raquette ) 

It is less than a hundred years ago since 
matches were successfully manufactured 
Now, milhons upon millions are made every 
day The early lucifer match was tipped 
vnth a paste made of chlorate of potash and 
sulphide of antimony , it was ignited by 
drawmg across sandpaper Some modern 
matches will light when rubbed upon any 
rough surface, but to obtain a flame from 
safety matches they must be struck on a 

a jeaahy prepared fabnc, usually placed 
ong •tJie sides of the match-box (» ) con- 
taimng them 

In 1916, dunng the World War, a tax 
called a match-duty (n.), was laid on matches 
in Bntain, at the rate of three shilhugs and 
fourpence or five shillings for every ten 
thousand, according to the number in a box 
The match, or fuse as it is now more 
commonly called, used for fixing explosive 
charges m blastmg or mihtary demohtioa, 
consists of a piece of wick or cord chemically 
prepared so as to burn at a uniform rate. 
The slow match used formerly by artillerymen 
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Mat^-Match-bozM, tom* of thorn one hmadred yem» old* ntod 
h7 m. oon««UMr to dooormto the wmlla of his rooms. 


MATGHET 


3WCATE 


to fire cannon consisted of a cord of hemp 
or yam treated with chem cals, so that it 
would bum in a smouldering fashion for some 
considerable time One of the earbest types 
of hand-gun was called a match-lock ”(» ), 
from the fact that it was fired by means of a 
lighted match fixed to the lock 

Wood prepared for making matches is 
called matchwood (m&ch' wrud, « ), and, 
figuratively, an3rthing made of wood is said 
to be reduced to matchwood when it is 
smashed mto small pieces, as a railway coach 
sphntered and smashed in a colhsion 

M £ macche wick of a candle or lamp, O F 
mesche, metche (F miche), L L myxa^ Gr 
myxa mucus of the nose, nostril, nozzle of a lamp 
See mucus 

matcliet (mfich' 6 t), n A kmfe -with a 
broad blade used in parts of tropical America 
as a weapon, or as a tool, especially for cut- 
ting down sugar-canes Another form is 
machete (ma chat' §.) (F machette ) 

Span machete cutlass, choppmg-knife, dim of 
ma^o, L marcus large hammer 


mate [i] (mat), v t To checkmate n 
A checkmate (F mater , dchec et mat ) 

Like checkmate," of which mate is an 
abbreviation, the word was once used a good 
deal m a figurative sense, of overcoming, 
defeating or bafia.ing, but while the former 
word has retained this wader meaning, mate 
as now restricted to describing the move in 
the game of chess by which the king is 
checked and cannot be freed at the next move 
The chess-player who mates or checkmates 
another wins the game 

A game of chess in which the first player 
IS mated at his opponent's second move is 
called a fool’s mate (n) A stalemate 
(star mat, n ) occurs when the king, although 
not in check, cannot move without being 
subject to check, and there is no other piece 
to be moved V^en this happens the game 
is drawm A smothered mate (w) occurs 
when the king, surrounded by ms own. 
pieces, IS unable to move, and therefore 


cannot escape being mated by an opposing 
knight * 

F mater to checkmate, overcome, from ynat, 
from Pers shah n‘>at checkmate, the king is dead , 
Arabic mat he is dead, or perhaps Pers mat 
helpless See mat [2] Svn Checkmate 

mate [2] (mat), n A companion , an 
associate , a match, or equal , one of a pair , 
the officer in a merchant ship ranking below 
the master , a suitable partner, especially 
m marriage v.t To match , to join or pair 
together v % To pair , to wed , to be 
umted (F camara^, compasnon, colUgtte, 
second officier de marine , igaler^ marter, 
umr , s*unir ) 

Our mate may be a playmate, schoolmate, 
room-mate, or shipmate, one wath whom we 
associate , he may be our chum, or a partner 
in some game We choose as a mate, or mate 
wath, a person havmg hke interests Birds 
usually mate m the spiong, although some 
unpaired ones may remain mateless (mat' 
les, adi ) throimhout the season 

The mate or chief assistant 
of the captam on a merchant 
ship holds an important post, 
as, m the absence of his chief, 
he has to take command , on 
some ships there may be a 
second and third mate, too 
On board, also, there may be 
the cook's mate, carpenter's 
mate, or bo'sun's mate, the 
word mate here meaning an 
assistant A pair of gloves are 
mates, and if we lose one it may 
be hard to mate or match the 
one remaining or to find its mate 
or like 

Low G or Dutch , cp Dutch 
maatf O H G. gxmazzo messmate, 
akm to E meca Syn n Assist- 
ant, associate, comrade, fellow, 
match V Associate, marry, match, 
pair, umte Anx v Dissociate, 
disunite, separate 
mat 6 (mat' S), « A beverage, made by 
mfusmg the leaves of the Brazilian holly, 
also known as Paraguay tea ; the shrub 
(Ilex paraguayens%s\ from which this is pre- 
pared , the vessel in which the beverage is 
made (F mati ) 

The mat 6 plant is a species of holly found 
m Brazil and Paraguay The leaves, or 
unexpanded buds, are used to make the 
infusion, which has a shghtly bitter taste, and 
possesses stimulant properties hke those of 
tea and coffee In fact, hke the latter 
beverages, mat6 depends on its content of 
caff em for this quahty The infusion is served 
m a gourd, andT sucked up through a tube 
Attempts have been made to popularize 
mat6 tea m this country, and, as it contains 
far less caffem (o 5 per cent)* than ordinary 
tea (3 per cent) or coffee (i 3 per cenfi, it has 
been recommended as a substitute for these 
drmks 

Span maU» native matt 
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MATELASSE 


MATERIA MEDIGA 


matelasse (ma te 'a sS',, n A matenai 
for di’esses so wo\en as to have a raised 
design adj Having a raised pattern like 
that of Qiiiltmg 'F toile ma^elassie ) 
Matelassfe or matelass6 cloth, is oi French 
origin, and is woven from silk or a mixture of 
silk and wool The name is also applied to a 
cotton fabric made m imitation of this 
F (p p of matelasser), meaning padded, from 
mcUelas mattress 

roatelote (ma te 15t), n A stew oi fish 
or other vianos with wine, oil, and seasomng 
(F maUtoie } 

Matelote is a tasty dish cooked m a sailor's 
way The fish is served with wine sauce and a 
seasoning of oysters, omons^ mushrooms, etc 
F == (ftteis d la) maUlole (di^ prepared) sailor* 
fashion, from maUlot sailor 

znater (mfi' ter), n A mother pi 
inatres {m&' tr^z) (F wArs ) 

The word mater is sometimes used by 
schoolboys and others as a coUoquiahsm for 
mother, and occurs also m many Latin 
phrases in common use, such as alma mater, 
meaning fostering mother, apphed to a 
college or nni veTSi*ty 

L fndter, akin to K mother 



material (m& tSr' i SI), adi Relating to 
or consisting of matter , having substance , 
relating to the physical , sensual , un- 
spintual ; relating to the matter or essence 
oi something, not to the form ; important , 
momentons , weighty n The substance or 
matter from whi^ a thing is made, or of 
which it IS composed (F maUrtel, corpora, 
essenua^ Hojfe, matters ) 

A person who takes a matenai view of hfe 
concerns himself with things bodily a.n /1 
ph 3 ^ical, to the exclusion of man's spmtuad 


needs and the spiritual world A materialist 
(ma tSr' 1 dJ ist, n ) goes farther than this, 
affirming that mind is just a phenomenon or 
maniiestation of matter, and denying the 
existence of the non-matenai, or spmtual 
The matenai or bodily nee^ of man are 
a sufficiency of food and raiment We speak 
of these things as relating to the phj^cal or 
matenai welfare of a person, or as being 
matenai or essential to his well-being A 
matenai witness m a law-suit is one on whose 
evidence the fabnc of the case depends 
A woman buys matenai with which to make 
a dress A clergyman may use some mcident 
he sees as matenai for his next sermon A 
builder gathers together the necessary 
matenai before commencmg the construction 
of a house A chemist usually stocks an 
assortment of photographic materials 

Raw materials are the things or substances 
from which anj^thing is made, currants, 
flour, sugar, eggs, are some of the raw mater- 
ials for making cakes and puddings Rags, 
esparto grass, and wood pulp are the raw 
materials from which paper is made. Recruite 
are described as the raw matenai from which 
m due tune fine soldiers will be produced 
The tenets which are held by a materialist 
form what is known as materialism (ma t&c' 

1 id izm, » ) , such views are described as 
materialistic (ma t€r i d hs^ tik adj } and 
such a person is said to regard life material^- 
tsfroally (ma t&r i d hs' tik dl h, adv ) 

Anything composed of matter is said to 
possess matenality (md ter i fil' i ti, n ), for 
instance, the body, as opposed to the souL 
The judge, dunng a law case, may remark 
on the mat e n ahty or materialness (ma tSr' i 
al n6s, n ) — ^that is, relevance or importance—* 
of certain evidence, which may materially 
(xna ter*" i dl h, <zdv ) or ess entiall y afreet the 
jury’s view of the case. 

We can materialize (ma tgr' i dl iz, vJ ) 
thoughts by expressing them m written or 
spoken words The plans for the erection of 
some building may be matonalized by 
causmg the edifice to be constructed Thw 
matenahzatioii (xnd tSr i al 1 zS,' shfin, n ) 
may depend on the provision of sufficient 
money to pay the builders Such thmgs as 
ideas, hopes, and ambitions are said to 
materialize {vt) when they take definite 
shape and become actual fact Our plans for 
a hohday materialize when we are able to 
give efr^t to them and cany them out 
O F matertel, L matertaltSf froxn ttidiertu 
matter, substance, ,stuil See matter Syn 
Corporeal, essential, important, sub- 
stantial, uuspintual Ant adj Immaterial, 
incorporeal, ^intual, unimportant 

materia medioa (ma tSr' i d med' i ka), 
n A general term for substances used as 
remedies in medicine , the science that deals 
with the nature and properties of these , a 
list contammg the names and descnption 
of such medicinal substances (F. mtUtire 
in4d%Gale, pharmetceuiiqite ) 

Lw n medical 
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MATtelEL 


MATINS 


materiel (ma ta n el), w The matenal, 
STipphes, and appliances of an army, or those 
used in a busmess or other organization 
(F matdnel) 

Guns, ammunition, horses, baggage, and 
all other equipment make up the materiel 
of an army, as opposed to its personnel, the 
latter meanmg the persons, such as troops, 
ofl&cers, staff, etc , of which it is composed 
or constituted The word is also used of a 
business organization, or of a college, 
hospital, or like institution, distmguishing 
the buildings, stock, apparatus, etc , from 
the officers and employees 
F Sse matenal 



A person who makes a study of mathe- 
matics is a mathematician (m&th e ma tish' 
an, n ) The science of mathematics is usually 
divided mto pure mathematics, which deals 
with the theory of numbers and measure- 
ments, and into apphed or mixed mathe- 
matics, which means the application of pure 
mathematics to practical matters, such as 
engineermg or astronomy 

L mathematiciis, Gr matkematikos lend ot 
leammg, connected with learning, from mathhna 
leammg, science, from mantlianein (root mctihA 
to learn , E adj suffix -al 

znatico (mats' k6), n A Peruvian shrub 
Pipar angusttfohum, used m medicine 
(F maHco ) 

The hairy leaves of the matico 
are used to stop bleeding, and a 
yellowish substance called matico 
camphor is obtained from the 
plant In South America it is 
known as soldiers*-herb 

Span dim of Mateo Matthew, 
said to be the name of a Spanish 
soldier by whom it was discovered 

The 
hours 


Maternity — K tnothar with her babe. From the pielure 
** Maternity,** by T B. Kenmngton. 


maternal (ma t@r' nal), 
or belonging to a mother 


1 . 


adj Motherly, 
related on the 


in her children 


mother’s side (F matemel] 

The pnde a mother feels 
ay be c 

maternal or motherly mstmet may prompt 
her to shelter and mother ” some waif or 
orphan who is brought to her A person’s 
maternal grandfather is his mother’s father, 
to whom he is maternally (ma tSr' nSI h, adv ) 
related Motherhood is matermty (ma tfir' 
m ti, M ), and the word is used also for 
motherhness 

F matemelt LL mOAevnOMs^ extended from 
L mdtemus motherly 

xnatliematical (nffith t m3.t' ik dl, adff ) 
Concemmg or relatmg to mathematics , 
rigidly accurate , demonstrably correct 
(F mathSmatique ) 

A mathematical student is one leammg 
the science, called mathematics (mUth e md,t' 
iks, n ), which deals with quantities, magni- 
tudes, and numbers Anthmetic and algebra 
are branches of mathematics Instruments, 
such as compasses, straight - edge, set- 
squares, protractor, shde-rule, etc , used in 
mathematics, are called mathematical A 
proposition of Euchd can be demonstrated 
mathematically (m3,th e nffit' ik al h, adv ), 
with mathematLcal certitude, and shown to 
be correct 


matins (m&t' mz), n pi 
ffrst of the canonical 
compnsmg the Divme Office of 
the Roman Cathohe Church , 
the service of Mommg Prayer in 
the Church of England Another 
spelling is mattms (m3.t' mz) 
(F mattnes ) 

The Office consists of seven 
sets of prayers and psalms, to be 
recited by every pnest daily 
Matms, which consist chiefly of 
psalms and scnptiiral and other lessons, are 
said or sung m monastenes and convents 
at various hours between midnight and five 
m the mommg. Priests who have to recite 
the Office privately may say matins and 
lauds the mght before 

Matms m the Anghcan Church, or the 
service of public mommg prayer contains 
parts of matms, lauds, and prime, the former 
nrst three services or hours of the Office, and 
IS said or sung usually at eleven o’clock m 
the mommg The early mommg song of 
birds IS poeucally described as their matins 
The word is sometimes used in the smgular 
as m a Ime from Milton’s “ L' Allegro ” (114), 
which reads " Ere the first cock ms 
matm rings ” 

A poet might refer to the matinal (m3.t' m 
al, aaj ) note of a bird, or use this term to 
describe anythmg happening early in the 
mommg, but the word as seldom met with A 
matmee (m3.t' 1 na , ma t$ na, n.) is a 
theatrical performance or other entertam- 
ment which takes place m the afternoon 
A woman's dress for wear before dmner has 
been called a matm6e, and a matmee hat {n ), 
which had usually a very large brim, was 
formerly fashionable for artenfoon wear 
F marines (fern pi ), Church L iem 

acc pi as n , from JL tndtittlntis belonging to the 
mommg, from MdtiUa the goddess of dawn 
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MATRASS 


matrix 


matrass (mM' ras), n A glass vessel 
used for distilling, etc (F matyas ) 

This IS a long-necked round or oval glass 
bottle m which digesting, distilling, and other 
chenucal processes can be earned out 

O F matluras, L L mair actum, perhaps 
Arabic mairah leather bottle 

matnarcb (mS^ tn ark), n One who is 
regarded as mother and ruler of a tnbe 
(F matyiarche ) 

The idea conveyed by matriarch is the 
opposite of that attached to patnarch In 
most social systems of to-day the father is 
considered the head of a family, and his 
povy er is inherited by his eldest son, and so on 
through the male hne of the family Among 
certam primitive tnbes, however, it is the 
custom for the mother to be regarded as the 
head, and for descent to be reckoned through 
the female hne — ^that is, from the female side 
of a family 

Such a system is known as a matriarchy 
(m§.' tn ark i, n ), or matnarchate (mS.' tn 
ark &t, n ), and is described as matriarch^ 
(mat n ar' kal, adj ). Matnarchalism (ma' 
tn ark al izm, n ) means role by a matnarch, 
and one who favoured such a social syst^n 
could be called a matnarchalist (mS. tn ark' 
al ist, n) 

I*, matey (ace maiy-em) moth^, Gr arkhS rule , 
formed after pairtarch Ant Patriarch 
matrices (mat' n sSz, ma tri' sSz) 
This IS one of the plural forms of matnx 
See matnx. 

matricide (ma' tn sId), n One who 
kills his mother , the murder of a mother 
i^pametde, matricide ) 

The adjective matricidal (m§,' tn sid aJ) is 
sometimes used figuratively 
F fiomL the murderer, 

the murder, of a mother , from mStey (acc 
mdiy-em), caedere to kill 

matriculate (ma tnk' u lat), v i To be 
enrolled or admitted as a member of a 
umversity or college v t To admit (a 
student) to such membership n One 
who has matriculated adj Matnculated 
(F immatnculer, agrdger, mainculaire , 
immaimculd ) 

Students at umversities, such as Oxford 
or Cambridge, matnculate, and the college 
authonties are said to matnculate them, 
when, on passing certam examinations, they 
are enrolled as members of the umversity 
An applicant for matriculation is a xnatneu- 
lant (ma tnk' fi lAnt, n ) A certificate of 
znatnculafion (m& tnk u !§.' shun, «,) showing 
that a candidate has passed Ihe matneu* 
latory (ma tnk' fi la to n, adj ) examin- 
ation, 15 recognized as an entrance qualifi- 
cation by many important professional 
bodbL^"^^ such as the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, the Institute of Chartered 
Ax^countants, ^ and the Incorporated Law- 
Society ’ 

L L m&tmcuUtre (p p -aUus), firom L mcdmcula 
public T^fister, list, dim of m&tmx the same See 
matrix. 


matmnoxiy (m&t' n mo m), n Marriage , 
the act of marrying , the state of bemg 
married , a combination of certam cards 
m some games of cards (F manage, dtai 
conjugal ) 

Matrimony is the nte or ceremony by 
which -the Church sanctifies the contract of 
marriage In the Roman Cathohe Church 
matnmony is one of the seven sacraments 
In its general sense the word means 
the act of joinmg, or the condition of 
bemg ]omed, m wedlock Anythmg relatmg 
to matnmony is matrimonial (mat n mo' lu 
al, adj ) — an announcement of a marriage 
in a newsp^er, for mstance, which is gener- 
ally prmtea m a section called the ma-tn- 
momal column 

Persons who recite a certam form of words 
and carry out the required formalities may be 
married, or um-ted matrimonially (mat nm5' 
ni al li, adv ) at the of&ce of a re^trar , m 
this case there is only a civil contract, and 
no relimous ceremony 

In blzique, pope- Joan, and some other card 
games, the king ana queen of the same siut 
form a combination which is knowfi as 
matninony. 

M.B and OF nuxtnmoine, L maSrimOniumt 
from mater (acc mStr-em) mother Syn • 
Maxnage, wedlock 





matrix (ma' tnks), n The hollow place 
m which anything is formed , a mould, a die 
pi matrices (m pnntmg, m&t' n sdz , in 
science, ma trl^ sfiz) and matrixes. (1^ matnee ) 
The mould m which printing type is cast 
IS called a matnx , so also is the steel punch 
used to make the die m which a com or 
medal is struck from the blank piece of 
metal The rock m which some fo<isil living 
thing, a leaf, insect, or shellfisii, perhaps, was 
embedded ages ago, and the impression left 
m the rock by such an object, are matrices 
Crystalline imnerals are often found em- 
bedded m a matnx of rock. 
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MATR03M 


aVEATTER 


In biology, the name is used of the forma- F matrojiSt L ftiaiyd*'*a, augmentative from 
tive part or tissue in which cells are produced. Mater (acc n a*r-eni) mother Syn House- 

or the intercellular substance The beds of keeper, superintendent, wife 
the finger- n a il s, out of which the nails grow, matt (mat). This is another form of mat 
are matrices See mat [2] 

L mdtrtx from witter (acc wair-ew) mother- mattamore (mat a mor'), n An under- 
Syn Die, mould ground store-house for gram 

The mattamore, often m the form of a 
domed cistern, is found m Eastern countries ; 
it is sometimes w ailed 'with cement 

F matamore^ from Arabic metmUrah under- 
ground storehouse for gram, from tamara to store 
matte (mS.t), « An impure product of 
the smeltmg of ore, especi^y copper (F. 
matte ) 

Copper matte chiefly consists of compounds 
of copper and sulphur After the ore is 
roasted, it is heated so strongly that it mel-fcs 
and forms “the matte, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the coarse metal. 

F fern of mat See mat [2]. 
znatter (m&t' dr), n That which con- 
stitutes the substance of physical things , 
that which has weight and extension, and 
can be perceived by the senses ; physical 
substance, as opposed to spirit, or mmd , 
the subject (of a book or speech) ; meamng, 
substance, or content, an object of or for 
attention , an event , an aflair ; import- 
ance ; type set up for pnntmg , pus 
To be of importance , to signify (F\ matiire, 
th^me, affaire, sujet, importance, pus , 
importer ) 

Matter is the substance of which the 
physical or sensible umvers© is made up. 


Matrpn.’-~TlM matron of a hospital soated at hor 
desk in hor pnvato room. 

zziatron (ma' trdn), n A middle-aged 
married woman , the woman at the head of and words are printed matter, forming the 

an institution (F matrons, infirmiire en contents or ma-tter of the work 

) When a person does busmess he is occupied 

The word matron is reaUy another form with a business matter If it is only a tnflmg 
of moth^, and the mother of a family, affair he might describe it as a thing of no 
wha-tever her age, may be given the dignified great matter, that is, of small importance 
title of matron The woman at the head of a When we mention a period approximately 
staff of hospital nurses, or one who is m wre may say that it is a matter of forty years 
charge of the dom^tic arrangements of a When a crowd gathers in the street a passer- 
school, pnson or other institution is ofi&cially by may enquire what is the matter, or 
kno-wn as the matron A matronship {n ), what is takmg place. 

that is, the position of matron, is not neces- A lawyer uses the word matter to mean the 
sanly held by a married woman facts on which he can take action m the 

A person who is quiet and calm or motherly courts , and he refers to a case by using 
IS said to be matronlike {adj ) She behaves the phrase, “ m the matter of so-and-so ** 
m a matronal (mS,'' tron sil, ) or matronly When a doctor says that matter has 
(m&' tron h, adj ) way, that is, m a "way come out of a wound or mattery (m§,t' 
suitable to or charactenstic of a matron dr 1, adj ) sore, such as a boil, he means 
The quality or state of a matron is that pus has come from it Persons or 

called matronage (mS.^ tron Aj, fe ) or matron- things of importance to the pubhc are said 
hood (« ) To matromze ( mg/ tron Iz, v t) to matter or to matter a great deal, 
a girl IS to chaperon her or to take the place A healthy person rises in the morning and 
of a mother towards her. It was once usual eats his food as a matter of course, that is, 
for girls to go about under the matronage, as he is expected to do It is a matter of 
that IS, the guardianship, of an older woman fact, or a real fact, *that he is ahve , and if he 
The responsihihties of mamed life may be is a person not given to idle fancies, but is 
said to matromze a woman, if -they give plain-spoken and practical, he is a matter- 
her the manner and bearing of a matron of-fact \adQ ) person If we say of some-thing 
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solid, liquid, or gaseous A doox is matter, 
m two senses of the word The paper of 
which it IS made can be held and touened, and 
IS matter m the physical sense The pictures 



MATTING 


MLAUD 


that for that matter we are unconcerned, 
^\e mean that \\e do not care so far as the 
affau: m question is concerned 

ME mater{i)e, OF mat{i)0re, L m&Una 
material, stuff, perhaps for dmat-eria, from a 
root meaning to build See dome, timber 
S\ N n A.ffair, busmess, concern, event, 
subject, substance v Signify Ant n Mind, 
soul, spirit 


matting^ (m&t' mg), n Mats , the 
makmg of mats , the material used for this 
purpose , a coarse fabric made of hemp, 
rushes, bast, etc , the action or condition 
of becoming matted (F matte, tresso^e, 
tvesse, paitlasson, entrelacement ) 

The fabric known as matting is used as a 
rough covering for floors and as a material 
for protectmg and packmg articles In South 
Africa and other places where the ground is 
bare of grass, cricket is played on coco-nut 
matting F^t is made by the mattmg 
together of wool and other fibres 
From mat [i], and verbal n suflix 
mattock (mS,t' ok), n A tool like a pick- 
axe with a broad adze-shaped blade on one 
side (F ptoche, houe plate, hoyau ) 

A mattock, or grub-£Lxe, as it is sometimes 
called, is useful for cuttuig away roots or for 
loosenmg hard ground 

M E and A -S mattuc, of doubtful ongm, 
perhaps dim from a word meanmg to cut See 
mason 

mattoid (mS.t' oid), Senu-msane 

n A semi-msane person (F demt-fou ) 
Cesare Lombroso (1836-1909), the Italian 
writer on cnmmology, used this word to 
describe those people who are neither mad nor 
sane Some fanatics and eccentrics may be 
mattoid persons, or mattoids 
Ital mattotde, from motto mad, from L L. 
mattus drunk, mad, perhaps akin to madtdus 
wet , sufiSx -o«Z resemblmg, from Gr etdos form 

xnattresif (m&t' res), n A flat cloth case 
stuffed with flock, hair, etc , for sleepmg on , 
an elastic appliance to support this, made of 


sprmgs or woven wire stretched on a frame , 
a strong mat of brushwood used m engineer- 
mg (F matelas, sommter) 

Mattresses are made of a cloth bag filled 
with straw, which is generally tacked together 
at mtervals to bind too stuffing In England a 
bed usually consists of a mattress of soft 
material laid on a wire mattress, which m turn 
rests on the framework of toe bed Piers and 
dams are sometimes built upon 
mattresses of brushwood arranged 
m layers on the sea floor 
O F materas , cp L L matraotum, 
matratum, Ital materasso. Span , 
Port almadrague, from Arabic 
matrdh place where anything 13 
thrown, the thmg so thrown, fl-om 
tar aha to throw down 

mature (ma tur^), adj Ripe , 
full grown , well-considered , due 
(of a bill) v < To npen , to brmg 
to full CTOwto or development 
v% To become npe, full grown, 
or fully developed , to become 
due (of a bill) (F mUr, adulte, 
ichiant, murtr , mitrtr, se 
divelopp&y, dchotr ) 

The sun matures fruit Wme 
is mature when it has been 
standmg long enough to have 
acquired toe right flavour, or 
mellowness An adult who is at the height 
of his powers mentally and physically is 
said to be mature He is able to give 
mature thought to, or carefully to consider, 
what he does, and his decisions are maturely 
(ma tur' h, adv ) given 
In commerce, a bill, such as a promissory 
note, IS mature when it becomes payable ; 
a mature wound or sore, such as a boil, 
IS one m which the pus or matter is ready for 
discharge All ripe or fully grown things 
have toe quahly of maturity (ma tur' 1 ti, « ) 
or matureness (ina tur' nes, n ) The process 
of becoming npe is sometimes spoken of 
m scientiflc language as maturescence 
(m5.t ures'ens, n ) 

L mdturas npe, ongmally ready at the right 
time, from root ma- measure, time SvN adj 
Developed, due, npe, npened Ant adj 
Immature, raw, undeveloped, unnpc 

matutmal (milt u tl' nal), etdj Of or 
occumng m toe morning , early Another 
form IS matutme (m&t' u t£n). (F. matincU, 

du moHn ) 

This word is not often used, but if we 
wished to give our conversation a learned, or 
humorous flavour, we might speak of our 
matutmal walk, or studies 

L mSiiUinalts, mdtiUtnus, from MdtHta, the 
goddess of dawn See matin 

maud (mawd), n A grey striped plaid 
or travellmg rug (F maud, chdle dcossais ) 

In toe South of Scotland, shepherds have 
long worn the plaid maud Simuar material 
IS used for toe travellmg wrap or rug 

Obsolete Sc maldy a coarse^groy woollen clotli 
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Matt«r — A crowd intent on finding an anawor to Ilia anastion, 

** What It the mattor ? '* 


MAUDLIN 


IVCAUSER 


maudlm (mawd' bn), adj. Excessively 
sentimental , foobshly emotional, n Silly 
or feeble sentiment (F pleitrmcheur 
senttniental^) 

Old pictures ol ^lary jNlagdalene often 
show her weepmg, and m Shakespeare's tune 
a tearful person was said to be a maudbn, or 
Magdalene. The word soon acquired a less 
favourable meanmg, and nowadays, to say 
that a play is maudlin, is to suggest that 
it is mawlosh and unworthy of a sensible 
person's attention In the books of great 
writers we may find romance, and proper 
sentiment, but no maudlin or sickly 
sentimentahty 

O F Maudeletne^ L , Gr., Magd&teni belongmg 
to MegdUla a town on the Sea of Galdee Syn 
adj hawkish, sentimental, silly, tearful, weak 
Ant ad) Sensible, sober, unsentimental 

znaiigre (maw' ger), prep. In spite of. 
(F mcdgrd, en dip%t de.) 

This old word is still occasionally used 
m bterature. “ In maugre of ” means '' m 
spite of," or " notwithstanding " 

O F malgre, maugre bteraUy displeasure, from 
mal ill (L malus) gre, gret (L. gratum^ neuter 
of gratus pleasant) , in Modem F used as prep 



MmiL — T lie haaTy, lons-haniflad hammar uaad in 
tJm mw yKiipf 20 caliad a xdmiI. 

maul (mawl), n A heavy hammer va 
To handle or treat roughly; to beat or 
bruise , to damage , to criticize harshly 
(F gros mallet rosser, endommager, 
ereinier ) 

Various types of massive hammers used 
for special purposes m minang, shipbuildi^, 
and for dnvmg piles, are known as mauls. To 
maul a person is to beat and bruise him, as 
if with a maul A hon mauls its prey, and 
the sea is said to maul a disabled ship Whea 
people handle articles roughly or carelessly, 
they may be said to maul them about. 


and a cntic w'ho pulls to pieces the work of 
an author is said to maul the author or his 
book 

For n see mail , (v ) M E malle»i to strike with 
1 mall, O F luailier Syn v Beat, bruise, 
maltreat, spoil 

maulstick (mawF stik), a A hght stick 
with a rounded pad at one end Anoliier 
form IS mahlstick (mal' stik) (F. appui-meun ) 
When an artist is painting at an easel, 
he holds a maulstick m his left hand restmg 
the pad against a dry part of the canvas, and 
using the stick as a support for his right 
hand as he mampulates the brush 
Dutch maalsiok, from meden to paint, stok 
stick , cp G malerstock {maler painter, stock 
stick) 

maunder (mawn' der), v t To talk m a 
ramblmg way , to act or move about aim- 
lessly i; / To utter m a foolish or rambling 
manner (F grommeler, marmonner^ errer 
de long en large , marmotter ) 

A person who maunders away is generally 
weak m his mmd, or so affected by age that 
he cannot express himself clearly and briefly. 
He IS called a maunderer (mawn' der er, n ), 
which IS also a name for a person who 
maunders along through life, acting m an 
idle or dreamy way, as if he has no grasp on 
reaJity An unskilful reciter might be said 
to maunder away at some meamngless verses. 

Ongmally to grumble, possibly the same as 
obsolete mmmder to beg, perhaps F. mendter^ L 
mendloSre 

manndy (mawn' di), n. The ceremony 
of washing the feet of poor people and giving 
them money on Holy xTiursday , the distri- 
bution of Nothing, money, etc , connected 
with this ceremony. 

This ancient ceremony was instituted 
by the Church, to commemorate the action 
of Christ when He washed the feet of His 
disciples (John xm, 4-14) James II, who 
reigned from 1685 to 1688, was the last 
English king to perform this religious cere- 
mony, but Qie givmg of ro3ral alms to poor 
pec^e still takes place at Westminster Abbey 
on Maundy Thursday, the day before Good 
Fnday The money distributed is called 
maundy-money {n ), and consists of specially 
corned silver penny, twopenny, three-penny 
and fourpenny pieces 

M E fHaunde(e), O F mande (p p o± mander) 
something commanded, L manadium neuter 
p.p of mandare to command See mandate 
mauresque (mor esk') This is another 
form of moresque See moresque 

Mauser (mow' zer), n A type of military 
m^azme-rme. [F.Jusd MattserJ) 

The Mauser was named after the brothers 
Paul and WiUiam Mauser, its mventors, who 
completed the nfl.e m 1863. It was adopted 
by tile German army m 1872 This nfle has 
a box-magazme m which the cartridges he 
one above the other Most modem mihtaiy 
nfies have a similar arrangement. A Mauser 
pistol («.) also has a magazine of the box 
type 
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IMAUSOr-EUM 


IVtAXHiLA 


nnaT iBtrtle’cmQ. (maw SO le'uni), w A large 
or impressi^ e tomb pi mausolea (maw 
so la' a), mausoleums (maw so le' umz) 
(F mausolee ) 

The word mausoleum is derived from 
jVIausolus, King of Cana (fourth century b c ) 
to whose memory a magnificent tomb was 
erected at Hahcamassus, m Asia hlmor, by 
Artemisia, his widow Built by Greek 
architects and adorned by sculptors, the 
onginal mausoleum "was surmounted by a 
roof-hke pyramid on which stood a splendid 
four-horse chanot Parts of this building, 
which was considered one of the Seven 
Wonders of the ancient world, are now to be 
seen m the British Museum The Castle of 
St Angelo, at Rome, is the mausoleum of the 
Emperor Hadrian, and the name is also given 
to stately tombs on a smaller scale 

Lr mausolewfit Gr mausoleion the tomb of 
Mausolus Syn Sepulchre 



Mamolaum. — A bMUtifiil model of tl&a maiuoleiuii 
of HeUeerniMscu. in the Bzituh Muaeam 


mauve (m6v), n A purple or lilac- 
coloured dye , the colour of this adj Of 
this colour (F mauve ) 

Mauve is a chemical dye, obtamed chiefly 
from coal-tar It is called mauve because its 
dehcate purple or hlac colour is similar to 
that of the petals of -die mallow Patches of 
almond blossom sometimes appear to be 
mauvish (m6v' ish, adj ) or somewhat 
mauve 

F mauve, L malva mallow See mallow 
maverick (mS.v' er ik), n A yoimg 
unbranded animal, especially a call , a 
masterless or rovmg man , some thing dis- 
honestly acquired 

In the open cattle ranches of the Umted 
States, cattle are marked with the special 
brands of their owners, so that they may 

rrnft 


easily be sorted out if several herds get 
mixed together It is said that a certain 
Samuel Mavenck, a Texan cattle-raiser, 
refused to use a brand, and so gave his name 
to unbranded cattle Smce such cattle are 
easily stolen, and have no apparent owner, 
the word mavenck is used m a wider sense 
to mean anythmg that has been come by 
dishonestly, or else a casual or rovmg man 
mavis (ma' vis), n The song-thrush 
(F gnve, mauv%s ) 

In Scotland the song-thrush, or throstle 
{Turdus mustcus) is frequently called the 
mavis The name is common in some parts 
of England, and is used also by poets 

F mauvts, L L malvtUus , perhaps of Celtic 
ongm , cp Breton milfid thrush, O Comish 
melhuet lark 

mavoumeen (ma voor' nen), n “ My 
dear one — a term of affection addressed to 
a girl or woman m Ireland (F chine, 
btin atmie ) 

Insh mo mhuirmn, from mo my, mutmin 
darlmg, dim from mutm affection 

maw (maw), n The stomach of an animal, 
especially the fourth stomach of a ruminant , 
m birds, the crop (F panse, jabot ) 

The stomach of a ruminant, such as a cow 
or sheep is divided mto four parts When 
food IS first eaten it passes into the two first 
sections of the stomach From these it is 
returned to the mouth for rumination, a 
habit knowm as chewing the cud T he second 
time the food is swallowed it passes directly 
to the third and fourth sections, tlie many- 
phes and the true stomach, or maw 

In a figurative sense, we might speak of 
captives being discharge from the maw of a 
prison 

M E mawe, A -S maga stomach , cp Dutch 
maag, G magen, O Norse magt Svn ADomasus, 
crop, stomach 

xziawkisih (maw 'kish) , adj Likely to cause 
satiety or loathing , msipid, sickly , feebly 
sentimental (F fade, maladtf, tns%ptde ) 
To some people mulberries are mawkish 
to the taste, while others find raspberry jam 
mawkishly (maw' kish li, adv ) sweet There 
are such thmgs as mawkish behaviour, and 
mawkish sentimentahty, which have the 
quahty of mawkishness (maw' kish Tubs, n ), 
that IS, sickly sentimentahty A sweet, 
diluted wme has mawkisliness of flavour 
M E mauh, mawk, from O Norse mathk-r 
maggot, the original sense being maggoty, and so 
causing disgust See maggot Syn Maudlm, 
nauseating, sickly Ant Agrooablo. piquant, 
savoury, vigorous 

maxilla (mSks il' S,), n One of the 
jawbones , in mammals, the upper jaw 
pi maxillae (mSks il' fi) (F mdchoire, 
max%lla%Ye ) 

The maxiUa or upper jaw in man is 
formed by two bones called superior maxillae, 
ma xil l anes {ja pi), or maxiliary (m^Ucs il' 
a n, adj ) bones The corresponding bones 
of the lower jaw axe called the mfenor 


MAXIM 


MAY 


maxillae The superior maxillae are con- 
nected by the pre-maxilla, and form the roof 
of the mouth, part of the floor of the eye 
cavities, and the bony walls of the nasal 
ca^’lty The upper teeth of all mammals 
are fixed in similar maaalhform (m§.ks il' i 
form, ad] ) structures 

L dim of mala (for mag-sula') jaw, jawbone 
’rmav^-nrt [j] (male' Sim), fi An important 
truth or principle expressed briefly , a rule 
of or gmde to conduct , a proverb , in 
law, an established or accepted principle (F 
maxime, princzpe, proverbe ) 

A general truth stated m a few words 
and serving to gmde a person m his work or 
his conduct is a maxim It is usually a 
conclusion drawn from actual experience, 
and is true only of similar experiences The 
axiom “ knowledge is power ” is a very 
good maxim for a student 

A maxmiist (m&ks' im ist, n) is one who 
expresses himself m maxims A person who 
makes undue use of this form of expression 
IS termed a xnaxim-monger {n ). 

F maxtme, L maxvma greatest (fern of 
maxvmus superlative of magrncs), with prSpostUd 
proposition, understood, that is, a statement of 
the greatest weight, an axiom Syn Adage, 
axiom, prmciplo, rule Ant Absurdity, 
enigma, paradox, sophism 
Mairtm [2] (mSks' 
im), «. A hght, single- 
barrelled, qmck-finng 
machme-gun 

The Maxim gun is 
made to work auto- 
matically by usmg the 
force of the recoil to 
load and prepare the 
next charge f cxr firmg 
It IS cooled by means 
of a water-chamber, 
and can be fired con- 
tmuously for a long 
period without nsk of 
damage through over- 
heatmg 

An earher machine- 
^n called the Norden- 
felt had four or more 
barrels, and when an 
English company 
bought the patent 
lights of both guns it 
became possible to 
combine the best 
features of each m a machme-gun called 
Maxim-Nordenfelt {n } 

The Maxim is one of the many mventions 
of Sir Hiram S Maxim (1840-1916), an Amen- 
> can engmeer, who became a naturalized 
British subject One of his important dis- 
coveries was the smokeless gun-powder called 
I Maxhmte (mfiks' 1 mit, n ) 

Named from its mventor Sir Hiram Maxim 
maximalist (mSks' im d list), n A 
member of a section of the Russian Social 


M«: 


Democratic party , a Russian re\ olutiomst 
who demanded the immediate application of 
the Soviet system adj Of or pertaining to 
this type of 'revolutionary (F maxiniahsie, 
bolchiuisie ) 

The Maximalists or Bolshevists, at first 
the majority group, later thrust out their 
opponents, the minority, or mimmalists, 
or Mensheviks 

The Bolshevists, who came into power in 
Russia towards the end of the World War, 
regarded the nobles, capitalists, and even 
the middle classes as the enemies of the 
w6rking classes They demanded the confis- 
cation by the nation of all private property. 

Corned from L, maxima greatest thmgs, as 
if one who demands extreme measures , a 
mistranslation of Rus Bolshevik 

maxiTtnim (mSks' 1 mum), «. The 

g reatest quantity, number, size, value, or 
egree ad] Greatest ; at the greatest or 
highest degree , highest recorded (of tem- 
perature, pressure, etc ) pi maxima (m 5 ks' 
1 m&) (F. maximum ) 

The object of busmess men is to buy goods 
at the minimum cost and to dispose of them 
at the maximum price obtamabie A reliable 
book contains a maximum of truth and a 
tniniTn - nm of etrroT Mathematicians some- 
times have to deal with quantities which 
vary between certam 
hmits The greatest 
and least values of 
these variables are 
called the maxima and 

rm-mma 

To mcrease some- 
thing to the greatest or 
maximum degree is to 
maximize ^mfiks'i 
miz, V nt ) it. An 
egotist IS one who 
maxumzes those per- 
sonal characteristics m 
which he differs 
other men. Such a 
process is maximiza- 
tion (mdks 1 mi za' 
n ). Those who 
maximize (e « ) m theo- 
logical matters hold the 
most comprehensive or 
the most n^d opinions 
about their rehgious 
doctrmes. A maximum 
thermometer {n ), by 
placed m the tube, 
marks automatically the highest temperature 
recorded during a given period 
Neuter of L maxxmus greatest 
maadbee (mi shS' sha), ti. A modem 
Brazilian ball-room dance for couples, re- 
sembling the tango 

zxiay [i] (ma), ai^xthary*' v To be 
possible, to be able, to be allowed to; to be 
uncertain, or contingent, p t might (mit) 
(F pouvoir, ss pouvoir) 



- . , — Sir Hiram S. Marina, vnth the B/Iarim 

euaekpliriiks maohlne-sun which he inrented. 

the means of an mdex 
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MAY 


This \erb denotes possibility, as, '' It may 
rain,” and opportunity, as, '* We may shelter 
here li necessary ” In “ This village might 
be m Sussex or Kent," the verb expresses 
uncertainty, and m the sentence, " Children 
may go out to play now," it denotes 
permission The second person smgulax, 
mayest (ma' est) or ma3rst (mast) is not used 
m ordinary conversation 

-S maeg (infin magav^ an old perfect tense 
used as present, like can, dare, shall , Dutch, 
G , Goth mag, O Norse ma , akin to Rus mogu 
I am able, Gr mekhos a contrivance, L mag-nus 
Sansk maha- great See might 

May [2] (ma), n The fifth month of the 
year , the spring-time of life , hawthorn 
blossom , ipl ) the Easter term exammations 
at Cambridge Umversi^ , the boat-races 
held m May Week (F Ma%, pnniemps, 
attbiptne ) 

May IS the middle month of sprmg, and, 
figuratively represents youth Shakespeare 
speaks of the May of youth (" Much Ado 
About Nothmg," v, i), and when a young 
woman marries an old. man May is said to 
marry December 

The first day of the month of May, called 
May-day {n ), has long been kept as a festival 
or gala day It is said to be a survival of the 
ancient Roman Floraha, and in Italy it is 
still the custom m country districts to collect 
green branches m the early mommg of 
May-day to decorate the doors of houses 


sweeps had their own festivities, m which 
one was attired as " Jack-m-the-Green " 
The Puritans prohibited Maying (mS' mg, 
n ), that is, the celebration of May-day, but 
lie custom survived, and is still observed 
on a smaller scale, especially m schools, m 
many parts of England Ma3rpoles are also 
seen m France and Germany 

Smee 1890, May-day has become recognized 
as Labour Day, on which workers hold 
meetmgs and demonstrations May Week (n ) 
a week for boat-races, called the Ma3rs, is 
held at Cambridge University early m June 
Annual gathermgs of rehgious and charitable 
bodies are held in London during May, and 
are known as the May meetmgs {npl ) 
When Matthew Arnold wrote of the 
fallen May m his elegy. " Th3ncBis." he was 
referring to the fallen petals of May-blossom 
(n ), or hawthorn bloom The mayfiower (n ) 
IS a name for several plants that bloom in 
May, mcludmg the hawthorn, the lady^s- 
smo^, the cowshp, and, m America, the 
\Ep%gaea repens) The 


trailmg 

Pilgnm 


arbutus 

Fathers, 


who founded the first 



Mst'OIMmi — T h* ratiring Mar-quMB orownlng the ii«ir Q g gg n of 
tho May at a May-day fatbyaL 

In England the old May-day ) custom 
was to chose the most beauiifm girl m the 
village as May-queen (« ), or Queen of the 
May She was crowned with flowers and 
presided over the May-games (w pi ), that is, 
the sports and merry-making cormected with 
May-day Another important part of the 
festival was the fixmg up on the village 
green of a high pole called a May-pole (« ) 

This was decorated with flowers, and the 
Mayers (mS' erz, npl) danced roimd it for 
the greater part of the day, Chimney- 
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permanent English colony m New England 
(North America), crossed the Atlantic in 
1620 m a vessel called the Ma3rflower 
The cockchafer (Melolontha vulgarts), a 
large brown beetle that makes a whirring 
noise when flying, is also called the May-bug 
(n ) The May-fly (w ) is an old name for the 
caddis-fly, but commonly means 
an insect of the Ephemendae, 
especially known as Ephemens 
vulgata and Ephemens dantca 
The angler also calls an artiflcnal 
fly, made m imitation of these 
insects, a May-fly 

The May-fly lays its eggs in 
the water of a pond or ditch, 
depositmg them together m a 
bunch The larvae axe aquatic, 
breathmg by gills, and remam for 
two to three years in the water, 
feeding on insects or vegetation, 
moultmg many tunes and be- 
coming larger with each change 
of skm when fully grown the 
grub leaves the water by crawl- 
ing up the stem of a plant, 
where it rests until it has emerged 
from its chrysalis-like covering 
Although it IS now a wing^ 
insect and able to fly, tliere 
IS yet another skm stdl to be shed This 
comes away, however, within a very short 
time, m the flnal moult 
The sub-imago, as tlie insect at this stage 
of development is called, again rests close 
by the water till it is at last m the final and 
perfect state, a May-fly The body is long 
and thin, havmg ten sements The wings 
are dehcate and filmy, the hind ones being 
small and rudimentary The mouth parts of 
the insect axe impeorfe^y developed, so that 
it cannot feed Consequently, it lives only 



MAY 


MAZARINABE 


for a few hours, a da3% or, at most, a few days When the Spaniards arrived m America, 

By anglers the larva of the May-fly is the Mayan (ma' van, ) 'empire was in 

used for bait, being called by them the green decay The modern ^laya are an unpro- 
drake gressive, agricultural people, lormmg part 

The sour variety of cherry called the of the Indian population of Mexico, Honduras 

mayduke (« ), does not owe its name to the and Guatemala 
month of IMay, but to M6doc, a district m Native Central American word 
France, from which this cherry was first xnayoxmaise (ma' yo naz), n A thick 
introduced mto England sauce or salad dressing , a dish with this 

F wai, L Maius, perhaps from root mag to sauce as a dressmg (F mayonnaise ) 
grow, thus meaning the month of growth, or Gr A lobster mayonnaise is a dish consisting 
Jldia a goddess, mother of Hermes (Mercury) of lobster seri'ed with mayonnaise The 

dressmg is a thick sauce made from the 
yolks of eggs beaten up with salad oil, and 
flavoured with vmegar, etc 
F , etymology obscure 

mayor (max , md' or), n In England, 
the chief magistrate of a city or borough, 
(F mazre ) 

The English mayor corresponds to the 
Scottish provost, and the Continental 
burgomaster The mayors of the City of 
London, and several other big cities, are 
entitled Lord Mayor {n ). jDunng the 
mayoralty (max' al ti , mS.' dr &1 ti, « ), or 
term of ofl&ce of a mayor, the mayoral {mkr' 
al , m 3 .' dr al, adj ) duties may be partly dis- 
charged by the mayoress (max' es , mS,' dr 
es, n ), the wife, or other female relative, of 
the mayor 

F mavre, L major greater, comparative of 
magmis great See major 

znasrst (m 3 st) This word and mayest 
(ma' dst) are old forms of the second person 
smgular of may See may [i] 

mayweed (ma' wdd), n The stinking 
camomile, Anthemis cottda , the feverfew, 
Pyrethrum parthemum (F camomille fiHde, 

^ maiden (F, vierge name is given to several composite 

plants, which, liko the camomile and feverfew, 
Tto word IS now. used only m poetry, and ^ pungent smeU. 

poetic prose From obsolete E maythe, A-S im^oihe, per- 

Probably O Norse mdi~r (acc moey, ntey) , cp haps connected with A -S masgeth maiden 
Goth maun , akin to E maiden mazard (maz' did), n A small black 

Maya (ma' ya), adj Belongmg to or cherry , the wild cherry (F mertse,) 

connected with an early Indian people of In Kmgsley's ** Westward Ho 1 ** we read 
Central America n These people, or, loosely, of ** red q^uaxrenders and mazard chezzics.*' 
their modem descendants (F de Maya, Earherimoffor, mazer, pexhaps F mertse. 
M^as ) mazarinade (maz a n nad '),n, A writing 

llie Maya people reached a high stage of directed against Mazaxnr,H±Le French states- 
civihzation between a d 400 and 600 mart (F. mazarinade ) 

They built great cities of stone , their temples In the seventeenth century there were 

were large and nchly sculptured, yet during few statesmen more powerful than Cardinal 
this period they seem to have haa no know- Mazarm (1602-61), the chief mmister of 
ledge of the uses of metal. They had a form France durmg the mmonty of Louis XIV 
of picture-wntmg, and their monuments are In 1648 Mazarm attacked the rights of 
covered with mscnptLons They had also the pariement of Pans and arrested the 
a sjTStem of mathematics, and a knowledge leaders, thus causmg the disturbances of the 
|Of astronomy that enabled them to construct Fronde The country was greatly angered 
!a calendar and many mazannades, m the form of 

Some thousand years earher, the Maya pamphlets or satires, were prmted Mazarm 
succeeded m cultivating and naturahzmg lost favour, and was dismissed to exile but 
certam food plants that were not suited to later, by mtngumg, gathered powerful 
the heavy rainfall of their country, and it is support Eventually he made peace with 
evident mat Maya civilization represents an the parlem&wt, and resumed his position as 
advance correspondmg m some measure to the ruler of France in all but name, 
the earher Assyrian and Egyptian civdization Mazarm and suffix ••ode 
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mazarine (miz a rSn'), n A nch, deep 
blue aij Ha\'mg this colour 

George EUot, the novelist, describes the 
distinguishing colours worn by a Whig 
canddate for Parliament as bemg of a 
mazarine blue 

Perhaps named after the Duchesse de Mazann, 
who died at Chelsea in 1699 

(in§z;' da izm), n Zoroas- 
trianism See under 2 toroaster 
' maze (maz), » A confused network of 
winding paths or passages , a puzzle , 
confusion (of thought , a state of perplexity 
or uncertainly v t To bewilder , to confuse 
(F didale, lab^nthe, casse-Ute, enibarras 
d^e^fit, confondre, ahurtr) 

To a stranger London seems to be an 
endless maze of streets The garden maz^ 
at Hampton Court and elsewhere are really 
omafhental labyrinths They consist of 
windmg Pattis'" surrounded by high hedges, 
along which people endeavour to find tneir 
way to the centre Many of the passages are 
blind alleys, designed only to mislead, and 
unless one knows the secret of the maze it 
can be very puzzlmg, and will probably put 
one^ mtn d m a maze of bewilderment 
A~ track or passage that is full of winding 
and turnings is said to be mazy (m 5 ^' 1, adj), 
and m " Kubla Khan Cole^ge writes of 
the '* mazy motion of Alph, the sacred 
nver A wmding stream may murmur 
mazily (maz^ 1 h, adv ) across fields, but 
maziness (maz' 1 nfes, » ) is generally used 
figuratively to describe an mtncacy of 
thought or arrangement* A book by which 
the reader is mazed by the abundance of 
facts not properly connected, has the quahty 
of maziness In mformal language we might 
say that a person was mazed with fear 
M £ mase perplexity, masen to perplex, 
probably of Scand onm , cp Norw masa-st 
to become dreamy, O Norse ntasa to chatter, 
Swed dialect wasa to be slow, lazy at work Sea 
amaze Syn n Bewilderment, mtncacy, 
labyrmth, perplexity, uncertainty Ant n 
CTanty, clearness, order, simphcity 

mazorka (md zer' kd), n A hvely 
Polish dance, the music for this dance 
(F maxurka) 

The mazurka was ongmally danced by 
four or eight couples, out later became 
simplified mto a graceful round dance con- 
taining a number of shding or ghdmg steps 
The musia is in three-four time, and mie 
second l^t in each bar is usually accented 
Chopm X181049), the great pianoforte com- 
poser, wrote fifty-two mazurkas for that 
instrument, in the style of the dances of his 
country 

Polish a woman of Mazovta a provmce of 
Poland, cp polka 

mazy (maz' 1), Like a maze See 
under maze 

me [r] (mfi, me), personal pron The 
dative and accusative form of the ward that 
a writer or speaker uses when refemng to 
hims^ (F me) 


In the sentence, *' He saw me," the 
pronoun is the direct object of the verb 
" saw," but m " Give me your hand," the 
" me " IS dative, being preceded by the 
preposition "to," understood In this 
instance, the pronoun is said to be the in 
direct object of the verb " give " 

A -S me (dative acc ), mec (acc ) , cp Dutch 
mtj, G mtr (dative), mtch (acc ), O Norse mey 
(dative), mtk (acc ), L mtkt (dative), me (acc ), Gr 
le)moi (dative), {e)ine (acc), Sansk may am, me 
(dative), ma{m) (acc ) 

me [2] (mS), n The tomc-solfa term for 
the third note of the diatomc scale Another 
spellmg IS mi (m€) (F m% ) 

In the tomc-solfa system of notation, each 
note of the diatomc scale has a fixed name 
In the scale of C, me is E, the third note , 
similarly m the scale of G it is B, and so on 
The ozigmal name used m solmisation is mi, 
which, m French and Italian music, is used 
specially as a name for the note E 
See gamut 

mead [i] (mgd), n A fermented hquor 
made from honey (F hydromel ) 

In the Middle Ages mead was a favourite 
beverage It was made by fermenting honey 
and water with yeast 
Common Teut word M E made, A -S 
me{fi'\du , cp G met, O Norse m^oth^r, Goth 
m%au‘S, akin to Wdbsh medd, Gr methy wme, 
Sansk madhu sweet, honey, sugar, sweet dnnk 
mead [2] (mSd), n A meadow, or flower- 
mgjpasture (F pri, pravne) 

This word beionigs chiefly to poetry 
Lowell describes a path that " downward 
sloped through yellow meads," and 

Bacon writes of Ixoserpme who gathered 
" narcissus flowers m the meads of Sicily " 
M E made, A -S mS.%d, related to mdwan to 
mow , cp G mcM a mowing, ^natt an Alpine 
meadow See mow Syn Field, meadow 

meadow (med' d), « A tract of nch 
grass-land or pasture-land , a tract of low 
well-watered land, especially along a nver 
(F pri, praime ) 



A meadow is stnctly a piece of grass-laud 
to be mown for hay, as distinguished from a 
pasture for grazing cattle A meadowy (mod" 
6 wi, adj ) landscape is one resombhng 
meadows or consisting of meadows 
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plai 

The 


Meadow grass (7z ) is a general name for any 
variety oi grass belonging to the genus Poa 
These grasses are valuable as hay and 
pasture 

There are many kmds of meadow-rue in), 
a small perennial plant hich has compound 
lea\es and bears clusters of white flowers 
The botanical name is Thalfcifum, and the 
tlant belongs to the order of Ranunculaceae 
e meadow-sweet (» ) — Spiraea ulmaria — ^is 
sometimes called the 

? ueen of the meadow’s 
t IS w ell known for the 
strong fragrance of its 
creamy white plumes of 
flowers The meadow 
saffron (« ) or autumn 
crocus, IS a lihaceous 
plant known to botan- 
ists as C olchtcunt 
autumnale The pale 
purple flowers much 
resemble those of the 
crocus, but may be 
dastmguished by their 
SIX stamens, compared 
with the t^ee of the 
crocus 

The titlark {Anthus 
pratensts) is also called 
the meadow-pipit 


and in America, a we] 
known song bird re- 
lated to the starlmgs 
IS called the meadow- 
lark (n ), because of its 
sweet song, and 
its habit of building its 
nest m meadows Its 
scientific name is Sturnella magna 

A -S mdSdwe obhque case of mded mead [2 
SvN Field, mead, sward 

(me' gOT), adj Lean, thin 


and elaborate, with scores of curious dishes 
all of which the guests are expected to eat 
heartily 

Common Teut v\OTd E A -S 

nidel fixed time, measure, meal taken at a fixed 
time , cp Dutch maal time, meal G mal time 
mahl meal, O Norse txme, meal at a fixed 
time, Goth mel time, from root me- to measure 
Syx m Repast 


meal (m&l), ii 



M«a.dow-«w«et. — Tha and fragrant me*do>w- 

■weat, or ouoen of the m e adow 


The edible portion 
of gram or pulse 
ground to pow’der (F 
tarine ) 

Oatmeal and bean- 
meal are valuable 
foods for man and 
beast A receptacle 
used for storing meal 
IS called a meal-bm 
^ ), or a meai-tub (» ) 
Bakeries and granaries 
are troubled by the 
ravages of the thm, 
yellowish meal-worm 
{n ), the grub or larva 
of a small black beetle 
called the meal-beetle 
(w ) This beetle, 
known to scientists as 
Tenehno molitor^ lays 
its eggs in meal and 
flour Its larvae are 
commonly used as a 
food for cage-birds 

Meal IS of a soft, 
smooth nature, and 
people who are soft- 
spoken are said to 
be mealy-mouthed 
afraid to speak their 


mea^e 


lackm^ j 
chikf, 


fullness (of ideas, 
pauvre, 


poor , scanty , 
etc ) (F matgre, 
tnesqutn ) 

The meagre condition of a half-starved 
horse is due to meagreness (mS' ger nes, 
M ) of its diet Meagre crops grow on meagre 
and yield the Wmer a meagre mcome 

li, adv ) 


I yielc 

A room £hat is meagrely (mS^ 
furnished is one containing httle furniture 
M E megrs, O F L macer (acc 

wacr-fim) lean, thin , cp- A -S maeger, G mager, 
O Noise magr, and pexhaps Or makros long 
Syn Barren, gaunt, lean, mean, scanty Ant 
A bundant, fat, fertile, full, rush 

TTiMl [i] (mel) , n Food taken at one tune , 
a repast , *tiie occasion or usual time for 
taking food , the yield from a cow at one 
milking V t To have a meal (F repos, 
manger ) 

For most families, dinner on Sunday is the 
chief meal of the we^ In working-class 
famihes it is often the only meal-tune (n) 
at whmh the whole family can be present 
The meals of nch Tibetans are usually long 
D103 


{adj ), it they are 

mmds, or express themselves frankly A 
mealy (mSl' i, adj ) substance is one of a 
dry, powdery nature, resembhng meal 
Good potatoes are mealy when boiled, that is, 
they are floury and not wajcy A skilled 
cook can brmg out the meahness (m^^ 1 
nfts, n-) or mealy quahty, even of inferior 
potato^ 

Butterflies and moths are said to be mealy- 
winged {ad^J), because their wings are covered 
with fine scales The mealy bug (n ), which 
IS a pest m hot-houses, is covered with a 
white, powdery substance Its scientific 
name is Coccus adonidum Some plants have 
mealy foliage, the wayfaring tree {V%bumHm 
lantana) being called the mealy tree {n ) for 
that reason 

M E mele, A -S ntelu, meh , cp Dutch meel, 
G mehh O Norse wyo/, from Teut root mel-^ 
akin to L molere to grmd. Gr myll null See 
null 

xnealie (mSl' 1), n Maize (F mais ) 

This 15 the South African name for Indian 
com or maize, and is more commonly used 
m the plural, meahes A meafie field (« ) 
IS a field of maize 

Cape Dutch from Port m%\%o xmllet, 

maize- See millet 
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mean [i] fsnSn), v t To have in mind . 
to intend , to signify, to denote , to intend 
to con\ ey v % To have a stated intention 
or disposition p t and p p meant (ment) 
(F vouloir, compter, se proposer, sigmfier, 
vovdoir dire, avoir dessetn ) 

When we say that a person means no 
harm, we do not necessamy mean that he 
means well The harm he does may be 
unmtentional To say that a man's actions 
meant nothmg is to say that they were 
meaningless (m§n' mg les, adj ), that is, 
without meaning (men 'mg, n ) or significance 
By lookmg meaningly (mSn' mg h, adv ) or 
givmg a TTi fining ^adj ) glance, as we speak, 
we can give to our meaning more than is con- 
veyed by words alone 

*\I E menen, A -S mdinan to tell, intend , cp 
Dutch meenen, G me%nen Perhaps akm to 
O H G minnt memory, later love, E m%nd 
Syn Denote, indicate, mtend, purpose, signify 

mean [2] (mSn), adj Occupjnng a middle 
position , moderate, not excessive , coming 
between two events or pomts of time , having 
a value between two extremes , average 
n That which is mtermediate in position, 
quahty, quantity, etc , a medium course 
of action , an average , {pi ) that by which 
a result is attam^ or anything done, 
resources , mcome or wealth (F moyen, 
tntermSdiaire , moyenne, moyen, moyens, 
revenu ) 

Smce the earth moves round the sun m an 
elhpse, its distance from the sun vanes 
and wotdd have to be represented by a long 
senes of numbers For ordmary purposes 
we use a smgle number repeatmg the mean 
or average <mtance The apparent speed of 
the sun through the heavens 
also varies daily Therefore, it 
IS necessary to use what is called 
mean time, a tune not kept by 
the sun, but by an accurate 
clock moving at a uniform rate 
In this manner we get a kind of 
average tune, which is between 
the fastest and slowest time kept 
by the sim 

An event that takes place 
between two others is said to 
occur in the meantime (m) or 
meanwhile (n ) A makeshift is 
somethmg that serves for the 
mesmtime , and meanwhile (adv ) 
or meantime (adv ), we look out 
for somethmg more satisfactory 

It IS necessary to live within 
our means or mcome We should 
by all means, or undoubtedly, 
manage our affairs so that by 
means of, or with the aid of, 
reasonable care we can hve comfortably 
and happily We should by no means, or 
on no account, get heavily into debt, and 
if by any means, or somehow, we axe 
obhged to borrow money we should by all 
means, or certainly, repay it promptly 


O F Men, meien, moyen L L ntedi&nus that 
which IS m the middle, extended from L meaxus 
middle (adj ) See mid Syn adj Average, 
intermediate, medium, middle, moderate Ant ’ 
adj Excessive, exorbitant, extreme, mordinate 
utmost 

mean [3] (mSn), adj Low in quality, 
value, rank, or capacity , inferior , shabby , 
low-mmded, servile, petty , base, despicable 
(F bos, vil, inesqutn, fn£prtsable ) 

The Apostle Paul of Tarsus claimed to be a 
citizen of no mean city (Acts xxi, 39) He 
was not mean-bom (adj ), or of servile 
birth Nor was he mean-spirited (adj ), for 
he was a man of courage and wiUing self 
sacrifice His devotion to his missionary 
work, m spite of his many trials, shows that 
he possessed a grandeur of character and 
was mcapable of behavmg meanly (mSn' h, 
adv ), or being guilty of any kind of meanness 
(mSn' nes, n) 

Meanness is of many kmds It takes the 
form of mggardlmess in money matters, of 
baseness m conduct, of showmg narrowness 
and poorness of character, or behavmg 
mcan-sptritedly (adv ) In these senses it is 
a defect of character, not of a person's 
cucumstances A mean act is sometimes 
described as a meanness, and a jerry-built 
house has a meanness of appearance Mean 
whites in the Southern USA, South 
AjEnca, etc , are those who are socially most 
degraded 

M E meTis, A -S (ge)mdSn0 common , cp 
Dutch gemeen, G gemcm, akm to L commUnis 
common Some of the senses arc mlluenced 
by mean [2] Syn Abject, beggarly, de- 
graded, despicable, paltry Ant Exalted, 
generous, heroic, noble, worthy 



M«anderiBc — Thm River Fertli meeadei 
wide valley, at Aberf^l 
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pautttna he If UrConnnrk 

oruM Chrouclk the atraAh* or 
le. P^rtlnaUlre. 

meander (me Sn'^dcr), n A bond or curve , 
a winding course or movement , a ma/e or 
labyrinth , a decorative dosigu in which the 
lines wind m and out v % To wander or flow 
m a wmdmg manner (F ditour, miandre, 
didale, freite , serpenter ) 


MHA.NING 


MKAStTBS 


This word is denved from the !Maeander. 
a river of Phrygia, in Asia Elinor, famous for 
its winding course The decorati\e design 
called a meander, fret or key pattern consists 
of meandering (me Sin' der mg, adj ) Lmes, that 
IS, hnes twistmg m and out It was much 
used by the ancient Greeks, with whom it 
took the form of a senes of bands of varying 
lengths at nght angles to one another 

We can speak of the meandermgs (n pi) — 
the twists and turns — of an argument One 
who meanders in this way is a meanderer 
(me Sn' der n ) Shakespeare uses the word 
in this figurative way, and Grote, the histonan 
of Greece, refers to the meandermgs of a 
Platonic dialogue 

The word meandrous (me &n' drus, adj ) is 
sometimes apphed to wmding streams A 
genus of corals whose surface resembles the 
convolutions, or windings, of the human bram 
IS called Meandrma {m.e an drr nA, n.) Such 

corals are descnbed as meandnne (me SLn' dim, 
ad] ) or me€mdnform (me An'" dn form, ad] ) 
L maeander, Gr matandros a wmding, pro- 
perly name of the nver Svtn n and v Bend, 
curve, turn, twist, wind 

meaning' (mSn^ uig), n That which is 
meant under mean [x] 

meanness (men'" nes), n The quality of 
bemg mean See under mean f 3] 
meant (ment) This is the past tense 
and past participle of mean See mean [i] 
meantime (mfin'' tim) For this word and 
meanwhile, see under mean [2] 

measles (mS^ zlz), npl An infectious 
disease frequent m children , a disease of 
pigs and ca^me (F rougeole ) 

Although measles, also ca^ed rubeola, is 
chiefiy a disease of childhood, adults some- 
times fall victims to it, and older people 
generally have it worse than children The 
rash takes from about seven to eighteen days 
to appear, usually about fourteen days The 
breatmng tubes are sometimes affected, and 
this IS the chief danger German measles (n.) 
IS something like measles, but is a milder 
cbmplamt 

What IS known as measles in pigs and 
cattle is due -to a parasitic worm There is 
danger m eatmg measly (m5z' h, ad] ) pork 
or beef 

M £ maseles , cp Dutch maselenj G masern 
O H G mdsa spot (the ongmal meaning) 

measure (mezh^ ur), n Extent m length, 
breadth,, thickness, or capacity , a standard, 
implement^ or utensil used m ascertammg 
these , quantity determmed m this way , 
a particular method or s^tem of measuring , 
a quantity dividmg anomer without remain- 
der , any standard of judgment or criticism , 
quality , estimate ; moderation ; degree , 
extent , limit , an act or procedure as a 
means to an end , a law or Act of Parlia- 
ment , a stately dance , rhythm , m prmt- 
ing, the width of a page or column, {pi) 
geological strata possessing some common 


feature it To determine the measure of , 
to apportion by measure , to judge or 
weigh to bring into competition vi To 
take the measure of a thing , to be m extent , 
to show by measurement (F mesure, 
itendite, valeur, pas, metre , mesuret ) 

When we go into a shop to buy sweets we 
watch to see the one, two, or four ounce 
w eight put into the scale That is the measure 
of what we are buyiug It is the same if u e 
are bujTing timber or milk, tea or fruit, coal 
or treacle , all have to be according to their 
particular measure All weights and meas- 
ures are fixed by law, and anyone giving false 
weight or measure is liable to be punished 
Inspectors of weights and measures go round 
to the different shops to see that the shop- 
keepers are givmg proper measure 



Mmnr«u"— Ch#oking a tape-maasore at the atandard 
meaaoFea ia Trafalgar Square, Londoxa 


In one way or another most things are 
measurable (mezh"' ur abl, adj ), that is, 
they can be measured, and the measurer 

i mezh' ur er, w ) makes his measurements 
mezh' ur ments, « ) by means of suitable 
appliances In measuring length, for example, 
he may use a tape or a cham, a j^rd or a 
metre 

Figuratively speaking, we take the measure 
of ofixer people when we form an opimon 
of them if we fall full-length on the ground 
we are said to'measure our length thereon 
To measure swords is to see that the'iwo 
swords about to be used by fencers are of the 
same length, and, figuratively again, we 
measure swords with other people when we 
compete with them in any way 

In order to succeed it is often necessary 
to exercise a laj^e measure of patience and 
determination But smce our patience is not 
measureless (mezh' ur les, ad]) it is possible 
for it to be tried beyond measipre We can 
progress measurably fmezh' ur &b li, adv ), 
that IS, to an extent that can be measmed, 
without taking any mean advantage of 
others When Six Walter Scott in his poem 
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Mannion/' makes Young Lochinvar say 
“ Now tread vve a measure, he describes an 
mvitation to dance in a slow, stately manner 
The word measured (mezh' urd, adj ) is used 
in the various senses of the verb, bemg apphea 
for instance, to language that is carefully 
weighed, and to sounds, motions, etc , that 
are regular m movement Parliamentary 
measures are the statutes passed by the 
Houses of Parhament Geologists refer to 
the coal measures {ti^l ) which are the rocky 
strata contaimng coat 

M E and O F fftesure, L mensHra, Irom 
tneilri (p p mens-^) to measure Syn n 
Capacity, degree, extent, gauge step v 
Determine, luage, weigh 


meat (met), n The hesh ot animals used 
as food , sohd, as distmct from hquid food , 
a meal , the eatable part of an egg, shell-fish, 
etc (F. mande, mets ) 

Food of any kmd used to be called meat 
Now we speak of butcher’s meat to dis- 
tinguish it from game, poultry, or fish, and 
we speak of a man who eats meat as different 
trom a vegetarian The ancient use of the 
word IS seen m the reference to John the 
Baptist m the Bible, where we read that 
“ his meat was locusts and wild honey 

The word meaty (m€t' i, adj ) means 
relatmg to meat, having the flavour of meat, 
or full of meat or substance Meatmess (m5t' 
1 nes^ n ) is the quahtv of bemg meaty, and 
meatless ^mSt' les, adj ) means without meat 
A, meat-bisciut (n ) is one that contains meat 
The housewife bu 3 rs her meat from the 
butcher, who, m turn, is supphed by the 
meat-salesman (» ), and she keeps it in a 
meat-safe (» ), a kmd of cupboard made of 
wire gauze or perforated zmc A screen ot 
metal placed behind meat when it is bemg 
roasted before a fire is called a meat-screen 
(m ) This serves to throw back the heat of 
the fire 

The word means food gesieraUy A -S mete , 
cp Swed mat, Daru mad, O Noise mat-r, O H G 


inae tood Perhaps from a root med- to be fat 
See mast [2], mate [2] 

meatus (me a' tus), n In anatomy, a 
passage or tube pi meatus (me 3.' tfis) 
meatuses (me a' tus es) (F m^at, tuyau ) 
This Latin word was first applied generally 
to natural objects, hke the sea and the soil 
Now it IS used almost entirely by doctors The 
term is apphed to several parts of the body 
which are tube-hke in form Thus the passage 
connecting the outer with the inner oar is 
known as the auditory meatus (w ) 

L medius a going, passage from tnedre to go 
flow 

Mecca (mek' a), n Any holy place , the 
object of one’s ambition or aspirations (F 
la Mecque ) 

Mecca is the chief holy city of 
the Mohammedans It is the 
great hope and ambition of all 
good Mohammedans to go on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the city in 
Arabia famous as the birthplace 
of Mohammed In the same way 
anything greatly desired and 
striven for is said to be the 
Mecca of one's desires Thus 
London or Edinburgh, Rome or 
Pans may be our Mecca 
Arabic Makkah 

mecliaxlic (me kan ' ik), n A 
handicraftsman, a skilled work- 
man, one employed on making 
or using machines , [pi ) the 
science which treats ot tlio action 
of force upon material bodies 
a^ Having to do with machines 
(F m4camcten, la m^camque 

machtnal ) 

A mechanic is a person skilled in the use 
of machines or tools The science of mechanics 
*s divided into kinematics, dealing with 
motion m the abstract, and dynamics, which 
deals with the action of forces in producing 
equihbnum in bodies (statics) or motion in 
them (kinetics) Applied mechanics is the 
science of maciiinery 

The adjective mechanic is sclclom used now 
In a general way mechanical (me kiln' ik al, 
adj ) means relating to the science of meclian- 
ics and to machines Ihe simple ways ot 
applying force aie named the mechamcal 
powers (w pi ) They are the lever, the wheel 
and axle, the pulley, the inclined piano, 
the wedge, and the screw A mechanical 
piano [n ) is one containing an apparatus 
which works the notes mechanically, m 
obedience to a punched paper roll or oflier 
controlling device We call work mechanical 
even if done by a human being, when it is 
machme-like and performed almost without 
thought. 

Long practice makes one able to do a 
thing mechanically (m6 k&n' xk fit h, adv ) or 
automatically, like a machine The quality 
of bemg mechamcal is mechamcalness (me 
k3n' ik al nes, n.) 
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Mechanic. — ^Royal Air Force mechenica fittins tosether the parts of a bombins aeroplane. A number of 
parts which work tocether when fitted or assembled are called the mechanism. 


By mechanical transport (« ) is meant the 
moving of thmgs by motors, trams, etc , as 
oppos^ to animal transport 

The kmd of philosophy called mechanic- 
alism (me kan^ ik al 12m, n ) looks upon 
nature as a huge machme working in 
obedience to mechamcal laws One who 
believes m this philosophy is a mechanicalist 
(me k^n^ ik al 1st, n ) or mechanist (mek^ a 
nist, n ) 

Another name for mechamc is mechanician 
(mek a nish' an, n ), which also means one 
skilled m the theory and designmg of 
machines We use the prefix mechanico- m 
combmation with other words, as m 
mechamico-chemistxy (me kfin' 1 k6 kem' 
IS tn, n ), tliat branch of science which deals 
with such phenomena as require for their 
explanation both the laws of mechanics and 
chemistry 

A number of parts which work together 
make up a mechanism (mek' a mzm, n ) — 
the works of a watch, for instance Mechanism 
IS also mechamcal structure To mechanize 
(mek' a niz, v t) a process is to make it 
mechamcal, or done by a machme The 
sowing of seeds by machme-dnlls is an lUus- 
tration 

One of the lessons learnt from the 
World War (1914-18) was the importance of 
mechanical aids in warfare Modem armieb 
are now equipped with mechanized (mek' a 
nizd, adj ) vehicles, such as large tanks, 
one-man tanks, track machmes ftr haulmg 
heavy guns, self-propelled guns, lomes and 
light cars for transportmg troops The 
transformation of an army mto a. mechanized 
force, by the mtroduction of such machines. 


is termed the mechanization (mek a ni za' 
shun, M ) of the army 

The science of machinery or mechanism is 
sometimes called mechanology (mek A nol' 
6 31, « ), and the method of curing' diseases 
by mechamcal means mechanotherapy (mek 
A no ther' a pi, n) 

L mechamcus, Gr ^vUkhamhos mechamcal 
from mlkhanl machine, mstrument Sm ma- 
chme, may [1] Syn n Artificer, artisan, 
craftsman, operative, workman 

Mechlin (mek' Im), n A particular kmd 
of lace for which Mechlm, or Mahnes, near 
Brussels, became famous (F point de 
Mcdines ) 

Mechlin lace is made on a hexagonal, or 
six-sided mesh, with fiax threads, which are 
so twisted and plaited that the result re- 
sembles embroidery ^lany makers of this 
lace came to settle in England in the 
seventeenth century, and thus English 
pillow lace of that period greatly resembles 
Mechlm lace 

Flemish Mechelen (L L Mechhma, F Mahnes) 
m Belgium 

xxxeconic (me kon' ik), adj Derived from 
the poppy (F miconiqne^ de pavot ) 

Meconic acid is found m opium When iron 
chloride is added to it a strong red colour 
lb obtamed, and the analyst findb this a 
useful test where opium poisonmg is sub- 
pected. Meconm (m6' ko mn, n) is a 
compound, neither acid nor aU^line, also 
found m opium Meconopsis ,(mc ko nop' 
SIS, » ) IS the name of a genus of beautiful 
poppy-like plants of the natural order 
Fapav craceae 

Gi mekO}%ikos, ad] horn poppy 
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medal (med' al). ;? A piece of metal, 
usually circular, stamped with an effigy or 
inscription to commemorate some notable 
circumstance (F niedaiUe ) 

Although medals are not corns some ancient 
coins are called medals because they were 
struck m honour of some great person or 
event From his study of medals the 
medallist (med" al ist, n ) may learn much 
history, and such medalhc (me dSil' ik, adj ) 
history is reliable, besides being full of 
interest Medals vary m size from the small 
medalet (med' al et, n) to the large 
medallion (me dSl' yun, n ) 

A medallist may be a maker of medals, or 
the winner of a medal, and medalled (med' 
aid, adj ) Tuea-ns furnished with a medal or 
medals A tablet contaimng sculptured 
figures IS called a medallion, as is also the 
central ornament of a carpet woven in one 
piece 

In golf, play m which all strokes taken by 
each player m completmg a round are totalled 
up, l5ie player taking -flie fewest being the 
winner, is called medal play {n ) 

See colour plate of medals facing page 2537 
O F medatUe, Ital medagha, L L med&ha, 
medalla a small com, from assumed L L metall&a 
(fern ad] ), from L meiaXlum metal See metal 


MmUJ. — TIm Lloyd'« awarded only for 

azoapdoiuil israrary in lavinc life at «aa 

meddle (med' 1), vt To interfere 
officiously , to concern oneself unreasonably 
(F se miler, %nteroemr ) 

To meddle is to interfere when we have no 
occasion to do so Although he may have 
the best of mtentions, a meddler (med' ler, 
n ) 13 never welcom^ The meddlesome 
(med' 1 sum, adj ) person is a nuisance, for 
meddlesomeness (med' 1 sum nes, n ) always 
means mterference 

ME median to mix, OF medlar, mesdler 
meslar, L L misculdre, diiri of L mtscsre to mix 
See miscellany, mix Syn Intmose, inter- 
vene, mtrude 


media [i] (mS' di a), n The middle lining 
or membrane of an artery or vessel of the 
body pi mediae (mS' di S) (F moyenne') 
L media fern of medius middle See mid 
media [2] (mS' di a) This is one of the 
plurals of medium See medium 

mediacy (mS' di a si), n The state or 
quahty of bemg mediate See under mediate 
mediaeval (med 1 S' vab, ad^ Relatmg 
or characteristic of the Middle Ages n 
One who hved in the Middle Ages Another 
form is medieval (med 1 6' val) (F moyen- 
ageujff, du moyen age ) 

From about the middle of the fifth century 
to about the middle of the fifteenth after 
Christ IS approximately the period we style 
mediaeval Many historians, however dis 
tmguished the Dark Ages, which lasted from 
about 450 to 1000, as a separate period By 
the word mediaevalism (med 1 3 val izm, n ) is 
meant either the practices, behefs, or spmt of 
this period, or the adoption of or devotion to 
the ideals and usages of the Middle Ages To 
mediaevaJize (med i S' val iz, v t) means 
to give a mediaeval character to, and a man 
may be said to mediaevalize {v i) when he 
supports mediaeval usages or ideas Such a 
man may be called a mediaevalist (med 1 S' 
val 1st, n), & term also applied to a student 
of the Middle Ages Mediaevally (med 1 S' 
val h, adv ) means in a mediaeval way or m 
the manner of a mediaevalist 

From L medtus middle, aevum age, £ ad] 
bUlfix -al 

medial (me' di M), In, or of, tlie 

middle , m spiritualism, relating to a medium 
(F moyen, mddtal, de midiitm ) 

We all know that common expression, 
betwixt and between " It might be 
expressed by the word medial The average 
good man stands between the saint, on the 
one hand, and the reprobate, on the other , 
he occupies a medial position The equator 
may be called a medial line, for it is supposed 
to go round the centre of tlie cartli , in other 
words, to encircle the earth medially (mo' <li 
al li, adv ) The word median (mo' cli an, 
adj ) also means m or of the middle It is 
much used m tlie sciences For instance, 
tlie middle hne of tlie average course of a 
trade wmd is called the median line 

What IS called tlie median plane (>2 ) is the 
plane that divides the body longways into 
two equal and symmetrical parts — the 
anatomical equator, in fact — and all parts of 
the body situated in this piano are ineclian 
A doctor calls a median nerve or artery a 
median (n ) Whatever things are on a 
middle Ime are said to bo situated medianly 
(md' di an h, adv ) 

L L medidhs, from L medtui* imddlc 
mediant (m 5 ' di ant), n In music, the 
third note in any major or mmor scale 
(F mddtanie ) 

The most important note in a scale is the 
key note or tome This is combined witli the 
fifth note, or dominant, and tlxe mediant 
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hich IS midw ay bet\\ een to form a chord of 
three notes, known as the key chord In a 
minor scale the mediant is three, and in a 
major scale four, semi-tones abo-v e the tonic 

Ital L medians (acc -ant-em), 

pres p of medidre to halve, from medxus middle 
(adj) 

mediate (m5' di at, di S.t, v ), 

adj Dependmg on or mvolvmg some inter- 
mediate action , indirect v i To come 
between two parties in order to reconcile 
them , to mtervene , to mtercede v t 
To bring about or harmonize by intervening 
(F midiat, %ntermed%aire , s' entremettre itre 
midiateiir^ ohtemr pay la mddiation ) 

The adjective is used chiefly m philosophy 
To mediate is to form the connecting Imk 
between, to try and make up a quarrel or 
other difference between two people We 
speak of one nation mediatmg between two 
hostile states Anyone who does this is a 
mediator (m5' di a. tor, n ), or if a woman, 
a mediatriK (mS di S.' tnx, it ), or mediatress 
(mfi' di a ties, n ), but the femimne forms are 
now rare Such action can be described 
as mediatory (mS' di a to n, adj ) or media- 
torial (mS di k tor' i 41, adj ), or as mediation 
(me di a' shun, it ) Mediately Tme' di at h, 
adv ) means indirectly, and mediacy (mg' di 
a SI, It ), the quahty of being mediate. 

L L xnedidtus, p p of medtare to be m the 
middle, mediate, from medius middle (adj ) 
Syn V Arbitrate, intercede, mterfere, mter- 
vene, interpose 

mediatize (mS' di 4 tiz), v i. To reduce 
from sovereignty to a subordmate position 
(F ynddxattser) 

When Napoleon I annexed to France that 
part of Germany lying west of the Rhine, 
the Imperial Diet of Germany deprived many 
of the lesser German prmces of their 
sovereignty over the temtones which they 
held immediately from the emperor, and 
mediatized these prmces, that is, placed 
them under the sovereignty of other prmces, 
who were thus compensated for the lands that 
Napoleon had tadcen from them The 
mediatized prmces and their heirs retained 
their previous rank This process was called 
mediatization (mg di a ti z4' shun, n ) 

F midxatxsert from midiat intermediate and 
sufflx -xser 

medical (med' i kal), adj Relating to 
medicme , relating to medicine as opposed to 
sureery (F midical ) 

35octors are medical men, a medical 
treatise is one that deals with medical 
subjects, and a medical school is one where 
people are trained to be doctors A medical 
practitioner (n ) is a person engaged m the 
practico of medicme as a famuy doctor, 
consultmg ph37Sician or surgeon, or as a 
specialist The first is often called a general 
practitioner 

A medical disease is a diseakse that can be 
treated medically (med' i kal h, adv ), that is, 
by medical treatment, as' opposed, to one 


needing •urgical attention To medicate 
(med' 1 kat, v t ) means either to treat 
medically or, more usually’-, to mix with 
medicinal substances We speak, for instance, 
of medicated soap Medication (med i ka' 
shun, iz ) IS the process of medicatmg or being 
medicated 

A medicable (med' ik abl, adj ) disease is 
one that can be relie\ ed or cure& Anj tiling 
that has the power of curing is medicative 
(med' i k4 tiv, adj ), such as sea air .A. 
chemist’s shop is stocked with medicaments 
(me dik' a ments, npl ), substances used in 
the rehef and cure of disease 

Medical jurisprudence (n ), or forensic 
medicme, is the science of medicine m its 
relation to law, a matter of great importance 
m many criminal and civil trials Medicaster 
(med' 1 k4s ter, n ) is a term for a quack 
doctor 

L L medicdlis, adj from L fnedictts physician, 
from medirl to heal 

Medicean (med i sfi' an), adj Of or re- 
latmg to the Florentme family of the 
Medici (F mddicden ) 

The Medici were long the ruhng family in 
Florence, being prominent from the thirteentli 
century to the eighteenth They furnished 
popes, cardinals, and statesmen, and, 
especially m tlie person of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, were renowned for their patron- 
age of the fine arts Leo X and Clement VII 
were Medicean popes 



MeduiBe. — A North Amorican Indian madxcine- 
man, witch-doctor, or healor by means of charms. 


medicme (med' i sin , med' sm), n 
A substance that has the property of curing 
or rehevmg diseases, especially one that is 
drunk , the science of curmg and preventing 
disease , the healmg art as practised by tlic 
physician, as distmguished Irom surgery , 
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among the North American Indians, an 
object or ceremony supposed to have a 
magical influence v t To treat or cure with 
or as if ivith medicine (F remhdSy poHont 
midecim, soignar) 

Medicmo is often unpleasant to take, ana 
from this fact comes the use of the word for 
anything which is unpleasant, but which does 
us good The work of the doctor who 
administers medicinal (me dis' in il, adj ) 
remedies, or treats diseases medicinally (me 
dis' m dl h, adv ), is distmct from that of the 
surgeon, who may be called in to operate 
Many plants have medicmal properties 

The term medico (med' i k6, n) is 
jocularly apphed to doctors and to medical 
students The medicme-man {n ) of the 
North American Indians is a kind of witch- 
doctor, who professes to cure disease by 
magic and chimns 

The prefix medico- is used to show the 
relation of medical science to other subjects 
Thus medico-l^al (med' i ka 15' gal, ad] ) 
means relating to the apphcation of medical 
science to legal questions ^ 

O F tnedectne, from L medtcina, from medtcus 
physician See medical Syn Ph3rsic, thera- 
peutics * 

medick (med' ik), n A genus of plants 
of the natural order Legummosae, alhed to 
the clovers (F Imeme ) 

The scientmc name of this genus is 
Medtcago The most important of the medicks 
IS the fodder plant generally known as 
alfalfa See alfalfa 

L medica, Gr tnedikS Median (with poa grass 
understood) a kind of clover introduced from 
Media m Aka 

medieval (med i 5' vAl) This is another 
form of mediaeval See mediaeval 

medio- A prefix meanmg situated in, 
or cozmected with the middle 

This mrefix is used m a number of scientific 
terms descnbmg the parts and organs of 
plants and animals For example, medio- 
depressed (m5' di 6 de prest', oH] ), means 
depressed m the middle, and medio-perforate 
(m5' di 6 p5r' fdr at, adj ) means perforated 
m the centre 

L medites middle (adj ) See mid 

mediocre (md' di 6 ker), Neitlier 
very TOod nor very bad , commonplace 
(F mediocre, moyen ) 

If a boy shows only mediocre capacity, 
he will probably not have a high place m his 
class — he is an average boy He may, 
however, make up for this mediocrity (m5 di 
ok' n ti, ^ ) by very sterling qualities of 
character Of a body of men consisting of 
mediocrities, that is, of men of merely 
average talents, not one is fitted to fill a 
really important post 

F mediocre, L medioons, from medtus ncuddlo, 
neither too mugh nor too httle See imd Syn 
C ommonplace, medium, middling, moderate, 
ordinary Ant Distinguished, extraordinary 


meditate (med' i tat), v t To think 
deeply , to think with a view to some plan 
or action w ^ To think about , to ponder 
over , to plan (F miditer, rifUchtr, 
projeter ) 

It IS easier to meditate m the quiet of the 
country than amid the rush of the town 
If we see two high-spirited boys putting 
their heads together we may be fairly sure 
they are meditating mischief One who 
meditates is a meditator (med' i tfi tor, n) 
or meditater (med' i ta ter, n ), and the act 
of meditating is meditation (med i ta' shfin, 
n ) This word is used especially of the 
continuous apphcation of the mmd to some 
religious mystkry or the hke A contempla- 
tive discourse or treatise is a meditation 



M*dlt«tion.— famou* frasco of tha 
Prophal: Jaremlab m daap meditation 


The word meditative ^mod' i ta tiv, adj ) 
means relating to or inclinccl to mcilitalion, 
and meditativeness (mod' i Ui tiv nos, n) 
IS the state of bcmg mcdit<itivc We can 
speak of a meditative pipe or of a siuokor 
pulling meditatively (mod' i ta liv h, adv ) 
at his pipe 

L medUeiti4s, pp of uudtidrl to ino<lilutc, 
akin to Gr mede^tkut to attond to Syn 
Contemplate, contrive, design, imise, i>lan 
medUterranean (mwl i UV si' no an), 
ad] Inland , cnclohcd or almost enclosed 
by land , (Mediterranean) relivting to the sea 
between Europe and Alnui n The sea 

between Europe and Afno<i (!*' mi^diter- 

rand, mdditerranden , Mdditcrrande ) 

Wntears occasionally si)eak of mctiiter- 
ranean water surfaces, meaning hind-lockod 
areas of water, but thes use of the wonl is 
not common Any sea almost inclosed by 
land IS a meditorranoan sea, but the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, or the Mcditcrrane.in, it> the sea 
whoso waters vtash the coasts of southern 
Europe, and whose shores were the cradle of 
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European civilization A form of fever 
common in parts of the IMediterranean is 
known as Malta fever, from its prevalence 
on that island, and also as Mediterranean 
fever (n ) 

For thousands of years there has lived on 
the borders of the Mediterranean Sea a 
\anety of mankind known as the Mediter- 
ranean race (n ) They are rather short, dark- 
complemoned men with long skxdls, and are 
thought to have pushed their way north- 
v^ards as far as the British Isles and western 
Germany during the New Stone Age, when 
men were skilled in the art of making flint 
weapons, many of which were beautifully 
polished and ({^orated 

L medUerrdneus, from meditts middle, tefra 
land, earth 

medLium (m3' di um), n Anything that 
acts as an intermediary or agent , an inter- 
vening substance through which a force acts 
or impressions are conveyed , the element 
in which an organism hves , a middle quahty, 
degree, etc , agency or means a person 
through whom commimications from absent 
spirits or persons are supposed to come pi 
mediums (m3' di umz) and media (mS' di a) 
adj Of middle quahty, degree, etc (F %nter- 
mediatref agents entremise, ilimenty moyeny 
midtum, moyen ) 

When we are asked by a shop assistant 
what quahty of nbbon or cahco we want, 
and we say medium, that conveys to our 
nunds and his that we want something be- 
tween the best and the worst A house is 
usually let or sold through the medium of 
a house agent Air is the medium which 
carries sound, and ether is the medium 
in which hght passes and m which the waves 
sent out by a broadcastmg station are borne 

Money is the medium through which 
things are bought and sold What a pamter 
calls medium is the oil, turpentme, or the 
hke, which carries the pigment he uses 
In cultivating germs for the study of diseases 
the medium is the substance in which they 
are grown A size of paper between demy and 
royal is called medium 

The state of bemg a spintualistic medium 
IS mediumship (« ), a word which is sometimes 
used m the sense of agency or mstrumentahty 
Mediumism (m3' di um izm, n ) means the 
work or practices of a spintuahstic medium, 
to mediumize (m3' di um Iz, t; ^ turn 

mto such a medium, and meiumistic (mS di 
u mis' tik, adj ), relating to mediumism or 
having the characteristics of a medium 

L neuter of medtus middle Syn ft Agency, 
agent, mtermediary Average, mediocre, 

moderate, ordinary 

Medjldle (me ]d' di e), n A Turkish 
order of knighthood instituted ^ the 
Sultan Abdul-Medjid m 1851 , a Turkish 
silver com worth twenly piastres, or about 
three shiUings and eighipence Another form 
IS Mejidieh (me j3' di e) ' 
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The star of the Medpdie has been conferred 
upon many British ofticers and other people 
who have fought or acted on behalf of Turkey, 
Turkish fnejldte^ from the Sultan’s name 

medlax^ (med' lar), n A tree of the rose 



— Fndt of the medler a tree thet £• e native 
of eonthem Europe ajkd weatom Ada 


The fruit of the medlar (Mesptlt^germantca) 
IS globe-shaped and flattened on top, has 
a pleasantly acid flavour and is used largely 
for preserves and jelhes, and also for fiavour- 
mg Medlars may be grafted on quince, pear, 
or hawthorn stock The tree is a native of 
southern Europe and western Asia 

M E medlffTy O F medlery maslxar the tree, from 
medUy meslBy L mesptlumy Gr mesptlan the fruit 
For the change from mesle to medU cp meddle 

medley (med' h), A confused or mixed 
mass, especially of dissimilar objects or 
materials , a mixture , a hterary or musical 
collection or combmation adj Confused , 
mixed , motley v t To make a medley of 
(F mdlange, mdh-milOy pot-poum, mild y 
hroutllery confondre ) 

Mixed sweets are a medley of flavours and 
colours A Christmas bazaar is a medley of 
toys The crowd gathered at the Lord Mayor’s 
Show as a medley of persons When a cake is 
bemg made the mixture m the basm is a 
medley of fruit, flour, and other ingredients 
Composers often take fragments from a 
number of pieces of music and by combining 
them togemer make a musical medley 
O F medleey meslee, p p of medley y metier to 
mix See meddle Syn m Jumble, litter, 
miscellany, mixture, pot-pourri 

M^doc (ma dok'), n A wine from Medoc 
(F midoCy vtn de Midoc ) 

M 6 doc IS a distinct m the French depart- 
ment of the Gironde Most of it is covered 
by vineyards, which supply the wine makers 
of the regions round Borcleaux 
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MEET 


medulla (me diil' a), n The marrow of 
bones , the spinal cord , the inner sub- 
stance of certain organs, such as the kidneys , 
the pith or central tissue of plant stems, etc 
(F moelle, niidtdle ) 

This word is apphed to various quite un- 
related parts of animals and plants It 
properly means marrow, but its use is 
extended to different pith-like substances 
enclosed in sheaths 

The white, nch, soft fat that hes within 
marrow-bones is the medulla Human beings 
have it as well as the lower animals An- 
other kind of medulla m our bodies is in the 
spinal cord, and the part of the brain that 
lOins the spinal cord at the back of our heads 
IS cedled the medulla oblongata {me diiT a 
ob long ga' ta, n ), or the leadened medulla 
Nerve fibres are medullated (me diil' at ed, 
adi ), that is, they have a medullary (me dCiT 
a n, ad) ) or marrow-hke sheath Plants 
have a medulla, too It is the central sub- 
stance m the stalk which we see when we 
pick a flower or cut a lettuce for the table 
Again the hair on the human head has a 
medulla, only to be seen with a microscope 
L = marrow, probably akm to medivis middle 


( me du^ sa), « A name apphed 
to 1 anous species of jellv-fish , a free- 
swimming, bell-shaped hydrozoan pi 
medusae (me dii' sS) or medusas (me du' saz) 
(F mdduse ) 

In Greek mythology Medusa was one of the 
three Gorgons, who had snakes for hair, and 

turned all who 


looked directly 
at her to stone 
The term was 
formerly apphed 
scientifically to 
a genus of jelly- 
fish because cer- 
tam of its species 
resembled a 
head with snaky 
locks It IS no 
longer used m 
this way, but 
jeUy.flsh that 
resemble para- 
chutes are loosely described as medusae 
Certam of the hydrozoa reproduce by 
means of medusal (me dfl^ sal, adj ) buds, 
winch break away from the colony m the 
form of small jelly-fish At this stage they 
are called medusae Other hydrozoa lay 
eggs, which produce in some cases poljTps 
capable of buddmg medusas, and in other 



cases animals m the medusan (me du' sin, 
adj ) stage 

These free-swimming, medusoid (me du' 
sold, ad) ) creatures, or medusoids in pi ) are 
medusiform (ine du' si form, ad) ) or belt- 
shaped, They propel themselves -mrongh the 
seaty contracting and opening the beU 


L Medina, Gr Medousa, literally female 
guard an, pres p. of ntedein to protect 


meed (mgd), n A reward , a well 
deserved portion (of honour, etc), (p 
recompense ) 

This is chiefly a poetical word We speak 
of a scholar receivmg his due meed of praise 
when he merits praise 

A -S nied, earlier meo>d reward , cp M Dutch 
miede, G miethe hire, wages, Goth mizdd reward , 
akin to Gr mtsthos pay, Sansk mldha prize 
meek (m6k), ad) Mild , humble , sub- 
missive (F doux, soumts ) 

When a person is, in the words of the 

g roverb, as meek as a lamb, we know tliat 
e IS not self-assertive or quarrelsome 
When we are justly reproved for misbehaviour 
we should apologize meekly (mfik' li, adv ), 
and show, by the meekness (mSk' nes, « ) of 
our attitude, that we are really repentant 
Of Scand origin M E me/t, meoc, O Norse 
m)ilk~r mild, soft, cp Swed mfuk, Dan myg 
Syn Gentle, humble, mild, submissive, yielding 
\nt Arrogant, presumptuous, proud, selt- 
assertive 

meerscliaum (m€r ' shawm , mCr ' shum) , 
n A white or cream-coloured clay-Iiko 
mineral used for tobacco-pipcs and cigar and 
cigarette-holders , a pipe made ot this 
sTibstance (F icuyne ) 

Meerschaum looks something like sea- 
foam, hence the name With careful smoking 
pipes and holders made of this material 
colour beautifully The mineral is found in 
Spam, Greece, the USA, and elscw here, 
but the chief supplies come from Eski-bhelir 
G meerschaum, from mcer sea, ^(haum loam , 
a translation of the Persian name Ste mere 
[i], scum 

meet [i] (m6t), ad) Fit , suitable (X' 
convenable, ptopre, idoine ) 

This IS an archaic word seldom used in 
ordinary conversation, but it survives in the 
Bible and the Book of Common J’rayor In 
the parable of the prodigal son (Luke xv, ^ 2 ), 
the fatlier says that it was meet that they 
should make merry over the return of his son 
In the same connexion we could say tliat 
they feasted meetly (m5t' li, adv ) or suitably, 
and we might speak ot the meetness (mfit, 
nes, n ) of their rejoicing. 

ME me{e)te fitting, A -S (f(e)nitiete mfasurtd, 
fit, from metan to mciisurc , cp Cr gemass suit- 
able, conformable to, from to nicosuic 

See meto [i] &YN Appropiiato, iit, piopei, 
right, suitable Ant Inappropriate, in- 
congruous, unsuitable, wrong 

meet [ 2 ] (mOt), vt To come face to face 
witli , to encounter , to jom or unite with , 
to pay , to satisfy w i To come together 
n The act of meeting , a gsilhering, especially 
of people and hounds before hunting , the 
place of such a gathering p t and p p met 
(met) (F rencontrer, rejotndre, acquitter, 
ja\re honneur d; s’ assembler, se rditmr, 
rencontre, rendez-vous ) 

We go to a railway station to meet a 
friend who is to arrive by a certain tram, 
or we may meet a fnend unexpectedly in the 
street Cross-roads form a point where several 


MBQA- 


MEGA- 



roads meet, and m an estuary a nver meets 
the sea However far parallel hues are pro- 
duced they never meet 

A certam type of shoe or any other 
article may suddenly become so popular that 
the manufacturers cannot meet the demand. 
A firm may go bankrupt and not be able to 
meet its habihties A pleasant view is said 
to meet the eye of an obseirver, and, if birds 
are smgmg, their songs will meet his ear 
A chemist or an engneer often meets with, 
that is, encounters, difficulties m his work, and 
these he has to do his best to surmount A 
traveller's reminiscences deal partly with 
the strange sights he has met with, or come 
across, dunng his travels 

A gathering of people for worship or 
amusement is called a meeting (m€t^ mg, n ) 
This may also mean the people present, as 
when a speaker is said to address a meetmg 
A meetmg-house (n ) is a small place of 
worship usually of a Nonconformist body 
The meetmg together of huntsmen before the 
commencement of a fox-hunt is known as a 
meet 

M E meten, A.-S metan to discover, fall in 
with, horn mOt assembly, moot, meetmg , cp O 
Norse moeta, Goth gamd^an See moot (« ) 
Syn V Encounter, fulfil, satisfy, unite 

mega- A prefix meaning large Another 
form is megalo-. (F mega- ) 

These prefixes are fairly common, especially 
m scientific terms Whether mega- or megalo- 
13 used depends mainly upon the sound of the 
word 

Human skulls of the largest size and 
capacity are sometimes classffied as mega- 
cephalic (meg a se fSl' ik, adj ) A tj^ 
of fog-signal with megaphones pomtmg 
m different directions is called a megafog 
(meg^ a fog, n). It is used m lighthouses 
and coast stations and disperses wammgs 
to ships m all adjacent parts 


A huge stone forming a monument, or part 
of one, IS called a megalith (meg' d uth, 
n.) Stonehenge and many other ancient 
monuments are megahthic (meg a lith' ik, 
adj ), that is, made of large stones, whether 
shaped or not 

A person sufiermg from megalomania 
(meg a lo m&' m.&., n) brags of his deeds and 
possessions Anotiier kind of m^alomamac 
(meg a lo ma' m S.k, n ) has a tendency to do 
or attempt things on a large scale Napoleon 
had a megalomaniac {adj ) scheme for 
conquermg aU Europe 

Among the huge reptiles that lived on 
the eartQ durmg the mesozoic era was the 
megalosaur (meg' k lo sawr, n ) or mega- 
losaunis (meg klo saw' rus, w ), a large flesh- 
eatmg lizard Judgmg by its fossil remains 
found m the oolitic limestone, this extinct 
monster was about twenty feet long 

A megaphone (meg' a fon » ), is a large 
speaking-trumpet It is held against the 
mouth, and throws the voice of the speaker 
for qmte a long distance An announcer at 
a bazaar, lawn-tennis tournament, or large 
gathering for community smgmg finds a 
megaphone useful 

A ma^c lantern for throwmg enlarged 
images of opaque objects on a screen is called 
a megascope (meg' a skop, n ) In photo- 
graphy this is a name for a megascopic (meg 
a skop' ik, adj ) camera, that is, an enlarging 
camera 

The mound-bird of Australasia is scientific- 
ally known as a megapod (meg' k pod, le ), 
because it has large, strong feet With these 
it is able to scrape together a mound of 
grass and dead leaves m which it lays its 
eggs The rottmg vegetatioq acts like an 
mcubator and hatches the eggs with the heat 
it generates 

In the post-tertiary or recent geological 
deposits m South America, the remains of a 
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genub ol huge sloths have been found 
Scientists call this extinct animal a megathere 
{meg' a thgr, 71 ) or megatheniim (meg a 
ther' 1 um, w ) It differed from the existmg 
sloths not only m its greater size, but also m 
the fact that it lived on the ground This 
sloth was at least eighteen feet long, and had 
a massn e t^, with the aid of which and its 
powerful hmd legs it could rear itself im 
and pull down the boughs of large trees It 
then lopped off the foliage as food, its jaws, 
hke those of the giraffe, bemg specially con- 
structed for this purpose 

The standard units of electric power are 
the volt and the watt , one million \ olts are 
one m^avolt (meg' a volt, n and one million 
watts one m^awatt (meg' a wot, n ) 

Meg-, mega-, megaio- are combming forms ot 
Gr megas (gen megal-oiA) great, large See much, 
mickle 

megilp (me gilp') Thss is another form 
of magilp- See ma^p 

megohm (meg' 6m), n The large unit 
of electrical resistance, equal to one million 
ohms (F mdgohm ) 

E meg- and ohm 

megrim (mg' gnm), « A severe head- 
ache, usually confined to one side of the 
head , a whim or fancy , {pi ) depression 
(F migratfie, vertige, femiatsie, depression ) 

A megrim is usually periodic, that is, it 
comes on at more or less regular intervals, 
and IS often accompanied by sickness and 
visual disturbances Staggers m a horse is 
also known as a megrim It is due to a 
congestion of the brain, as a result of which 
the horse suddenly reels or falls while at 
work When people were troubled with 
low spirits or genial prostration they were 
said to have the megnms 

F migraine, L L hemigrS^nia, L , Gr hemi- 
crSnia pam on on© side of the head or face, from 
Gr hemt- half, kranion cramum, skull Syn 
H eadache, staggers 

Melster singer (mis' ter sing er), n 
A member of a guild of poet-musicians that 
flourished m German towns from tlie 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century (F 
matire chanteur ) 

The Meistersmgers were simple burghers 
and craftsmen who wrote poetry m the same 
way as they plied their trades, that is, by 
mechanical and pedantic rules One of '^eir 
members, Hans Sachs (1494-1576) is, how- 
ever, the most important German poet of 
this period He was a shoemaker by trade, 
and wrote over six thousand poems Kicliard 
Wagner composed a famous opera, " The 
Meistersmgers,” m which Sachs appears 
The Minnesingers, who preceded the Meister- 
smgers, were kiiightly poets, who wrote 
mostly about love 

G meister master, singer singer, songster 

naticoxxiieter (mekom'tter)^ n A ranae- 
finder, (F. tmrUtre.) ^ ^ 


This instrument, used by the British army 
as a range-finder until about igoS con- 
sisted of two reflector's connected by a cord 
The one reflector was adjusted so that the 
imaginary Ime from it to the target formed a 
right angle with the cord or base The angle 
made by the other reflector gave the distance 
Afterwards Messrs Barr and Stroud introduced 
much more accurate mstruments which are 
applicable for nfle and artillery fire, and the 
reckoning of the distance of aircraft The 
action of these is based on the reflection of 
beams of light from the target by reflecting 
pnsms, their co-ordmation givmg the re- 
quired distance 

Or mekos length, metron measure 
znjelaaaapod (mel' am pod), n Black 
hellebore 

This IS an old name for the common garden 
plant Helleborus ntger, which flowers about 



MdampodL Th* popol^r &Rm« for tho black 
holloboro or molamped, sc Chnctmac roco. 


Christmas tune and is tliereforo called tlie 
Christmas rose it belongs to tlio order 
Ranunculaceae, and has large white sepals 
and a poisonous black rootstock tliat was 
once us^ as a cure for insanity 

Gr melampodion, Irom mela^ black, pous 
(acc pod-a) foot I*opular etymologv connected 
tho word with Melampus (Gr Mt^lampous) a 
famous Gr soothsayer and jiliysician 

xnelampyre (mcr am pir), 71 Ihe 
cow-wheat meiainpvre, bid de vache, 

queue-de-renara ) 

This woodland plant has yellow llower's 
and seeds something hke grains of wheat 
Its scientific name is Melampyrum horeede 
Modem L melampyrum, Gr melainpvron, 
from melas (acc melan-a) blaick, pyros wheat 

malsmc hdl i a (mel d.n k6' h a), n A 
disease of the mind characterized by de- 
pression of spm^ (F« mHancohe,) 
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A patient sufEenng from melancholia, which 
IS often a forerunner of insanity, becomes 
very depressed and has mtense delusions, 
often of a religious character A sufferer often 
has suicidal tendencies, 

L mslanchoha, Gr malang/thoUa, troxn meld" 
(acc fnelan-a) black khole gall, bile See gall [ 2 ] 

melancholy (mel'’ dn koi 1 ;, n Sadness 
gloom , a dejected state of mind , pensive 
sadness or contemplation adj Gloomy , 
sad (F tnstesse, milancohe, dScoutagement , 
melancohque, tnste ) 

A melancholy man 
often has a sallow com- 
plexion and a general 
air of lU-health and 
depression 

The “ Dead March 
m Saul " IS a very 
melancholic (mel an 
kol' ik, adj ) piece of 
music 

O F melancolte c^ee 
melanchoha Svn n 
Dejection, depression, 
gloom, sadness adj 
Dejected, dispirited, dole- 
ful, gloomy, sad Ant 
n Gladness, h^pmess, 
mirth adj uheerfnl, 
gay, happy, merry 

Melanefioan (mel a 
n6' shi an), adj Of or 
pertaimn^ to Melanesia 
n An inhabitant of 
Melanesia (F milani’- 
sien ) 

The groups ot islands which extend m a 
cham between New Guinea and Fiji are known 
as Melanesia (n ) and mclude New Caledonia, 
the New Hebrides, the Lo 3 ^ty Islands, 
Bismarck Archipelago, and Solomon 
Islands They had gradually been divided 
up between Great Bntam, France, and 
Germany, but the possessions of the latter 
power smce the World War have been 
controlled by Australia and New 
Zealand The dommant native race is of 
fairly tall stature, with dark brown or copper- 
coloured skins, thick beards, and wavy riaur 

Gr melas (acc melan~cC\ black, nesos island 

melange (ma lanzb), n A mixture, 
or miscellany , a dress fabnc (F mdlange, 
pot poum ) 

A concert of various kmds of music, grave 
and gay, songs, choruses, instrumental pieces, 
etc , IS a musical melange A French dress- 
goods fabnc m which cotton and wool of 
varied colours are mixed in a certain way is 
called a melange 

F from miler to mix, L. L mtsculare to mix 
See meddle, m6l66 

melaxusm (mel'" k mzm), n Excess ot 
colourmg matter m skm, hair, etc , a 
disease producmg blackness m plants (F 
widlanisme ) 

Sometimes among birds and animals of a 
kind usually brown or grey, a black or a 


white specimen is found , unusual whiteness 
of this sort is called albinism, unusual black- 
ness, melanism Black hawks and black 
squirrels are examples of this melanistic 
(mel k ms' tik, adj ) oddity 
Gr melds Islcc melan-a) black, and E sul'ix 
^sm 

Melanocbroi (mei a nok' r5 I), n pi 
Races ivitii dark hair and pale complexions 
In the west of Ireland, in Spam, along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, and as far as 
Persia and the vi est of 
Asia, a dark -white " 
people are found — 
people with pale skin 
ana dark hair — corre- 
sponding to the races 
called Iberian and 
Mediterranean These 
people are Melanochroi 
By ethnologists they 
are contrasted with 
Xanthochroi, or " fair 
whites ** 

Modem L (Huxleyj, 
jrom Gr mdlds (acc 
mfffon-a) black, and 
Ckhros (pi dkhrot) pale 
See ochre 

mSl^e (mel' a), n. 
An affray, a hand-to- 
hand fight, m which 
the combatants are 
hopelessly confused 
(F . corps^d^ 

corps ) 

Pohtical meetings and other events m 
which feeling is likely to run rather high 
occasionally end m an excitmg m616e, blows 
bemg freely exchanged between partisans 
of opposite views 

F (n , originally fern p p ) from miter to mix 
See melange Svn Affray, scrimmage 
scufae 

znellc (mei' zk), adj Of poetry, suitable 
for smgmg (F miltque, lynqtee, choral ) 

In ancient Greek poetry, lyncs to be sung 
were melic compositions, as distinguished 
from other forms of verse, such as iambic or 
elegiac compositions 

Gr mehkos tor smgmg, from melos song 

melilite (mel' 1 lit), «. A glassy white 
or yellowish sihcate of calcium, sodium, iron, 
and alumimum (F mihhte, huniboldUhte ) 
This complex mmeral substance is found 
in Germany, the Umted States of America, 
and Hawaii 

F from Gr meh honey (from the colour), 
>%thos stone 

melilot (mel' 1 lot), n A leguminous 
plant belonging to the genus Mehloiut (F 
mihlot ) 

The yellow melilot {Meltlotus officinalis) is 
a British waynide plant about two feet 
tall The leaves are somewhat like those ot 
the clover, and the fiower stalks bear a 
spray of drooping yellow blossoms up one side 
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There is also a 'white flowered melilot, 
A/ alba 

F from mdhlot, L meltldliis, Gr wettldtos, 
from meh honey, Idios lotus, clovei 



Mdblot.’^’TlM mdilot u a Bnlitli wild flower with 
leavea like thooo of dLover 


melliferous {me lif' er us), adj Pro- 
ducmg or bearing honey (F mellifire, 
mtelleur ) 

Both the flower which the bee visits and the 
bee itself may be described as melliferous 
Any ammal or msect which lives on honey, 
or anyone who eats honey, may bo described 
as mellivorous (me hv' o rus, n ) 

L melltjer, from mel (gen mell-is) honey, 
to Gr melt, Irish mil, Goth mtlith , ferre to bear, 
produce , E adj suflix -om5 

mellifluous (me hf' lu us), adj Flow- 
ing smoothly and sweetly (F. Hoquent, 
douXy sttave ) 

This word formerly meant flowing hke 
honey, but is now applied to the smoothly 
flowing utterance of an attractive and 
practised speaker who may be said to have 
a mellifluous or mellifluent (me lif ^ lu ent, adj ) 
voice St Bernard (1091- 1174) was called 
the mellifluous Doctor/* because of his 
eloquence or nxellifluence (me lif ' lu ens, n ) 
L mellijiuus^ from L mel (gen mell-ts) honey, 
ftttere to flow See mellilorous, fluent Svn 
E loquent, fluent, rhetorical Ant Halting, 
stammering 

mellow (mel' 6), adj Fully ripe, (of soil) 
loamy, easily worked , subdued, soft, and 
nch (of colours, etc ) , fully developed , 
ripened by age or experience , jolly v t 
To npen, mature w % To become npe (F, 
nt-Ar, meuble, moelleux, dottXp jomal, milrtr, 
fairemiUrtr f mt'inr) 


melinite (mel' 1 nit), n A French 
explosive , a soft clay (F ) 

The high explosive, mebnite, used by the 
French, is said to be composed of fused 
picnc acid, gun cotton and gum arabic The 
day called melmite is soft and oily and 
somewhat like yellow ochre 

from L fneltwes, Gr mShnos of quince- 
yellow colour, from melon apple, quince 

meliorate (me' li o rat), v t To make 
better , to improve v t To grow or become 
better (F amihorer, s’amiliorer ) 

An increase m wages should make a 
man's life more comfortable, and the 
melioration (mS h o ra' shfrn, n ) or im- 
provement in his circumstances is likely 
to be permanent or temporary, m accord- 
ance with his own efforts So Matthew 
Arnold in his “ Study of Celtic Literature/* 
declared that ** the Celts, like other people, 
are to be meliorated rather by developing 
their gifts than by chastising their defects ** 
A meliorist (mg' li o nst, n ) believes that 
the world tends to become better, and that 
steady persistent efforts can encourage the 
tendency This doctrine is known as 
melionsm (mS' h o rizm, n ) 

L L mehOr&tus, p p of mehdrare to make 
better (m*/tor)«t Syn Ameliorate, better, im- 
prove, reform Ant Deteriorate, impair, 
vitiate, worsen 

zsiellw (mei' a.) This is an old form of 
SA3 XII^6er 



Mellow -^Tho word mdULow opclr dowerflioo tial* 
old-world coidoa in It* outnmn MAfarnc 


Tune and tn*il are <?nid to mc^Ilow a man, 
that IS, wear away <my roughness in hxs 
character or conduct, and the poet Tennyson 
speaks of mellbw* music/' meaning music 
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of a soft and pleasing kind, and Poe refers 
to “ the mellow wedding bells ” The sun 
may be said to act mellowly (mel' 6 li, adv ) 
because it ripens fruit The mellowness (meT 
6 nes, « ) of an old building is often one of its 
most attractive quahties Roofs, bncks, 
timbers, and the lichen, or creeper on the 
walls have all taken or soft and mellow tones 
It IS easy to dig mellow soil, which 
has become soft and friable through 
the action of the air and other causes 
People mellow with age — ^that is, they become 
less assertive in their opimons and more 
tolerant of the faults of others It was 
said of Abraham Lmcoln that " he was full 
of wit which never wounded, of humour 
v^hich mellowed the harshness of that new 
and raw life of the praunes " 

M E melwe npe, perhaps onginallv soft, as if 
ground fine, from A -S melu (dative melw^ meal 
See meal [ 2 ], and cp Dutch, G molhg soft, 
tender Syn adj Genial, npe, nch, soft, 
tender, jovial Ant adj Discordant, hard, 
harsh, sour, unnpe 

melodeon (me 15' de on), n A small 
reed organ Other forms are melodion (me 
16' di on) and melodium (me lo' di um) 
(F harmomum, milodtum ) 

The melodeon is an early type of American 
organ It is a wmd-mstrument with a row 
of free reeds through which the air is drawn 
by the bellows on the appropriate keys bemg 
opened 

Word formed from melody, on the analogy of 
accordion 

melodic (me lod' ik) For this word* 
melodious, etc , see under melody 

melodrama (mel' o dra md , mel o 
dra' ma), n A play which is full of sensational 
and startling situations , figuratively, a 
novel of this type. (F milodrame ) 

Melodrama ongmally meant a play in 
which the sensational incidents were accen- 
tuated by appropriate music It is now 
applied to romantic plajrs m which thrilling 
situations are of frequent occurrence, a 
chmax bemg reached with the triumph of 
persecuted virtue over mahgnant vice A 
melodramatic (mel o dra mSLt' ik, adj ) actor 
makes extravagant gestures and speaks in an 
exaggerated manner, or melodramatically 
(mel 6 dra mS.t' ik al li, adv ) Many excitmg 
detective and mystery novels would make 
excellent melodramas, and it is the task of 
a melodramatist (mel o drd,m' a tist, n ) to 
melodramatize (mel o dr2m' d tiz, v t) such 
novels 

A tragedy containing songs — that is, an 
operatic tragedy — is described as a melo- 
tragedy (mel o trS-j ' e di, « ) 

b milodrame, from Gr melos song, drama 
drama, action 

melody (meT o di), n An agreeable 
succession of sounds , an au: or tune , the 
leadmg part of a musical composition , tune- 
fulness (F. milodie, harmonte, atr ) 


Generally speakmg, we associate melody 
with some tune in which the phrases are 
of a simple, easily-grasped character Prose 
and verse make their appeal to the ear by 
melody The poems of Thomas Moore are 
called melodies, because the rhythm so 
closely blends with the words and meaning 



Melody — ^Demenieluno*s ** Preue ye the Lord,* 
widi St. Cecdie leedins the einsiny of * melody. 


A writer of melodies is known as a 
melodist (mel' o dist, n ) His melodies are 
sung melodiously (m6 15' di us li, adv), or 
with melodiousness (me 15' di us nes, n.) by a 
good singer. A viohn, played by a master 
violinist, IS a delightfully melodious (me 15' 
di us, adj ) or melodic (me lod' ik, adj ) 
instrument A composer may be said to 
melodize (meT o diz, v t) songs when he sets 
the words to music To melodize {v t) 
means to make melody or to blend har- 
momously 

M E melodte, F milodie, L , Gr melOdxa 
singing, choral song, from Gr melddos musical, 
from melos song, air, 6de ode, song The sense 
IS perhaps influenced by a supposed connexion 
with mel honey , cp melhjluous See ode 
Ant n Discord, harshness 

melomama (mel o m3.' m a), ». A craze 
for music (F mdlomame ) 

People whose fondness for music is so 
excessive as to become a sort of madness 
are saud to suffer from melomama, and are 
called melomamacs (mel 6 ma' m 3.ks, n pi) 
Gr melos song, music, mania madness, frenzy, 
craze 

melon (meT on), n A kmd of gourd, 
especially the musk-melon {Cucumis melo) 
and the water melon {Citndlus vulgaris). 
(F melon, melon-musgui, courge, melon~d*eau ) 
Melons, which belong to the order Cururb- 
itaceae,Jare related to cucumbers and pump- 
kins Musk melons have been cultivated 
m Asia from ancient times The fruit is 
borne on a rough traihng vine with yellow 
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funnel-shaped flowers They were introduced 
into Britain about 1570 The water melon 
IS a native of AfncsL 

The mdion-cactus (w ) or melon-thistle {n ) 
IS a plant of the cactus famity found in 
tropical America. Its scientmc name is 
Melocacius communis, and it is sometimes 
known as the Turk*s cap, or Pope's head 
cactus, because of the cap or crown on the top 
of the stem. This cap bears bristles packed 
with down, and from it the flowers grow 
t , from L m?ld (acc an apple- 

shaped melon, probably short for melopepd, from 
Gr mUon apple, pepSn a largo melon, pumpkm, 
literally npe 

Melpomene (mel pom^ e nS), n One of 
the smaller planets , the Muse of tragedy 
(F Melpomene ) 

The small planet Melpomene is named after 
an ancient Greek deity Melpomene was the 
Muse that presided over tragedy She is 
represented with the tragic mask, and wears 
a wreath of vine leaves 

Gr Melpomene the singer, pics p middle, 
from melpevn to sing 

melt (melt), v t To change from a sohd 
to a hquid state by heat, to dissolve, to 
disappear, to vanish (away), to become 
softemed or gentle , to blend or dissolve (into) 
V t To fuse or hquefy by heat , to soften , 
to dissipate pp. melted (melt' ed) or 
molten (mdl' ten) n The process of meh 
tmg , a substance in a melted state , quan- 
tity of metal melted at one tune, or witlun a 
certain period (F fondre, se dtssoudre, 
s*atiendnr, se fondre ^ fondre, adouc%y ) 

The heat of the sun quickly melts ice or 
snow On a hot day in summer butter often 
melts A sweet may be said to melt in the 
mouth A man listemng to a beggar may at 
first refuse to help him, but as he hears 
the beggar's sad story, be may find his 
resolution gradually meltmg away The sky 
may be covered with clouds, which in a 
few minutes all melt away or vanish. As 
eveamg draws on, the clear outlines of trees 
or bills gradually melt mto each other and 
only a bhirred landscape Temaios. 


To hquefy a metal, a melter (melt' er, n ) 
places some of the metal m a mditine pot 
) or crucible and heats this over a flame 
The heat acts meltingly (melt' mg li, adv ) 
and the metal liquefies when the temperature 
reaches the meltmg-point (« ), which is that 
degree of temperature at which a given 
sulSstance melts or fuses Below then 
lespective moiling points substances retain 
their solid form , above the melting point 
they melt or liquefy 

The melting j>oint of water, m its sohd fonn 
of ice, IS 32® Fahrenheit, or o-’ Centigrade, 
that of soft iron is approximately 2822® 
and 1550® C , and that oi osmium about 
4532® r and 2500 * C Mercury is used in ther- 
mometers because its melting point is very 
low, namely, minus 38 88® F 

A -S meltaii, v 1 (p p ^emoUvn), blc»? dccl witli 
the causative mie/ian (pp ffrfnvl/fd) lormcd 
from it , cp O Norse me/fa to digest, to malt 
gram, Goth gamaltcim a molting, alseu E maU, 
mild, and probably smelt [ij , ukiip to Gr 
meldoin to molt, L mollis, Sansk mru^H soft 
Syn V Dissolve, fuse, liquc Iv, thaw Aw * n 
Congeal, consolidate, freeze, harden, solid ify 

melton (mel' ton), n A jacket w om m 
hunting , a kind of woollen cloth 

Melton cloth is largely uschI for ovciPAoats 
The best (luality is all-wool and is 1 well 
fulled and closely .shearcxl, this prdbess 
rendermg the surface impervious to rnm^ 
Worn at Melton Mowbray by hunldig men 
mexxxber (mem' b6r), n A pflft, organ, or 
hmb of the body , a part or clement of a 
complex whole , one who belongs to a 
society or organization , in mathematics, a 
set of figures which form an expression (1^ 
menibre, 6liment,faGteur ) 

An arm or leg is a member of the body , the 
tongue IS often called an unruly member 
Paul compares the Church of Christ to the 
human body, with its many different mem- 
bers, all umted mto one whole ( 1 st Corin- 
thians XU, X2) , those who belong to a church, 
club, or other like society or organization, are 
called its members. Membered (mem' b^rd, 
adj ) means having members or 'divided into 
members. 
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Membership (mem ber ship, n ) ib the 
state of being a member, as, for example, of a 
tennis club, which carries with it the pn\^ege 
of using the courts of the club and usually the 
right to take part m the control of manage 
nient of the concern Membership also means 
the whole of the members of a club society 
or other organization 

A man or woman elected to represent a 
constituency m the House of Commons is 
known as a Member of Parhament Should 
the member die suddenly, the constituency 
will be memberless (mem' ber les, ad^ ) until 
a new member is elected 

In an algebraical or arithmetical equation, 
either of the two groups of s5nnbols or figures 
which compose the two expressions is called 
a member That on the left of the sign of 
equality is the first member and that on the 
right IS the second 

F membre, trom L membrum umb, member 
SvN Component, limb, organ, part 



Member — Each ot tbeve antseimae of a b eet le k a 
member of that iiuoct 


mezxibrane (mem' bran), n In anatomy 
and botany a thin sheet or expansion of 
tissue, hmng or covering an organ (F. 
membrane ) 

In the disease called diphtheria there is 
formed a membraniform (mem bra' ni form, 
adj ) structure, or false membrane, which 
covers the affected parts 

In animals and plants many organs, and 
particularly the mside of all the cavities of 
the body, like the breathmg canals, are Imed 
or covered with thm sheets of tissue These 
are called the membranes In many illnesses 
from a common cold m the head to pneu- 
monia, the membranes m the interior sur 
faces of the body become sore, swollen, and 
inflamed Anything belongmg to the mem- 
branes IS described as membranaceous (mem 
bra ni.' shus, adj ), or membranous (mem' bra 
nus, adj ) 

F , trom i- mimbrana the skm that covers the 
difierent parts of the body, parchment from 
L membrum limb 

memento (me men' to), w A memonai, 
souvenir, or reminder pL mementoes 
(me men' toz) (F souvenir, memento ) 

Most people when on holiday take a few 
photographs or buy picture postcards, 
or somethmg of the kmd to keep as memen 
toes of their visit In Norway the long 
winter is spent by many of the peasants in 
making souvenirs for tourists 

DIO^ 


Formerly it was the custorr ot piou? 
persons to wear a finger ring or trinket 
decorated with a skull, or similar dcMce, 
reminding the wearer that death comes to all 
This was known as a memento mon 

L = remember thou imperati\eof memtmsse 
to remember, be mindful, from the root men- 
to think 5^5 mind Syn Keepsake memorial, 
reminder souvenir 



Memento.— A model of a fipberman in his boa.., 
■old aa a memento to tonziets m Norway 


xnezzioir (mem war), n A biography or 
autobiography , a history or record of 
events compiled from personal knowledge 
and experience , an essay on a special sub 
ject, especiallyonecommumcatedoraddressea 
to a learned society (F mdmoire ) 

The record of proceedmgs of a learned 
society contam essays or dissertations which 
have been commumcated by its members 
Each of these may be descnbikl as a memoir, 
and the collected works m the published form 
are termed the memoirs of the society 
A book famihax to many young people as 
an example of good hterary style, and a 
vivid narrative of events at Nottingham 
during the Civil War (1642-49) is the ‘"Memoirs 
of Colonel Hutchinson," written by his wife 
Hutchmson was governor of the town, which 
he held against the royalist forces The 
memoirist (mem' war 1st, n ) wrote her 
account so that her children might read 
the stirring history of these evente. 

F metnotre (masc } memoir, record, L memona 
memory Syn Biography, chromcle, memonai 
memorabilia (mem or i, bil' 1 a), n pi 
Things worthy to be remembered , the 
record of such thmgs (F faits mimorahles, 
annales ) 

Neuter pi 01 L. memorabtlts worthy ot being 
recorded, from memorta memory 

memorable (mem' or ablj, ady. Worthy 
of remembrance remarkable. (F. mimor- 
able ) 

Armistice Day, November iith, 191b, will 
always be memorable m the minds of 
milhons of people to whom the cessation of 
hostiUties brought inexpressible relief Its 
memorability (mem' or a bil' 1 ti, w ) is 
emphasized each year by the impressive two 
minutes’ silence, now always a feature of the 
anniversary commemorations Momentous 
occasions, such as our twenty^rst birthday, 
or the date when we begin to earn our 
hvmg, stand out memorably (mem' or ab li, 
adv.) in our mmds 
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L memordhihs worthy ot being recorded, Ironi 
»iemorar» to remind of, from tnemor mindtul 
Syn Conspicuous, notable, remarkable Ant 
Commonplace, insignificant, trivial 

xnemoranduzn (mem o icLn' dum), n 
\ note to help the memory , an informal 
commiinication , in law, a draft, outline, or 
summary of de^ or agreement (F wdMot 
andum, note, bordereau ) 

An author or speaker generally ke^s a 
memorandum book in which he ]ots down 
ideas as they occur to him Later, when he is 
writing his story or preparing his speech^, a 
glance through his memoranda (mem o ran' 
da, npl) will serve to remmd him of the 
pomts he wishes to mention 

For the many short notes or letters used by 
a busmess house sheets of paper with a 
printed headmg, and usually the word 
Memorandum " at the head, are employed , 
these are often left unsigned A document 
giving the name, office address, and objects 
of a limited habihty company is called a 
memorandum of association 

Neuter of L memorandus (neuter sing 
gerundive of fnemorSre to brmg to remembrance) 
something to be recorded or brought to mind 
Syn Jottmg, note 






MemonaL— *A uemorfal, m Unoola'a Inn Fi^d«, eredtod in nemory of 
Margaret MacDonald, wifa of U&a Rt. Hon J Ramsay MacDonald. 

memorial (me m6r' i dl), adj Com- 
memorative , preservative of or kept in 
memory n A monument, anniversary, or 
anything servmg to commemorate a person 
or event , an informal diplomatic paper , 
a written statement of facts addressed to an 
mdividual or body , (pi) a. chronicle (F 
cotnmimorcUif, monument, souventr, mSmoire, 
expose, chron%que ) 

Almost evdcy town and village m the 
country has its war memorial, erected m 
memory of those who died m the World War 
(1914-18) A memorial column in Trafalgar 


Square commemorates Lord Nelson, and one 
in the bird sanctuary in Hyde Park per- 
petuates the memory ol W H Hudson, the 
naturalist When the diplomats of two 
countries are engaged in preparing a treaty 
it is usual for one to send to the other 
an informal statement containing facts and 
comments This, m diplomatic parlance, is 
called a memonal 

The inhabitants of a town, dissatisfied with 
the work of their medical officer, or other 
official, may petition or memorialize (me mor' 
i al iz, V ^ ) the town council or governing 
authonty for the dismissal of the officer m 
question Everyone who signs the memonal 
drawn up and presented for this purpose may 
be described as a memorialist (me mor' 1 ^ 
1st, n ) In the USA on Memonal Day 
or Decoration Day (May 30th), the grav^ 
ol the soldiers and sailors who fell m the 
Civil War of 1861-65, are decorated 

F , from L memor%alts connected with memory 
or remembrance Syn n Memento, monument 
petition, souvenir 

memorize (mem' o riz), v t To com- 
memorate , to learn by heart (F perpituer 
le souvenir de, ap prendre par cocur ) 

This IS a word seldom used in its first 
meanmg A boy committing 
' a poem to memory, so that 
he can afteiw<ircls repeat it 
I without looking at the book, 
IS said to memorize the poem 
In tins sense the word is 
more common in the USA 
E memory and aulliv -ize 
memory (mem' o n), » 
The faculty of remembering 
and recalling to mind pre- 
vious ideas or impressions , 
the exercise of this power, 
lecollcction , that winch is 
lecallcd to or kept in mind , 
the time duiing winch it is 
kept in mind , the state of 
being remembered , the re- 
putation of a person surviving 
after his death (F md^noire, 
iouvenir ) 

We keep in memory the 
fallen of glorious memory 
A person who loses his 
memory, perhaps as the result 
of some injury, is unable to 
remember the past To him it docs not exist , 
he can recall no moniorics of his life , he 
has no memory of any event Ixjforc his 
accident 

Should he fail to recover his lost faculty, 
his memory will contain and hold only things 
occurring since that date h'orgotten, per- 
haps, by his friends, with whom he cannot 
commumcatc, his memory in their mmdb 
may fade 

The memory may be improved by memory- 
traming (n ), which is the process ot using the 
mind in ways that tend to strengthen the 
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Menaceri*. — Caravans containing lions and bears, forming part of a traveUins menaeerie The arrival of 
a menagerie m a village or town is always an occasion of much excitement. 


memory as a whole, or to fix in the memory 
particular facts which should be remem- 
bered This system is known as mnemonics 
OF m&motre, memories L memotiat ii om 
memoY mindful , akin to Gr mermeros anxious, 
Sansk smar to remember Se& remember 
Syn Recollection, remembrance, remimscence 
Ant Forgetfulness, oblivion 

Memphian (mem^ fi an), adj Belonging 
to Memphis , Egyptian n An inhabitant of 
Memphis , an Egyptian (F de Memphis, 
Sgyptten, Memphite, J^gyptien ) 

Memphis, now in rums, was once the proud 
capital of ancient Egypt It was situated 
on the left bank of the Nile, a few miles from 
the modem Cairo, and was the centre of the 
worship of the bull Apis The Memphians 
beheved that tiie soul of the god Ptah passed 
into each successive Apis The bull was not 
allowed to hve more than twenty-five years, 
and at death its body was embalmed and 
solemnly buned m a splendid tomb at the 
temple of Serapis, called the Serapeum, where 
sixty bull mummies have been found 

L , Gr Memphis, Egyptian Menfi , E ad] 
suffix -'an 

mem-sahib (mem' sa ib), A European 
married lady, or the mistress of a house, m 
India 

Indian servants name the white master of 
the house the sahib, and his wife, or the 
mistress of the house, they call mem-sahib 
E ma*am and Hindustaxu and Arabic s&hib 
See sahib 

men (men). This is the plural of man 
See man 

menace (men' as), n A threat v.t 
To threaten. (F menace , menacer ) 

Anything which threatens to disturb our 
peace and happiness is a menace Icebergs 
are a menace to ships in the North Atlantic , 
and pla^e, famine, and drought still menace 
human life m many countries A menacer 
(men' as er, w ) is one who or that which 
menaces Thunder may rumble menacmgly 
(men' as ing li, adv ) for some time before 
a stoim approaches. 


F , from L mmSiciae (pi ) threats, from mmax 
(acc -&c ^am) threatening, projecting, from mmae 
projections, pinnacles, threats See eminent 

mdna^e (mS nazh'), n A household , 
household management (F mdnaga ) 

O F mesnage, from L manstd (acc -Gn-em) 
habitation, establishment, and F suffix -age 
(L -ditcum) things belonging to See mansion, 
menagerie 

menag-erie (me nS,j ' e n), « A collection 
of wild animals , a place m which these are 
kept (F mdnagene ) 

The word menagerie is nowadays usually 
apphed to travelling exhibitions of wild 
animals attached to a circus or other show 
Large permanent exhibitions, arranged in a 
scientific manner, like the one m London, are 
now usually called zoological gardens 

F mdnage administration, management (of 
cattle, animals) and suffix -erie of the place of 
such occupation 

mend (mend), v t To remove a fault from , 
to repair, to make better, to correct v i To 
improve , to grow better n The act of 
mendmg , an improvement , a part that 
has been mended (F comger, raccommoder, 
rdformer, amdliorer , s*amender, s'amihorer, 
raccommodage, rdparation, amilioration ) 
This is a shortened form of the word 
amend A wayward or undutiful boy mends 
his ways when he becomes docile and 
obedient A fractured bone is said to mend 
when the edges re-unitc The skilled mender 
(mend' 6r, n ) of broken china would make 
a neat job of an article that many people 
would thmk was hardly mendable (mend' 
abl, ad] ) 

“ Least send soonest mended," that is, 
set nght, is an old proverb What is very- 
bad must be mended or ended 

When bad weather seems likely to change 
for the better, we say it is on the mend A 
fractured bone is said to make a good mend 
when the injured hmb soon recovers its nor- 
mal power and appears httle tbfe worse 

Short for amend See amend Syn v 
Amend, improve, repair, restore Ant w. 
Break, worsen 
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mendacious (men dil' shus), adj Given 
to lying , false , made up of falsehoods 
iF menteur, menscytiger ) 

Beggars are often mendacious, prone to 
spin mendacious yams about their troubles, 
concocted mendaciously (men da' shus h, 
adv ) of lies and mventions The word men- 
dacity (men das' i ti, « ) means a lymg state- 
ment, or the habit or practice of telhng hes 
L mendax (acc -dc-etm given to lymg, akin 
to meniirl to he £ ad] suffix -ious Svn 
1 -ying, untruthful Ant Truthful 

Mendelism (men' del « A theory 

of descent discovered by Gregor Mendel 
(1S22-84), an Austrian pnest 
Mendel was abbot of Brunn in Moravia 
In his monastery garden be expenmented 
chiefly with the common jpea, and discovered 
some important natural laws He published 
his records m 1865, but they were lost sight 
of until 1900, when other botanists made the 
same discoveries, and the work of Mendel 
was remembered One of his greatest dts 
covenes was that cer- 
tain characters are Ifl[ 

always inherited Thus a I ^ i I |H| 
pure-bred tall pea always \ 
produces tall peas, even t 
when crossed with • 
a dwarf pea Such ' 
characters are found in | 
almost all animals and , 
plants, and are known , | 

Mendehsm, or the Men- ^ 

delian (men d€' h an, ach ) ' 
law of heredity, helro ^ 1 < 

scientists to foretell the I 

effects of crossing | f 

difierent varieties of 
plants or animals, and « 
to produce ]ust the type ^ mBB 

of plant that is wanted I 

Mendel and suffix -uwi an 

xnendioant (men' di I* 
kdnt), adj Living by ^ 
beggmg, beggmg n A yp^YBfm WlBi 
beggar, a beggmg fnar , ^ ^ J 

(F de menduUd, mendt 1 
aTU^mendiant, frir^^ 

Ben Jonson once sent ' 
a letter requesting the )r* T£^ - L 
help and patronage of 
the Lord High Treasurer 
of England This beg- 
ging letter he called an 
epistle mendicant ^ 

The mediaeval mendi- Men^eani .— a ciuime 

cant orders were com *“ 

pos^ of fhars sworn to poverty, who ( 
e^ted by sohciting alms {see fnar) The 3 
our prmcip^ orders of mendicants were the 1 
Carmelites, Ffknciscans, Augustmians, and 
Dommicans Mendicancy (men' di k&n si 


Mcn^eant.'— A CluiMse rabgiom mu&dicant 
wfco, in ordgr to Uvo. a.k. for aim. 


L mendicans (acc -ant~em), pres p of 
mendicdre, from mendicus beggarly, in want 
a beggar • 

menliaden (men ha' den), n A salt water 
fish (Clupea menhaden) related to the hemuff 
found off the Atlantic coasts of America 

The average length of the menhaden is 
about twelve mches The fish can be caught 
during the greater part of the year and 
approaches the shore of the Atlantic coast 
m very large shoals It is too bony and oilv 
for the table, but is used as a bait for catching 
^ and mackerel, and as a fertilizer 
Oil, valuable for tanning and currying is 
extracted from its carcass 

The name, of American Indian ongm is 
said to mean fertilizer the fish being iised as 
manure 

menlur (men' hSr;, n A solitary upright 
stone forming an ancient monument (F 
menhtr ) 

In parts oi Brittany are found large 
hewn or unhewn stones set upright, some- 
times bearing rudely 
^ carved ornaments One 

^ menhir, now lying broken, 

jmJjF stood nearly seventy feer 

liigh, and is computed 
^ w to have weighed nearly 

g three hundred and fifty 

k JM(£ Menhirs of very 

k various shapes and sizes 

B '• are found in Cornwall 

and other parts of Great 
Britain, in Scandinavia, 
also Algeria and India 
Most of them are pie- 
histone, and may have 
been connected with 
■j^n , rehgious ntes, some wore 
erected m comjiarativcly 
I ^ recent times, as grave- 

^ stones, or in memory of 

, battles, like that which 

* y stands on inoddcn hield 
F, from Breton fnen 
X * , , stone, htr long, high , cp 

r ' Welsh macn htr 

" menial (me' ni al) , adj 

» . , Relating to, or doing, 

, the work of a servant, 
B ^ i»ervilc n A servant, 

RsiCS!? . ^ ilunkoy (F denies- 

tique, servile faqutn, 

^ ^ ^ household servant 

menial work, and zs 

«!...«« ««di«nt o”“ploy««l mwu^ly (mO' 

), »sk« for alma ^ h* ^dv ), l)Ut SllCh 

.. . a person would hanlJv be 


„ , a person would hanlJy be 

called a menial to-day, and the use of the 
noun IS rare It is usually applicil contemp- 
tuously to men-servants in livery 
M E meyneui belonging to a nouseholcl, 
-ervilo, from meyne household, from O F 
maxsn%{e)et I- L mamnSda for muHSlondta See 
mansion, m6nage Svn adi Bose moan servile 
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IVtENINX 


MEISTTAI. 


znenmx (mS' nmgks), n Any of the three 
membranes enclosing and protecting the 
brain and ^inal cord pi meninges (me 
nxn' jaz) (F mininge ) 

The three menmges, or meningeal (me 
nm' le al, adj ) membranes, are called the 
dura mater, arachnoid, and pia mater A 
grave disease due to inflammation of the 
meninges is known as meningitis (men in 
tis, n ) Another disease of the meninges, m 
which a tumour is formed, is known as 
memngocele (me nmg' goo s 51 , n ) 

Gr memngx (acc iremngga) membrane 
especially of the brain 

meniscus (me ms'' kus), n A crescent, 
or crescent-shaped body (F minvsque ) 

A lens, convex on one side and concave on 
the other, and therefore crescent-shaped m 
section, IS a meniscus Because of what is 
called capillarity, the top of the fine column 
ol mercury m a barometer is convex, and the 
surface of water m a narrow tube is concave. 
Both surfaces, therefore, are of meniscoid (me 
ms' koid, adj ) or crescent shape 

Gr tnemskos a crescent-shaped body, dim 
of meviB moon See moon 

memsperm (men' i spSrm), n Any plant 
of the order Menispermaceae, especially 
A naimrta CoccuLvts, yieldmg the drug cocculus 
mdicus (F mimsperme ) 

The berry of the East Indian memsperm 
Ana^niria, as well as the drug, is called 
cocculus mdicus, and was formerly thrown 
into the waters of a stream to stupefy fish 
so that they might be taken by hand 
Another menispermaceous (men i spSr ma' 
shus, adj ) plant is Menispermum cancLdense, 
found m iTorth America, and popularly 
named moon-seed, from its crescent-shaped 
seed The name of the genus and order are 
denved from this pecuhanty. 

Gr mine moon, sperma seed, havmg moon 
shaped seeds 

raeuology (me nol' 6 ]i), n A calendar 
of months, the calendar of the Greek and 
other Orthodox Churches m which are re- 
corded the festivals of the samts and 
ma r tyr s . (F calendner, minologe, martyr- 
ologe ) 

L L mhiologvum. Late Gr menologton, from 
Gr men (gen menos) month, from mene moon 
and logta ■■ logos discourse, account 

Menshevik (men' she vik), n A Russian 
sociahst (F mtmmaltste ) 

In 1903 the Russian Social Democratic 
Party spht into two camps In one were 
the Mensheviks, or those m the mmonty, 
and m the other the Bolsheviks, or those 
in the majority The difference of opmion 
which brought about the split was that the 
Mensheviks thought it better for the Social 
Democratic Party to co-operate with the 
Liberal parties and help to push forward 
capitalist production m Russia The full 
development of capitalism, they argued, was 
a necessary preliminary to the achievement of 
socialism The Bolsheviks disagreed with 
this view, and m November, 1917, they led 


the re\olution, A\hxch overti^rL L'.c Tsar, 
and set up the So\’iGt government 
Rus men* she smaller, comparative ol 
akin to m%no^ 

mensurable (men' shyui abl), adj 
Measurable , that which has rhj thm and 
measure. (F mensurable ) 

Anything that is capable of being measured, 
whether it is an interval of time, the distance 
between two points, or the capacity of a 
vessel, is measurable In other words, it has 
mensurability (men shyur a bil' 1 ti, » ). 
Mensurable music means that of which 
the notation expresses the rhythm, as dis- 
tinguished from early music 

The musical notation in use up to the 
middle of the twelfth century showed pitch 
only, not the duration of the sound In a 
S3rstem then introduced, termed mensural 
(men' shyur al, adj.) notation, the length was 
mdicated by making the sign longer or 
shorter m proportion to the duration of the 
note 

L mensHrabilts capable of being measured, 
from m&ns&r&re to measure, from mensilra 
measure See measure Syn Measurable, 
rhythmic Ant Immeasurable 

zzienGniration (men shyur a' shun), «. The 
art, or practice, of measuring , measurement 
(F mensuration ) 

In mathematics, lengths, areas and volumes 
axe calculated by the rules of mensuration 
L mensiirattd (acc -fiFK-cm), from mensHrutviSt 
p p of mensUrare to measure, from mens'Rra 
measure See mensurable 



Mental. — Rodin's famous scolphure The Thuiker," 
depicting early man mentally occupied, or deep 
« in thousht. 


mental [1] (men' tal), adj. Relating to 
or done by tiie mind , mtellectual, (F 
mental^ intellectuel ) 
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MBNTAL 


MEPHITIS 


Mental anthmetic is done in the mind or 
** in one's head ”, it is calculated purely 
mentally (men' til li, aii; ), as distmct from 
a sum done on paper One finally amv^ 
at a decision on any particular subject only 
after an act of mentation (men ta' shun, w ) 
or thinking We may speak of the mentality 
(men tSl' i ti, w ), that is, the particular 
mental quality or characteristics of a person 
or a race 

F > from I- L mentdhs pertaining to the mmd 
from L mens (acc ment-^m), akin to E mtnd, 
from root men- to think Syn Incorporeal 
intellectual Ant Corporeal, physical 



Mental — ^The skull of an ancient Bnlcn, showing 
the prominent chin Anatomists refer to the chin as 
a mental pxomxnenoe. 

mental M (men tal), adi Relating to 
the chm (F menionntei', au tnenion } 

This word comes from a Latm root 
different from that of mental [i J Anatomusts 
call the chm a mental prommence 
L L mentdlis, from mentwn chin, hterally some 
thing projectmg See menace, emment 
mentliol (men' thol), n A crystalline 
substance obtamed from peppermint oil 
(F fHenthol ) 

From peppermmt on which hcis been 
cooled to a low temperature menthol is 
obtained It is used for headaches, and has 
antiseptic properties which make it useful 
for many other medical purposes 

L mentha mint, and E chemical sulfix -oi oil 
L oleum 

memtlon (men' shuni, n An allusion 
or reference . an award mfenor to a prize 
V t To allude or refer to (F mention , 
meniionner, parley de, fcnre cUlusion d ) 

To refer to anything in the course of 
writing or conversation is to mention it, and 
the reference is a mention of it Things 
which may be referred to are mentionable 
(men' shun abl, od; ) 


In competitive examinations and exhi 
bitionSy a competitor who distinguishes 
himself, though not sufi&ciently to obtam a 
pnze, may receive an honourable mention 
F , from L mentio (acc dn-emV from mens 
mmd (acc ment-em) See mental Syn » 
Allusion, naming, reference 
mentor (men' tor), n A wise counsellor 
(F memory guide ) 

Of the Greek warriors who made war on 
Troy one of the greatest was Ulysses, King 
of Ithaca When he went to wai he 
left his baby son Telemachus in the charge 
of his faithful fnend Mentor So well, accord 
ng to the French version bv F^nelon. did this 
man guard and advise the young prince that 
the name mentor came to be applied to any 
wise fnend and counsellor The office of 
such a person is called mentorship (men 
tor ship, n ) 

Gr mentor counsellor, adviser {cp L monitor), 
trom root men to think Syn Adviser, coun 
seller, director, guide, monitor 

menu (men^ii), n A bill of tare (F 

menu, carte ) 

The card Deanng the names or the various 
items of food from which one may choose 
at a meal or banquet is called a menu 
F — small, detail, from L. miniltus, Irom 
minuere to make or become small See minus 
Meplustoplieles (mef is tof' ]&z), ti 
A tempter (F *M6phiitdph4lis ) 

There is a famous old legend describing 
the adventures of a certain Dr Faustus or 
Faust Succumbing to temptations, he sold 
his soul to the devil in return for twenty-four 
years' youthful enjoyment and luxury 
Mephislopheles is the Satanic tempter who 
in the legend, which Marlowe «incl Goethe 
toUow, assists Faust in his tolly 
Anybody who tempts others with conscious 
devilry, or jeers mockingly at theiu is said 
to be Mephistophelian (met is t6 to' h an, ad^ ), 
or Mephistophelean (met is tof 6 IG' an, adj ) 
The form of the name vniies in ditlcrent 
versions . Shakospcaic liah Mephostophiltes 
Some assume it to be inegularly coinctl frori 
Gr m3 not, phOs light, fhtletn to love 

meplutis (md fl' tis), n A foul stench , 
a skunk (F puanteitr, moiifette ) 

In warm weather sewers which have not 
been properly flushed endanger tlie health and 
certainly destroy tlic comfort oi the people 
by their dangerous mephitis In zoology 
tho mephitis is a genus of American animals, 
including the mephitical (ni6 ht' ik al, adj ) 
skunk ITus animal defends itself by ejecting 
au evil-smclhng liquid Tlie mephitic (me 
fit' ik, adj ) excretion is of a icmarkablc 
strength and is ejected to a dist*uice ot about 
sixteen feet It is perhaps toi this ro«isou 
that the skunk is fcorlobs of man or beast, 
and walks about slowly and unconcernedly 
Strange to say, when caxighl young the 
skunk can become a beautiful and cleanly 
behaved pet, quite free from any disagreeable 
mepJutism (mel' i tizm, n ) 

JL mephitis noxious or tout exhalation horn 
the ground , oizgm obscure 
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mercantile 


MERCANTILE 


MERCANTILE PURSUITS 


The Increasing Progress and Importance of the Trader in his many Activities 


mercantile (mSr' kan til), adj Com- 
mercial , mercenary (F marchand, mer- 
cantile, de commerce, commercial ) 

Whatever is mercantile pertams to buying 
and selling , warehouses are mercantile 
concerns, and ships which carry goods are 
engaged in mercantile transport The mer> 
cantiTe marine {n ) of a country consists of all 
its stups which carry goods and passengers 
by sea, and of the crews manmng the ships 
"With the growth of civihzation mercantile 
pursuits have become more and more wide- 
spread and important In the Middle Ages, 
^mnng the days of feudalism, the merchant 
class was looked down upon by the great land- 
owners and the mihtary chiefs, who regarded 
trade as degrading to people of noble blood 
But the burghers of the great mercantile 
centres gained mcreasmg influence through 
their wealth, and the nobles had not only to 
borrow from them to carry on their wars, 
but to consult their wishes more and more 
Some nations gave themselves over to 
commerce, and, though not la^e» became 
very powerful by theix wealth The Phoem- 
cians, the first great traders m the Mediter- 
ranean, established their colonies aU round 
the shores of that sea, and threatened the 
power of Rome itself The Venetians, many 
centuries later, by makmg their ships the 
Imks between Asia and Europe, acquired 
vast wealth, and, m proportion to their 
numbers, had immense political power 


With the wane of the feudal system nations 
struggled more fiercely for mercantile leader- 
ship, which passed successivel5’’ to the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and British Napoleon 
sneer^ at the British as a ' nation oi 
shopkeepers,” but it was British mercantile 
supremacy, and the money which it provided, 
that defeated him in the end, and a century 
afterwards the British mercantile marine was 
one of the decisive factors in the World War 
What IS called mercantile law {n ) is the 
body of law which has mown up round 
business transactions and rriations Bankmg 
laws, company laws, shippmg law s, and law’^s 
relating to employment are aU parts of it 
The name of the mercantile system (« ) was 
given to a pohey strongly upheld by tlnnkers 
of the seventeenth century, who beheved that 
wealth and money were identical They 
mamtamed that a country should endeavour 
to attract to itself as much gold and silver 
as possible by exportmg goods of a greater 
value than its imports Those who --advo- 
cated this mercantdist (m§r^ kan tfl ist, adj } 
theory were called mercantilists (» pi ), and 
the principles of the school of economists 
who upheld them were known as mercantilism 
(m&r' kan til izm, n ), which also means 
commercialism or devotion to trade 
F , Ital mercantile, L L mercaniihs, L mercafis 
(acc ’’ont-em), pres p of mercarl to traffic, 
trade, from merx merchandise See merchant 
Syn Commercial, mercenary 



Mercantile marine — Slupa of the British mercantiXe marine loadme carso at a London wharf In the 

distance the Tower Brid«e con be seen. 
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MERCATOR PROJECTION 


mergtjrophen 



Mercator’s projection 
(ra§r ka' torz pro ]ek' shun), 
n (F projecUcyn de Mef 
cator) A sjrstem of map 

g reduction invented by 
rcrardus Mercator, a 
Flemish geographer, m 1568 
In this system the whole 
surface of the earth is shown, 
not m two hemispheres, but 
m a single rectangle, and in 
such a way that the meri- 
dians of longitude and the 
parallels of latitude are 
all represented as parallel 
straight lines The pomts 
of the compass thus have the 
same direction all over the 
map A chart m which the 
surface of the earth or a ^ 
portion of it is shown in this 
way IS called a Mercator’s 
chart {n ) 

Msredior is tne JLatmized 
form of the mventor’s real name 
Ktemer (shopkeeper, grocer) 

mercenary (mSr' se nd n), adj (greedy 01 
gain n A soldier who serves a foreign power 
for pay (F mercenawe, vdnal , soudard ) 

A man’s actions are mercenary when they 
are entirely prompted by a desire for personsil 
gam There is often something repulsive in 
the mercenanness (m€r' se na n nes, n ) 
of any man with whom we have dealings 
but although most of us are engaged m the 
pursuit of means of hfe, there is no need 
for any one to behave avariciously or mercen- 
arily (mSr' se na n h, adv ) The term has 
been used especially of those soldiers who 
have shouldered arms m return for a wage or 
pnze-money 

L merc 3 n{n)Srt%is {Mmmercedndrtus) working 
for pay, hireling, from mercSs (acc mercSd-enij 

S ly, akin to mer:ie merchandise Syn adi 
racing, gree<^ Ant adj Disinterested 
generous unselfch 

mercer (m&r' ser), «. A dealer in textiles, 
esp^ally silk, (F marchand de ttsstis ) 
The great normem towns hke Manchester 
are the centres from which the mercers send 
then produce out into the world Their 
busmess is called mercery (mSr' ser 1, « ) 
These words, are becommg old-fashioned 
F mercter a dealer m wares, L L mercirttc^, 
meretdrtus, a trader generally, from L nterx 
(acc merc^em) merchandise, wares 
mercerize (mSr' ser I2), v t To treat 
(cotton fabrics) m such a way that they look 
hke silk and dye better. 

In 1850 a Lancashire calico printer, called 
ohn Mercer, patented the process now called 
y his name — mercenzation (mfir ser i zSl' 
shun, n ) He found that cotton, when treated 
with a caustic soda, dried with a shme hke 
silk, and tifeat it took dye better in this 
condition From this discovery has grown a 
very important mdustrv — ^that of producing 
mercerized fabrics 


merchandise (m^ chan diz;, n Goods . 
articles of trade (F marchandise 1 

The general trade of the world consists 
of the exchange of the various products of 
the different countries Certain countries pro- 
duce a surplus of certain goods and can 
supply them to other countries These can 
be paid for in cash or by some other kind of 
goods In this way the whole trade of the 
world IS conducted Commodities are mer- 
chandise whether sold in the country or 
abroad t 

F marchandtss, from marchand, merchsmi 
Se& merchant 

merchant (mgr' chant), n One who 
carries on trade on a large scale, especially 
with foreign countries , a ttudesman ad^ 
Relating to merchandise or to trade or 
commerce. (F ndgociani, marchand) 

Among merchants are the great dealers 
who handle goods on a large s^e between 
various countries So a ship was called a 
merchantman (m&r' chant man, n\ The 
Cutty Sark was a famous clipper ship built 
to carry cargoes of tea from China at express 
speed Many exciting races were held be- 
tween the nval chppers, but these graceful 
sailing ships have now given way to steamers. 
To-day the merchant service uses chielly 
steam-dnven vessels A man who acts after 
the fashion of a merchant is said to be mer- 
chantlike {adj ) Merchantable (mSr chfint 
abl, ad] ) goods are goods that are saleable 
OF ntarGh{fi)ant (Ital fnercanie)^ L mercaus 
(acc -ant-efn), pres p of mercdrl to traffic 
from merx (acc merC’^fm) wares 

merciful (mSr' si ffll) Foi this word, 
merciless, »etc , see under mercy 
mercurophen (mdr kflr' o fen), », A 
red, soluble powder used as an antiseptic 
m surgery 
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MERE 


Mercorophen is a powertul antiseptic, with 
stronger genn-destro3nng qualities than car 
bohc acid and other common germicides 

compounding torm of mercury, ana 
phenol carbohc acid, with suihx -ate , abbrevi 
ated from oxymercury-orthonttrophenolate 

Mercury (mSr' kur i), n Originally the 
Roman god of merchandise, but later 
identified with the Greek Hermes, the 
messenger of the gods , hence a messenger, 
a guide, or earner of news , quicksilver the 
planet nearest the sun , 
one of several plants (F 
Mercure, vif argent 
metcure, mercurtcUe ) 

In statues Mercury is 
always represented as 
havmg wmged heels. He 
was also regarded as the 
messenger of the gods 
who conducted the souls 
of men to Hades The 
function of a messenger 
of news IS obviously 
borne in mmd when a 
newspaper is called " The 
Mercury 

The metal mercury is 
one of the so-called noble 
metals It is the only 
metal that is liquid at 
ordmary temperatures 

Various qualities attn 
buted to the god, the 
planet or the metal are 
imphed when mercurial 
(mSr' kur' i al, adj ) 

IS used as an adjective 
Ssf jovial, saturnine 
A man with a mer 
cunal temperament is 
a man who^^ moods 
are very changeable, and 
the word is ^o us^ to 
mean volatile, fickle, 
crafty, spntely, swift, 
active, and so on The mercuriality (m&r 
kur 1 ai' 1 ti, ») ol one man may annoy 
another who has a more stable temperament 

In medicine a preparation contaimng 
mercury is known as a mercurial (n ) 
Mercurial medicmes are used both externally 
and internally Their excessive use may bnng 
on a state of mercurial poisonmg, or 
mercunalism (mSr kur' i &1 izm, n ). CSiromc 
mercunahsm also occurs amongst workers 
who use large amounts of mercury, such as 
makers of mirrors Mercury vapour is m- 
haled, and the effect of this is gradually to 
mercurialize (mSr kur' i al Iz, u # ) the system 

A patient may be treated mercunally 
(mSr kur' i &1 h, adv ) m three ways, by the 
mouth, by mjection, or by apphcation of an 
ointment to the skin Either a mercuric 
(mSr kur' ik, adj ) or a mercurous (mSr' kur 
us, adj ) salt may be used, according to the 
disease being treated In mercuric compounds 


the proportion of mercury is lower than ir 
mercurous compounds 

The planet Mercury is the smallest major 
planet and the nearest to the sun It travels 
round the sun in eighty-eight days, and, as a 
result, can only be seen lor a few days at a 
time, usually as a fairly bright morning or 
evening star. 

A poisonous plant of the order Euphorbia- 
ceae is given the name of dog's mercury The 
common dog's mercury is very common in 
woods and shady places 
in Britain There is also 
a pot-herb {Ckenopodtum 
Bonus Henrtcus) called 
English mercury or all- 
good 

L Merewrtus goa ot 
commerce, from mera (acc 
merc-em) merchandise 

mercy (mfir' si), n, 
Kmdness shown by one 
person to another over 
whom he has power, and 
who has no recognized 
claim to his kindness , 
forbearance; compassion , 
pardon forgiveness 
(F mtsirtcorde^ cUmence, 
s^rdee, pardon ) 

Generally speaking the 
display of mercy has 
always been regarded as 
-one of the highest attri- 
butes of humam^ The 
order of the Sisters of 
Mercy is a society ot 
Roman Catholic nuns 
who devote themselves to 
the service of the poor 
and the sick The society 
was founded at Dublin 
m 1827 The mercy-seat 
{n) was the golden 
covering of tue Ark 
of the Covenant m the Jewish Temple , this 
name has come to be used for the throne of 
God 

A person who shows mercy or mercifulness 
^mSr’ si ful nes, n ) is merciful (mSr' si ful, adj ) 
and acts mercifully (mSr' si ful h, adv ) 
One who is not merciful shows mercilessness 
(mSr' SI les nes, « ), is merciless (mSr' si les, 
adj ) and acts mercilessly (mSr' si les h, adv ) 
O F merct, meretd, tcom L tnerces (acc 
meresd-em) hire, pay, reward, m L L =*■ thanks, 
pity, the idea being that of reward for pity 
shown to the poor and sick Syn Clemency, 
humaneness, kmdness, leniency, pity Ant 
Cruelty, hardness, remorselessness, seventy 

mere [i] (mSr), n A small lake , a sheet 
of standmg water (F ^tang, lac.) 

Common Teut word A -S mere sea, lake ; 
cp Dutch and G meer, O Norse mar-r, Goth, 
maru , akin to Rus move, Welsh mdr, L mare 
See marsh. Syn Lake, loch, pond pool, 
tarn 
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Mercttir — ’The Roman tod Merenry, idenbfiod 
with the Gro^ Hmrmoa 



merge 



Mar*. — The chief feeture of tiue landeeepe is the mere, or lake, the tree* by the border of which are 

bendiny before the chtlly breeze. 


mere [2] (mSr), Only, such and no merganser (inerga,n'ser),« Afish-oating 
more (F seid, simple ) duck ol the genus Mergus (F harle ) 

In 1927 m the Parliament of Finland, an All the mergansers are sea-ducks, fecdmg 
interesting arrangement was made which chiefly on fish They have long, slender, 

enables a member to vote W the mere pressure straight bills, hooked at the tip and notched 

of an electric button Each member has at the edges There are several species, the 

two buttons before him, one of which he best known in Britain being the goosander 

pushes for Yes, and the other for No Should (Mergus merganser), and the reel breasted 

he not wish to vote at all he pushes both merganser (Mergus serraior) chiefly found in 

When the votmg is finished the Speaker has Scotland 

merely (mSr' h, adv ) to push a special button L mergus diver, an^cr g<H»sc Sve merge 

and an apparatus on the wall automatically merge (mSrj),t; t Tocaus-to be absorbed 

shows all Sie votes that have been recorded or swaflowed up v % To bt^tlbsorbcd into , 
L merus pure, unnuxed, bare, nothing but to lose one’s identity (in) (F fondre, 
Syn Bare, only, sheer, simple, stark amalgamer, absorber, se fondre, confondre, 

mere [3] (mer), n A boundary , a land- se perdre ) 
mark (F borne ) Thousands of words from foreign tongues 

Often a mere consists of a road which acts have gono to tlic making of our language 
as a dividing line between two places A All of them, Greek, Latin, French, German, 
meresman (n) was an ofiicial appomted by or Dutch, have bocomo merged in the common 
parochial authorities to ascertam t^e exact stock The result is a language of inlmite 
boundaries of a parish, and to report upon variety and richness, wherein h*ive merged 
the conditions of the roads, bridges, water- the expressive terms borrowed from many 
ways, etc A merestone (n ) is a landmark j^eoples 
meretricious (mer e tnsh' us), a^ Poetically, we may say th.il clay merges 
Tawdry , unreal , vulgar (F de pacottlle, into mght at fall of dusk Several musical 
banal) notes may merge together into a chord 

One who uses artifiaal means to impress When an estate is absorl>ccl into another 
or attract is a meretncious person In they become legally a smglc estate, with loss 
seekmg to create an effect by gaudy finery or of their separate identity in law 'I'lien we 
jewels, deceptive allurements, behaviour that say that a merger (mSr' 3<ir, n.) htus taken 
IS obviously insincere, the person is acting place 

meretriciously (mer e trish' us h, adv ), and A trust or combine into which is absorbed 
displays the quality of meretnciousness (mer number of separate entori>risos is also called 
e tnsk' us n6s, n ) a merger 

L meretriPius from merSre to be hired Syn L me^ere to immorso, dip, plunge into 

Artificial, cheap, pompous, tawdry, vulgar, water The legal E merger is from O h luliui 
Ant Genuine, honest, plam, proper, straight, tivo merger 
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xnericarp (mer' i kaay), n A coccus, 
a portion of a fruit which sphts away as a 
separate fruit , one of the two carpels forming 
the fruit ‘of umbelhferous plants (F mdn 
carpe ) 

La umbeililerous plants, such as the cow- 
psjcsm'p {Heracleum sphondylttim), the ovary 
sphts mto two mencarps, each consisting of 
seed and pencaip In the mallow family the 
fruit consists of many separate carpels or 
mencarps The fruit of the meadow crane’s- 
bill has five mencarps 

F mer%cayi>e *roni Gr may os part, kaypo^ 
fruit 

meridian (me nd' i dn), adj Pertammg 
to midday , pertammg to a mendian, or to a 
penod or highest vigour or splendour ft 
A great circle drawn through the poles 
terrestnal or celestial and tlie zenith 
midday culmmation , zenith (F mdrtdien 
<iupyifne mind%enne^ mtdt, sommet, cowble ) 

If we imagme a semi circle drawn on the 
earth through the two poles, and also through 
the zenith of the spot where we are situated, 
every place on it has its noon or nudday at 
the same time, when the sun reaches its 
highest point or zemth for all such places , 
hence the circle is called the midday line, or 
mendian On that half of the earth below u** 
jt will be midmght on the corresponding 
mendian Ime A similar imaginary circle 
drawn through the celestial poles and the sun 
at its highest point for any given place is called 
the celestial mendian 

The terrestnal mendian is called a mendian 
of longitude, the first or pnme mendian bemg 
that from which longitude is measured 
Greenwich is the prime mendian for the 
Bntish Empire The sun at its zenith crosses 
the mendian, and we speak of its mendian or 
meridional (m6 nd' i on al, adj ) splendour 
Figuratively, we speak of men or races 
reachmg a mendian vigour or splendour 



Marlcbajii. — mevidban line on Groonwsdb Hill, 

London Groonwioli i« tho pruno morldian for 
the whole of the Bntlfth Empire. 

Some people thmk it best to sleep meridion- 
ally (me nd' i on al h, adv ), lying m a 
north and south directioa^ Mendional also 
means southwards or facing south, and the 
mhabitants of southern Europe are sometimes 
called mendionals (me nd' lo nalz, n pi ) 

O F mertdten, L mertdi&nus pertammg to 
midday or noon, from mertdtes midday a* 
madtdxe^^ from medfus middle dtas day 

xnerin^e (me r&ng'), n A confection 
of white of eggs and sugar, made as a cake 
or used as an icing tor cakes (F 
meringue ) 

Known fiom 1706, F menngtae cp Span 
meyengue G manngel 



Commomoealth Immtgratton OJjiee 


Merino.— A . 

merino aheep 


mm* or main sheep. The 
bred larsely for thmr fleece. 


merino (me r6' no), n A breed of sheep , 
the wool of that breed , a dress fabnc 
ongmally made from this , a wooUen yam 
used for hosiery adj Pertammg to this 
breed of sheep , made of menno (F 
fndnnos de nA^nos ) 

Mermo sheep were brought first Irom 
Afnca to Spam by the Moors Their wool is 
dose, wavy, and very fine in texture They 
thnve best on dry sandy soil, and it is im- 
possible to raise them successfully in Bntain, 
but they do well in Australia, New Zealand, 
South Afnca, the Argentine, and m +be 
western states of Amenca 

Span meyino wandering trom pasture co 
pasture inspector of sheep and pastures, 
from L L merlnits rndjoylnus steward, 

major-domo (cp mdjoydhs head shepherd i 
from L yndjor greater Sea major 

merit (mer' it), n The state, fact, or 
quality of deserving, or of deserving well , 
mat which one deserves , excellence , worth , 
a mark of ment , {pi ) the facts of a case eis 
a basis for judgment vt To deserve, to be 
entitled to because of one’s ^ahties or efforts 
v% To be deserving (F mdnte fond , 
mdriter ) 

This word denotes any excellence 01 
worth m any person which deserves reward or 
ments commendation, whether m batting or 
bowlmg, sports or lessons Some boys win 
ment b^ause they show higher qualities than 
others When a boy goes out into business 
it is his ment that wms mm promotion When 
the Kmg confers on a person the Order of 
Ment (O M ) it is because of the excellence 
of his work, and because he has mented well 
of his countiy Only a person who has shown 
real ment receives such an honour 

We say that he has won merited (mer' it 
ed, adj ) honour by his meritorious (mer j 
t6r' 1 us, adj ) work , that is, work done 
mentonously (mer 1 t6r' 1 us li» adv ) , and 
we are pleased that his meritoriousness 
(mer 1 tor' 1 us nes, n ) has met with this 
public recognition 
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People sometimes do unpleasant things to 
gain ment The merit ot a book may 
not be found out till the author is dead 
When an employer or a headmaster receives 
a complaint about anyone, or a judge tries 
a prisoner, he considers the case on its 
merits, and rewards or pumshes accordingly 
I mdnte, L meritum something deserved, 
p p ol nicrSre to earn, deserve, probably akin 
to Gr meros part, thus meaning to get one's 
share The v t is from L meritare to earn, 
gain, frecLuentative of meyere Syn » Desert, 
excellence, reward, work, worthiness v Deserve 
Amt n Dement, unwrorthiness 

merle (merl), n An old name for the 
blackbird (F merle ) 

This IS a musical word, suggesting to the 
fancy the hqnid melody of the biackbiad's song« 
but it is not much used now Chaucer em- 
ployed it, and it IS j^rhaps more common 
m Scotland than in England Thus Bums, 
in one of his lyncs, says The merle in his 
noontide bower maJces woodland echoes rmg " 
F from L merula blackbird, ousel, a dim 
form akin to fe (ttt)fnouse, and Welsh mwyalch 
blackbird 



merlin (mSr' hn), n The smallest British 
falcon {Faico aesalon) (F 4menllon ) 
Although only about the size of a blackbird, 
and the smallest species found m Britain, 
the merlin is very bold and swift It lives 
in wild mountainous districts, nearly always 
nests on the ground, and is a great enemy 
of small song-birds 

M E merhonf O F esmertllon, L L imertllto, 
extended from smenllus , cp Ital smenghone, 
G schmerhng^ O Norse smyrtll 
merlon (m&r' Ion), « The part of a 
battlement between two openings (F 
merlon ) 

A castle was frequently protected by an 
embattlement — ^Bodiam Castle m Sussex 
affords an example— -which took the form of 
a wall with openmgs, called embrasures, 
notched oufr at regulax mtervals, and the 
part of the wall between the embrasures was 
the merlon The word was also used of a 
similar structure on a battleship 


F , from Ital merlone indentation ol battle- 
ment, augmentative of ynerlo, perhaps from 
L mUrus wall through assumed diminutive 
moervilus 

mermedd ((m§r' mad), n A legendary 
sea creature, part fish, part woman fF 
str^ne ) 

The legend of the existence in the ocean of 
the mermaid, with her upper body of a woman 
and her fish-like tail, is ver>' ancient The 
strange appearance of the manatee, may 
have put the idea into the minds of sailors of 
long ago Poets have done not a little to keep 
it going, and from Chaucer to Keats it has 
persist^ as a theme 

The mermaid was a favourite sign lor a 
shop or an inn At the Mermaid Tavern m 
Bread Street, London, many of the great 
writers of Ehzabeth’s reign used to meet and 
talk together Perhaps Shakespeare and Sir 
Walter Ralegh were frequenters of the tavern, 
and Beaumont, writing to Ben Jonson] 
exclaims “ What thmgs have we seen done 
at the Mermaid " 

Sometimes poets have slightly altered the 
word, for one late writer speaks of the cold, 
strange eyes of a little mermaiden (mSr^ 
mSdan, n ), and Tom Hood, m one of his funny 
rhymes, refers to a merman (mtlr' man, « ) 
as the mascuhne of the mermaid But all this 
IS just poetical fiction 

E mere [i] in old sense ol sea. and maid 

zneroliedral (mer 6 hC' clnil), adj In 
crystallography, having less than the number 
of faces usual to the type (F mdri^dri'jue ) 

Crystalhne substances aie made up of 
crystals fairly regular m sh«ipe, those m 
one particular kind ot substance show nig the 
same general symmetncal form and number 
of faces A mcrohcdral crystal is one in 
which some of the faces that typically should 
be present are missing 

Gr meros part, hedru seat, base, face, and li 
gUlUx -a/ 

meropidan (m6 rop' i d<in), n A bird 
belonging to the Mero])i(l<ie, or bee-eater 
family adj Ol or pert*unnjg to the Mei opidae 
(F guipter) * 

The common bet -eater is naineit Merops 
aptaster Wc do not often see a specimen of 
this bird m Britain, lor they love a 
warmer climate, and genonilly frequent 
southern Europe and the islands of the 
Mediterranean and Asia Minor 'I'hey have 
brilliant plumage, a chc»stnut b.ick, a yellow 
throat, a blue breast, and a green tad 
They eat bees and other insects, and the 
people of Cypius and Crete are said to catch 
tliem by means of a light silk line, a iiook, 
and a wild bee 

L Gr merops bee-oater, ami E sullix ’tdaii 
^ n -‘tde, -an) belonging to a groiq^ 

merosorae (mer'^ o sOm), n A segment 
of the body in an annehdian animal (F. 
mdtam^re ] 

If the body of a worm is oxaminotl it will 
be seen to consist of a succession of rings 
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each of which is a merosome A leech also 
has a merosomal (mer o s6' m&l, adj ) body. 

Gr mero’i part sUrna bodv 



Merosome —The earthworm, the bodiF of whtoh 
is made up of many teymente or merosomes. 


Merovingian (mer o vtn' 31 an), adn Re- 
lating to the Frankish d37nasty which ruled 
in Gaul from the fifth to the eighth centuries 
ft A ruler belongmg to this dynasty (F 
wtirovvngien ) 

The Merovingians take their name from 
Mervig, who was king of the Sahan Franks 
from 448 to 457 Oovis (481-511), , his 
grandson, was the founder of the dynasty, 
which was the first to rule m France after the 
fall of the Roman Empire After the death 
of Clovis, his sons divided the territory 
between them, adding to it by conquest 

From the death of Dagobert (639) the 
domimons were ruled by a succession of 
feeble sovereigns who were mcknamed 
** Do-nothmgs ” (rots fatndanis), and the 
real power was held by ofiScials called mayors 
of the palace In 751, one of these, Pepin the 
Short, with the consent of the Pope, claimed 
the royal title He confined the last of the 
Merovingian kings in a monastery, beconung 
Kmg of the Franks m his stead, and founder 
of the famous Carolmgian dynastv named 
after his son Charles the 


merry [2] (mer' 1), adj Very gay and 
lively . 3oyous , jolly , mirth-pro voking 
^F enjotU, joyetex, jovial^ gat, divertissant ) 
When we say that a person is m a merry 
humour we usually mean that he is jolly and 
full of good spirits A merry evenmg at a 
friend's house is one during which there is 
plenty of amusement and festivity 

At Christmas, the season of merry-makmg 
(w ), we make merry, that is, we are jovial, 
and eat plenty of good food Music, dancing 
and round games may follow m the evemng, 
and on Bomng Day, as a special treat, we may 
visit the pantomime, there to make merry 
over the salhes of the clown If we axe con- 
siderate, however, we do not make merry 
over, or treat as a laughing matter, the 
misfortunes of others 

Anything that greatly amuses us causes 
merriment (mer' 1 m6nt, w ) or merrmess 
(mer' 1 nes, n ) We enter memly (mer' 1 h, 
adv ) mto the spirit of a Christmas party, 
and join with the other merry-makmg {adj ) 
guests or merry-makers in m havmg a 
merry time 

A person who amuses people by his humor- 
ous antics and quips is sometimes called a 
merry-andrew (n ) This properly means a 
dLown, especially at a fair-booth, and was 
ongmally the name for a mountebank's 
assistant, who attracted and entertained 
the crowd, and helped to sell the nostrums 
of his master 

One of the great attractions of an old- 
fashioned fair is the merry-go-round (n ), 
or round-about, with its wooden horses or 
cars, m which the nders sit and are whirled 
round A merrythought {n) is the forked 
bone m the breast or a brd 
The aurora borealis, or nortbem hghts, is 
sometimes called the merty-dancers {n pi), 
because the patches of hght formmg the 
dvsplav often quiver and move rapidly 


Great, or Charlemagne, who 
succe^ed Pepm m 768 
L L Merovmgx (pi ), from 
Merovaeus Latmized name of a 
supposed early Frankish kmg, 
andTeut suffix -f«^ descendant 
E adj suffix -%cm 

merrily (mer' 1 li) For 
this word, merriment, etc , see 
under merry [2] 

merry [1] (mer' 1), n 
The wild black cheny (F 
guigne ) 

This is an old name, still 
used m parts of the south 
of England Cobbett m his 
" Rural Rides," first pub- 
lished m a collected form m 
1830, refers to the memes of 
Kent and Hampshire 
F mense wild cherry, -se 
bemg regarded as the sign of 
the pi and dropped in E 
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M E me/ie, A -S myrige, apparently from O 
Teut mufgio- short, akm to O H G «»«*/;. 
Gr brakhvs (for mrakhys) short , cp M Dutch 
hieichie imrth The word first meant shortening 
the time Sy^ Frohcsome, ga^ jolly, joyous, 
mirthful \NT Dismal, gloomy, mouinful, 
sad, woeful 

xxiersalme (mer' sa ISn), w A mercerized 
cotton used for dress-lmings 


znesa. (ma' za), n A high tableland, with 
steep sides, excavated from a plateau by the 
denuding action of rivers (F wesa ) 

The tendency of running water is to hollow 
out a bed or channel for itself In some parts 

of the world nvers have cut great chasms 
in fie plateaux across whose surface they 
once flowed As a result, the plateau is 
dissected into large blocks of land with 
precipitous sides In the western states of the 
USA, and m Central and South America, 
these are called mesas Further denudation 
reduces the mesa in size and isolates it, 
producing the type of flat-topped hill called 
a butte This corresponds to a South 
Afncan kopje, and a West Country tor 
Span mesa from L mensa tabic 
m^salUazice (ma za lya^is), n Marriage 
with a person of lower social position (F 
mdsalhance ) 

F , from m 6 s ( — E mis-), alliance 


xnescal (mes kal'), 7 % A spint distilled 
in Mexico from pulque, the fermented sap of 
the century plant or American aloe 

Pulque IS me national dnnk of the Mexicans, 
and mescal, which is prepared from it, is a 
lughly intoxicatmg kind of brandy The 
mescal button (n) is a spineless cactus 
(MamimUarta Lewtm), which grows m Texas 
and Mexico Indians chew its turmp-like 
top, also called a mescal button, for the sake 
of the narcotic drug it contains 
Native term 


Mesdeznoiselles (mS. de mo zel^) This 
IS the plural of Mademoiselle See Mademois- 
elle 


meseems (me sSmz^, v impersonal In 
poetry, it seems to me (F ce me semble ) 
Me 13 the dative case 

mesezxLbryanthemmn (me zem bn 
&n' them um), n A genus of succulent herba- 
ceous plants (F mdsembryanth^me ) 

These plants, which are mostly South 
Afncan, have thick fleshy leaves ana bnlhant 
flowers of yellow, white or red The ice- 
plant or figf-mangold belongs to this genus 
Gr mesembrta midday, from mesas middle, 
hemera day, anlhemon flower 

znei^ (mesh), n The interstice between 
the threads of a net , m machmery, tlio 
engagement of gear wheels , {pi ) network , 
a snare t; # To catch m a net , to entangle , 
to cause (gear wheels) to engage vt To 
become enmeshed, or engaged (F matUe, 
engrenage, rdseaux, pt^ge, prendre au filet, 
emmiler, engrener, s*emmiler, s*engrener) 
The holes between the wires of a sieve 
make a mesh A tennis or fishing net also 


has a certain mesh, and we can buy 
netting with large or small meshes *11115 
word IS also used m a figurative sense we 
may speak of the meshes of the law, 01 the 
meshes of a conspiracy 

Wlien the driver of a motor-car changes 
gear, he causes different sets of wheels to 
mesh in the gear-box Sometimes when the 
gears do not mesh completely we hear 



M«»h. — A cnekater battinic at tbe net, the maab of 
which is dzstiaotly soon. 


discordant grating noises fiom the mechan- 
ism A mesh-work (;/ ) ib a net-woik 

A -S ntt, in(‘sh , t,i> Dutch 

maas, O Dutch nuwsthv, (H viasiht\ O Norse 
ntuskve, Dan maske 

mesial (mO' zi al , im"' si <il), adi 
Relating to or situated tow.irtls tlio middle 
line of tlie body , median {h" moyen 
mddian ) 

This IS a word usetl t hielly in anatomy hiul 
allied sciences Wc may say that tlie ht^ut 
IS a little to tlic left ol the mesial lin<*, or that 
the nose is mesiaWy (mC' zi al h , inO' ki ai h, 
adv ) situated 

Crr mesas middle (adi ), IC aclj sulhs laf 
Syn Median 

mesitylene (mO sit^ i iCn), « A colouiless 
oily liquid obtaiiuxl by clistilhug acetone 
witli sulphuric acid 

mesjid (mes' j id) Tins is anoth<‘r foim 

of inasjid See inasjid. 

mesmerism (mez' im’T izin), n Hypno- 
tism , production of a states 01 the nervous 
system in which the will of the- patient is 
controlled by that of the operator (F 
mesmdnsme ) 
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It was an Austrian doctor named Mesmer 
(1733-1815), who gave his name to the 
practice of mesmerism Popularly this was 
known as ** sending people to sleep/' but 
scientifically it was mducmg, by means of 
the will of tne operator, a sort of insensibihty 
in the person operated upon In this condition 
much pain could be endured without any 
feeling 

Some people on mesmenzation (mez mer 
i za' shun, n ), went so soundly to ^eep that 
they were aroused with some difficulty, but 
m other cases by a touch of the finger the 
mesmerist (mez’ mer 1st, « ) or mesmerizer 
(mez' mer iz er, n ) could recall them from a 
mesmeric (mez mer' ik, adj ) sleep 

Instead of mesmerize (mez' mer Iz, e; / ), and 
mesmerism, we now commonly use the words 
hypnotize and hypnotism, so that the older 
words, formed from Mesmer's name, are 
now seldom met with 

Named after F A Mesmer, a Viennese 
physician 

xnesne (mSn), adj Intermediate , inter- 
venmg , bemg between two periods or 
extremes (F, moyen ) 

Mesne really is a French term which came 
to England with the Normans, and now is 
found only m certam legal expressions 
Mesne lord (n ) refers to a lord who neld land 
of a superior but granted it to another person 
That part of the proceedmgs m a law suit 
which mtervenes between the service of the 
wnt (or summons) and the final issue is called 
the mesne process (« ) Rents and profits of 
land received by one wrongfully in possession 
are called mesne profits (n pi ) 

A -F «= O F men middle See mean [2] 
Syn Intermediate, mtervenmg, middle 

Mesolithic (mes 6 hth' ik), adj Inter- 
venmg between the Palaeohthic and Neohthic 
Ages (F misohthxque ) 

Mesohthic means that middle geological 
or archaeological period, which comes be- 
tween two called respectively the Palaeohthic 
and the Neolithic 

It IS assumed by scientists that our far- 
ofi ancestors gradually progressed m skill 
and culture, ceasing to make the rougher, 
ruder stone implements of the Palaeohthic or 
old Stone Age, and learning to shape the 
smoother, better implements of the Neohthic 
or new Stone Age The transition period, 
commg between these two ages, has been 
named the Mesohthic or middle Stone Age 
From Gr meso{s) middle, hthos stone, E adj 
suffix ~tc 

mesophloenm (mes o flS' fim), n The 
middle or green layer in the bark of exogens 
Gr tneso(s) middle, phlotos bark 

mesopliyll (mes' o fil), n The soft mner 
tissue of a leaf 

Leaves are covered on their upper and 
lower surfaces by an epidermis or skin This 
consists of a layer of shallow cells containing 
a green colouring matter Between these two 


outer layers there is a mass of cells called the 
mesophyll 

Gr meso{s) middle, phyllon leaf 
meaoph^ (mes' o fit), n A plant which 
thrives under conditions which are neither 
very wet nor very dry 

A mesophyte, or mesophytic (m6s o fit' ik, 
adj ) plant is intermediate between a hydro- 
ph3nbe, a water or marsh plant, and a xero- 
ph3rte, a plant requiring dry air and soil, 
such as a cactus 

Meso- compounding form of Gr mesos mid, 
and phytos grown from phyetn to bring forth, 
rear 

mesotlxorax: (mes o thor' a.ks)/w The 
middle segment of the thorax of an insect 
(F misoihorax ) 

The thorax of an insect's body consists of 
three distinct sections or segments, of which 
the mesothoracic (mes o tho r&s' ik, adj ) one 
is the second, and bears the second pair of 
legs and the first pair of wings 
Gr meso(s), anu thdrav 



Mmosoic.'— Ammonites of the Mesozoic Ace, the 
second of the great geological penods of dme 


Mesozoic (mes o zd' ik), adj Belonging 
to the second of the great geological epochs 
(F mdsozoique ) 

The Mesozoic Age in geology comes between 
the Palaeozic and the Caiuozoic Ages — and 
mdicates the middle hfe-stage between 
them It embraces the systems called 
Tnassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 

The Mesozoic or, as it is often named, the 
secondary period, has been called the age of 
reptiles, owmg to the large numbers of 
reptiles that lived then In the rocks of 
this era are found the first traces of mammals, 
birds, and bony fishes, as well as of palms 
and flowermg plants 

Gr meso{s) middle, z6e life 
mesq[ait (mes kst' , mes' kit), n Either 
of two pod-bearmg shrubs or trees growing 
from the southern United States to Chile 
Another spelling is mesqmte (mes k8t') 

To people who travel over the deserts of 
Mexico and the pampas of South America, the 
mesquit shrub is most valuable, for it shows 
them where water can be found When it 
grows very high, water will be found near 
the surface, but when it only reaches to the 
height of a shrub they may have to dig 
down sixty feet to find any water 

The larger of the two mesquits is called 
the honey mesquit, and its fruit, the xnesquit- 
bean (w ), is used for cattle-food The smaller 
IS the screw-pod mesquit or tomillo, which 
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Mewim — Tha *'VictoxTt*' ofiF Portsmoukh, flyins kha m«M»«e which NeUon ssjcnallad to kha fleat 

boforo come Snko aokton wX Trafalgar* 1805 Tha famous ship is now m dry dock. 


has spirally-twasted pods A coarse grass, 
found growing near mesquit trees, is called 
mesquit'-grass (n ). 

Span MexLcaa mtzquttl 

mess (mes), n A dish of food , a quantity 
sufficaent for a meal , liquid or sort food, 
especially that given to animals , a number 
of persons takmg meals together , the place 
where lliey take meals , a meal taken m this 
way a jumble , a state of disorder , an 
awkward situation vt To take meals to- 
gether , to muddle u ^ To disarrange , to 
jumble , to soil or make dirty plat, mets, 
popote, gamelle, table, ordtnalre, melange 
confus, embarras, manger ensemble, patattger, 
s’embroutlle* diranger brouiller 
souiller ) 

TThe word, mess meant, m the hrst place, 
a portion of food, and in this sense is seldom 
usra to-day In (Genesis xhii, 34), we read 
And he took and sent messes unto them 
from before him but Benjamin's mess was 
five times so much as any of thexr’s ” 

In the army the men mess together by 
companies, m messes, among their mess- 
mates {n pi ) of the regiment, battery, or 
squadron A soldier's mess-tin (n ) is a 
deep, seim-circular tin utensil with a hd 
both parts being fitted with foldmg handles 
for carrying them when in use In civil 
life a workman often takes bis dinner with 
him m a mess-can (n ), and m large factories 
and workshops a mess-room (w ) is provided 
in which the workers may eat their meals 
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A duty or untidy room is said to be m a 
mess , a boy who gets himself into an awk- 
ward predicament is said to be m a mess alsa 
A dirty task is a me$^ (nies' i, adj ) one, 
and messmess (mes' 1 n6s, n ) means a state 
of untidiness or disoider 

O F mes (h meti), p p mUtre to place, 
L L missum a course of dishes, p p of L mttiere 
to send (L L to put) The meaning mndcUe, 
disorder, comes fxom the uleti ot a bndly-cooked 
meal, perhaps inilucncod by via^h (a confused 
mash or mixture a mess-up) Svn n Con 
coction, meal 

messa^ (nies' aj), n A cotninumcatiua 
trom one peison to another v L To send as a 
message (h message, commtsston ) 

A message may as short as a word or 
ds long as a letter , indotxl, it may be a whole 
book in which, perhaps, the author designs to 
carry to a wide circle of icaclcars some moral 
or appeal Bui in any event il is a ^.om- 
munication fiom one person to another, or 
from one to many It may be an official 
dispatch sent by a suiiciior ofticcx to a 
buboidinato, or sent by king or presidentito 
Parliament, 

Anyone who Livmcs ct message tb a 
messenger (mes' cn j6x, n ) The King's 
Messengers licar dispatches from the Foreign 
Ollr e In a wider sense a religious leader 
IS a messenger, rnd the sermon of a clergyman 
IS a message to lus Hock Stormy petrels, or 
' Mother Cary's chickens," as sailors call 
them, are messengers heralding a storm 
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F , Irom L L mtssaiicum, from L missus, 
p p of mttiere to send Syn n Commnnica- 
ticMi, intimation, letter missive 

Messiah (me si' a), n The Anointed 
One , the title ascnbea by Christians to our 
lord, and by the Jews to their expected 
Saviour , an expected deliverer Another 
form IS Messias (me si' az). (F Messie ) 



Meaa&h. — Th* m» * TI^ Good Sheph^d* 

from. tluB famoiu p«lntiit« by Bil. S tuc k r a d . 

Christians see m Jesus Chnst the Messiah 
whom the Jews had so long expected, but 
the Jews deny His Messiahship (me si' d. ship, 
« ), as did thdb: predecessors when He was on 
earth Those prophecies m the Old Testa- 
ment which foretell the comma of a Messiah 
are called Messianic (mes i dn^ik, a<^ }. 

Aramaic m*shthS Heb m&shtah, from 
mashah to anomt 

messidor (mes' i ddr), n The tenth 
month of the year m the French revolutionary 
calendar, commencing on June 19th 

L messts harvest, Gr ddron gift 

znesfideurs (mes' 3uirz), n pi Sirs , 
gentlemen , plural of mister (F messieurs ) 

It is usually contracted Messrs, when 
Fn^lish, and MM. when French people are 
designated 

xxsBSBmate (mes' n One belonging 
to the same mess (F commensal ) See 
under mess 

messuage (mes' waj), n A dwelhng- 
house, togemer with its outbuildings and the 


land immediately around it, used by the 
household (F matson et dJpendances ) 
When a lawyer draws up a document 
transferrmg a dwelling-house Irom one person 
to another he usually describes the property 
as “ the messuage ** This is to save makins' 
a long list of such things as coal-house, garage, 
garden, area, court, passage, etc a>i 
of which usually go wuth a house , these are 
mcluded in the term messuage 

A -F mes{s)uage, L L messii&gium manor- 
house,. perhaps for mansdticum that which belongs 
to a mansa or mansion , confused with O F 
mesnage See manse, manage 

messy (mes' 1) This is an adjective 
formed from mess See under mess. 

mestizo (mes td' zd), n One ol mixed 
Spanish and American Indian blood (F 
riUtts.) 

This IS the name given to the offspring of 
parents, one of whom is a Spamard or Portu- 
guese, and the other an American Indian. In 
the Phihppmes the name is given to one of 
mixed Chmese and Phihppme blood. 

Span akin to O F. mestis (F m^tis), from an 
assumed L L muifi^ctus mixed, from L muetus, 
p p of mtscere to mix See mastiff 

met (met) This is the past tense and past 
participle of meet. See meet [2] 

met-, meta-i meth-. Prefixes gener- 
ally denoting ch^ge or transposition, often 
with the sense of after, between, beyond, over, 
or wath , m anatomy and zoology, meaning 
hindmo^ and subsequent, more developed ; 
in chemistry, denotmg organic compounds of 
the benzene group The second and third 
forms are used before a vowel and before an 
aspirate respectively 

Gr meta , cp A -S mid, G msi, O Norse 
melA, Goth mttli, O Pers mat with The chief 
meanings in Gr. are with, between, after, ne^t 
to, over, trans-, change 

metabolism (m6 t§.b' 6 hzm), n. The 
contmuous chemical change going on in living 
matter. (F mitabohsme ) 

The word metabolism indicates a process 
of building up which is continual m every 
living thing It compnses two phases, called 
anabohsm, meanmg constructive, and kata- 
bolism, destructive metabohsm In ana- 
bolism, food which is taken into the organism 
IS converted into protoplasm, the complex 
substance of which amm^ tissue is composed 
In the katabolic process, protoplasm is 
broken down mto simpler substances, energy 
thus being set free and waste products 
bemg excreted This explanation h^ps us to 
understand the metahohc (met a Sol' ik, 
adj ) process, in which, with healthy persons, 
anabohsm and katabohsm balance each 
other In the human organism the various 
organs of digestion, the ductless glands, and 
so on, all h^p to metabolize (me t&b' 6 liz, 
V t) the food 

Gr metabol^ change, from m9£a (change) , 
balletn to -throw 

metacarpus (met a kax' pus), n That 
part of -the hand between the wnst and 
nngers (F mdtacafpe ) 
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The metacarpus connects the wrist oi 
carpus and the fingers, and comprises the 
fi\e sliafted metacarpal (met a kar pal, ad] ) 
bones Their rounded ends, where they form 
the knuckles at the bases of the fingers, are 
seen when the fist is clenched 
Trom E meta- and carpus 
metacentre (met a sen ter), n The 
pomt m a floatmg body, in relation to its 
centres of gravity and buoyancy, on which its 
stabihty depends (F mdtacentre ) 

The metacentre is the point, slightly un- 
balanced or out of equihbnum, where the 
vertical Ime drawn through the centre of 
gravity when the body is in equihbnum 
mtersects the vertical line passmg through 
the centre of buoyancy, that is, the centre of 
gravity of the liquid displaced 

There is usuaUly a different metacentre 
for each position taken by a ship or other 
floating body If the metacentre is above the 
centre of gravity the ship is m a stable 
position, but if it IS below the centre of 
gravity the vessel is m an unstable position 
Gr meta beyond, hentron centre 
metachrosis (met d kr6' sis), n In 
biology, change oi colour (F colonsation ) 
This IS the ]Mwer which certain animals 
especialLy reptues, possess of changmg colour 
to smt their surroundings The chameleon 
IS the best known of this sort, but some 
lizards and even fi^ have this faculty 
Gr meta change khrOsts codounng Ser 
chrome 

metage (mS' tij), n The ofiicial measure- 
ment of a load of com, coal, etc , the price 
charged for such measurement (F mesuvage ) 
E mate- (to measure) -age, suffix of price (cp 
cartage, porterage) 

metal (met' dl), n One ot a class of 
elementary aubst^ces obtained from the 
earth, such as iron, copper, gold, and silver , 
a mixture of these , broken stone used for 
road-makmg , the molten matenal used to 
make glass, pottery, etc {pi ) the rails of a 
railway track u < To cover with metal , to 
cover (a road) with stone (F mdtal, ampterra- 
mant, caillouhs, rails , ferret, empierrer ) 
Metals difiEer so greatly m character that it 
IS hard to define them exactly, or to draw a 
line between metals and non-metals Many 
are heavy, others hght, some are soft, others 
hard, and one of mem (mercury) is hquid 
Gold, silver, and platmum were called noble 
or precious metals iron and lead, being 
more oxidizable, were base metals The true 
metals are elements, but aUoys (brass, 
pewter, etc ) are also called metals Among 
the non-typical metals are bismuth, a poor 
conductor of the electric current, and both 
sodium and potassium, which are lighter 
than water 

In general, metals possess lustro, are 
opaque, of^high specific gravity, good con- 
ductors of heat and electricity, and more or 
less ductile, malleable, and fusible 
A warship is said to carry heavy metal if 
she bears powerful guns Molten glass in the 


lurnace is known as metal, and a person's, 
strength of character is spoken of as his metal 
or mettle 

A thing IS metallic (me tJll' ik, ad] ) it it 
is made of, contains, or is like metal ^ere 
are metallic colours tastes, and noises 
Money m the form ot coins is metalUc 
currency, as opposed to paper currency, or 
paper money Soil or rock is metalliferous 
(met k hf' er us, ad] ) if it yields metal A 
substance is metalhform (me tar i form, ad] ) 
if It IS like metal in appearance or structure, 
and metalline (met' a lin, adj ) if it is metalhc' 



British Mtttcitm 

Metal -—A ronad matal-work box mado in Ecypt 
donnsr the fourtoenth centanr 


Roads are made and repaired with 
metalling (met' al mg, » ), that is, broken 
stone, and such material that wo see m heaps 
by the side of country roads is known os 
road metal To metallize (met' a Uz, r n a 
thing IS to give it the apfxjaninco or other 
properties of metal, or to mijiregnate it witli 
metal , this process is metallization (met a 
li zS.' shfin, n ) 

We find the piefix metailo- (meaning 
having to do with metals) in sucli a word as 
metallography (mot a log' ra fi, u ), the 
science whicli deals witli the slrucluio of 
metals A substance is metalloid (met' a loid, 
ad] ) or metalloidal (met a loid' 41I, adj ) if it 
IS hke metal m appeal ance , the chemist 
means by a metalloid (m ) one of tlie non 
metallic elements such ih sulphur or 
carbon 

A metallophona (me o !dn, « ) is ci 
musical instrument made u]> of a number 
of metal plates struck with w<hkUmi Inimmers 
Another form is somewhat hkt* a piano but 
has metal bars in place of wires 

F m^ial, L mciedlton mine ttoin Gt 

metallon mmo, akm to imtaflun to siaich afiei 
explore Mettle is a doubU'i, 
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Mvtuoioralious. — The mafeamorphoew ^ 

1* Eso Mud on «des -of cella 2 Emms um| two 
crabs. 3 Adult cmb OefO and pupae iA thsee 
ctaces of derelopmemt 4 The adult cp i ae n wasp 


znetal^sis (met a lep sis,. I he 

substitution of one 'word, used Sprura-*- vel v , 
for another (F ynited^se ) 

If in the proverb, * I^amt heart never w on 
fair lady,'* we substituted the word ‘ spirit *' 
for ‘ heart,** we should have a metaJepsis, 
for as both mean " courage ** either would 
do for the other 

In the saying * The pen is mightier than 
the sword,*’ we might qmte appropriately 
substitute gun ** for sword’* without 
the figurative ^aeaning of the phrase suffering 
change Such a substitution would be 
xnetaleptic (met a lep* tik, adj ) or meta- 
leptical (met a lep' tik al adi ), and 
an alteration to this effect would oe made 
metaleptically (met 4 lep' tik 41 h, adv ) 

Gr meialepsts irom metalaynbamw to take m 
exchange, from meta beyond, lanibaMetn (future 
lepsomat, whence lepsts) to take 

metallurgy (met' 4 ISr 31 ), n The process 
of extracting metals from their ores , the 
investigation of the constitution of metals 
and the study of processes of extraction 
(F mitcUluygie ) 

This word means the smelting, reduemg, 
and refining of metallic ores so as to separate 
the metal a»so the study of the composition 
of metals, their properties and structure 
The metallurgist (met' a ISr jist, n ) also 
examines and studies alloys, seekmg to 
compound new and more useful substances 
from the pure metals by oombizimg them in 
v 2 Lrymg proj^rtions. Chemistry and the 
microscope a large part m metallurgic 
(met a Ihr' jik, adj ) research, and metallur- 
^cal (met a 1 ^' pk al, ach ) experiment has 
result^ m the successful production of 
stainless steel and other useful alloys 
OF maSadiergtc» from a&snmedLJ^ metaXhtrgia^ 
trom Gr metedhurgos metal worker, mm 
metaUon mine, metal, ergon work 

xruBtaxnere (met' a m€r), w. in zoology’, 
one of a senes of segments of which certain 
animal bodies consist (F mitcan^e ) 

In the crayfish, the hind-body, or abdomen, 
is made up of several metameres, each con 
sistmg of a somite, or body-part, and two 
appendages, such as legs or paddles The 
homes of animals hke this are said to be 
metaxnenc (met 4 mer' ik, adj ) 

Gr meta after, meros part 
metaxnorplilc (met a mor fik), adj 
Causing or showing a change in appearance, 
structure, character, or habits , ’transforming 
or transformed (F mitamo^htque ) 

In geology rocks called metamoxphic are 
those such as quartz, originally laid down 
as a deposit or sediment, such as sandstone, 
by the action of water and -then trans- 
formed into a very unlike substance heat, 
pressure or chemical action 

Among tlie familiar examples ot insect 
metamorphosis (met a mor' fp sis, w ), or 
change m form, structure, or both, are those 
of the creepmg caterpillar into the wmged 
butteffy, and of the gill-beanng tadpole into 
the air-brea'fching frog The plant and animal 
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world teems with examples of such meta- 
morphoses (met a mor' fo sSz, n pi), and the 
science of metamorphology (met a mor fol 
o ji, w ), or metamorphism (met a mor' nzmj 
7i ), deals with such changes To meta- 
morphose (met a mor'' foz , met a mor^ fos> 
? n a substance is to transmute it, or change 
It mto a different form Thus sandstone has 
been metamorphosed into quartz, and the 
larva of an msect may be said to metamor- 
phose into a pupa and an imago 

In its oldest sense metamorphosis means 
a magical or supernatural transformation, 
such as the change of the youth Narcissus 
mto a flower 

Where great changes take place m the 
character of persons, such people are 
figuratively said to have undergone meta- 
morphosis, as when Brownmg tells us that 
the pnest was metamorphosed mto kmght 
Formed from L , Gr fnetctfnovphQsts, from 
metamorphousthai to be transformed, from meta 
with change, morphoun to shape, form, from 
morphe form 

metaplior (met' a 16 r), n A figure of 
speech m which a thing or idea is put m the 
place of another to suggest resemblance or 
comparison (F mitaphore ) 

In Matthew (v 13^ Christ says to His 
disciples ‘ Ye are the salt of tne earth " 
This is an instance of the use of a metaphor 
So when we call a man a fox, our worcfs are 
not meant to be taken literally, and we 
merely imply that, like the fox, the person 
IS sly and cunning Chnst’s parables are 
couched in metaphorical (met a for^ ik al, 
adj ) language, and when Shakespeare calls 
the world a stage where all the men and 
women are merely players, he is speaking 
metaphorically (met a for' ik fil h, aav ) 

We may say, metaphorically, tliat an 
actor brought down the house , this is a 
metaphoric fmet a for' ik, adj ) way of 
statmg that ms performance aroused enthu 
siastic applause 

Most abstract terms, like explam, radical, 
spirit, conclude, contain old, worn-out, 
forgotten metaphors Mixed metaphors, m 
which two or more mcongruous images are 
mtroduced, are often unintentionally ridicu- 
lous, for example, the words of Castlereagh 
'' And now, sir, I must embark mto the 
feature on which this question chiefly hmges " 
F mitaphorB, L , Gr metaphora transference, 
from tnetapheratn to transfer, from meta^ beyond, 
and pheretn to bear, carry Syn Figure, 
image, simile, similitude, 

metaplirase (met' d. frfizj, n A word-for 
word or literal translation from one language 
into another v t To render mto other words 
Another form is metaphrasis (me ffif ' ra sis) 
(F metaphrase ) 

This word originally meant any trans- 
lation, but ,jiow denotes a hteial one, as 
opposed to a paraphrase ** He has warmth, 
he IS well ” is a metaphrase of -^e French 
sentence '* II a chaud, tl est Hen/* but m 
ordinary speech we should say, ** He is 


warm and comfortable ’ A metaphrast (met' 
a frfist, n ) is one who changes prose into 
verse, or poetry into prose, or who alters 
the form 01 language in a composition Such 
a paraphrase or translation is a metaphrastic 
(met a frfis' tik, adj ) one 

Gr metaphr asts, ixom meta- over, Across change, 
phrasts phrase 

xnetaphysics (met a fiz' iks), n The 
science of bemg and knowing, and of the real 
or essential nature of things , the principles 
of philosophy as apphed to the methods of a 
particular, science (F mitaphysique ) 
Metaph5rsics is the branch of philosophy 
which treats of the fundamental or ultimate 
realities, like cause 
and effect Not 
bemg concerned with 
material things or 
instruments, the 
metaphysician (met a 
fi zish' an, n ) specu- 
lates on human 
consciousness and 
the theories under- 
lying the physical 
sciences Hence, 
metaphysical (met a 
fiz' ik al, adj ) specu- 
lations, treating as 
they do of mtang- 
ible, imponderable, 
matters — tilings that 
cannot be seen, felt, 
weighed or measured — are often abstruse and 
difficult to follow Consequently any argu- 
ment that is very subtle or difficult to 
understsind is sometimes described as being 
conducted metaphysically (met a fiz' ik al li, 
adv and the person arguing or speculating 
in tins way is said to metaphysicize (met a 
fiz' I siz, V t ) his subject, or, simply, to meta- 
physicize {v % ) 

L L metaphysioa. Late Gr mctaphysika, Irom 
Gr meta ta pnystka after the physical things, 
things relating to oxtoraal nature The term 
was used by Aristotle's pupils for that part of his 
works which followed the part dealing with 
physics, but was later misunderstood, as if it 
meant going beyond or above physics 



Metaphyaios. — ^Heraolitiu, 
thp Greek phtloaopher, 
who foimded metephyeuai 


metastasis (me tSs' ta. sis), n Change 
of one thmg mto another , a change in the 
place of a disease , m speaking or writing, 
an abrupt change to another point pi 
metastases (mct£'tasez) (I*' meta^iase ) 
This term is used chieffy of the changing 
or shifting of a disease irom one part or organ 
of the body to another, as in some cascss of 
gout Anything relating to metastasis is 
metastatic (met k sldt' ik, adj ) 

Gr from methxsta^iai to change the place ol 
Irom meta over, histanai place, make to stand 
metatarsus (met a tar' sus), n 'Ihat 
part of the foot between the ankle, or biisus, 
and the toes pl metatarsi (met a tar' si) 
(F mdiatarse ) 

The metata^us torms part of the arch ol 
the foot. The metatarsal (mot a tar' s.tl, adi i 
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bones axe five m number, and are very 
similar to the bones forming the metacarpus, 
that IS, the part of the hand between the fingers 
and the wrist The metatarsal bone behind 
the great toe is almost immovable, but in the 
hand the corresponding bone, that between 
the thumb and the wnst, can be moved 
easily in several directions 
From E met€^ and tarsit,$ 
metatliesis (me tath' e sis), n The 
transposition of sounds or letters m a word 
to make pronunciation easier, substitution 
m a chemical compound , generally, a 
changing or reversing of conditions pi 
metatheses (me tfith^ h s^z) (F mitathise ) 
Metathesis often occurs m the growth of 
a language For example, the Anglo- 
Saxon words bridd and waeps have become, 
m modem English, bird and wasp 

The conversion of one Kind of sugar 
(fructose) mto another kind (glucose) is an 
example of metathesis Organic chemical 
compounds are largely built up of radicals, 
or groups of atoms By metathetic (met a 
thet' ik. €idj ) action the positions of some 
of these groups may be changed without 
mtroducmg any new groups mto the molecule 
Or from m8tat%thena% to place difEer&ntly 
See meta- and thesis 


metatliorax (met a th5r^ d.ks], n The 
hmdmost part or segment of the thorax m 
an insect (F fnitamorax ) 



Metatlioimz. — ^The me t athorax (markad -frith a Croat) 
of the «iant eodcroach of the Weat Indiet. 

xn^tayer (m6 ta' ya^, n One who tills 
land m return for a share of the produce 
(F mitayer ) 

In some parts of France and Italy the 
land is cultivated on the system of metayage 
(ma ta yah', n ) The metayer, or tenant, 
provides l±Le labour and skill ; the landlord 
the seeds, implements, manure, etc As a 
rule landlord and metayer each receive half 
the produce 

F , from L L medtelSnus sharer, from medtet&s 
share, half, from L msdttis middle, half 

Metazoa (met a z5' a), n pi Animals 
which are comj^ed of a mass of cells, as 
opposed to the FTotozoa, which consist of a 
single cell (F mdtazoatr&$ ) 

A livmg sponge, with its soft, jelly-hke 
body IS one of me lowhest of the Metazoa, 
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and back-boned animals are the highest 
A metazoan (met a 26' an, n ) begins hfe as 
a smgle cell, which by dividmg and sub- 
dividing many times gives nse to a mass of 
cells, of which the metazoan {ctdj ) animal 
consists These metazoic (met S. z6' ik, adj ) 
cells become differentiated mto nerve-cell'^. 



musde-cells, skin-ceUs, and others, together 
forming one oigamsm. 

Gr meta after, z5on animal, 
zzxete [i] (mSt), v.t To portion out by 
measure , to allot (F cdUyuer ) 

This word is used chiefly of praise, rewards, 
blame, and the like, and is generally followed 
by ** out,*^ as m the phiase, “ Punishment 
was met^ out to 

Common Tent word. A.-S metan , cp 
Dutch meien, G messen, O Norse Tnzta, Goth 
mttar, akin to L modus due measure, modtus a 
peck, Gr medesihat- to provide for, medwnnos 
a measure of capacity See meditate, medical 

mete [2] (met), A boundary or limit 
(F. borne.) 

If we read that a man's gemus knows no 
metes and bounds, we understand that there 
IS no limit to his gemus This word is gener- 
ally used m the plural, and with the word 
bounds." 

O F mete, L meia goal, boundary 
metempinc (met em pir' ik), n The 
science of things outside cfur ordmary 
exp^ence , one who believes m this 

Ordmanly man's knowledge is founded on 
the eiqpenence derived fromms observation, 
study, and awareness of the actions and 
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interactioiis oi all things, animate and in- 
animate It IS held by some, however, that 
there are other matters outside our experi- 
ence which must be studied by other 
methods in the light of pure reason These 
methods are metenmincal (met em pir' ik al, 
ad] ) The use ol them is metempincism 
(met em pir' i sizm, n ), and one who uses 
them IS a meteminnc or metempiricist 
(met em pir' i sist, n ). 

From E met- and empiric 
metempsychosis (me temp si ko' sis), n 
The doctrine that at death the soul passes mto 
another livmg creature (F mdtempsycose ) 
This doctrine, famous m antiquity, is still 
held as a rehgious tenet by the Hmdus, the 
Buddhists, and others It consists of a behef 
that the soul is an independent thin g, which 
can pass on from one hving being to another 
After the death of a man the soul is believed 
to pass on to a beast or even to a plant, and 
then perhaps will return to inhabit a human 
bemg agam Of present-day rehgious sects 
it is the Theosophists who most strongly 
hold this behef, each of whom may be called 
a metemp^chosist (me temp si k6' sist, n ), 
firmly believmg m the transmigration of the 
soul 

Gr , Irom meta- beyond, change, em- (■=» en) 
in, mto, psykhe soul See psychical Syn 
Transmigration 

meteor (mS' te or), n A shooting-star , 
an5rfchmg transiently dazzhng or bruhant , 
rarely, an atmospheric phenomenon (F 
iUnle filante, mdtiore ) 

A snootmg-star is a meteor — a sohd body 
falling through the earth's atmosphere from 



j 

BrUtth fNutwal llutorui 

Meteoric. — A matoono stone waghms fifty«eix 
pounds whzcb fell nt Searbrnrongh, Yorkshire, in 
December. 1795 

the outer space, and becommg mean descent 
through friction with the aix Meteors which 
reach the earth are called meteorites (mS' 
te or its, n pi), meteorolites (mS' te or o lits, 
n pi ), or meteoric (mS te or' ik, adj ) stones 


At certain periods ol the year large numbers 
appear, forming meteoric showers They are 
called Lynds, Perseids, and so on, according 
to the star-group from whose direction they 
appear to come 

Any heavenly body which looks ike a 
meteor is said to be meteoroid (me' te 6r oid, 
adj ), or a meteoroid (w ), or meteoroidal (mS te 
or Old' al, adj ) Figuratively we describe a 
brilliant but brief career as meteoric 


The science that deals with the phenomena 
of the atmosphere, especially m connexion 
with the weather, is called meteorology (mS 
te or or o ji, n ), and is studied by the 
meteorolo^t (mS te or ol' o 31st, n ) The 
branch of this science that deals with 
recording and descnbmg weather conditions, 
etc . is called meteorography (mS te or og' 
ra fi, « ) By means of instruments called 
meteorographs (mS' t6 01 6 grftfs, npl) 
records are miule of rornfall, sunshme, 
temperature, winds, and other climatic 
conditions 

These and other meteorologic te or 
o loj' ik, ad] ) or meteorological (mS to or 
6 loj' ik dl, ad] ) records are carefully kept, 
and from them the nature of any place 
meteorologically (me te or o loj ' ik al h, adv ) 
considered can be learned A meteorologn^ 
station (9» ) is a place equipped with apparatus 
for registermg the moisture and heat of the 
air, duration of sunshine, tho speed of wind, 
and ramfall Many such stations send 
weatlier reports daily to a meteorological 
ofifice for use m weather forecasts 

O F meteore, Gr meteCron, troin meteoros 
raised or suspended in the air, from meta beyond, 
above, eGra anything suspended, from acirein 
to lift up 

meter (m 5 ' ter), n An apparatus tor 
mcasurmg and recording tlie amount of 
gas, water, or electricity passed through a 
pipe or cable (F compteur ) 

usually a meter is employed tor gauging 
the amount of gas, water, or electricity used 
m a house or building Both the act of 
measurmg by meter and tho quantity 
recorded are called meterage (mG' tei aj n ) 

From mete [i) and suIIik -vr, ongiiially a 
person who measured goods bVN C«auge, 
recorder 


meth-. This is a form ot tho piofix 
meta- See meta- 


methane (meth ' au), n A light, coioui k'^s 
inflammable gas belonging to the class ot 
hydro-carbons (F mdihane ) 

The common name tor methane is marsh 
g«is, given to it becaiibe it is olton formed m 
marshes This is duo to the ilecom position 
of vegetable matter under the water oi tho 
marsh The fire-damp " that trcciiicntly 
causes disastrous explosions in mines con- 
tains this gas It IS Sound, too. m coal gas, 
which IS chiefly methane and hydrogen Us 
chemical formula is CH , An insti ument lor 
estxmatmg the amount of this gas m a sample 
of air »s a methanomeler'(meth a noin' 6 tot , m A 
From fneth{yl) and chemical sulilx *ane 
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METHIWKS 


METKYl, 


xxietJiiziks (me thmks'^, v tmpersona I 
It seems to me p t methought (me thawt') 
{JP ca me semble^ m*esi avis ) 

This word is very common m Shakespeare, 
and IS now a poetic archaism 

From me (dativej and thtnk to seem, A -S 
thyncan (G aunken) a different word from ihtah 
to consider, but akin to it 

method (meth' od), n Way of doing , 
an orderly arrangement , a system (F 
mithode, mamhre, systems ) 

There has recen&y been mvented a new 
method of melting steel It is a great im- 
provement on the old method by which 
quantities of sixty or eighty lbs were heated 
in coke or gas furnaces. By the new method 
a strong electric current melts as much as 
eight hundred lbs m a very short time This 
result has only been made possible by the 
patient and methodic (me thod^ ik, ) or 
methodical (me thod' ik al, adj ) work of 
scientists, who have been expenmentmg 
steadily and methodically (me thod^ ik al h, 
adv ) for a long time 

0 F methode, L methodus, Gr meihodo^ 
going after knowledge, from nieta after, hodos 
way Syn Disposition, order, orderliness, 
routme, system Ant Chaos confusion 
disorder, irregularity, muddle 

Methodism (meth'' 6 dizm), n The 
beliefs and customs of the religious body 
founded by John Wesley (1703-91) (F 
Mdthodtsme ) 

Wesley hved m a penod when rebmon in 
England was unfashionable and ne^ected 

Even while a student at 

Oxford, Wesley began 
his revivalist work and \ 
drew a number of enthus- 
iasts about him Their 
manner of life, being con- 
spicuously methodical 
and sober, earned for 
them the title of “ Meth- 
odists/' a name which 
stuck to them ever after 
When Wesley became a 
clergyman of the Church 
of England he contmued 
his activities with even 
CTeater vigour In 1739 
he started a senes of 
revivahst preaching 
tours, ndmg up and down 
the land on horseback 
In this he had great suc- 
cess, his name became 
known throughout the 
nation, and thousands 
flocked to hear him and 
were moved by his ser- 
mons to embrace religion 
His amazmg energy and 
enthusiasm infected his 
brother Charles and his 
f nend George Whitefield, - a 1 * . , 
by both of whom he 



MthodUnfu — A, lif«-Iike boat of John 'Woeler* 
tho founder of Methodism. 


was greatly assisted in his work \Vesle\ 
always strenuously maintaincvl tnat he was 
a member of the Church of England, but 
after his death his followers, now ofifiiciallj 
called Methodists (meth' o dists, n pi ), 
formed themselves into a separate religious 
body, which has since divided into several 
others Methodistic (meth o dis' tik, adj ; 
teachmgs were all based on the Bible, and so 
were called Evangelical They are someti mes 
called contemptuously methodistical (meth 
o dis' tik al, adi ), and a person may be 
laughed at for talmng methodistically fmeth o 
dis^tik al li, adv ) 

£ method and su&x -ism used of theories 
sects, etc 

metliodize (meth^ o diz}, v t To put 
m order , to arrange systematically (F 
systSmattser, ranger avec mdthode ) 

When a business man's affairs are m dis- 
order he rehes upon an accountant or a book- 
keeper to methodize them The bookkeeper 
would rightly be called a methodizer (meth^ 
o diz er, n ) Methodology (meth o dor 6 31, 
♦* ) IS the science of method or arrangement, 
and is the name given to that branch of lomc 
which teaches us how to think accurately 
E method and suffix -i»r Syn Arrange 
regulate, systematize Ant Confuse, derange, 
disorder, muddle 

methouglit (me thawt'; This is the 
past tense of methinks See methmks 
methyl (meth' il), « A chemical radical 
(group of atoms) with formula CH3, which 
is found in methyl alcohol (F mdthyle ) 

, Methyl alcohol was 

, discovered m 1661, and 

an impure form known 
I as wood - spirit ts 
manufactured by dis- 
tilhng wood m iron re- 
torts Toznethylate 
(meth' 1 lat, v t) 3, liquid 
j IS to mix it with the 
spirit called methyl al- 
cohol (»), which is ob- 
1 tamed by distilling wood 
j Methylated (meth' 1 
I lat ed, adj ) spi^ is the 
form m which alcohol is 
most commonly used for 
manufacturing purposes, 
and IS also familiar as 
the inflammable sub- 
stance used in spirit 
stoves It 13 made nrom 
spirit of wine (ethyl 
alcohol) mixed wntn ten 
per cent of metliyl alco- 
hol and other substances, 

' making it unfit to dnnk 
, The radical methylme 
(meth' 1 l^n, n ), which 
I has' the formula CHa, 
is not known in a 

.b«- rf joto 

vS Methodism. compounds sucn as 


METICULOUS 


methylme blue {« ), a dye obtained from coal 
tar, and methylme violet (n ), or methyl 
violet [nl 


scomes memyi green ; Ijower man uocs tiie user ol swords /the 

The oily liquid known as methyl salicylate warrior) It is quite correct to say the kettle 
i ) IS the essential oil of the winter-green boils, for kettle is a meton3rmic (met o nun' 
.— T.t j, — \ acfj ), or metonymical 


a similar coal-tar colour used m 
dying ' The last is also called Pans violet, 
and when heated with methyl chloride 
becomes methyl green (w ) 

The oily liquid known 
(« ) IS the essential oil of the winter-green 
{Gaultkena pfocumbers), and is sometimes 
spoken of as winter-green oil It is used as a 
remedy for rheumatism 

This and other substances containing 
methyl are said to be methylic (me thil' ik, 
adj ) The gas named methylamme (meth' 
il a min, n) is visible, takes fire readily, 
and has a fishy smell It is chemically much 
the same as ammonia, except that one atom 
of the hydrogen m ammonia is replaced by 
methyl 

h mithyle, from Gr methy wine, mead, hyle 
wood, a word invented to correspond to the 
name wood-spint 

meticulous (me tik' u lus), adj Over- 
careful about trifles , scrupulously exact 
(F mittculeux, irks pricis ) 

A fop or a dandy is meticulous m his dross 
and appearance, for he attends to every 
detail with excessive 
care His meticulous- 
ness (me tik' Q lus 
ncs, ») forces itself 
so much on our atten 
tion as to cause 
annoyance To cnti 
cize anything metic- 
ulously (me tik' u lus 
U, adv ) is to judge it 
from every angle, 
and minutely to ex- 
amine all its details 
with a view to dus- 
covermg its faults 
F miticuldux, from 
L maitculdstts fearful, 
timid, Xiommff^Ms fear 
This e t y III o logical 
souse IS obsolete 
Syn Finicky, ped- 
antic, pernickety 
Ant Careless, m 
diflorent 


JVtETRO LOQv 

A very common example ot metonymy is 
pven m the way wc refer to tho royal pow5 
by^usmg worrls like sceptre, thione. or crow^ 
The pen is mightiei than the sword '■ me^ 
that the user oi pens (the writer) exerts orea^ 
power than does tho user ot swords 



Msdcnloiia. — Benjamin 
Disr^i, Lord Beaoon*. 
nel^ who was metiou 
loiu In his dress 

metier (mat' ya), n ' The work in which 
one IS specially slallod, for which one has 
special aptitude (F matter) 

It 13 self-evident Uiat music was 
Beethoven's metier J^ui thousands of 
persons unfortunately are prevented lioin 
lollowmg or finding thoir tiuc m6tior Tlio 
word is used of other things than professions 
We could say of someone that “ Ho is a 
hj^oente , lying is lus m6ticr " 

O F mastier, L L mimstemoh 

service, occupation, fiom minister See minister 

zneton^y (me ton' i mi), n Description 
oi a tnmg by the name of something conncctccl 

Wl + ll me4-&nj4 T ^ 


(met o nim' ik dl 
adj ), name for water horcl, the millionaire's 
name, is used metonyimcally (mot o nim' ik 
a 1 h, adv ) to me«in a motor-car made by him 

r , irr nicto^iymia. from niefa change. onvntA. 
«i form of ojioma name 

metope (met' o m), « Uio ancient 
Greek name, still usetl by architects, lor the 
square part ol the pattern on a Done fnoze 
(b mdtope ) 

Metopes wore ongimilly openings in walls 
tetweon the ends of the cuilmg-beams 
Ihcy probably siiggesietl to the Done 
builders the idea of dividing Inezes into 
sections 

Or motope Iioni metn l« 1 wm*u ope hole 
opening 

metre jij (mO' tor), w I he rhythmical 
arrangement ot syllables in poetry fF 
iHktre, mesnre ) 

If we read any lines t>t pin^ti v ‘giving them 
Lheir proper "swing," we hnd that ecrtain 
syllables receive more sttess than others 
and that the syllables in <su h line divide 
themselves into thst im t groups I lu groups 
of syllables m a hue an tailed feet, and the 
mimlxT of let‘t t Us ides in what metro or 
measuie the \ t^rsi* is \vi itt( n As feet axe of 
different kinds, the name given to a metro 
denotes also of what iKirtuuUii foot it is 
composed The duel kinds ol fet*t loimcl m 
hnghsh metrt' axe (a) iambus . (b) dactyl 
(c) trochcH?, *md (d) 4inapiiesf 
Anything arningtsl in nu^tu^ is metrical 
(met rik al, adj ) or metric (nut' nk, 

" ^ td - * ■ 


with It, instead of using its own name 
meionymie ) 


composition, and is said to' lie expiessbd 
metrically (met' tile <il Ii, ( 4 do ) A nitikcr of 
verses is a metrician (me tnsh' an, «,) or a 
metost (met' nsl, « ), and metric (/; ), or 
memes (ji )- to use the mine usual lorin 
IS the science or ait that dt*als with metre 
lo transform a piett* ol prt»r.e mtoametne 
compasition is ft) metnfy (imd' n ii, vi) it 

O l< nuirr, I mtirion, nti/nm imsisurc, 
Sauslc htu to lilt istm* Sy< 
Rhythm, uidem i* 

metre [2] (me' ter), n. The Kiench 
standard of length isjual to ^tj ^7 mehes 
(F mcHre ) 

A metre is one teu-nulhonth pait ol the 
distance from a pole to the tsiimtox On it is 
bcused the metric (met' nk, tufj ) system of 
me<isuris of length, weiglit, ^ind (.Li*<ieity 
llie metric system w»is intioduteii by the 
Kovolutionary government m hiaiif in 1709 
it IS now obligatory in most oi\i!i/<sl 
countries 

h' mktre , cp >«< trr 1 1 1 

metrology (niu Irol' t. jii, « rbi- st U-iice 
.nd i 
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Ol weights and nietisurt s , a systisn c ‘f weights 



metronome 


MEW 


and measures , a treatise on weights and 
measures (F mdtrologie ) 

An3rthing relating to metrology is metro- 
logical (met ro loj' ik al, adj ), and a writer on 
metrology is a metrologist (me trol' 6 jist, n ) 
From Gr meiron measure and E sufliv 
~logv science See metre fi] 

metronome (met 
ro n6m), n A pen- 
dulum driven by 
clockwork used for 
beating the time at 
which a musical 
composition is to be 
played (F metro- 
nome ) 

A small weight 
can be shd up and 
down the pendulum 
to alter the metro- 
nomic (met ro nom' 

Metronome —A metro- ijg adl ) beat The 

nomeWba. theiim.. niarkmg of time 

metronomically (met ro nom' ik al li, adv ), 
or by metronome, is very accurate, and is 
called metronomy (me tron' o rm, n ) 

Gr meiron measure, nomo*i law Irom nemetit 
to distribute 

metronyimc (mS tro mm' ik), adj A 
word used to describe a person's name when 
it IS taken from the mother's side ot the 
family n A name formed in this way 

In Spam a wife bears her maiden name, and 
the son can choose eitlier his father’s or his 
mother's name, that is, the patronymic or the 
metronynuc Metronymy (me tron' i mi, n ) 
or the practice of usm^ metronymics is not 
a custom in many civilized countries 

Gr metronymtkos, from meter (gen metros) 
mother, akin to E mother and onyma (also 
onoma) name 

metropolis (me trop' o hs), n The capi 
tal or chief city of a countiy , the seat ot a 
metropohtan bishop or archbishop , a centre 
of activity (F meiropole, capitate ) 

By a metropolis the Greeks meant a 
mother-town Nowadays the term is applied 
to the chief city of a country London is 
spoken of as the metropolis ol Britain, and 
Tennyson speaks of Edinburgh as the “ gray 
metropolis of the north " In London we 
have the Metropolitan (met ro pol' i tan, adj ) 
Pohee, a force numlsenng about twenty 
thousand men, and costing approximately 
;£8,ooo,ooo per annum There are also the 
Metropohtan Railway, the Metropolitan 
Water Board, and the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board 

A.t one ponod the Roman oinpiie i^as 
divided into dioceses or piovinces, each ot 
which had its own capital city or metropolis 
Here lived a chief bishop, and because ot 
his residence in the city ho was called a 
metropolitan in ) In England the metro- 
politan [adj ) Disnops are tlie Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Archbishop of York 

The ofidee of a metropohtan bishop is known 
as a metropolitanate (met ro pol' i fan at, n ) 


Metropolitical (met ro po lit' i kai adj ) 
means the same as metropohtan, but is 
much less used In the sense of a principal 
seat or centre of some activity, metropolis is 
found in such expressions as the metropolis 
of commerce ” Glasgow is the commercial 
metropolis of Scotland An old writer speaks 
of Heaven as the metropolis of perfection 
L , Gr metropolis mother city, from meter 
{gon metr-os), polls city Syn Capital, 
centre 

metrostyle (met' ro stil), n An appara- 
tus formmg part of a pianola, and enaohng 
the operator to vary the time and modu- 
late the tone of the music , a mechamcal 
piano-player or pianola which pei forms 
music with the expression intended by the 
composer 

From Gr meiron gauge, measure, (L st%lH*i 
goad, graving tool Sec style fi] 

mettle (met' 1 ), n Constitution, moral 
or physical , ardour, courage (F fougue, 
ardeur, cceur, courage ) 

A man of metue is a person possessing 
plenty of natural vigour A buyer of a horse 
will often insist on seeing the animal at work 
or in gallop in order to find out of what mettle 
it IS made To put a man upon his mettle 
is to place him in circumstances which will 
test his moral or physical qualities A high- 
spinted horse is high-mettled (hi met' id, 
adj ), or mettlesome (met' I sum, adj ) And 
who will deny the mettlesomeness (met' 1 sum 
nes, n ) of the fiery tiger ^ 

A variant ot metal, used with relercnce to the 
tempei of the metal of the blade of a etword 
Syn Ardour, disposition, spirit vigour 
Ant Inertia, torpidity 

mew fi} (mu), n A sea-gull, especially 
the common gull (Larus canus) (F mouette ) 
M E mewe, A -S maew cp Dutch maeuw 
't mowe O Noise 



Mewj — ^The common aeulU which h«« also hean civon 
the name of mew 


mew (_2j (mu), v i To cry like a kitten 
or cat n The cry ot a kitten or cat (F 
miauler, miaou, miaulemont) 

Imitative , cp F miauler, O mtauen, also 
Arabic mua (n ) 

mew [3] (mu), n A cage for hawks when 
moulting , a hiding-place , [pi) a stable- 
yard V t To confine, to shut up vt io 
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MEWL 


mezzotint 


moult, to change (F mi 4 e, enfermer dans 
une nitte , inuer ) , j x 

When falcons were moulting they ubed to 
be confined in special cages, or in other words, 
were mewed Later the term came to be 
apphed to human bemgs who were said to be 
mewed up when they suffered confinement m 
pnson, m a sick-room, or in any other way 
A^en the royal stables were built at Channg 
Cross on the spot where formerly falcons had 
been mewed, they were given the name 
Royal Mews From then the term mews, 
treated as sing , passed mto use to denote 
stables, coach-houses, or dwelling-places 
found m the narrow streets of large towns 

M E rnue, mews, coop, cage, pnson, O P 
mue moulting, cage for moulting, place o! 
confinement, from muer to change, moult, L 
mUtdra to change 

mewl (mul), vi To cry hke a fretful 
baby , to cry like a cat (F ptatller, vagtr, 
fmaulsr ) 

Imitative , frequentative or dim of mew [2] , 
cp F mtaitler Syn Cry, fret, sob, whimper, 
whme 



McxieajB.'— A Meadoan. woiauk wltoM hair ia tied 
with stziBc isMtead of rfbhon 


MesicaxL (mek' si k&n), adj Of or per- 
taining to Mexico, a federal repubhe south 
of the United States of America , or to its 
people n A native or naturali2ed inhabitant 
of Mexico (F d^ Mextque, mexicatn ) 

From the native (Aztec) name of the capital 
city, from Mexitl -oie war god, -co place of , 
E ad] sufiix -an 


mezereon (m6 zSr' 6 6n). n A smal 
ornamental •shrub, whose scientific name u 
mexereum (F mixirion ) 

The jEcagrant vioIet-red flowers ot thu 
garden shrub appear before th* pale'-gxeei 
leaves have unfolded Then follow th< 


poisonous red bernes The bark of the 
mezereon is used medicinally 

L I- , trom Pers musyiyfln, or Arabic waffarvi?n 
spurge olive 



mezzaxmie (mez' a nOn mez' a mn), n 
A low-ceilmged story lictwcen two lofty 
ones (F inezzaninet entresol ) 4 

Mezzanines, or mezzanine-floors {n pi) are 
more common in large public buildings than 
dwelling-houses, <in<l are usually immediately 
above the ground floor Iho windows have 
not the height of those below or of those 
above, Conso<j[uently, a window broader 
than its height & bomet lines called a mezza- 
nme-window (fi ) In theatres the mezzanine 
floor IS below the stage , trap-doors open on 
to it, and from it stage-effects arc woiked, 
mezzanine, Ital Mvzzunifio, dim ol mezxano 
middle, L ntedi&nu^, medtus nud<lle (adj ) 

mezzo (med^ zd), adj In between , 
intermediate (F mezzo - ) 

Among female voices the mezzo-soprano 
{n ) IS one contcuning <|u<ihtK^ of iKith the 
true soprano and the contralto voices. In 
sculpture a mezzo-rilievo (n } is a relief in 
which the figures project half their true 
proportions from the surface on which tliey 
are carved. The musical direction mezzo- 
forte {ady ), indicating that the tone produced 
IS to bo moderately loud, is sometimes 
abbreviated to mf on a score 
Ital , from L medtus middle^ 
mezzotint (mod' zCi tint , mez' 6 tint), 
ft A process of engraving on a copper plate 
roughened all over tfj To tmgnive m 
mezzotint Another form is mezzotinto (med 
z6 tin' td), (F tnezzo-Hnto ; graver d la 
ffiantdre noire ) 

In varymg degrees the engraver scrapes; 
away and polishes the surface where the 
h^jht parts of the picture are to he Whewf ho 
wishes it to pick up as much ink as possible 
m order to impnnt the darkest parts he 
leaves it rough. The process was invented 
m 1642 by Ludwig von Sxc^gen, an officer in 
the forces of William VI, Landgrave of licsse 
Our Prmce Rupert was a mczzotintcr, 

Ital mezzo Unto half tinted, mezzo half, Unto, 
oo?our^ to tinge* tint, L, tingere to dye, 
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Ml 


MIGRO- 


mi (m 5 ) This is ajiother iorm ot me See 
me r2] 

miaow (mx ou'), n The cry ot a cat 
V t To make this cry. (F miaou, miauler ) 
This word is an example of onomatopoeia 

the sound imitates the meaning A cat 

mews when it makes a small whinmg cry, it 
miaows when it is determmed to attract 
attention 
See mew [2j 

miasma (mx az' m^, n. Poisonous or 
noxious vapour ansmg from marshes, etc , 
the infection caused by this , moral infection 
pi miasmata (miaz'mata) (F miasme) 
At one time it was thought that the 
miasma or miasm (mi' azm, « ) of swamps 
caused malaria It has been discovered, 
however, that people do not get this disease 
by breathmg miasmal (mi az' mal, ad$ ) 
vapour The mosq^uitoes that breed in 
miasmic (mi az' mik, ad^ ) or miasmatic 
(mi az mat' ik, ad^ } 
swamps are the real 
' source of malaria In a 
figurative sense, writers 
refer to the miasmata of 
evil 

Gr s pollution, defile 
ment, from vmainein to 
stam, pollute. 

miaul (mi awl'), v % 

To mew like a cat v t 
To utter in this way A 
cat that miauls contin- 
uously causes great 
annoyance In a humor- 
ous sense, a smger is 
said to miaul a song, it 
he has a miauling (mi awl ' 
ing, adj ) voice, rescmb 
hng that of a real miauler 
(mi awl' er, «» ), a cat. 

Imitative, F miauler 
See mew [2], mowl 

mica (mi' ka), n An 
important mineral tliat 
can be divided mto thin, 
tough and shining 
plates, sometimes used 
instead of glass (F 
mica ) 

Mica IS a non-con 
ductor and is extensively 
used m electrical appar 
atus It IS able to 
withstand heat and it is 
made into chmineys for 
gas lamps, pe^-holes m 
boilers, etc In Siberia, 
large sheets of mica aro used lor window 
panes, and the Russian battleships formerly 
had mica for the windows of portholes 
Mica-schist (n ] or mica-slate (n ) is a mica 
ceous (mi ka' snus, adj ) rock formed of layers 
of mica, with quartz sandwiched between 
L mfca particle, crumb, conncctod by some, 
probably wrongly, with micSre to gleam, shme 


mickle (mik' 



MiohaelmM — St Miok««U in whoie honour 
tho iectiTal of MiehaelniM was institntodL 


mice (mis) This is the pluial ol mouse 
See mouse 

Michnelmas (mik' el mas), » The least 
of St Michael the Archangel, September 29th 
(F la Samt-Michel ) 

The festival of Michaelmas was instituted 
m 487 in honour of St Michael and All 
Angels It is observed in the Church of 
England as well as in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and is also the day on which magis- 
trates are appointed 

In England Michaelmas is one of the four 
quarter days on which rents are paid The 
wild aster (Aster tripohum) or sea starwort 
of the salt marshes is called the Michaelmas- 
daii^ (n ) The name is also given to several 
cultivated species of aster, especially the 
Aster tradescantiat which has purple flowers 

From Michael, Heb Mlkhael (who is like 
God ?) and mass [i] 

1 ), adj Large, great . 
many, much n A large 
amount. Other forms 
are meikle (mik' 1), 
muckle (mfik' 1 ) (F 
beaucoup . grande 
quantiti ) 

This word is used 
chiefly in Scotland In 
dialect it IS usually spelt 
and pronounced muckle, 
but mickle and meikle 
are often used by modem 
Scottish writers An old 
proverb runs “ Many a 
little makes a muckle ” 
Common feut word 
M E mikel, muohel, A -S 
micel, mycel , cp O H G 
mihill, O Norse mikell, 
Goth mihil-s , akin to 
L magnus, Gi mega^ 
(gen megaUovC\» Sansk 
maha great See much 
mior-, micro-. Pre- 
fixes meanmg small, or 
connected with small- 
ness, and, in science, 
sometimes signifying one 
millionth, (F mter-^ 
micro - ) 

This prefix modifies 
tho word to which it is 
jomed by indicating 
that the thing itself is 
small, os microlith, a 
minute stone, and micro- 
organism, a minute plant 
or animal It also shows 
that tho word is asso- 
ciated with small things, as micrometer, 
an instrument lor measuring very small 
distances, etc In science, a micro-gram (mi 
kro grfim, n) is a name for one-niilUonth 
part of a ^ram Similar words aro inicici- 
amptre, nucrolitre 

Combining foim of Or mtkros (earlier bmihroA) 
small, little 


I 


I 
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BAIGROBE 


MIGROMILLIMETRE 


zxiiC3^be (ml' krdb), n An extremely 
small living llung, either plant or animm, 
especially a bacterium or microzyme (F 
microbe ) ^ 

Microbes are mmute lorms of lile to bo seen 
onlv under a powerful microscope T3^hoid 
fev^ and other diseases caused by these 
minute organisms are called microbial (ml 
kro' bi al, adj ) diseases, and are said to be 
due to microbic (ml kro' bik, adj ) infection, 
by nucrobian (mi kro ' bi an, ad^ ) organisms 
Many microbes aie injurious to life , others, 
such as those made use of in cheese-making 
and other industries, are extremely useful 
The study of microbes is known as micro- 
biology (mi kr6 bi oV o ji, n) A student of 
this science is a microbiologist (mi kro bi 
oF o jist, n ). 

From Gt mtkros little, btos life Syn 
B acterium, germ 

microcephalic (mi kro se iSl' ik), 
Having an abnormally small skull (F 
nttcroiSphale ) 

This word is used chiefly with relerence 
to the human head Some primitive races, 
such as the Tasmanians were microcephalic or 
microcephalous (mi kro sef ' d lus adj ) The 
arrested growth of the head prevents the 
brain from developmg and causes weakness 
of mmd Those who suffer from this 
abnormahty are described as microcephalic 
idiots 

From Gr mxkros small, hepkalS head 
zmcrochronometer (mi kro kro nom'^ e 
ter), n A dehcately adjusted watch This 
IS used to measure very short intervals of 
time, such as the fraction of a second during 
which a bullet passes from one point to 
^mother 

£ micro- and chronometer 
micrococcus (mi kro kok' us), n A very 
small one-celled fungus or bacterium 
pi micrococci (mi kro kok^ si) 

Micrococci are rounded m form and mcrease 
in number by constantly dividing into two 
The micrococcus of diphtheria causes the 
disease by mvachug the human throat 
E micro- and coccus 

zmcrocosm (mi' krd kozm), n A world 
in httle , man taken as representing it 
(F mtorocosme ) 

Philosophers used to speak of the umverse 
as the macrocosm, and man, a representation 
m httle of ever^mg, as the microcosm 
Hence the word is used of small thmgs that 
t3rpify great ones London may be r^^arded 
as a microcosmic (ml kro koz' mik, adi ) 
civilization, and the Wembley Exhibition of 
1924-2^ can be described as a microcosm of 
the Bntisb Empire The rare word micro- 
cosmology (mi kro koz mol' o ji, « ) means 
a treatise, and nucrocosmography (mi krd 
koz mog' r& fi, » ), an essay on 

Gr wtAros^maill, hosmos world See cosmic, 
imorolith (mi' kro lith), n A tiny 
needle-shaped particle found m some rocka 
(F. nucrolithe ) 

The glassy parts of feldspar and hornblende 


are sometimes microlithic (mi kro lith ' ik, adi ) 
that IS, they contain microliths In another 
sense, ancient stone monuments that are 
constructed of small stones, as distinguished 
from megaliths, are said to be microhthic, 
and to be the work of a microhthic people’ 
Gr mikro’i small, stone 

zmcrology (mi krol' o ji), n The 
branch of science that deals with very minute 
objects , undue application to small or 
trivial matters , liair-splitting (F micro- 
logic ) 

Scientific microlog;^ dejxjnds upon the 
microscope to make visible the minute plants 
and animals studied by the micrologist (mi 
krol' o jist, n) In the Middle Ages philoso- 
phers were fond of micrological (ml kro loj' 
Ik dl, adj ) discussions, but their micrology 
was often no more than hair-splitting To 
study a book xmcrologically (mi kro lo] ' ik 
al Ii, adv ) IS to pay great attention to 
small details, and so run <i nsk of not appre- 
ciating it as an artistic whole 

Gr mzkros small, -logia combining lorm of 
logos discourse, science 



Allieromatar — A mforometMr fai omcI for moMuxinf 
Torr small disUkaow aad anshw. 

zoicrometer (mi krom' 6 t6r), n An 
instrument for measuring very small dis- 
tances and angles (1^ micrometre ) 

Ihe accurate construction and «aajustmcnt 
of scientific instruments depcncl upon the 
minute moasuremonts afforded by micro- 
meters of various kinds One type takes the 
form of a screw with a carefully graduated 
thread. A single turn serves to advance the 
screw one-twonticth of an inch The head 
of the screw is marked off into sixty sections, 
so that it IS possible to give one-sixtieth of a 
turn to the screw, thus advan< mg the head 
one twelvo-hundrcdtli part of an inch 
Micrometers aro also used m astronomy, 
and some are const ructe<l to siiow the exact 
position of a star to within one twentv-hvc 
thousandth part of an mch 
From E mxcro' ami mHer 
mioro t m UiTn etre (mi kro miFlim2M6r), 
n The millionth p»irt of a miUnnetro, or 
about one twenty-five millionth part of an 
mch , one thousandth part of a millimetre, 
a micron (F mxcromxlhmUre, mxcron ) 

In microscopic botany, the Lirger mxcro- 
milhmetre — that is, 001 mm — has been 
used by some scientists as a standartl of 
zneasurement 
IFTom rmero- and nxiUxmeire 
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zzucron (mi' kron), n One thousandth 
of a millimetre (F micron ) 

This minute measurement is represented 
by the symbol y. The length of an ether 
wave m vacuo has been calculated as one 
imcron, and Lord Kelvin suggested that the 
length of time taken by the vibration should 
be called a mikrom (mi' krom, n ) 

Gr neuter of mikros small 
rrucro-organism (mi kr6 or' gan izm), 
n An extremely small animal or plant 
(F rmcro-orgamsme, mtcrorganisme ) 

From micro- and o%ganism 
xxucroplione (mi' kro f5n), n An appar- 
atus for amplifying or transmitting sounds 
by variations m the resistance of an electrical 
circuit (F microphone ) 

The microphone is the " ear ” of a broad 
castmg transmitter and the mouthpiece of a 
receivmg set There is a microphonic (ml 
kro fon' ik, adj ) transmitter m every 
telephone It consists of many carbon grains 
packed between two plates connected to an 
electric circuit 

When one speaks mto the transmitter the 
nearer plate shakes, the pressure between 
the grains vanes, and there are changes in the 
flow of current These changes affect the 
receiver at the other end of the hne, causing 
its diaphragm, or plate, to quiver in the 
same way , thus the sound-waves are repro- 
duced, and can be heard by the person at 
the receiver 

The science of stren^hening weak sounds 
is called microphomcs (mi kro fon' iks, n pi) 
Gr mihros small, phOni voice 



Microphone —A microphone, such ns is used for 
broadcastins, showing the method of suspension 


zmciroplLOto^apIiy (mi kro lo tog 
ra fi), n The photographing of objects 
through a microscope (F micropkotographie ) 
Microphotography is of great importance 
in many sciences A microphotograph (mi 
kro fo' to gra.f, n ), that is, a photographic 
record of what the eye sees with the aid ot 
a microscope, enables the scientist to study 
at leisure the tmy cells of the human body 
or the anatomy of an insect A micro- 
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photograph also means a photograph reduced 
to a very minute size 

From E micro- and photography 
zmcroscope (mi' kr6 sk6p), n An 
apparatus with lenses adjusted to give a 
large and clear image of objects or details 
too small to be seen with the naked eye 
(F microscope ) 

The ordinary pocket magnifying-glass is a 
simple form of microscope The compound 
microscope, a scien- 
tific optical instru- 
ment, consists of a 
combination of lenses, 
comprising an object- 
glass and eye-piece, 
arranged m a tube so 
that the distance be- 
tween them may be 
varied The lenses 
magnify an object 
placed under the 
microscope, so that 
to the eye the object 
appears of larger size 
In tins way things 
that are microscopic 
(mi kro skop' ik, 
adj ), or microscopi- 
cally (ml kro skop' 
ik al h, adv ) small 
— that is, so smaU 
MicutMoopa. — O m of the 3*3 to be seen only 

MMral typea of tmoro* With a miCrOSCOpe 

•®®**®* — ^become plainly 

visible The practice or the science of using 
microscopes is called microscopy (mi kros' 
ko pi, n ), and one who is skilled in their use 
IS a microscopist (mi kros' ko pist, n ) 
An 3 rthing relating to the microscope is 
microscopical (mi kro skop' ik al, adj ) 

Gr mikros small, and *ikopos watcher observer, 
trom skopein to see See scope 
microseism (mi' kro sizm), n A very 
slight trembling of the earth^s crust (F 
microsisme ) 

Earthquakes are not alwajrs so violent as 
to overthrow buildings Their force vanes 
down to the faint tremors, or microseisms, 
that arc recorded on the microseismograph 
(mi kro siz' mo gr&f, n), a very deUcate 
scientific instrument used for observations 
Gr mikros small, seismos shaking, earthquake 
miorotasimeter (ml kro tfi sim' 6 t6r), 
n An apparatus lor measuring minute 
changes in pressure by means of vanations 
of current in an electneal circuit 

From Gr mikros small, tasts strain, metron 
measure, gauge 

microtome (mi' kro tom), n An instru- 
ment for cutting extremely thin sections of 
substances to bo viewed under the micro- 
scope (F microtome ) , 

A microtome may take the toim ol a, 
slidmg razor, or the knife itsell may l>e fixed 
and the object moved against its edge In 
some cases the movements arc automatic 




MICROZOA 


mtodub 


The thing to be cut is usually embedded 
m wax or gum, which is sliced with it A 
good microtome will cut shoes one ten- 
thousandth part ol an inch in thickness 
Gr tnikroi> small, tofnos cutting from /urn- 
root of temfie%n to cut 

zmerozoa (mi kro zd' a), m pi Micir^ 
scopic living creatures , the infusoria (F 
m%crozoa%r 6 s ) 

This IS a general name for infusoria, 
rotifers, and other animalcules The zo^ 
phytes that build coral reefs are microzoir 
(mi kro zd' ik, adj ) creatures 
Gr mtkros small xSon ammal 



Microsoic — Star coral, which ta tho work of tiny 
soophytoc, or microzolo craatnres 


znrerozyme (ml' kro zim), n A microbe 
that causes fermentation and decay 

The mmute hving particles called micro- 
zymes are said by some scientists to be 
capable of developmg mto bactena 
Gr mtkfQs small, xynU leaven 
zmd (mid), adj Middle prep Amid 
(F central, entre ) 

This word is seldom used alone, except in 
poetry One of Thomas Moore's Irish melodies 
begms with the hne, " At the mid hour of 
mght, when stars are weeping, I lly ” 
OSierally, mid is employed m combination 
with another word, to which it is often lomed 
by a h3^hen 

The preposition, used only m poetry, 
where it is sometimes written as 'mid," is 
a shortened form of the word amid In 
" The Scholar Gipsy," Matthew Arnold 
wrote “ But 'mid th^ drmk and clatter 
he would fly " 

Poets sometimes use the superlative form 
midmost (mid' m 5 st, prep ), winch means 
m the very midst of For example, in the 
mtroduction to " The Earthly Paradise " 
Wilham Moms wrote, " Midmost the beating 
of the steely sea " The midmost {n ) ot 
Africa is the very centre or midmost (adj.) part 
of the continent 

Noon is midday {n ), and the meal wo eat 
about this tune is our midday (adj ) meal 
For midnight, see midnight Mid-heaven (».) 
IS the midst of heaven or the heavens In 
mid-career (» ). or mid-course (» ) is m the 
middle of one’s career or course 

A ship IS m xmd-ocean (» ) or mid-sea (n,j 
when far away from land, A vessel is anchored 
m midstream (n ) when Iving in the middle of 


a nver , a cunent often luns most strongly 
midstream (adv ) that is, down the centre 
of a channel 

Dresses, customs, turmture, and other 
things are called mid-Victorian {adj ) which 
belong to the middle part of Queen Victoria's 
reign, say, from tS6o to 1880 The people of 
that period are spoken of as mid-Victonans 
in pi ) 

In cricket, the ott-sido lieldsman who 
stands about twenty yards or more to the left 
of the bowler is called mid-off (n ) TTie 
fieldsman occupying the corresponding 
position to tlie nght ot the bowler is called 
mid-on {n ), and th(‘ one on the on-side of 
the wicket, standing about midway between 
short-leg and mid-on, is called mid-wicket (w ) 

The golf -club called a mid-iron (« ) is the 
iron club used for strokes that need less 
lofting than those played with the iron 
Doctors and surgeons speak of the mid- 
bram {n ), etc 

Coinmon leut A -b , mtdd , cp Dutch wad-, 
O H G »uih, O Norse, wWi-r, Goth, mtdjp-s , 
akin to L mcdius. Or »2^s(slos for methvo^, 
Tnsh mid-, Sansk niadfiya 

Midas (mi' dhs). « An extremely 
wealthy man (F mtdas ) 

According to legend, Midas was a king 
of Phrygia to whom the gods gave the power 
of turning mto gold everything ho touched 
When he found that evtm his iood turned 
into gold he askoil to be rehevesi ol tins 
mconvenient faculty He was told to bathe 
m the Itivor Pactolus, whose sands bcc.une 
golden as the waters washed away the 
" golden touch " 

Midas IS also said to liave had cars like 
those of an ass Having d<K:ulcd against 
Apollo in a music*il contest lietween the god 
and Fan, the god milicted this deformity 
upon Midas as a puni^^hment Midas hid 
ms cars by wcanng a J Phrygian cap 

xmddle (mid' \), ad) bilnated etiuaily 
distant from the extremes , mean , central , 
intermediate , cent ml , mtiTvening , m 
grammar, l>ctween active an<l i>,issive 
n That which is eciuulistant from the extrem 
itics , that part which is internushato . 
the cent nil point or part , the waist v t 
To put or set in the middle , i>f a s,ul,to told 
m the middle, in football and hoekc>, to 
propel (the ball) into inid-held from the sides 
(F erntrai, du centre, du miheu, centre, 
miheu , centraliser, placer an centre,) 

The gcologuMl age the Old and 

New Stone Ages is cnlletl the M«ldle Stone 
Age, or JMcsolithie Age If there are three 
floors to a house they an ‘ <.all<Hl tiu apjier. 
middle, and lower fltior> I he bull 's-eye is in 
the muldJo ot the target Wetlnesthiy is the 
middle day of the week \\ h«*n wt* say that 
in the mxuclle of bathing, ti HWimmer rtnuem 
bored the dangerous tide, we use the phnise, 
'* m the middle of," to mean during or 
while b«ithxng A i>erson who is no 
longer young ami yet cannot Ix^ iMiled old 
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MIDNIGHT 


has reached middle age {n ), that is, from 
thirty-five to fifty years of age, and is said 
to be middle-aged (adj ) 

In the history of Europe, the ten centuries 
that follow the fall of Rome (a d 476) have 
been called the Middle Ages , the term now 
more commonly denotes the last five hundred 
years of this period The large group of people 
in England midway between the aristocracy 
and the labouring classes is termed the 
middle class (w ) This includes professional 
men and their families, merchants, business 
men, etc Places where numbers of such 
people live are middle-class {adj ) districts 
The part of a landscape that lies between 
the foreground and the remote distance is 
termed the middle distance {n ) Some early 
painters were unable to give the effect of a 
middle distance , their foregrounds merge 
suddenly into the far distance Midme 
English (» ) la the form of the English 
language spoken between about 1150 and 
1500 ft is mtermediate between Old English 
or Anglo-Saxon, and Modem Enghsh The 
nuddle finger is the second finger, having on 
one side the thumb and index finger, and on 
the other side the ring and little finger 

The Chinese have long called their country 
the Middle Kmgdom (« ) because it is sur- 
rounded by other countries A middleman 
(» ) 13 an agent, wholesaler, or shopkeeper, 
through whose hands merchandise passes 
after leaving the producer and before 
reaching the consumer 

In Rugby football, the playerb of the 
second row m a scrum are callca the middle 
row {n ) They are also referred to as the 
lock,'^ because they bind together the other 
players m a scrum In logic the term 
appearing m each premise of a syllogism, 
but not in the conclusion, is known as the 
middle term (n ) 

In Greek grammar there is a middle voice 
(« ), between active and passive, m which the 
action of the verb is regarded as affectmg 
its subject 

Anjrthmg of medium size, quality, condi- 
tion, or value, is described as middling (mid'’ 
ling, adj ) A middlmg book is neither very 
good nor very bad — ^it may be fairly good 
An ordinary pianist plays middling {aav ) — 
a colloqmal word — or middlingly (mid^ ling h, 
adv ) well 

The coarse part of ground wheat, and other 
goods of medium grade, are termed middlings 
(mid' hngz, n pi) 

M E and A -S mtddel (both adj and n ) , 
cp Dutch mtddel (adj and n ), G mitUl moans, 
midmost Extended from mid [i] SvN adj 
Central, mtermediate, mtervonmg, medial n 
Centre, interior Ant adj Outer, outside n 
Border, circumference, oxtonor, ponmoter 
middy (mid' i) This is an abbreviation 
of midshipman See under midship 

xmdge (mij), n A tiny, delicate fly 
resembhng the gnat , a very small person 
a dwarf (F. moucheron, cous%n, natn.) 


Gnats or mosquitoes are popularly called 
midges, and vice versa, for they outwardly 
resemble each other, but the true midges 
belong to the family Chironomidae They are 
alUed to the gnats, but are generally harm- 
less, as few species possess mstruments for 
piercing the skin 

On summer evenmgs swarms of midges 
are often seen dancing m the air These are 
the plumed midges (Chironomus pjumosus), 
perhaps the best known species The name 
lefers to the feathery antennae of the males 
Their larvae are bright red, and, like those 
of most midges, live in stagnant water 


/ 

/ 


i 



An msigmficant or dimmutivo person is 
sometimes described as a mere midge, or a 
midget (mij ' it, n ) This last word is specially 
used to mean a dwarf exhibited in places 
of amusement 

M E mtgge, mugga, A -S mycg{e} gnat , cp 
Dutch mug, G muche Perhaps imitative of the 
insect's buzzing sound Gr myia fly may bo 
related 

midlazid (mid' land), adj Situated in or 
belonging to the mtenor of a country, w. 
This part of a country. (F du centre, central, 
mediterrand, intdrteur ) 

The midlands of England are the counties 
of Leicester, Rutland, Nottingham, Derby, 
Northampton, and Warwick Ihc Mediter- 
ranean IS sometimes called tlie Midland Sea, 
which is a translation of the Latin words 
from which its name is denved 
From E mid [i] and land 
madaiglxt (mid' nit), n Twelve o'clock 
at mglit , the middle of the night , intense 
darkness adj Occurring in, or^bclongmg to, 
the middle of the night , dark , secict 
(F minuit, de nocturne) 

Midmght occurs midway between night 
and morning, or between a m {ante niendiem) 
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YUiiAw^^t- aon.— Th* man mm it appears above the monnkama Md gUaers of one of the aslaads of 

the Spitsbersen sronp, sitnated some four hundred miles north of Norway. 


and p m {post mendtem). The night when 
there is no moon, is supposed to be at its 
darkest in the midnight nour, and m fairy- 
lore it IS the time of witches and elves 

jIn A Midsummer Night*s Dream (v, i ), 
Theseus puts an end to the revels at his 
palace, by saying " The iron tongue of 
midnight hath told twelve ** No sooner do 
the morteds depart than Puck, followed by 
Oberon and Titauia and their fairy tram, 
come m A midmghtly (mid n£t' h, adh ) 
event is one that happens every midnight 
Big Ben, at Westminster, midnightly {adv ) 
chimes twelve 

North of the Arctic circle, the midnight sim 
(n ) IS visible durmg the middle ten weeks 
of the 3 rear The sun is seen to slope to the 
horizon at midmght, and then slowly nse 
above it agam Hammerfest, the most 
northerly town m Europe, is visited by 
many tourists who come to Norway, the 
“ Land of the Midnight Sun," expressly to 
see this wonderful spectacle 

From E tntd [x] and n%ghf 

mid-off (mid of') For this cricketing 
term, tnidr-on, etc , see under mid 

noidraflCh (mid' r&sh), n An ancient 
collection of Hebrew commentaries on the 
Old Testament 

This IS a general name given to old 
Jewish wntmgs that aim at expounding the 
hidden meaning of the Hebrew ocnptures 

Heb =5* explaaaPon, exposition 

midrib (mid' nb), n The mam nb, 
run n i n g through the central part of a leaf 
(F nervuve midtane ) 

The zmdnb is a contmuation of the stalk 
joining the leaf to its branch or mam stem 
It extends through the leaf to its extreme 
pomt The leaves of the oak and beech 
have one midnb, but Ibe monkshood and 
fig have several 

From E m\d [i] and rib 


midrxff (mid' nf), n This is a less 
common name for the duiphragm See 
diaphragm (F dtaphragtne ) 

A-S midhrtj, horn miei(d) mid (ij. hrif belly, 
akin to L corpus body 

midship (mid' ship), » The middle 
and broadest part of a ship or boat adi 
At or belonging to this part 

Young sailors who were learning to be 
officers on old time men-of-wnr hvea in the 
midship This gave nse to the title midship- 
man (mid' ship m&n, w ), which is still held 
by lumor officers of the KoynX Navy, who 
rank between cadets and suD-heutc«nnts 
Humorous writers have used the term 
midshipmite (mid' sliip mit, n ) to desenbe 
a very small or very young midshipman. 
From £ mtd [i] anti ^htp 
midst (midst), n '1 he middle prep 
Amidst, in the middle of (F milieu^ parmi ) 
It IS pleasant to find onobclf in the midst 
of, or among, fnends We do not talk as 
freely or intimately when there are strangerb 
in our midst, tliat is, among us. The preposi- 
tion IS used only m ixietry The phrase, 
" First, last, and midst," is adverbial, and 
IS derived from a similar phrase of Milton's, 
in '* Paradise Lost " 

Foi M E midden (gon of mid)t t being added 
as in a^lalnst, whiht See mid [i j 

midsuxiamer (mid' stim 6r), n. Ihe 
middle of summer (F, pUin did, la Saint- 
lean ) 

About June2i&t,thc sun passes the summer 
solstice, that is, the point at wliuh it is 
fartlicst nortli of the equator 'rius event 
marks the penod known as mwlsummer, 
oltliough June i 24 tli, Uie nearest quarter day, 
IS called midsuiximer day (n ) l*eople once 
believed that madness was common at this 
time, and the jjhrasc, midsummer madness, 
meamng the height of madness, is a survival 
of this superstition. 

From E mid £1] and summer* 
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midway (mid' wa), adj. Situated m the 
middle , moderate adv Half-way (F 
moyen, dquid^stant, d m%-chemin) 

Cars travelling towards each other at the 
same speed from opposite ends of a road will 
pass midway Some people brush their hair 
with a midway parting The centre of a hne 
is midway between the two ends 
From E m%d [i] and way 
zmdwliiter (mid' wm ter), n The middle 
of winter (JF pletnhwer) 

Wmter lasts from the begmnmg of Decem- 
ber to the end of February, and m these 
months the weather is most severe Mid- 
wmter, the middle of this period, is therefore 
about halfway through January Popularly, 
midwmter is the wmter solstice, December 
2ist, the date at which, astronomically, 
wmter begms On this date the night and 
day are of equal length Chnstmaa-tide is so 
near this date that it is sometimes reckoned 
as midwmter 

Prom E mtd [ij and winter 
mien (mSn), n Aspect , appearance , 
air , manner , visible sign of inward 
character (F mine, avr, allure) 

The mien of the Lord Mayor^s coachman 
is imposmg The mien of a policeman who 
has caught a thief is temf3nng 
Ongm doubtful , probably a shortened form 
of obsolete demean (n ), behaviour See demean 
Influenced by F mine look, aspect of the face, 
perhaps of Celtic ongin cp Breton mm muzzle, 
Insh men mouth 

imft (mif), n A tnflmg quarrel , a fit 
of pique or lU-temper v % To be needlessly 
offended , to be displeased i; f To annoy , 
to vex (F hromllerte, hoicderte, fdcherie , 
se fdcher, tncommoder, tourmenter ) 

Perhaps an interjcctional expression of dis- 
pleasure , cp G muff snarling, grumbling, 
also inter Syn » Huff, pot, quarrel v Annoy, 
ruffle, vex Ant v Delight, please, satisfy 
miglit [i] (mit), n Great strength of 
body or mind , power to enforce will or 
authority (F force, puissance ) 

The whole might of the British Empire 
was exerted m the World War In a tug-of- 
war the teams pull gainst each other with 
all therr might and mam, that is, strenuously 
with all their power Wo speak of the 
mighty (mi' ti, adj ) will of the people 
Nimrod was described as a imghty hunter 
(Genesis x, 9), and Stonehenge is a mighty 
relic of the past Adverbially the word is 
used only m a colloquial way, as when we 
say that a person is imghty {adv ) clover 
Two strong wrestlers struggle mightily 
(mi' ti h, adv), that is, m a imghty manner, 
together A person who is mistily amused 
IS amused to a considerable extent Mighti- 
ness (mi' ti nes, n ) is the condition of being 
mighty, and we speak of the mightiness of 
the law,*' or of a person's intellect 
A-S miht , cp Dutch and G macht, O Norse 
mdtt-r , from the root of A -S magan to bo able 
See may [i] Syn Energy, force, means, re- 
sources, strength Ant Impotence, inability, 
feebleness, weakness 
026 


ixuglit [2] (mit) This is the past tense 
of may See may [i] 

mignon (min' y6n), adj Small ann 
dehcate (F mignon ) 

Damty articles and pretty httle childred 
are said to be mignon 
From G minne love, or Celtic little 

See minion, minor, minus 

znignoxiette (mm y6 net*}, n An annual 
plant. Reseda odorata, with fragrant, grevish- 
green flowers (F. risida ) 

Mi^onette is a native of Egypt, and was 
mtroduced mto England by Lord Bateman 
in 1742 from the Royal Garden at Pans 



Micnonette . — A nmtSve of Egypt, the tweet naelling 
mignonette wee mtrodnoed into England from Peru. 


It thrives well m England, and, as m other 
countries, has become an established favour- 
ite owing to its pleasant odour 
F mignonnette, fem , dim of mtgnon See 
mignon 

migraine (mS gran) This is another 
form of megnm See megnm 

xmgrate (mi grat' , mi' gr§.t), vi To 
wander , to move from one dwelling-place 
or region to another (F emigrer, faireune 
un^ation ) 

This word has a very important use in 
connexion with the wonderful habit that 
causes cei tain birds and other animals to come 
and go witli the seasons The swifts migrate 
with extraordinary punctuality, but the 
lemmings migrate at irregular penods The 
return to England of such migratory (mi' 
gra to n, adj) or migrant (mi' giAnt, adj ) 
birds as the nightingales and the swallows 
is timed nearly as- regularly as that of the 
swifts and cuckoos 

The annual migrations (migrS.' shunz, n pi ) 
of swallows, cranes, and wild ducks are 
performed in vast bcklies containing swarms 
of migrants (n pi), or migrators (mi gra' torz, 
npl), and many t5rpcs of birds travel 
enormous distances ovor land and sea The 
cuckoo, for instance, sometimes flics from 
tlie far north of Europe across tlie tropics into 
the Southern Hemisphere 

Certain insects also have migratory habits, 
and the migrations of locusts are on such a 
huge scale that their flying armies cover 
areas of hundreds of square miles In early 

« 5 
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tunes Europe was repeatedly invaded by 
hordes of migrators, or migrants, p^les 
from the East In histone times, the Hum 
migrated westwards from Central Asia, tlie 
G^tbs southwards from the Vistuln, and 
the Arabs westwards across Africa into 
Spam, from Arabia 

L L migratus, p p of mtgyare to migrate, to 
roam 



Misratory — One of the ndcretory loouA whi^ 
onnawoniilly pay an onveloome vialt to Ensland. 
The lueet does mudbi d«ma«e to crops 


Mikado (mi ka' do), n The Emperoj 
of Japan (F Mikado ) 

In ancient Japan the houses of ordinary 
people generally took the form of huts 
partly sunk m the ground, with an opening 
through which the inhabitants had to creep 
By comparison the emperor’s palace towered 
so high that it was spoken of as the buildmg 
on which the morning sun shines direct 
The emperor himself received the title 
O-mtkado, that is, the great subhme gate 
This has remained the personal title of the 
ruler of Japan 

From Japanese mt sublime, ketdo gate , cp 
Subltme Porte (of the Tuxlnsh government) 
mil (mil), n The thousandth part of 
an mch 

The expression per mil means not per 
million but per thousand, since it comes from 
the Latm word for a thousand The size 
of wire gauges are now expressed in mils 
The British imperial standard wire gauge 
(S W G ), No lo, for example, is one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight mils in diameter 
L mills thousand 

noila^ (mH' aj) This is another form 
of mileage See under mile 
Tmloh (milch), ad^ Yielding milk 
(F d la%t, Unt%er ) 

A milch cow IS one which is kept for 
milkmg purposes A person from whom 
money is easily obtainea is sotpetiraes called 
a mildi-cow (n ) 

M E mtlche, A -S mtlce, from the root of milk 
mild (mfld), adj Gentle or kind , tem- 
perate , not harsh or severe , (of beer) not 
bitter , (of metals) soft and malleable 
(F doux, himn, ligev, malUahle ) 

It IS agreeable to hve with a person ol a 
mild disposition, ]u^ as it is pleasant to 
have a spell of mild weather a^er a long 


period of snow and frost Klild steel is soft 
and malleable, for it contains a low percentage 
of carbon When necessary, a patient 13 
given a mild drug, one that is not drastic 
Usually the nervous boy will answer the 
demands of a bully mildly (mild' li, adv ) and 
meekly We can contrast the mildness (mild' 
n 6 s, n ) of winter in Britain witli the seventy 
of the Canadian winter To milden (mild' 
gh, V t and t ) is to make or become mild 
or milder 

Common Tout word A -S milde , cp Dutch, 
G niildf Icel nnld-r» Goth inild-s Said to be 
akin to Gr maUhakos soft, gentle, O Insh meld 
pleasant, and possibly E melt 

mildew (mil' du), n A harmful fungoid 
growth developing on plants, paper, cloth, 
and food w / To affect or taint with mildew, 
v% To be affected or tamted with mildew 
(F rouille, ymldiou , roinller,) 

The word mildew is tlio popular name given 
to vanous minute fungi because of their 
appearance, and because of the sudden, 
dew-hke manner of their occurrence It often 
appears on pictures hung on damp walls or 
clothes stored in a damp room When it is 
present no one can mistake the damp, 
mildewy (mil' du 1 , adj ) odour that pervades 
the place There aie many species of 
mildew The com-mildew, hop-mildew, and 



Mildew — Hennfol fungi, populurly known •• 
mildew, showing up us white putohes on the stems 
of u rose in winter 


vme-mildow are parasites on living phints, 
and tlie mildews on damp clothing ancl paper 
arc saprophytes, that is, they subsist on 
matter which is already dead 

A -S mcledeaw mildew, lit tn ally h<»io>dcw, 
from mele, mil honey, and d^aw dew . op 
O H G milttou, G mchltau, Dutch meeldauw 
See molhforous, dew 

mile (mil), n A measure of length 
equal to one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty yards (I?* 7nille,) 

Tnis IS the English statute or legal mile, 
taken from the komaii “ tliousaiul paces,*' 
that IS, double paces, which aiuoimlCfl lo 
about one tliousand six Jiundred and eighteen 
yards The length of the mile has varied 
in different parts of Britain and at different 
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penods Even now the Insh rustic mile of 
^er two thousand yards is still in use But 
to-day the legal mile throughout the British 
Empire is one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty yards The geographical or nautical 
mile, used at sea, is six thousand and eighty 
feet, being one minute of a great circle of 
the earth On many roads a milepost (n ), 
or milestone (n),i 3 placed at the beginnmg 
of each mile This enables anyone travellmg 
by road to reckon the mileage (mU' a], w ) of 
his journey An athlete who specializes in 
runmng races of one mile length is a miler 
(mir er, w ) , on© who goes in for longer 
Stances is a two-miler, five-miler, and so on 
A -S mil, L pi of mtlle {passuum) 

a thousand^aces, milha being taken as a fem 
sing n , so metle, etc 

Mileslsui (mi 15^ shi an , mi shi An), 
ad^ Relatmg to the ancient Insh n On© of 
this race (F mtUsten ) 

There is a legend which relates that about 
1300 B c two sons of Milesius, a fabled kmg 
of Spam, conquered Ireland Their supposed 
descendants, the High Kings, reigned at Tara 
as overlords till about a d 1000 Hence an 
Irishman is sometimes jocularly called a 
Milesian. 



Milfoil — The pretty blosaom of the milfoil, which 
arowa on the banks and by the roadside. 


TnilfojJ. (nul' foil), n The common 
name of the yarrow {Achillea millefolium), 
given also to some other plants (F achilUe, 
mille-feuille ) 

The milfoil grows on banks and by the 
roadside It has numerous very finely 
divided leaves, on account of which it gets 
its name, and bears small white or rose- 
coloured flowers 

O F milfoil, L millefolium, from mille thou- 
sand, folium leaf 

miliary (miF 1 a n), adj Resemblmg 
millet seed (F. mihaire ) 

Little hard bodies, about the size of millet 
seeds, which form in diseased lungs, are 
called mihary tubercles Certam eruptions of 
the skin are called miliary eruptions, because 


of a similar resemblance to millet seed, and 
the sebaceous glands of the skin are called 
miliary glands for the same reason, as are 
also the breathmg-pores of leaves 

L miharius, from milium millet 

militant (mil' 1 tant), adj Engaged 
m fighting or opposmg constituted powers 
or authorities , combative n A person with 
warlike habits and combative intentions 
(F comhattant, militant , guevroyant , guerrier ) 

To take up a fighting attitude is to show 
militancy (mil' 1 tan si, n), and an act of a 
combative nature is one done militantly (mil' 
i tant h, adv ) 

The Church militant is the Church strug- 
gling against evil here on earth, as (jpposed 
to the Church triumphant m Heaven 
To-day, m working-class organizations those 
members who have revolutionary intentions 
are called the militant party 

L mlhtans (acc -ant-em), p p of mllitdre to 
serve as a soldier {miles, acc mlht-em) Syn 
Aggressive, combative, fighting, forceful, war. 
like Ant Pacific, resigned, submissive, yielding 

mJLlitary (mil' 1 ta ri), adj Belonging 
to soldiers or warfare , soldierly , warhke 
n Troops (F nuhtaire gttemer , mihce, 
soldatesque ) 

Every government is greatly concerned 
with the military affairs of the country it 
governs Without an army imbued with 
militarism (mil' 1 tAr izm, n ), or military spirit, 
it would be unable to go to war to defend 
or advance its own interests Tliere is always 
a danger, however, that when a government 
IS swayed entirely by the militarists (mil' 1 
tar ists, n pi), or supporters of militarism, 
their influence will militarize (mil' i tar iz, 
V t) the country to an undesirable extent 
The Hohenzollern dynasty, for instance, 
imbued Prussia with a militaristic (mil » ta 
nst' ik, adj ) spirit 

In turn a militaristic country alarms 
its more peacclul and civilized neighbours, 
and causes them to push forward with their 
own militarization (nul 1 tax i za' shun, n ). 
The result is the creation of huge aimed 
camps, from which war may break out at any 
moment The word militarily (mil' 1 tar 1 h, 
adv ) means either in a military manner or 
from a military point of view 

In olden times many men held their land 
on military tenure {n ) They wem bound to 
perform military seivice for their lord m time 
of war Military fever (» ) is the name given 
to cntenc or typhus, a disease to wdncli the 
military were once prone in time of war 
A military band {n ) is a musical combination 
consisting of wind mstruments, drums, and 
other percussion mstruments used formilitaiy 
purposes The players arc also called d 
mihtary band Strictly, such a band should 
consist of a full orcliestra of those instru- 
ments, including piccolos, flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, alto clarinet, saxophones, bas- 
soons, double bassoon, comets, trumpets, 
horns, euphoniums, trombones, bombardons. 
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kettle-dniins, side-drums, bass-drum, cym- 
bals, glockenspiel, triangle, and bells 

Tbe Military Cross (« ), a decoration insti- 
tuted in 1915, is awarded for “ services in 
action ** to captams, lieutenants, and warrant 
officers of tlie Bntisli army and the Indian 
and Colonial forces The name of the decora- 
tion is abbreviated to its mitial letters, M C„ 
which are usually written after the name of 
one who has gamM it The Military Medal {n ), 
datmg from 1916, is conferred on non 
commissioned officers, men, and women for 
acts of bravery m the field Many nurses 
received this decoration for bravery and 
devotion durmg the World War It is mdi- 
icated by the letters M M after a name 
At a military tournament (n ) picked 
members of the army give displays of skill 
m competitions of many kinds, and perform 
evolutions on foot and horseback A Royal 
Naval and Military Tournament, on a large 
scale, is held in London every year 

F ffttliiatre, L mlhtdris, from miles (acc 
soldier Syn Martial, militant, 

soldierly n Army, forces, soldiexy, troops 

militate (mil' 1 tat), t; « To operate 
(against) , to be opposed , to contend , to have 
weight or mfiuence m detcnnming a question, 
or opposmg a scheme (F mil iter ) 

It we were asked to support somo foolish 
scheme we should be right m refusing , and 
we could say in reply that reason and 
comnLon sense militated against our support- 
mg the proposal 

L mihtStus, p p of fnllttSre to serve as a 
soldier, from mflis (acc mUit^em) soldioi 

imbtia (mi hsh' a), « A term used 
generally for organized mihtary forces for 
home defence which are not professional m 
character and not permanently embodied 
(F mihce) 

The mi lit ^ IS perhaps the oldest armed 
force m England, as it can be traced to 
Anglo-Saxon times and existed until 1908, 
when, on the formation of the Temtonal 


Force, the term “militia'* disappeared It 
was a reserve force of infantry supplying 
recimts for the Bnlish army In 1921, 
when the reserve forces wcio reorganized, it 
was decided to maintain one militia battalion 
of each regular regiment A member of 
the militia was called a militiaman (mi lish' 
k man, n ) 

L mUitia military service, soldieiv See 
militant Syn Vu'»nhanes, reserves, volunteers 

milk (milk) n The non-tiansparent 
whitish hquid with which m«uiiinals feed 
their young, especially cow’s milk , the 
white juice ot some jfiants , certfiin milk-like 
medical preparations t To <lraw milk 
Irom , to plunder or extract from, especially 
meanly (F lati, trairc, itHcr <saif!(ncr) 

Milk IS itself a valuable fooil, and in the 
form of butter and cheese it .1 fiords two of 
our most wholesome and nutritious eatables 
For convenience of carriage and use there 
are prepared c<m<lensed milk tUid dessicated 
milk, The water is evajujuited and sugar 
added The tins in which the tondensed milk 
is kept arc hcrmetKally sealed 

Things that conUiin or resemble milk are 
said to bo xniUgr (mil' ki, adv ), although their 
milkmess (mir ki nos, «.), or milky <iuahty, 
may be confmcrl to their colour i he Milky 
Way IS the luminous band M nothing across 
the night sky Examined through a teU^scope 
it 18 seen to bo composed of count h'ss stars 
The Milky Way is also called the (Jalaxy 
A delicate amber aliell as s*ud to b<* mJlkily 
(miT ki h, adv ) tmnsparenf A milksop 
(milk' sop, « ) IS a picsre of btcsul soaked in 
milk, but tlie uord is also a contem]>tuous 
name for a spiritless anti elfeminatt* man 
Something that is feeble and insipul is called 
milk-and-watery {tulj ) lioth a row that 
yields plenty oX milk, and a person who is 
skilled m millung cows, are calhsl good 
nlilkers (w pi ) 

A dairymaid or woman who milks cows 
and works on a dairy farm i« called a milk- 
maid {n ) , but a milkman is a man who sells 
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or delivers milk A light cart, drawn by a 
horse and used for this purpose, is called a 
milk-float (w ) or milk-cart {n ) Milk-punch 
(« ) IS a dnnk made of sweetened spirits and 
xmlk Milk chocolate is a preparation made 
of chocolate and milk , milk-sugar is another 
name for lactose, a carbo-hydrate found in 
milk , and milk-teeth (n pi ) are the first 
teeth of a baby or young ammal 

Thme^ of the colour of milk are called 
nulk-wnite {adj ), but the general use of the 
phrase is m the sense of pure white The 
word enters into the names of plants, as, for 
example, in milk-thistle {n ), the sow-thistle 
(SowcAms), and milkweed (n ) or sun spurge, 
wluch have milk-hke juice The plants called 
the milkvetch (« ) and milkwort (« ) or 
polygala, are supposed to mcrease the milk 
suptSy of the cows that eat them 

That from which a thing is dramed may 
be said to be milked But in this sense the 
word is used specially of an action which is 
dishonest or plundering A cunning business 
man is said to milk the market, and a clever, 
wheedling rogue will milk a simple man of 
his wealth The land of Canaan is described 
m the Bible (Exodus m, 8) as flowing with 
milk and honey The phrase, milk and honey, 
IS now used, in much the same sense, to mean 
abundance, especially of food 

Common Tout word A -S meolc, mtlc , cp 
Dutch melkr G mtlch, O Norse miolk, Goth 
mUuk-s akin to L mulgere, Gr amelgein to 
milk 

mall [i] (mil), n A building or machine 
m which com is ground , a factor;* ii <» 
machinery v t To grind , to roughen the 
edge of^ as a com , to full (cloth) , to shape 
(metal) with a rotary cutter v% To move 
round and round in a mass, as cattle (F 
mouhn, manufacture , mondre, crineler, fouler, 
moletter ) 

To some people tlie word mill at once 
suggests a nour-miU But there are also 
cotton-mills, sugar-mills, and paper-mills 


At home we grind oui coflce in a coSco- 
mill, and our pepper in a pepper-miil 

The millboard (mil' b6rd, n ) used for making 
the covers of books is a thick pasteboaid, 
or cardboard A cog of a large toothed 
wheel used in a mill is a mill-cog (n ) 

The water for driving a water-miU is in 
some cases held up by a barrier called a 
miU-dam {n ), which forms a mill-pond (w ), 
or reservoir From this the water flows along 
a channel named a mill-race {n ) and moves 
the floats of the mill-wheel (« ), or water- 
wheel, which is then turned by the water's 
force After leaving the wheel it escapes 
thiough another channel, the mill- tail [n ) 
In such manner is the water-wheel operated 

In a flour-mill, where stones are used, a 
miU-nnd (w ) is an iron filling which holds the 
upper millstone (mil' ston, n) on to its 
spindle A millstone is circular, about four 
feet across, and usually made from millstone 
grit (?» ), aC coarse, tough sandstone Because 
a millstone is very hard and sohd, anyone 
whose pretensions to knowledge and vision 
are disbeheved is disdainfully described as 
one who can see far mto a millstone The 
old term millwright (mil' rit, >* ) is applied to 
a skilled workman who keeps water-mills or 
windmills in working order The word to-day 
generally denotes a mechanical engineer 
who designs or sets up the machinery of 
factories 

The edges of British gold and silver coins 
are milled (mild, adj ), or serrated , this pro- 
If. inlNinded to prevent clipping and fihng , 
those of copper coins are left smooth Flour 
and otlier substances are milled by being 
passed through a mill for grinding or other 
treatment Though the word miller (mil' 
er, n ) actually means anyone who keeps or 
works a mill, it is especially applied to one 
who works a flour-miU In an engineering 
woiks the mechanic who works a milling 
raaclune is also called a miller The 



Inlay bo«m at a London railway atation whan ehums of milk from farms in tho west of England 

aro botny unloadod 
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miUer-moth has wings that look as if they 
ha/i been dusted with flour 

In the working of metal a millmg machine 
IS now largely used instead of a planing 
machine The work is more accurately and 
quickly executed The apphance consists 
of a circular cutter revolvmg at a high speed, 
the cutter bemg fed by the metal 

A bttle freshwater fish, about four inches 
long, the miller's thumb (» ), or bullhead 
(Coitus gob%o), IS found m many nvers and 
lakes It has a broad, flat head rather hke 
a thumb m shape Cattle are said to miD 



MIIL — Fl»tford Old Millt u> Suffolk, wluol& flgar«a in tnnny of 
Comtmlde*« nalntli&c*. It m now the proporty of tko notion 


v^hen they move slowly m a circle when 
beaded on and stopped during a stampede 
M £ A 'S fHyUn (cp iT . ^ 


molev, G'wfiAfo, O Norse mylna), L L molinum, 
fuSllna, from L mola null, that which grmds , 
akin to molsre to gnnd Se& meal [2] Svn 
n Factory, manufactory v Gnnd, polish, 
serrate 

mill [ 55 ] (mil), n The thousandth part 
of a dollar of the Umted States of America 
(F fmlhhme ) 

There is no actual com of so low a value 
as the null, but it is often convement to 
reckon m thousandths of a dollar, and so this 
imaginary piece of money — ^money of account 
as it 15 sometimes called — ^has been 
mtroduced 

L in%llB(s\mus) thousandth 
millennium (mi len^ 1 um), n A period 
of a thousand years , the thousand years 
during which, accordmg to some, CShnst 
will reign on earth , a period of bliss when 
no evil exists (F mtllinaite ) 

In the early of Chnstiamty tlicre were 
people who believed that one day Jesus 
Chnst would return to earth m all His glory 
to reign with His samts for a thousand 
years This reign is usually styled the 
millenmum, and one who believes in it is 
called a nullenanan (mil ^ nkr' 1 &n, « ), 
or millennialist (mil len' ni al 1st, n ) 
MiUenanans who hved during the second 
century caldhlated that the Second Coining 
of Chnst was at hand One can well imagme 
how this nuUenananism (mil 6 nSx' i dn izm. 


m) brought joyous hopes to the Christian 
slaves of the time who waited for this 
nuUenniai (mil len'm al, adj ) penod, as for a 
time when even they would walk the streets 
of the new Jerusalem as free men, no longer 
under the oppression of Roman masters 
There are even people to-day who believe 
that a millennium of tms kind is sure to take 
place some day They give a literal meanmg 
to such references as appear in chapter xx 
of Revelation and elsewhere m the 6ible 
A space of a thousand years, as well as a 
thousandth anmversary, is a millenary (mil' 
^ o nar 1, n ) The word nuUennial 
(n ) also stands lor a thousandth 
anniversary Anything relat- 
mg to a thousand years is 
millenary (adj ) In English his- 
tory we read of the Millenary 
Petition presented m 1603 to 
James I and supposed to have been 
signed by a thousand clerg3rmen 
Modern L bom L mtlle thousand, 
annu6 ycat 

mlUepede (mil' e p6d), n An 
elongated se^enied creature 
with many feet Another spelling 
IS millipede (mil^ 1 pSd) (F. mz/le- 
pteds, wy yiapode ) 

The millepedes form one of the 
tour orders into which the myna- 
® pods (the mjmad-tooted) are 

divided Their relatives, the 
centipedes, have one pair of legs on each 
segment of the body, but the millepedes have 
u. o pans on most segments They are found 
m water and in damp places under logs and 
stones They arc destructively vegetarian, 
but, unlike many of the centipedes, do not 
bite or harm man 

L mtllepcda woodlouse from imllc thousand, 
pis (acc ped-ern) foo* 



Millepede. — Millepedes have two poirs of less op 
moat aecmepts of the body 

p cuU er (mir (it), v Oni^ who keeps ox 
works m a mill See under mill 1 1] 
miUesixziLal (1111 las'* i mdl), adj Made up 
of thousandth parts w A Ihousandth pari 
(F. rmlhbme ) 

Kme thousandths is a millesimal fraction 
L thousandth , E suiiix 
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znillet (mil' et), w A plant of the 
grass family, native of India , the grain of 
fhiq plant , a name applied loosely to other 
grassy plants having edible seeds (F millet ) 
^ The common millet, scientifically known 
as Pamcum mthaceum, is an annual grass, 
growmg three or four feet high and bearing 
on a panicle or spike a highly nutritious seed 
This gram is used largely by the natives of 
India, either m the form of groats or ground 
as flour for bread 

The common millet has been mtroduced 
into the warmer districts of Europe, where its 
flour IS usually mixed with wheat flour 
Other species of millet, natives of India, are 
Pamcum mihare, Pamcum colonum, and 
Pamcum pilosum All of these are used by 
the natives as food 

Gumea-grass {Pamcum maximum) ^ found 
m Senegal, Gumea, and the West Indies, is 
the best known of the millets used as fodder 
for cattle German millet is not a true millet , 
it IS imported into England chiefly for 
feeding cage-birds Of the millet-grasses 
(npl), so called because their flower-panicles 
resemble those of millet, one. Milium effusum, 
is British It is a tall, handsome grass which 
flourishes in shady places 

F dim of mil, L mthum, akm to Gr meline 

milliard (mil' i ard), n A thousand 
milhons (F milliard ) 

This word is often used to express some- 
thmg too numerous to count We may read 
that untold milliards of human beings have 
lived on the earth If we offer to bet anyone 
a miUiard that we are nght about sometliing, 
we mean we are so sure that we will stake an 
unhmited amount After the Franco- 
German War (1870-71) France had to 
pay Germany five milliards of francs, that is, 
£ 200 , 000,000 

F from nnlle a thousand, with suffix ~ard 
rmllibar (mil' 1 bar), n The thousandth 
part of a bar, equivalent to tlie pressure ot 
03 inches of a column of mercury, 29 53 
inches high (F millibar ) 

Readings of the mercurial barometer have 
been given by the Royal Meteorological 
Oflflee m milhbars instead of inches since 
May, 1914 The mch, being really a unit of 
length, was never a satisfactory method of 
descnbmg atmospheric pressure 

From milh’- combining form fiom L mille 
thousand and bar [3] 

znilli^me (mil h yfim'), n. An Egyptian 
copper com corresponding to an English 
farthmg 

The Eg37ptian pound consists of one tliou- 
sand millidmes, ten of whicli make a piastre 
F = one thousandth 


milligram, (mil' 1 grAm), n A very 
small weight, one thousanath part of a 
Mamme, equal to 0154 of an Enghsh gram 
(F milligramme ) 

F from mtlh- thousand, and gramme 
millilitre (mil' i 1$ t&r), n One thou- 
sandth part of a htre . a small measure of 


liquid capacity, equal to about 007 of a 
gill (F millilitre ) 

F from millt- a thousand and Hire 
millimetre (mil' li mS t6r), n One 
thousandth part of a metre , a measure of 
length equal to about 0394 of an inch 
(F millimetre ) 

JE* from milh- a thousand and metre 
mi llin er (mil' i ner), n A person who 
makes and sells women's headgear (F 
modiste, marchande de modes ) 

A millmer is usually a woman, though 
a few men aie engaged m the business of hat 
designing and trimming, which is called 
millinery (mil' 1 ne n, « ) Milhnery may also 
mean a collection of hats, bonnets, and 
toques, that is, the stock of a miUiner 
From obsolete Milaner, a man from Milan 
m Italy, L Medtol&num, hence a shopkeeper 
who sold articles specially intended for women 



MiUlns— An operatiTn »t the Mint wwktaiB « 
machine wUcAi produces the ndllinfl; on certain 


mining (mil' ing), n Tlic process or 
action of working a mill , tlic treatment of a 
substance or material in any machine known 
as a mill , the notched edge of a coin (F 
moulaget crdnolage ) 

Milling IS the business of keeping or 
working a mill The milhng of flour is done 
by a Hour-mill The milling of cloth is camecl 
out in a cloth-mill The milling or shaping 
of metals is done by a milling-cutter (m ) , 
an instrument with a few large loeth which 
scrape away the metal they touch 

The milling of the English silrer coinage 
was first practised in 1663 It was invented 
to prevent the clipping or debasing of coins 
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MILLION 


MIME 


b\ unscrupulous persons The method used 
m milhng IS kept a secret m the Ro3ral Mint 
Verbal n trom null (v t ) and -tng 
rvi^Unn (mil' yon), n A thousand 
thousands , figuratively an enormous num 
ber (F milhon) 

If we say we have seen a milhon swallowt- 
fly ing south at the end of the summer, we 
mftfln we have seen an enormous numl^r, 
not that we have actually counted a million 
birds ^ „ 

Whatever relates to or consists of millions 
is millionary (mil' y6 na n, adj ) The rule 
or influence of millionaires is called million- 
ocracy (mil yo nok' ra si, n ) A millionth 
(mil' yonth, « ), or a miUiontn ) part, is 
one of a million equal parts, mto which some- 
thing has been dr^ded A millionfold (mil' 
yon fold, ad; ) means a million times as much 
or as many To increase a thing a millionfold 
(adv ) is to multiply it a miUion times 
The great mass of the people is spoken ol 
as the million (n ) A man who can count 
hig fortune as a million pounds, dollars or 
francs is a millionaire (mil yon ar', n) 
Jestmgly we may speak of anyone who seems 
to have a lot of money as a milhonaire 
F . from L L mtl/id (acc augments 

tive from L mtllg thousand 

millipede (mil' e pSd) This is another 
spelling of millepede See millepede 
Mills— bomh (milz bom), n A hand 
grenade used m trench fightmg and infantry 
attacks 

This bomb was invented during the World 
War, and used by Britain and her alhes 
It IS shaped hke a lemon, with blunt ends 
From one end a curved lever runs down 
the side This is kept pressed by the hand 
against the bomb wmle a safety pm is pulled 
out ]ust before throwing The lever is free 
to drop off as soon as the bomb leaves the 
hand, releasing a striker, which ignites a 
time-fuse and then fires the detonator, 
setting free the charge 
Named after its mventor 

milreis (nul' ras), n A Portuguese 
gold com nominally worth lour shillings and 
fivepence farthing , a Brazilian silver com 
wor^ about two shillings and threepence 
(F mtlr^s) 

Paper currency has largely taken the place 
of comage m Portugal smce the World War 
(1914-18) The gold milreis is no longer 
issued It remains, however, as a denomma- 
tion used m accounts, and wiU probably be 
reissued when the finance of the country is 
more stable The Brazilian silver milreis, 
which replaced the gold milreis, is worth 
about two shillings and threepence, but 
fluctuates m value 

Port mil thousand, rets, pi of real (royal), an 
old Portuguese com 

Miltonic (mil ton' ik,) adj Relating to 
the poet John Milton , resembbng the style 
and imagery of Milton Another form is 
Miltonian (nul t 5 ' ni dn) 


The poems of John Milton (1608-74) 
show a depth of BiblicaJl and classical learn- 
ing Their beauty of form and rhythm has 
not been surpassed m Enghsh hterature 
Milton's metaphors are often drawn from 
art and applied to nature His imagery is 



nchly iantastic, and often attains to true 
subhmity He chooses his words for their 
classical associations and sonority rather than 
their commonly accepted meaning 
These characteristics of style have led us 
to describe any writing, exllicr in prose or 
verse, which resembles Milton's, or which is 
an obvious imitation of Ins methods, as 
Miltomc or Miltonian A form of expression 
unitatmg Milton is a Miltomsm (mil' t6- 
nizm, n ) 

znilvme (mil' vm), adj i^ciongmg to the 
kite family of birds , relating to a kite 
n A bird of this family (F de milan ) 

This IS a rare word once used in describing 
birds giouped in tlie genus hltlvus 
L milvus kite, B adj sultix -tne 
zzuzne (mim), n A simple comic play, 
popular m classical times, generally repre- 
senting by mimicry familiar episodes in tlie 
hfe of the common people , dialogue written 
to be recited in this kind of play, a similar 
performance m modem times , <in actor in 
a mime , a buffoon , a mimic v % To act 
in a mime , to play the* mime v U To mimic 
or mutate (F m%me , mimer , imxUr ) 
The mimes of ancient Gn,»ece had their 
ongin in the Greek settlements in Sicily m 
the fifth century b c "I hey wtTe a favourite 
amusement at feasts Tlie guc^sts themselves 
were the performers, often making up the 
plays on the spur of the niom<»iit J he acting 
was principally by exaggeraf<H.l gesture and 
mimicry Comic types oi evt^yday life were 
shown, often in undignilunl and cinharrassing 
situations The dialogue was scanty, being 
only sufficient to allow the audience to realize 
the plot. 
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M1ME003EVAPH 


MDNmre-PIMINy 


JLater m Greece, where mimes were written 
by the comic poets, the dialogue was ex- 
tended, but there was a convention that only 
three of the characters should speak The 
dialogue of the Roman mime was very 
short Its humour was ruder and coarser 
than that of the Greek. 

In the later Roman mimes the actors 
sometimes did not speak at all A reader at 
the side of the st^e gave what descriptions 
wore essential This is the practice fohowed 
m England and America to-day where 
mimmg clubs have been founded by students 
at many umversities A person may be said 
to mime the actions of another if he copies or 
imitates him 

L mlmus tarce, actor m a larce, Gr mimos 
mummer, actor , cp mlfneisthat to mimic, 
mutate Svn n Imitation, pantomime v Imi 
tate, mimic 

mimeowapli (xnim' e 6 grSi), n An 



apparatus for makmg many copies of written 
or typewritten matter w f To make (copies) 
wim the apparatus 

The mimeograph was mvented by T A 
Edison m 1878 It supphed a principle 
which baa been worked out in many more 
recent mventions The 
matter is written 01 ^ 
typed on a fibrous paper | 
coated with paraffin wax 
Whenever a pencil 01 
type presses on the 
paper tne wax is forced l 
aside leaving holes 1 
through which mk is ' 
squeezed by an inkmg 
rmler on to paper 
beneath j 

Badly formed from Gr 
mlmeoma% mutate, and 
-grapK — Gr -pathos 
written, writer, from 
graphBtn to write Sse 
mime 

mimesis (mi sis), 
n Protective mimicry 
m ammaJs See mimicry 
(F mtmSttsme ) 

Animals and plants , 
which take on the 
external appearance ol 
some quite different 
creature 01 plant, 01 
which resemble some 
inanimate obiect, arc 
said to be mimetic (mi 

adj) Anyone i»f 

who finds it easy to •xMd«d and oioMd 
mimic or imitate others, 
and anjrttnng tliat is protacia 

distinguished by being imitative, can be des 
cnbed as mimetic A person who imitates 
another acts mimetically (mi met"' ik dl li, adv ). 

Gr mifnSsts mutation, from fnimetsthai to 
imitate 

mimetite (ml' me tit), n A crystaihzed 
compound of lead (F m%miU^e, imfndHU,) 




compound 


(F mvmMse, m%nUHte.) 


Saxony, m Germany, and Cornwall supply 
us with specimens of mimetite, which is an 
arsenate of lead Wherever we find lead we 
usually find small quantities of mimetite also 
It IS a shghtly lustrous mmeral occurrmp m 
various colours, from duUish white to l^ht 
brown, and, although not quite transparent, 
it IS possible to see the hgbt shming through 
it 

Gr mimetes imitator and £ mineralogical 
suffix . so called from its resemblance to 
pyromorphite 

mimic (mim' ik), Inchned to 

imitate , imitative as opposed to real , 
simulate n An imitator , a performer who 
practises imitation as an art v t To mutate 
naturally , to imitate mockmgly or make fun 
of , to resemble closely (F imttaHf, 
mtfmqtie, stmuld imttateur mime . %m%iey 
%mmet ) 

Parrots are mimic birds because they can 
reproduce the sounds they hear We may 
see a thunderstorm on the stage and marvel 
how like it IS to the real thing Chess has been 
called mimic or simulated warfare A person 
who mutates the speech or actions of another 
is a mimic whether he does it knowingly or 
unknowingly We are 
amused to watch a 
mimic on the stage, 
more especially if we 
know the people he 
mimics The art or 
action of a mimic is 
mimicry (mim' 1 kn, n ) 
To naturalists mimicry 
is the protection that 
animals and plants give 
themselves by unconsci- 
ously adoptmg the colour 
or form of their sur- 
roundings The polar 
bear has taken on the 
whiteness of snow Some 
files mimic the stripmg 
of the wasps that prey 
on them Caterpillars 
often resemble in shape 
and colouring the twi^ 
on which they he We 
may speak of a mimic 
as a mimicker (mim' ik 
or, n ), but it is a word 
loss often used 
L mimtcus, Gr 
imitating, from mlmo^ 
immc SvM adi Counter 
The leaf butterfly with tClt, imitative, mock, Simu 

extended and oloaed (riyht). when it looka latccl n Copyist, CCllO, 
like a leaf, a rtnkmc example of mimema. impcrsonatoi V CopV 
or proM<*>Te m,»iorr imUatc, reproduce 

Ltive, can be des mamlny^pimmy (mim' i ni pim' m 1), 
son who imitates ad] Finicking , affectedly precise , squcani- 

ish n Affected or over precise style in 

wnting (F ajfiU, prdeteux, pvitanUeux , tnu 
piritent%eux ) • 

We may speak of anyone who lias ,in 
affected voice or manner, or one wlio shimks 



MIMOSA 


MINARET 


from unplestsant duties, as muniny-piimiiy 
This quality is also seen in the literary 
affectation and over-fastidiousness which 
were a fashion in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century The reluctance to ca^ 
an ugly thing by its real name has been called 
mimmy-pimmy by some critics and com- 
mentators The word was used in this seime 
by the great cntic, William Hazlitt (1778- 
1830) when denouncing certain writers of the 
Romantic School jt j. a 

Iniitati\e of an over-refined and auecteo 
pronunciation 

zxuixiosa (mi mo' za , mi m6' sa), w 
A genus of sub-tropical herbs and shrubs 
of the bean family (F mimosa ) 

The mimosas are found chiefly in America 
They have small, woolly, yellow flowers and 
leaves, divided 
into a number of 
sensitive leaflets, 
which shrink if 
touched One 
species, the sen- 
sitive plant. 
Mimosa pudica, 
gets its name 
from the fact 
that its leaves 
close up com- 
pletely if the 

mimoaa Minn* The AustraJiau 

wattle-trees are often popularly called 
mimosas and their valuable timber is known 
as mimosa wood In reality, there are no 
native mimosas in Australia 

Modem L mlin 6 sa, from mimtts mime and fern 
adj suffix , so called from imitating animal 
life See mimesis 


not actually coined, the mina as a denomina- 
tion was worth one hundred drachmas, or 
about ;£4 m Enghsh money 

L , Gr mina, probably Babylonian 

mina [2] (ml' na), n A native name for 
several Indian birds of the starling tribe 
Another spellmg is myna (mi' na) 

A number of birds common in India, and 
now recognized as different species, have 
long been called minas Usually the species 
Eulabes rehgiosa is meant This mma-bird 
{v ) somewhat resembles the English black- 
bird in size and plumage, which is glossy 
black with bright, indescent patches at some 
seasons It has brilliant yellow legs and a 
curved beak, with bare patches below the 
eyes It is a clever mimic, and is tamed by 
the natives and taught to whistle tunes and 
imitate human speech 
Hindi mam& 

minacious (mi na' shus), adj Menacing 
or tlireatening (F nienagant ) 

The quahty or disposition of being 
minacious or tlircatcnmg is minacity (mi 
nSs' 1 ti, n) A person, who has tliat dis- 
position could be described as acting 
minamously (mi nfl' shus li, adv ) It would, 
however, be pedantic to use any of these 
rare words in ordinary conversation 
L mtnax (acc mu2ac-ciH) threatening, from 
mindre to threaten See menace 

mmar (mi nar') In Mohammcclan 
architecture, a tower or tun el (F minatct ) 
Arabic mamJr lighthouse, from ihty iiu* 
mmaret (mm' ar et), n A slender tower 
nsmg from a mosque, having lulconies from 
wliich a crier calls Mohammedans to prayiT 
(F minaret ) 



mimulus (mim' u lus), n A genus of 
flowering herbs b^onging to the order 
Scrophulanaceae (F mimule ) 

These plants, with their mask-hke yellow 
or purple flowers, are natives of the moun- 
tamous parts of Amenca, and also of Asia 
and Africa They are hardy plants, whidi 
rarely run to wood but need plenty of 
moisture The common musk {Mimulus 
moschaius) was mtroduced mto England in 
1826 The monkey flower {Mimulus Langs- 
dorjh), which is a coarser species of musk, 
grows by nvers and streams m North Amenca 
The whole genus is popularly spoken of as tlie 
monkey flowers 

L L mimulus dim of mlmus mimo Said to 
be so called from the resemblance of its corolla 
to an actor’s mask 

xuma g] (mi' n&) n A unit of weight m 
ancient Greece, western Asia, and Egypt , 
a money denomination used m accounts 
m Greece and the Greek settlements m 
Asia Minor pi mmae (F mine ) 

In Greece and the Greek colonies the 
weight vaned accordmg to locality and time 
It was rougMy about one pound avoirdupois. 
In Eg3rpt and Assyria a vanety of weights 
seem to have been known as mmae Though 
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■minatory 

Minaxets are built to give the muezzin 
or cner a high platform so that his voice will 
carry farther The gracefulness and variety 
of their design are among the chief beauties 
of Moslem architecture 

Span m%narete nunaret, Arabic manarat lamp, 
lighthouse turret, from manar lamp, from nar 
fire 

minatory (mm^ a to n), adj Expressing 
or conveying a threat , menacing (F 
menagant ) 

If we see two men talkmg and one gradually 
gets angry he may begin to shout, thrust 
his face forward, and clench his fist as if to 
strike the other He is then behavmg m a 
mmatory way A minatory gesture on the 
part of the authorities, such as the enrol- 
fiTig of extra pohcemen during a public 
disturbance, may prev^t greater disorder 
or violence 

L fmnatOrtus, from m^ndrl to threaten Sec 
menace 

mmauderie (mi n6' d6 n), n Afiectation 
or coquettishness (F mtnattderte ) 

This word is rarely used 

F from minatider to put on an afiecied look, 
from fntne See mien 

mmce (mins), v t To cut or chop (meat) 
mto small pieces , to grind (meat) in the same 
way m a madnne , to utter affectedly , to 
make hght of or palliate v t To walk with 
short steps or m a prim, affected manner , 
to speak with affectation n Meat cut or 
ground small , mmccmeat (F hacker, 
Smincer, marmotter, att4nuet , se dandmer 
mxnauder, hachts, 4m%nci) 

The remains of a joint are often minced 
for next day's dinner We mmce matters 
when we pohtely moderate or restrain the 
expression of our opmions Wc mince our 


Mi]>rD 

words if we pronounce them with affected 
daintiness or cut them short 

People who walk with short steps or m 
a pnm manner are said to mmce Likewise 
a person who speaks affectedly is said to 
mmce A sweetened mixture of suet, raisins, 
almonds, currants, apples, and spice, chopped 
very fine is called mmcemeat (mins' mSt, n ) 
A mmce-pie (» ) is a pie contaimng mmce- 
meat To make mincemeat of anyone is to 
vanquish him or her completely either by 
blows or arguments 

A person's speech or walk can be described 
as mincing (mins' ing, adj ) if it is affected 
Words uttered in an affectedly refined 
manner are pronounced imncingly (mins' 
mg h, adv ) 

M £ miTicen, O F mtnc{i)er, assumed L L 
mtnUttdre to cut mto small pieces, from mtnfUta 
small piece, from L miniitus minute Syn 
C hop, grind, moderate, palliate, restrain 

xnand (mind), n That with which man 
remembers, reasons, and wills , the seat of 
consciousness, thought, and feeling m man . 
understanding , opinion , intention , desire , 
memory v t To heed , to regard , to call to 
mmd , to remember , to attend to , to 
object to or dislike v t To take care , to be 
on the watch, to be annoyed (F espnt, dme, 
tntelhgence, avis, intention, faire attention d, 
vegaraev d, songer d, rappefer, s*occuper de, 
se soucier, veilfer) 

It is said that there is nothing great in man 
but mmd The word is here used m the widest 
sense, to mclude, not only man's reason, but 
his spiritual character and feelings 

To know one's own mind, or to have a mmd 
ot our own, is to have decided opinions and 
will-power To have a mmd to do anything 
is to be inclined to do it To be m two minds 



Mmd*'— 'A alMpkttrdMg of Fnm«o and her faithful dos minding a flook of «heop« a beautifal pastoral 
piotore by Joan Fran^tds Millot (1814-75; 
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MmB 


mine 


IS to liesitate between two possible courses 
We make up our mmd when we decide to take 
a certain course of action, or when we form a 
definite opimon To bring to mind or to 
call to mind is to recollect To bear m mind 
is to remember something and not forget it 
Time out of mind means since forgotten times 

To put in mind is to remind someone of 
anything To give one’s mind to a subject 
is to pay attention to it We speak our mmd 
when we give a candid opmion about anyone 
or anjrthing 

Two persons who agree are of a mmd 
One may change one’s mmd, that is, intention 
or opmion If we have a good imnd to do a 
thing we are almost ready to do it To my 
mind means to my way of thmkmg To have 
a thmg on one’s mmd is to be troubled by the 
thought of it To set one’s mind on a thmg 
is to desire it greatly 

We show presence of mind when we remam 
calm and do the right thmg in time of 
danger We show absence of mmd when we do 
something foolish while deep in thought about 
another matter We may describe a person 
as mmdiess (mind' les, adj ) if he is very 
unintelligent, or even out of his mind, or mad 

The word mmded (mind' ed^ adj ), formed 
from the noun, means disposed or inclmed 


To be pure-minded or evil-mmded is to 
have cither good or evil thoughts and inten- 
tions We ^ould always be mindful (mind' 
Xul, adj ) of the feelings of others Such 
mindfulness (mind' ful ncs, w ) is, however 
lacking in some people We are not actme 
mmdfully (mmd' ful h, adv ) if we ail 
inattentive to our tasks 

A -S gemynd, from munan to think, akin to 
L mens (acc ment-em) mmd, ine-mitt-ts’ie to 
remember, Sansk manas mind man to think 
Syn n Consciousness, intelligence, reason, 
thought, undei standing v Conceive, heed,* 
purpose, recollect, understand Ant « Body] 
emotion, instinct, matter, sense v Disregard] 
forget. Ignore 

mine [i] (min), pron Belonging to me 
(F le mten, d moi ) 

This IS a pronoun used to express posses- 
sion When a baby seizes a toy and says 
** It IS mine,” he is using ” mine ” as an 
equivalent for ” my toy ” Sometimes the 
word means my Icimily or my kindred 
There is an old toast in which the speaker 
wishes the company good luck and good 
health from ” me and mine ” It means that 
he and all his family join in the good wish 

Common Tout wortl A -S mtn (ot me, gen 
sing of to) , cp Dutch mtjn, G man, O Norse 
mt7i n See me [r] 
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MINES IN RICH VARIETY 

And for Various Purposes both in Peace and in War 


xxifne [2] (min), n An excavation made 
m the ground tor the extraction ol any 
min erals , a place where these may be got by 
digging , m land warfare, an underground 
passage driven towards an enemy^s position 
mth the object of blowing it up , in naval 
warfare, an explosive sunk m a water-tight 
case that will blow up any vessel that touches 
it , a rich store , a source of wealth or 
mformation v t To dig or burrow in (the 
earth) , to make (a passage) underground , 
to get by diggmg , to undermine , to lay 
with mines v t To engage m minmg , to 
dig m order to obtain minerals (F m%ne, 
sape , exploiter, miner, saper ) 

In the British Isles we have, m addition 
to coal-mmes, mines for the extraction of 
tm, copper, salt, china-clay, sandstone, and 
iron and other metal ores Some boys and 
girls are lucky enough to have been down a 
coal-mme At the bottom of the shaft they 
have probably marvelled at the numerous 
long passages, ht with electric hght, branch- 
mg out in all directions to the spots where 
the seam is bemg worked 

Coal-mmes are much more elaborately 
and expensively equipped than the mmes 
trom which metals and metallic ores are 
obtained. A coal-mme can only be made to 
pay if its produce can be obtained quickly, 
brought to the surface easily, and transferred 
speedily by rail or ship to its market In 
consequence, a coal-mine is fitted with rapid 
windmg and hauling apparatus This is less 
necessary m other names, where the deposits 
are obtamed m smaller quantities and are of 
much greater value per ton 

In other parts of the world there aie mmes 
for diamonds, rubies, opals and other 
precious stones When the deposit sought 
IS near the surface the mmes are open-air 


workings, resembling quarries The diamond 
mmes of Kimberleji^ m South Africa are 
principally open quarries 

A mihtary mine is a long, underground 
gallery or galleries approaching an enemy 
position, at the bottom of a vertical shaft 
At the end of the galley is a chamber to hold 
the explosive charge The passage is filled in 
by the mine-layers when retreating and the 
charge -fired by a time fuse A naval mine 
may be controlled or uncontrolled A con- 
trolled mine is fired from the shore by an 
electric fuse Its advantage is that it allows 
a friendly vessel to pass m safety An 
uncontrolled mine is usually exploded by a 
blow It may thus endanger fnend as well 
as foe 

We speak of a person having a mine of 
an5rtbing if he has an abundant source of 
supply A book may be a mine of informa- 
tion on some special subject We may say 
a person with a good memory is a mine of 
valuable knowledge To mine for information 
IS to employ all sorts of secret methods to 
find out what one wants to know 

The work of extractmg minerals from the 
earth, well as the making or laying of 
mmes of any kind, is called mmmg (min' mg, 
n) In some parts of the country the overseer 
or superintendent of a mine is called a 
mme-captain {n ) 

A man who digs for minerals or precious 
stones, and anyone who works in a coal-mme, 
19 known as a miner (min' er, n ) The same 
name is given to an engmeer who digs or lays 
a mihtary mine The huge hole made m the 
ground by an explosion of one of these mines 
is known as a mme-crater (n ) A miner’s 
inch {n ) is the quantity of water that flows 
m twenty-four hours through a hole one inch 
square covered by water to a depth of six 



Mioe-l«y«r — HJMLS. AdTMttare,** tli* tint mln^-laywr built for tb« Britiwh navy and the forerunaar of many 
othen. Thi« is a surface wstd^ but many of the latest submarines in the navies ef the world are also 

fiitted with mine-layias devices 
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inches It may be taken as eqtial to about 
sixteen thousand gallons 

An area of navigable water strewn with 
submarine mines, so as to hamper and 
hostile ships, is called a mmefield {n ) The 
operation of puttmg the mines in position, 
called mme-laying (« ), is earned out ^ 
specially-equipped surface vessels or sub- 
marine boats, known as mine-layers {n pi ) 
A vessel engaged m the dangerous work of 
finding, collecting, and destroymg mines laid 
by the enemy is known as a mme-sweeper 
(w ) Two such ships usually work together 
for the purpose of mme-sweeping (» ), or 
clearing mines from a minefield They steam 
abreast, draggmg a strong cable between 
them Any min es brought to the surface 
by the cable can then be sunk by rifle or 
gun-fire 

F mine, probably ol Celtic origin , cp Welsh 
mfiiyn mass, mine, ore, Irish metn ore, Gaelic 
meifin ore, mme 

mmenwerfer (mSn' en vSlr fer), n 
A German trench-mortar used for throwing 
large bombs 

G m%n6 mine, werfer thrower 

ziodbieral (mm' er al), « Any substance 
obtained by mimng , any moigamc sub- 
stance adj Relating to or contaimng 
mmerals, impregnated 
with mineral substances 
(F imnircU , mtndral ) 

Mmerals mclude metals 
and metal ores, precious 
stones, slate, rocks of 
many kinds, and hun- 
dreds of other sub- 
stances of an morgamc 
or lifeless kmd Coal, 
although it IS derived 
from organic substances, 

IS properly reckoned 
among minerals 

Minerals are seldom 
simple elements They 
mostly have a defimte 
chemical composition 
and a known crystallme 
form They are thus 
easily identified by 
chemists There are 
famihes of minerals, the , 

members of which have » » 
certain similar character- , j 
istics Gold, silver, lead, ; ^ ^ 

copper, and mercury 
belong to what is known 
as the gold group Anti- 
mony, arsemc, and bis- 
muth are another 
fiiinily 

The morgamc portion of nature is known 
as the mmeral kingdom (« ) This includes 
ajx and water and many other liquids and 
gases, as well as the mmeral products The 
name of nllneral caoutchouc m ) is given to 
elatente or elastic bitumen, wmch is a sub- 
stance lik e rubber, found in Derbyshire 
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Both arsemte of copper and carbonate of 
copper are called mmeral green (n ) on 
account of their bnght ^een colour 

The soft grease called vaselme is also 
known as mineral jelly {n ) A mmeral 
salt (« ) IS a chemical compound containing 
a mmeral acid Any rock salt may also 
be called mmeral salt 

True mmeral waters (« pi ) are waters 
naturally containing iron, sulphur, hthia, 
potash, or some other mineral lliey are 
drunk at spas and health resorts as cures 
for certain illnesses Most of the pleasant 
effervescent dunks sold, to-day under the same 
name are made artificially Often they con- 
tain no mineral substance The excise duty 
called the mineral waters duty is one levied 
on soda-water and other table-waters at a 
certain rate per gallon 

The hme and silica in water are able to 
mmeralize (min' er a liz, v t ) wood, or change 
it to a mmeral or fossil substance Matter 
IS said to mineralize (u % ) when it becomes 
clianged in this way A man may be said 
to mineralize if he makes a study ol minerals 
and their characteristics The action or 
process of mineralizing is mineralization 
(mm er al I za' shun, n ) Any substance that 
combines with a metal in the fonnation of 
an ore, such as sulphur 
or arsenic, is called a 
mineralizer (mm' er &! i 
/er, « ) hy eheinists 
I* , Irom 1 I m morale, 
lioni mnttyu, muiaria mmo 
Sec mine r-^1 
zmneralo^ (inln tr 
al' <) ji), 11 I he science 
trcniting of imnei4ils and 
meteoiites (I*' mim^ra” 
loglf.) 

A book written alKiut 
miueialtigv is a mmer- 
alogical (nun a log' ik 
al, tuff ) work It des- 
cribes tlu‘ nature and 
Iiro]H.‘x t u s ot imnei als 
and metc'oiites Iho 
lintish lsh‘s have becsi 
survi‘ved mxneralogically 
(min er a log'xk «il li, w ), 
Ihcil IS, nuips ot them 
li.ive betsi made to show 
where dittenmt minerals 
occur A mineralogist 
(min er £11' o jist, w ) is a 
jierson versetl in the 
study of nuiuTalogy 
Mintrttl aiul Gx 

coinhnnng foi mfx om 
dist oiiis< , St it lice 
minever (min' 6 ver) 'rhis is another 
form of nimi\ er See miniver 
mm^le (mmg' gl), v t To mix (things) 
togctlicr , to blend , to unite or join in with. 
vt To be mixed with , to be united with 
(F m^langer, miler, enirem^ler, confondre , se 
mSlanger, se mSler, s'assoczer ) 


of Iho moat 



anwiATE 
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The River Brent mingles its waters with 
the Thames near Brentiord In a choir 
voices are mmgled into one harmony When 
two people have a common cause of sorrow 
we sometimes hear it said that they mingle 
their tears In the United States people of 
every European stock have mingled to form 
the American nation A man may be said to 
mmgle m society if he joins in the interests 
and amusements of his fellows Anyone or 
anythmg that mingles can be called a 
mingler (mmg' gler, n ), but this is a word 
rarely used 

M E mengBi&n, trequentative ot mengen, A -S 
wengan, from mang a mixture , cp Dutch 
meng{el)en G mengen, O Norse wienga See 
among 

mlzuate (mm^ i S.t), vX To pamt with 
vennihon , to rubricate or print in red 
(F vermtUonner ) 

Old porcelain or chma was often pamted 
or decorated by hand with various colours 
The text of old books and manuscripts was 
illuminated m the same way To colour 
anythmg with a vermilion or red paint is 
to miniate it 

In Bibles and prayer-books the opening 
words of a chapter or a prayer may be 
printed in red Such words can be said to be 
miniated In an extended sense we some- 
times say a book or manuscript is miniated, 
meamng that it is illuminated,* irrespecbve 
of the colours used 

L rntmaius, p p ot m%ni&rc to paint red, from 
minium red lead, cinnabar 


miniature (mm' i 4 tur), n A picture 
m an illuminated manuscript , a very small 



Mimature. — A, dainty nuniature of three charminv 
slrU. It wac sold to a eoUeotor for nine 
hm&dred pounds. 


paintmg, especially a portrait , anything 
made on a very small scale adj Reduced 
m size V t To depict or represent in little 
(F miniature, riduit, en petit , faire en petit ) 
The mediaeval illuminated manuscripts, 
whether religious, such as Bibles, Books of 
Hours, Psalters, and Missals, or secular, such 
as chromcles and histones, commonly con- 
tained numerous tiny paintings often executed 


with exquisite beauty, which are the fore- 
runners of modem book illustrations These 
are now called miniatures, but were then 
termed histones 

The modem portrait mmiature, now mostly 
pamted m body coloui on ivory, but in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes on 
cardboard, has a fine record m England, 



Miniature.— A maker ot mmiature iumiture «n^d 
oak, fitting a liny dremer witt chtoa-wro Tho 
obieetc are placed In pomlion with tweeBem. 


A window-box may be texmed a garden in 
miniature, that is, on a small scale, because 
it mmiatures a garden A doU's house con- 
tains miniature rooms and furniture 
Xtal miniatura from miniato, L miniatus p p 
of minidre See miniate SvN adj Dimiim- 
tive, reduced, small, tiny Ant adj Colossal, 
enlarged, gigantic, vast 

znixilfy (min' i fi), v t To make less or 
httle of , to dimimsh the size or importance 
of (F amoindnr, attdnuer ) 

To minify is the opposite oi to magnity, 
a word used more often m ordmary conversa- 
tion If we are wise we minify our worries 
or make hght 6f them To say it does not 
matter what words wc use is to minify or 
make httle of the importance of speaking 
correctly To mmify or reduce the evil of 
unomplo 3 mient has been the aim of all 
pohtical parties in England durmg the past 
few years 

From L minor less, and ~jy, L -Jicere = 
tacere, through F -fier SvN Mixumize, 
underrate Ant Magnify, overrate 

minildn (mm' i km), n An old term of 
endearment , an old name for many very 
small thmgs adj Tmy , aJffectcd , elegant 
(F mignon, tout petit, hr 6cieux, dUgant ) 

A small hand of pm is sometimes callod a 
mmikin In old bc^ks wc may find a small 
child IS spoken of affectionately as a minikin 
It used to be a compliment to say a young 
woman was minikm , it meant that she was 
dainty or elegant To-day we may use the 
word contemptuously to describe someone 
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who IS overdressed or who has an affected 


manner 

Dutch mtnneken pet, favounte, beloy^, Irom 
mtnne love, and dim suffix k%jn (E 
G ’■chif!') 

TYi^niTYt (min' ini), w A musical note 
double the value of a crotchet and half the 
value of a semibreve , the S5rmbol for this 
note , the smallest fluid measure m medicine , 
a short dovm-stroke m wntmg , a person of 
no importance , a dwarf a member of a 
reformed order of Franciscan fnars, founded 
by St. Francis of Paula m the fifteenth 
century (F hlanche goutte, plein nain, 
M%nime ) 


A Tnimm was OTlj 
or division of an; 


lally the smallest part 
_ ^ 111 ancient music 

the iminiTn was the note of the 
fi shortest duration, from which 

J fact It gets its name In 

I- -I modem notation the mmim is 
S — — * thus called a half-note, because 
V ) CJ it represents half the duration 
of a semibreve, which is the 
standard from which the value 
of the beats or divisions in a 
bar is reckoned For instance, 
the time signature written 2 mdicates that 
two minims, or halves of semibreves, con- 
stitute a bar , and shows that there are three 
mmim beats m a b^ 




Minim 


In apothecanes’ measure a mimm is tlie 
sixtieth part of a fluid dram, about equal 
to one drop of liquid The short, down- 
strokes of Idle letters m,*' ** n,'' and ** u 
are known as mmims 'V^en St Francis of 
Paula founded the Order of Minims he chose 
the title to signify the humihty and poverty 
of the new brotherhood, the original 
Ftanciscans bemg called fnars nunor 

To reduce anythmg to the smallest possible 
size, meaning, or degree, or to make light 
of the unpor&Lce of anythmg, is to nununize 
(mm^ 1 miz, v ^ ) it The mininuzahon (min 
1 mi za' shun, w ) of a difficulty may be the 
actual lessenmg or reduction of the difficulty, 
or its seenung reduction from the fact that 
we refuse to look on it as a difficulty. 

The lowest de^e or smallest amount is the 
minimum (mm^i mum, n ) Before we sit 
for an examination we sometimes ask the 
minimum of marks needed to pass This is 
a word borrowed from the Lalm , its plural 
is minima (mm' i ma, npl) A minimum 
{adj ) wage is either the lowest on which a 
person can be expected to hve, or the lowest 
rate of wages that the law allows to be paid 
for any parbcular kmd of work. A minimum 
thermometer (n) is a thermometer which 
records automatically the lowest point to 
which the temperature has fallen smce it was 
last set. The word minimal (mm' i mal, adi ) 
means very minute, the least possible, of the 
nature of a minimum In Russian pohtic^a 
a MinamaU^ (min' i m&l ist, n ) is a moderate 
or mmonty socialist, or a Menshevik, as 
opposed to a Bolshevik, or maionty socialist 


A very small or insignificant creature is 
sometimes spoken of contemptuously as a 
minimus (min' i mus, n ) Some tmy copper 
coins, relics of the Roman occupation of 
Britain, are also given this name by com 
collectors The plural of the word is mmimi 
(min' 1 ml) At school the youngest of three 
or more brothers named Brown will usually 
be spoken of as Brown minimus (cdj ) 

F mtmme, from L minima (fern sing) very 
small, least, superlative akin to minor less, with 
pars (part) understood 

minion (mm' yon), n A slavish letainer 
or servile fnend , historically, the favounte 
of a king or great person , a kmd of pnnti^ 
type between brevier and nonpareil (f 
mtgnon, favort, mtgnomie ) 

In olden times kmgs often had advisers, 
who retained their places only by being 
Willing to do an3rthmg, however foolish and 
unworthy, to serve tlieir masters In this 
sense, Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset (died 
1645), may be said to have been the minion 
of James I In stones dealing with life in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes we 
find " mimon used as a form of address 
by masters to servants In pnnting, minion 
type is a seven point type and ten lines go to 
the mch. 

F mignon favounte, from G minne love or 
Celtic min little 



minister (mm' is ter), n A higli officer 
of state , a person in charge of a slate depart- 
ment, a person who represents a country 
officially in another country , a clergyinjui or 
pastor of a church , a reprcsent«itive , a 
subordinate v ». To give service or help , to 
contnbuto ; to act as minister m a church 
or chapel, (F repr^sentant, peisfeur, 

ssrvtteur, servtr, coninbu&r^ officier) 

The old meaning of Hie word minister is 
servant In this sense we find it in the 
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New Testament, as m Chnst’s words 
(Matthew xx, 26) " Whosoever will be great 

among you, let him be your numster ’* A 
mimster of state m England is a very im- 
portant person, but he is the servant of 
his kmg and country He is also the repre- 
sentative of the people who voted his party 
to a majority m the House of Commons 

In diplomacy, an ambassador is, strictly 
speakmg, a minister In practice to-day the 
title minister is kept for a representative 
accredited to a power of seconcfary import- 
ance He is m charge of a legation, not an 
embassy, and does not directly represent the 
sovereign 

The act of mimstermg is mmistry (min' iS 
tn, » ) A political mmistry is all tlie ministers 
of state taken together In a religious body 
the mmistry is aU the clergy or pastors of that 
body The word may also mean the office and 
duties of mmisters of religion 

The duties of a mmister ol state and of a 
pastor in charge of a church are mmistenal 
(mm is tSr' i al, adj ) They are concerned 
respectively with the national welfare of the 
country and the spiritual welfare of a con- 
gregation A ministerial cheer m the House 
of Commons means applause from the 
supporters of the government If we say 
that clearness is mmistenal to a good style 
m wntmg, we mean that it is instrumental 
m the formation of a good style 

A person may be said to act ministerially 
(mm IS tSr' 1 al li, adv ) if he carries out 
official or spintual duties as a immster, or 
m a mmistenal way A supporter of the 
government m office is a mmistenalist (mm is 
ter' 1 k hst, n ) 

Anyone who helps or looks alter others 
who are sick or m trouble can be called a 
mmistrant (mm' is trant, n ) They can be 
said to be mmistrant (adj Y though this is a 
word rarely used except m poetry A 
kmdiy act of this nature is a mmistration 
mm is tra' shtm, n) It is nunistrative 
mm' is tra tiv, adj ) because it mmisters to a 
need 

A woman who serves or mmisters can be 
^oken of as a mmistress (mm' is tres, n ) 
This is a word not m general use In poetry, 
nature is sometimes spoken of as a mimstrcss 
because the sight of natural beauty refreshes 
and soothes 

O F menestre from L mtmster (acc -zst-rum) a 
servant, subordmate, from mtn-or lesser Syn 
n Agent, clergyman v Administer, assist, 
help, serve 

miniver (min' 1 v^), n A kind of fur 
used'as a Iming and tnmnung for ceremonial 
robes Another spelling is mmever (F 
petit-gmSf menuvatr ) 

The white miniver that hned and trimmed 
the judge's robes m the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is believed to have been 
fur of the Siberian squirrel In earher times 
the mmiver was probably fur artificially 
dappled or spotted* 


When Kmg Edward VII was crowned m 
1901, it was ordered that the robes of the 
peers should be trimmed with mimver, mean- 
mg then the white winter skm of the ermme 
M E menuver, O F menu vatr^ menu ver a kind 
of giey fur, from menu (L minUtus) small, and 
vatr (L vanus) spotted vane^tod 

xnmk (mink), n One of several species 
of amphibious carnivorous ammals, belonging 
to the genus Putoriics (F vison ) 

The mmk proper {Putonus vtson) is an 
American animal of tne weasel family It 
spends a good deal of its life in the water 
Its prey is generally fish and small mammals, 
but at times it attacks domestic poultry 



Mink — ^The European mink is found in Russia and 
some parts of North Germany Its food is generally 
fish and small mammals 


The European mink, or marsh otter, is a 
smaller species It is found in Russia and some 
parts of North Germany In eastern Asia 
the Siberian mink, wluch closely resembles 
the polecat, has similar habits All the 
minks have a strong musky odour, and, like 
the skunk, are capable of giving forth a 
disagreeable smell 

The animal swims with its body almost 
submerged, and is able to remain beneath 
the water for a long time without commg 
to the surface to breathe Its nest is con- 
structed in a burrow made in the bank of a 
stream. 

The mink is trapped for its valuable fur, 
second only to sable in beauty It vanes 
m colour from yollowish-brown to chocolate 
colour on the back and tail, and is splashed 
with white below The mink is readily 
tamed if captured young It is often bred 
m captivity 

Swed menk , said to be a native of Finland, 
but there is apparently no such word in Finnish 

minnesinger (min' t sing er), n A 
German lyric poet and singer oi the twelftli, 
thirteenth, and early fourteenth centuries* 
(F mtnnestnger ) 

The minnesingers were minstrels as well as 
poets Most of them were of knightly birth, 
and some were reigning princes Like the 
troubadours of France, they sang or recited 
their songs in the halls of great nobles, both 
words and tunes being their own composition 
In the twelfth century their songs were 
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simple lyncs, oftea accompamed by dancmg 
later they nere strongly mfluenced by the 
troubadours, although their love songs were 
more religious in feeling than those of the 

latter The minnesingers gradually gave plaoe 

to the meistersmgers, who were poet musicians 
of humbler birm 

G wiftHf* love, and siiiger singer 
minnow (min' 6), « A small Iresh- 
water fish of the carp family , any very small 
fish (F vatron ) 



Minnow — ^The minnow b the smalliMt Bxiliah 
of the earn family 


The minnow, saentifically called Leuciscus 
phoxinuSt IS the smallest British fish of the 
fennily which mcludes the carp Of gregarious 
habits, it IS usually about three m^es m 
lene^, though it may reach five mches It 
IS dusky olive above, mottled and hghter on 
the sides, and white beneatli flushed with 
in summer. 

The mmnow is used as bait lor eels or 
perdi The stickleback caught m ponds 
and ditches by juvenile sportsmen is often 
wrongly called a minnow Shakespeare writes, 
" Hear you, this Tnton of the minnows ^ " 
('* Conolanus " in, i), using the word to mean 
persons of httle importance 
M E menow , Cp A -S fmna and O H G 
munewa , influenced by ME menuse, O F 
mentttse small fish, fiom L rntnUitts small 



Min oo n , — Examples of Minoan pottery a libation 
▼ase and a clay bolL 


Mlnoaii, (mi nfl' 4 n), Relating to 

the ancient Cretans, or to their country n 
One of the ancient Cretan people, the 
language spoken m ancient Crete 


The ancient type of civihzation found m 
Crete is spoken of as Mmoan, in reference 
to Minos, a legendary king of the island 
Its earhest stage dates roughly from 3500 to 
2700 B c , and was common to most of the 
Aegean islands It was the age of stone and 
copper The Cretans plied a busy trade by 
sea and land Their activities seem to have 
extended from the Danube to the Nile 

The bronze age of Crete is more properly 
called the Mmoan period (« ) It extendi 
fi:om about 2700 to 1225 b c The race we 
know as the ancient Greeks had probably 
not yet crossed from Asia, and Crete was 
mistress of the islands and portions of the 
mainland She was closely connected with 
many of the states in Asia Minor, and had 
learned a great deal trom intercourse witli 
Egypt 

During this period tlie Cretans invented 
or adapted the first methods of writing 
practis^ in Europe One was a system of 
picture writing, in which every word was 
represented by a picture or symbol The 
other consisted of signs in the iorm of lines, 
each ot which denoted a syllabic 

minor (ml' nor), adj Lesser , interior 
m rank or kind , unimportant , in music, 
less by a semitone than the corresponding 
major interval , of scales or keys, havmg a 
minor interval between the first and third, and 
usually between the first and the sixth and 
seventh notes 11 A person below the age 
of majonty , in logic, a minor term or 
premise , in music, a diatonic scale with a 
minor third , a minor key, scale, chord, or 
interval , a composition or passage m such 
a key , a Friar Minor or Franciscan (F 
motndre, zufi^neur, l^gcr, mine nr , mineur) 

Wo use the word minor of anything that w 
tnfimg, small, or ummportaut We speak of a 
person as liaving a minor intelligence i£ his 
mtelligencc is of a low order A minor injury 
IS one that is but slight A minor openition 
IS one tliat docs not involve d<uiger to the 
patient's life A minor poet is one whose 
range is more restricted than a great poet 
At school tlio younger of two brothers named 
Smith would be calksl Smith minor 

In England, a young person below the ago 
of twenty-one is a minor, or, accoidmg to Liw, 
an infant Such a young man or woman 
IS in his or her minority (mi nor' i ti, » ), 
winch IS the state of lumig under ,ige, 
or the period during which a jieison i«a minor 
The minority ls the smaller jiarty or gtoup 
voting at an election or lor a resolution or 
measure, or the smallei party taking part 
in any controversy A mcmlier of a minority 
section of a iwlitical party, espcciiilly of 
socialists, IS called <i mmontatre (mi nor' i tfir, 
n) 

A clergynuin who takes part lu the ilaily 
service 01 a cathedral, but is not a meml>er of 
tlie chapter of the cathedral, is a minor 
canon (n ) The Franciscan fnars, an order 
founded by St, 3 ?tancis of Assisi in 1208, were 
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called by bim lesser brothers, and so came 
to be known as Fnars Minor or Minorites 
(mi' nor itz, n pi) The members devoted 
themselves to the care of the sick and 
poor 

In music, a minor interval (w ) is a semitone 
less than the corresponding major interval 
A minor scale (n) is a scale m which tlie 
third note is a minor third, or mterval of one 
tone and a semitone, away from 
the first note, there bemg a 
semitone between the second 
and third notes Usually there 
IS a minor sixth m the scale, and 
often a minor seventh In 
naming a key that has such a 
scale the adjective is placed 
after the key name , for instance, 

** A minor " 

In logic, a minor term (« ) is 
the term formmg the subject 
of the conclusion m a syllogism 
The mmor premise (n ) is the 
premise which contains the 
mmor term If, for example, we 
say, ''All boys love games," and 
go on to affirm that a particular 
person, " John," is a " boy," 
proceedmg to the conclusion that 
" John loves games," " John " 

IS the mmor term, bemg the 
subject of the conclusion The 
premise, " John is a boy " is the minor 
premise 

L mtnor less , foi the positive lorm cp A -S 
m%n small, akin to O Norse mim%% (adj ), rntnitr 
(adv ), L mtnuere, Gr mmythein to make less 
$YN ad 2 Inferior, less, lower, smaller n 
Infant Ant ad) Gi eater, higher, increased, 
major, superior 

Minorca (nu nor' ka), n A black 
variety of domestic fowl introduced from 
Spam (F poule d* Espagne ) 

The Minorca or Minorca fowl ) is ono 
of the largest breeds, glossy black in colour, 
with white ear lobes It is a hardy fowl 
and a good layer 

Named after the island of Minorca, Span 
Menorca, Late Gr Minonka, from L minor less 
Minotaur (mm' o tawr), n A legend- 
ary monster having a man's body and a 
bull's head (F Mtnotaure ) 

AccordiM to the Greek legend, Mmos, 
kmg of Crete, kej^ the Minotaur m a 
labyrmth or maze Every year it devoured 
seven youths and seven maidens of Atliens, 
whom Mmos compelled the Athemans to 
dehver up m revenge for the death of his 
offiy son At last tlie Atheman hero 
Theseus entered the labyrmth and slew 
the monster 

L Minotaurns, Gr Minotauros bull of Minos 
mmster (mm' st6r), n The church 
attached to a monastery , a cathedral or 
other large and important church (F 
coUigiale, cathidraU ) 

The worci imnster is found m the names 
of many old towns m England as, for 


example, Westminster, Southmmster, and 
Leominster 

At these places there was once a founda- 
tion of monks, whose church was called a 
minster At the Reformation m the six- 
teenth century a number of the surviving 
minsters became cathedrals and parish 
churches. This happened, for example, in 
the case of Westminster, Beverley, and 



Sherborne The name mmster has also 
been given to a cathedral or the principal 
church of a city. 

A -S mynstor, from Church L monastermm 
monastery 

minstrel (min' strel), n A wandering 
singer and musician of the Middle Ages , 
a travelling musician or entertainer (F 
minestrel ) 

When Richard I (1x89-1199) was return- 
ing from the Holy Land, after a crusade, 
he was captured and thrown into prison 
by Leopold, Duke of Austria A thirteenth 
century story relates that Blondcl, a 
minstrel, travelled about trying to find out 
where the king was confined At last a 
song sung by Blondcl under the walls of 
Durrenstcin was answered by Richard. 
The minstrel hastened to England and 
arranged the ransom asked as the price 
of the king's freedom This may bo only 
a legend, but it illustrates the kind ot lilo 
led by mmstrels m the twelfth century 

In most mediaeval castles, and in many 
country houses and colleges built later, 
there is a minstrels' gallery, which projects 
into the dming-hall From this g«illcry the 
minstrels played and sang during banquets 
The " mggczrs " with blackened hands and 
faces who perform so-callcd negro songs are 
usually called mmstrels Minstrelsy (mm' 
strel SI, n ) is the art of a minstrel, and also the 
ballads and songs of mmstrels collectively 

M E mencsiral, O F mcnestr&l, from L L 
mvmstrdlis, ministonalis servant, letamcr, from 
L minister See minister 
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mint [1 3 (mint), « A place where 
money is corned, usually under state 
direction , a vast sum of money . a large 
amount or supply of an3rfching valuable , 
the place where anything is invented or 
fabricated v t To stamp or com (money) , 
to invent (F hdtel des monnates, mine 
tas, monnayer, mventer) 

The Romans had mints 
at London and Col- 
chester, and the Saxons 
established a number oi 
mmts all over England 
After the Norman Con- 
quest, although there 
were many local mints, 
the most important 
was that estabhshed m 
the Tower of London 
As communication be- 
tween different parts of 
the country improved, 
the mints were reduced 
in number until, in the 
time of Queen Mary 
(^553-1558) money was 
minted in London only 

The Royal Mint on 
Tower Hill was erected 
in 1810 It IS under the 
control of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who 
has the title of Master 
of the Mmt The comage 
for a great part of the 
British Empire is minted 
there There are, how- 
ever, large mmts at Pretoria m South Africa , 
Calcutta and Bombay m In dia , Sydney, 
Perth and Melbourne m Australia, and 
Ottawa m Canada 

We may say a man has a mint of money 
if he has a large fortune Another may be 



^ V*i» of hItot bolng taken out of ike 
futnaoee m the ameltinc room of tke Mini. 
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said to have a mint ot information on any 
subject, or on a variety of subjects, it he is 
well supplied with information If we 
mvent a new name or an apt description 
for anything wc may be said to mint or 
com a word or a phrase 

A man employed at the Mmt to strike 
and stamp coins is a mmtman (mint' man, 
71 ) or minter (mint' 
cr, w) lie will be well 
versed in his particular 
pait of the art of mint- 
age (imnt' aj, n) or 
process ot coining and 
stampmg money Mint- 
age also means the 
nunilH'r ol coins minted 
at one time, the cost of 
minting a numlici of 
coins, or, figuratively, 
tile invention or fabri- 
cation of anything such 
ab a word or plinise A 
mint-mark (n ) is the 
mark i>ut on a coin to 
indicate the mint where 
it was struck 

J^jstago stamps are 
s«iid to Ik? in mmt con- 
dition wht‘n Ircsh from 
the printing press 

A -S wymt money, com, 
Irom L rnofti^tu mint, 
mone>, u suniame of the 
goddibs Juno m whose 
temjde moiicv was coinctl, 
perhaps akin to I, tuoruyi 
to wmii, admonish 
mint [2] (mint), n Any plant belonging 
to the genus Mentha, (F menthe ) 

There are about ten Bntish species of 
mint They are strong-sccntctl herbs with 
creemng root-stocks the fioweis are small 
and beU-shaped, and the leaves ovate 


mutoet 


jmeintjte 


All the mints contain an aromatic oil, on 
account of which they are valued for medi- 
cinal or culinary purposes 

The most important species axe pepper- 
mmt (Mentha piperita), spearmint (Mentha 
vind%s)i and pennyroyal (Mentha piuegium) 
these are cultivated in British gardens 
Spearmint is the common mint used for 
flavouring m cooking It is chopped with 
vmegar and sugar to make mint-sauce (n ) 
used with roast lamb Mmt-julep (n ) is 
a dnnk very popular m America It is 
made of spirits and sugar shaken with 
pounded ice and flavoured with spearmint 
A-S minte» from L ment(h)a, Gr mintha 
cp F menthe, Dutch muni, G munze 

’ ■ 4 yStPSKL. .JHIH 
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Minuet. — A Breton couple m eishteenth century cortumet ebll worn on 
f6te dnys, danclnv the stately old-faehioned minuet 

minuet (min u etO, « A stately old- exact, trifi 

fashioned dance for two dancers, intro- insignifiant ) 

duced into England trom France in the Very ottc 
seventeenth century , music in three-four two things 
time written for this dance , a musical be detected 

composition vvntten in the same tempo such, for cxj 

and rhytlim (F menuet ) to one tin 

It was the fashion m the eighteenth flour _ is gr< 

century for a ball to open with the dancing ^ 

of a minuet by two of the more important two-hur 

guests d^ease gen 

The suites ol Handel (1685-1759) and ^ 

Bach (1685-1750) contain some examples tiiat 1 

of the true minuet Haydn (1732-1009) poweriui m 

and Mozart mtroduced it into their sym- Any acti< 
phonies, often m a quicker time In a sym- sequence coi 
phony the minuet usually consists of two as minute 0 
conti^ting parts, the second of which is L tmniltin 
called a tno In the mstrumontal works of Syn Dimir 

Beethoven (1770-1827) the minuet is less precise, tmy 

irequently used In its place tins composer xxxmute 
substituted the scherzo, a livelier and of an hour 

often humorous composition a short of 

F menuet, from menu small, so called from the of procoedi 

small steps etc v t T 


minus (ml' nus), prep or adj Less by 
lackmg , without , negative n The sym- 
bol of subtraction (— ) (F moms, sans, 
moms ) 

We are all sure that ten apples minus 
five apples equal five apples We may be 
less aware that ten apples minus fifteen apples 
equal minus five apples, because minus quanti- 
ties, which stand mathematically for losses 
and deficiencies cannot be seen or touched 
When pickpockets are about we may 
find ourselves minus our watches A body 
which IS electrified negatively is sometimes 
said to be a minus body , a mmus sign is used 
to mark a negative electric termmal 

In golf and lawn-tennis a minus player 
handicapped and 
, whose scores are minus a 
*jL } stated number of strokes or 

points For example, a golfer 
IgU who IS minus lour, and has 
played a round in 78, would 
have four strokes deducted 
^ f* trom this total, making his 
P M round 74 

L neuter of minor less, used 
as adv Ant Plus 

zxdnuscule (mi nfls' kul), 
^2 A very small thing , m 
prmting, a small letter as 
opposed to a capital , the 
jIJT H small running script in use 
n from the seventh to the ninth 
ifl centuries adj, Prmted in 
* tWI such small letters or script 
4 (F minuscule ) 

WKKF h , from L minitsciilus rather 

small, dim of minor (neuter 
minus) less Ant Majuscule 

. — minute [il (mi nut' ; mi 
le, rtiU worn on nut'), adj Very small in 

size, extent, degree, etc , 
exact, trifling (F fort petit, minutieux, 
insignifiant ) 

Very often the difference in size between 
two things may be so minute that it can 
be detected only with a precise instrument, 
such, for example, as a micrometer recording 
to one thousandth of an mch Good 
flour IS ground so minutely (mi nut' h , 
mi nut' h, adi) ) that it passes through holes 
one two-hundredth of an inch across Some 
disease germs are of such minuteness (mi 
nut' nos , mi nut' ncs, « ), or extreme small- 
ness, tliat they can be seen only with a 
powerful microscope 

Any action that is of little or no con- 
sequence could be contemptuously described 
as minute or petty 

L miniitus, p p of mmuere to make smalloi 
Syn Diminutive, infinitesimal, microscopic, 
precise, tiny Ant Big, huge, largo 

xxxmute [2] (min' it), « Onc-sixticth 
of an hour, or of a degree , moment , 
a short official record , (pi ) o, summary 
of procoedmgs at a committee meeting, 
etc V t To make minutes or notes ol 



(F vMnui&, -instant^ proc^s-verbai , fninutetj 
prendre des notes ) 

At sea, records of longitude and latitude 
are stated m degrees (®) and minutes ('), and 
sometunes also m sieconds The minutes 
or record of what takes place at a company 
or official meeting are written m a book 
called the mmute-book (n ) They are so 
called because they were formerly written m 
mmute or small wntmg and were afterwards 
engrossed or written out m a larger hand 
The officer who minutes a committee 
meeting is sometimes called the minute- 
secretary {n ) 

A sand-glass is a nunute-glass (» ) li the 
sand takes exactly a mmute to run through 
it A gun that is fired once a minute, 
either fmm a ship as a sign of distress, or 
at a pubhc funeral as a sign of mourning, 
is calted a nunute-gun {n ) 

Almost everj watch and clock has a long 
hand, called the mmute-hand (» ), which 
travels round the dial once an hour and 
ts to the minutes A watch on the 
of which mmutes are marked is called 
a nunute-watch {n ) Durmg the American 
War of Independence the popular name of 
minute-xnan (n ) was given to a militiaman, 
who held himsell in readiness to march 
agamst the British forces at a moment*s 
notice The expression mmutely (mm' it h, 
adv ) strictly means minute by minute, or 
once a mmute, but it is used in a wider 
sense to mdicate frequency, or a repetition 
at short mtervals We may speak of the 
mmutely {adj) fluctuations of pneo in an 
unsteady market 

L L mtHilta small part, small com, fem of L 
mtniiif 4 s See mmute [i] Syn n Instant, 
moment, summary 

mlnn tia (mi nu' slu a), n A tnfli^ 
detail pi mmutiae (mi nu ' shi 5 .) (F 
mtnnHe^ h&gaieUe ) 

People who worry unduly about mmutiae 
of dress, language, and behaviour are rightly 
i^arded as fussy 


L generally used m pi mintUiac See 
mmute [i] Syn Detail, punctilio, trifle 

mmx (imnks), « A pert or forward 
girl (F coouifze, friponne } 

The word is now often used merely 
playfully 

Perhaps of Low G origin , cp Low G minsk 
hussy, G mcnsch (noutci) wciich Syn Jade 

xmocene (ml' o sfin), adj Belonging to 
the middle division of the J ertiury geological 
period or strata (F mtocdue ) 

The layers ot the earth’s crust arc classi- 
fied according to their ago into ponocla, of 
which the T^iary is the most recent In 
the Tertiary division tliore are the eocene, 
the mioccne and the pliocene sub-periods 
The lower part of the niiocone is also called 
the oligocene formation 
Gr moiifn less, kauio^ now 
mir (mSr), n A village commune in 
Russia (F mtr ) 

In the local government ot Russia before 
the Revolution there existed the imr, which 
wa^ an old-established village commune 
composed ot all the }xias4int houbcholders. 
These elected a head-man and a tax- 
gatherer, as well as, in latoi years, repre- 
sentatives to the volost or canton. The mir 
was always dependent upon the goodwill 
and endorsement of the landowners, and 
as there was collective responsibility (until 
1900) for the payment of taxes, the collection 
and payment of these wore the xnir’s chief 
tasks Ihe Revolution, however, has ma<le 
many changes in Russia, and since 19x7 
tlie mirs have been replaced by village 
soviets 
Kus fmrti 

znlrade (mir' akl), n Something achieved 
by divme or supernatural agency , an 
extraordinary event , a marvel , a wonder , 
a miracle play. (F. miracle ) 

Anything whicn seems supernatural, or 
IS very extraordinary, antf excites our 
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amazement and wonder, is called a miracle glaciers seem to hang downwards from tlie 

The miracles of the Bible are given as skies The word has come to be used 

examples of God’s power to modify the figuratively of illusions and fantasies 
common laws of nature p from mwtv to look at, se mirer to bo re- 

It IS suggested that the Punch and Judy fleeted, from LL mirdre to look at, L mlrari 
show IS Amended from a miracle-play (« ), to wonder at See miracle 
a form of dramatic entertainment very mire (mlr^, n Soft, thick mud . swampy 

popular in the Middle Ages It always ground v t To cause to stick m mud , to 

tad a rehgious subject, and was performed spatter or soil with mire (clothes, etc ) , to 

in church or elsewhere at festivals The entangle in diflflculties v t To sink mto 

actors were usually craftsmen, or members mire (F boue, bourbe, fange,vase, maricage ^ 

of one of the trade guilds Miracle-plays enfoncer dans la bourbe, somller, embourber , 

are also known as mystery-plays s*enfoncer dans la boue ) 

An event is called miraculous (mi rfik' To travel in England before the making 

u lus, adi ) if it IS very wonderful, or has of our great mam roads was to walk or 

the nature of a miracle When a person nde through mire In bad weather coaches 

IS said to escape death miraculously (mi were frequently mired and delayed for 

ifik' u lus h, adv ), we mean that he hours by the miry (mJr' i, adj ) highways 

appears to escape as if by 
a miracle To a savage 
an aeroplane may seem to 
fly miraculously, but the 
miraculousness (mi r3.k' 
lus nes, n) ox miraculous 
quahty of this and other 
achievements of science, 
disappears, and they 
become commonplace with 
famihanty and study 

F , from L mlYdcfulum^ from 
mtrdrl to wonder at, minis 
wonderful SvN Marvel, 
wonder 

mirador (mu: a dor'), w. 

A turret on the top of a 
house, a belvedere (F 
mtrador ) 

Miradors, giving an ex- 
tensive view of the surround- 
ing country, are common on 
the fiat-roofed houses of 
eastern Spam. They were 
introduced centuries ago by Mire.— ’Willmc heipBn somz to the aMutenoe of a motor-car which cot 

the Moors Stadi m the mire and wa« therefore unable to proceed. 



Span = raised turret, from tntrar to look at, 
have a view, LL mfrSiGmim, from mirdre to 
look at SvN Belvedere 

mirag'e (mi razh'), n A false image 
of a thmg, seen usually in the desert, but 
sometimes at sea and in mists , an illusion 
(F mirage ) 

A muage is an optical illusion created by 
hght being reflected from the surface of 
a layer of hot air If this surface is above 
the observer, he sees, upside down in the 
sky, objects which may be hidden over the 
horizon On the otlier hand, if the surface 
IS below him, the mirage may appear hke a 
sheet of water, m wluch the object is 
reflected 

The mirage, it is said, proves a tanta- 
Imng deceiver to thirsty travellers in a 
desert, who sometimes see before them 
what looks hke a cool, refreshing lake, but 
is merely an optical illusion In Arctic 
regions travellers meet with mirages wherem 


But now, with the increase of skill and tlic 
great care taken m inamtainmg them, our 
roads are comparatively free from imriness 
(mir' 1 nes, n ) and travellers are not mired 
each time they move from home 

One who is invol^^ned in difficulties is, 
figuratively, said to be deep in the imie 
The name of mire-crow (n ) is given in 
some districts to the black-headed gull, or 
laughing-gull {Larus ndibundus) 

Of Scand origin M E mire, inyrc, from O 
Norse myr^ swamp, bog , cp Swod wiyra bog, 
akin to O H G m%os moss, bog, and E moss 
Syn n Bog, mud, slush, swamp v Defile, 
dirty, soil 

mirror (mir' or), « A polished surface, 
especially of glass bawsked with amalgam, 
which reflects images or rays of hght , 
anything that reflects a truthful image, 
hke a imrror , anything roseinblmg a 
ixiirror m shape or brightness * v t To 
reflect m or as in a mirror, (F. ntirotr, 
glace , refldter ) 
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Ancient mirrors were of pohshed metal 
The glass mirror, backed with quicksilver, 
was mvented late in the fourteenth century 
We ma^ sav that a looking-glass mirrors 
the person who gazes 
into it, and the word 
also has a number 
of figurative uses 
The trees lining a 
nver bank and the 
clouds above are 
mirrored m the 
water A book may 
be called a mirror of 
society if it gives a 
true picture or de- 
scription of prevail- 
ing customs, and ui 
** Hamlet *’ (m, 2), 
the players are told 
that their chief aim 
should be to hold 
the mirror up 
to nature 

In architecture a 
a small 
detached panel of an 
oval shape, or having 
a frame like that of a mirror A white 
or brightly coloured marking on the wings 
of birds, especially ducks, is called a mirroi 
by some ornithologists 



hrtoria auti Utter Vu fum 

lyCrror — mirror zn a ftwae mir mr is 
believed to bave bean carved 
by Chippendale 



Mirror — mirror which enables motorisU to eoe 
what le happening at orote-roadb. 


In the manufacture of steel an alloy of 
iron, manganese, and carbon called mirror- 
iron (« ), IS added to the molten iron to 
give it the correct amount of carbon 
■Reverse^, wnting, which appears like 
normal wntmg reflected in a mirror, is called 
tmrror-wnhng (n ) It is a sign of nervous 
disease 


O F mtrour from L L fnirdidytum from L 
mlrShts»p-p of mlrdri to marvel at, regard with 
wonder 

mirth. (mSrth), n Gaiety merriment 
(F gaieti briivante jcne, r^otit&sance, plaisty) 
" Life without mirth, said Sir Walter 
Scott (*'The Pirate, xii^, “is like a lamp 
without oil *' Anything funny and gay 
makes us mirthful (mfirth' ful, adj ) We 
laugh mirthfully (merth' ful li, adv ) at the 
Christmas pantomime when we see the clown 
perlomnng his antics Sometimes our 
mirthfulness (merth' fill nes, « } is hard to 
repress and if we are m a class-room, or 
anv other place calling for seriousness, we 
ma> have struggle to suppress our 
mlhtv 

Mirth IS natural to healthy young people, 
who teel the joy of life and are seldom mirth- 
less (morlh' Ics, adj ) for Jong The nurth- 
lessness (merth' Ics ruis, n ) of ill- temper^ 
people damp the spirits of others 

M II mtrtJie, merthe, A -S Jtmm 

myrge pleasant, delightful Syn Fun, glee, 
gladness, hilarity, jollity Ant “ncpression, 
glnmnesb, lugubriou&ness, sadness, sorrow 
miry (mlr' 1). This is an adjective 
termed from mire. See mire 
mirza (mer' za), n In X^ersia, a royal 
prince, a title of honour 

Mirza IS a common title given to govern- 
ment officials and men of learning When 
used as the title oi a pnnee it always follows 
his name Pnnee All, for mshincc, would 
be Ah Mirza 

Pots mwzddeh, from m%r prince (Arabic omir, 
cmiT), and zddeh son 

zms- This IS a prefix meaning badly 
amiss, or ill (F mad ) 

A nasty fall or any unfortunate accident 
IS a misadventure (mis dd von' chiir, n), 
that IS, a piece of bad luck Some people 
seem to be constantly misadventurous 
(mis td ven' chur iis, ddj ), often meeting 
with accidents or getting into diificultics 
In a play by Chekhov a ixjrson of this 
nature is nick.namo<i “ Two-and-twenty 
misfortunes/’ To misadvise (mis ixl viz’, 
Vi) a person is to give him misadvice 
(mis dd Vis', n ), that is, ba<I or wrong 
advice A course of action is misadvisea 
(mis dd vizd', adj J when it is guid<Kl by 
bad advice or iU-<lirccted, and is llien said 
to liave tlie quality of misadvisedness 
(mis dd viz' dd nds, n) 

A mamage between people badly suited 
to one anotlier or tliffcrent m rank is called 
a misalliance (mis a U' dna, n } X^artnors 
who dishkc each other very much are 
misallied (nus d lid, adj ). 

This prefix is of double origin In most cases 
it represents A -S mis- (cp. Dutch wi5-, G 
mtss-) wrongly, amiss, akin to G metden to 
avoid , but m a few words of !<' as 

mistidventure, mischance, mtschtef, miscreant, it 
IS O F WM-, !•’ m4mis-, from L minus less 
The two prefixes, having the same meaning, are 
often cozi^ed. 
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misantlirope (mis' &n throp), n One 
who distrusts or nates mankmd (F mw- 
anthrope } 

To be a misanthrope is to find nothing m 
the behaviour of our fellow-men worthy of 
love and praise Some people are mis- 
anthropic (mis' an throp' ik, adj ) or mis- 
anthropical (mis an throp' ik adj ) 

because they have been soured by poverty 
or misfortune The misanthrope or mis- 
anthropist (mis S.n' thro pist, n ) often 
avoids the society of other people in order 
to misanthropize (mis Sn' thro pTz v t) ot 
hate mankmd in gloomy solitude People 



Misanthropy — Frednriek II, long of Pnusia, whoso 
unhappy cAildhood made bun suhieot to fits of 
misanthropy or hatred of mankind. 


who have been treated unjustly sometimes 
have moments of misanthropy (mis 
thrd pi, n ), that is, hatred of mankind. 

Gr misanthr6pos, from mUein to hato, 
anihrdpos man Syn Man - hater Ant 
H umanitanan, philanthrope 

misapply (mis A plfO* ^ ^ 

Wiggly ; to use for a wrong purpose (F 
ap^xquer mal d propos, mcU ^phquer ) 

To misapply a chisel by usmg it as a 
screw-dnver is a misappUcation Jmis Sip li 
ka' shuu, « ) of a delicate tool We should 
avoid the misapphcation of words by study- 
ing their meanmgs carefully An embezzler 
is guilty of the misapphcation of money 
To fail to appreciate, or value, a thmg 
properly is to nusappremaie (mis a prg' 
shi at, u f ) it A misappreciative (m& a 
pra' slu a tiv, adj ) attitude is one that is 
not properly appreciative, and is described 
as a misappreciation (mis a prS shi a' shfin 
n ) or wrong estimate 
When we do not understand what is 
said to us we misapprehend (mis ap ra hend^ 
vt.) its meaning. Our condition is then 


one of misapprehension (mis ap ro hen' 
shun, n ), or misunderstanding, because our 
minds axe misapprehensive (mis ip re hen' 
siv, adj ) and have worked misapprehen- 
sively (mis ap re hen' siv h, adv ) 

The man who uses fbr his own purpose 
money which does not belong to him is 
said to misappropriate (mis a pr6' pn at, 
Vi) it There is practically no difference 
between misappropriation (mis a pr6 pri 
a' shun, n ) and stealing To arrange 
things in the wrong order is to misarrange 
(mis a ran] ', v t) them The misarrange- 
ment (mis a ranj' ment, »), that is, the 
wrong or bad arrangement of words, is a 
scnous blemish in wntmg Instead of the 
word misarray (mis a ra', n) we generally 
use disarray, meanmg a throwing into 
contusion 

Impohte words and acts misbecome (mis 
be kfim, v t), that is, are unbecoming to 
us at any time To describe somethmg as 
misbegotten (mis be got' en, adj ) is to 
suggest that it had a bad ongm, or is harmful 
or to be despised 

Children who misbehave (mis be hav', 
vt), that IS, behave wrongly, are described 
as misbehaved (mis b6 havd', adj ) or ill- 
mannered children Their misbehaviour 
(mis be h§.v' yor, n ) annoys others and 
wounds their parents' feelings A mis- 
belief (mis be 161', ) IS a false opinion or a 

wrong belief To misbelieve (mis be ISv', 
V t) IS to beheve wrongly, but to disbelieve 
IS not to beheve A heretic is a misbe- 
lieving (mis be iSv' mg, adj ) person or a 
misbehever (mis b6 I6v' er, nV but an 
agnostic is a disbehever Anything that 
does us no credit or suits us ill may be said 
to misbeseem (mis b6 sem', i; O 

To give alms to a rich man is a mis- 
bestowal (mis be st5' wal, n) ox wrong giving 
of money When we go for a ramble m 
■^e country and nuscalculate (mis kar ku 
lat, V /.), or calculate wrongly, the distance 
to a railway station, we pay for our mis- 
calculation (mis k31 ku la' ^lun, n,), or error, 
by having a shorter or longer walk tlian 
we expected Many people miscall (mis 
kawl', vt) a rook by wrongly terming it 
a crow 

The best-laid plans are apt to miscarry 
(mis kar' i, w 1 ), that is, to go v^ong 
or fail Although judges are upright and 
careful, a miscarriage (mis kfir' ij, n.) of 
justice, that is, a mistake made by a court 
of justice, sometimes occurs Anyone who 
has done long addition sums knows how 
simple it is to miscast (mis kast'’, v t ) the 
figures, that is, add them up wrongly A 
book-keeper guards agamst ^e miscastmg 
(mis kast' mg, n ), or wrong addition, of 
accounts by checkmg his totals The 
miscasting of a bell, owing to carelessness 
during the casting at a foundry, produces 
a defective tone. 

From and apply ^ 
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miscellaneous (mis 6 la"" ne us), 
Mixed , of many different kmds (F 
vani, de touts espies, divers ) 

The penknife, pencil, marbles, stimg, 
and other odds and ends that a schoolboy 
carries m his pockets are a miscellaneous 
collection of articles A book that contains 
pieces of poetry and prose on all sorts of 
subjects gathered from many quarters is 
called a miscellanea (mis e ISl' ne a, « ) 
or miscellany (mi sel' & ni , mis' el a m, « ) 
A nuscellanist (mi sel' a nist, w ) is a writer 
who compiles literary miscellames In- 
formation that is collected miscellaneously 
(mis e la' ne us li, adv ) is of less value than 
that obtamed by systematic study Mis- 
cellaneousness (mis e la' ne us nes, n ), the 
quality or character of being miscellaneous, 
13 possessed by a group or collection of 
objects having diversity of nature but 
lackmg orderly arrangement A miscellaneous 
reader reads many sorts of books 

L mtscellaneust from miscellus mixed, miscers 
to mix Syn Diverse, jumbled, mixed, varied 
Ant Arranged, assorted, classified, ordeily, 
selected 


described 


mlBchance (mis chans'), n Ill-luck , a 
mishap (F mdsaveniure, contretemps, 

malheur ) 

It IS an annoying mischance to lose one's 
ticket at the begmmng of a long railway 
journey This would be described as 

mischancy (mis chans' i, 
adj ), or unfortunate 

M £ meschance, O F 
meschaance, from 
aud chance Syn Acci- 
dent, ill-luck, misfortune, 
mishap Ant Advantage, 
benefit, blessing, boon, 
luck 

xrdscluef (mis' chif), 
n Harm , damage , an 
act causmg annoyance 
(F mol, dommage, digdt, 
tort ) 

Some spiteful people 
actually take a dehght 
m makmg mischi^ be- 
tween acquaintances, 
that IS, they cause 
disagreement by tale- 
bearing One can feel 
nothing but contempt 
for mischief-makers 
{npl) who mdulge m 
mischief-making (« ) of 
thiskmd Their mischief- 
making (adj ) gossip 
may cause kstmg un- xiw «owh 

happiness Kittens are hiswr bora ar* ande 
generally im to mischief 

of a haxml^ land, but of all itnimnla the 
monkey is probably the most mischievous 
(mis' chi vus, ady ) 

A miscSievous child does not always 
cause mjury by behaving mischievously 
(mis chi vus li, adv ), but his mischievousness 


(mis' chi vus nes, 7t ) is usually a source of 
vexation to others 

The word mischief generally has a milder 
meamng than it used to have 

M E mei>chet, O F meschtef, from mes- ill 
(“ E and chief (F chej) head, end 

result See chief Syn Damage, harm, hurt* 
iiijuiy, trouble Ant Benefit, blessing, good* 
miscible (mis' ibl), adj Able to be 
mixed (F miscible, fusible ) 

Flour and sugar are easily miscible 
Alcohol and water mix readily together, 
but oil and water have no miscibility (mis i 
bil' i ti, n), or capability of being mixed 
with one another 

F , from I miscere to mix Syn Mixable 
Ant Unmixable 

miscolour (mis kill' er), v t To give 
a wrong colour to , to misrepresent (F 
reprdsenter sons de fau*i<tes coitleurs, 
dinaturer ) 

To suit his own purposes an unscrupulous 
person may miscolour facts, stating them 
deceptively so as to lead j-ieople astray 
When paint is exposed to the air it gradually 
shows nfiscoloration (mis kfil or a' shun, n ) 
or discoloration To miscomprehend (mis 
kom pre hend', w f ) a matter is to misunder- 
stand it We should guard dg.iinst mis- 
comprehension (mis kom pre hen' shun, « ) 
of facts or instructions, or wc may be 
completely misled by our misunderstanding 
To compute is to 
estimate , therefore to 
miscompute (mis kom 
pQt', V t) IS to make a 
wrong estimate or mis- 
calculation. that is, a 
miscomputation (mis 
kom pu U' shun, m) 
Wc misconceive (mis 
kon sOv', vt) 0 . thing 
when wo form a wrong 
idea or misconception 
(mis kon seji' shiin, « ) 
of it Wc sliould ontirelv 
misconceive the purpose 
of fajiorts and games if 
\\ e thought c)t them 
merely os means of 
winning pri^^es and 
breaking records 

Bad or wrong con- 
duct IS misconduct (mis 
kon' dukt, n ) To mis- 
" X conduct (mis kon dfikt', 
Vi) a business is to 
' cany it on b<wHy, or 
Us in tbe hnnas of the make a luihiie of it . 

Bjjhat they ere up to but t O m 1 S < O 11 <l tl C t 

oursehes is to behave 
badly and unsociably J^eojile misconjecture 
(mis k6n jek' chur, v % ) when tliey make <i 
wrong surmise, or a misconjecture (« ) 

We should always l>e careful how wc 
express our thoughts lost people should 
misconstrue (mis kon stroo', v t) or mistake 


^•chl^ — ^The snowballs In the handb of the 
bigffer hoys are endence that they are up to 
mischief 


MISCOPY 


3VEISDE3V1EAN 


our meaning A vague or ambiguous sen- 
tence IS open to misconstruction (mis kon 
struk' shun, n), that is, the putting of a 
wrong construction upon the meanmg it 
conveys 

When copying music by hand it is easy 
to miscopy (inis kop' i, v t) notes that is, 
to copy them incorrectly 

To give bad counsel or advice to a person 
IS to miscounsel (mis 
koun ' sel, v t) him It 
IS easy to miscount (mis 
kount v O large sums of 
money, and in banks the 
value of money is often 
estimated by its weight 
Young pianists count 
the beats in a bar as 
they play, but a difl&cult 
piece of music requires 
so much attention to 
the movements of the 
hands that the player 
IS hable to miscount (v t ), 
and lose touch with the 
metre of the bar After 
an election it is some- 
times thought that there 
may have been a mis- 
count (» ), or maccurate 
counting of the votes 
To remedy this the con- 
trolling oj06lcers order a 
recount, or coimtmg 
again 

The word miscreant 
fcre J 

ally meant an unbelTever, 


^y meant an unbelTever, 
but it now means a viUamous wretch A 
miscreant {adj ) crew is a party of rascals 
A badly-made thing is a nuscreation (mis 
kr6 a^ shun, n ) Tl^ also means the act 
of making somethmg badly A nuscreative 
(mis kre S.' tiv, adj ) brain is one that creates 
or forms ideas amiss A thing miscreated 
(mis kre S.' t6d, adj ) is a. tiling created or 
formed badly or unnaturally , The word is 
sometimes used as a term of abuse 
The old wars between Catholics and 
Protestants were due largely to each side 
lookmg upon the rehgion of the other as a 
miscreed (mis kr6d', «), that is, a false 
behef or mistaken creed 

From E niis~ and colour The word m%scrcant 
IS from O F vnescreant misbelieving, from mes^, 
rE and creemt (F croyemt) bohevmg, from 

LL credens, pres p of credere to beheve (cp 
E recreant) 

xniscue (mis ku^, n In billiards a 
stroke, which is spoiled by the cue not 
striking the ball properly vt To make 
such a stroke (F, fausse queue , fatre 
fausse queue ) 

A miscue is sometimes the result of care- 
lessness, and sometimes it is sheer bad luck , 
there is no penalty for it 
From m%e-‘ and cue 


misdate (mis dat^, vt’ To date in- 
correctly (F dater d faux ) 

To misdate shows carelessness A wrong 
date m a letter or other document may 
cause serious misunderstanding People are 
very apt to misdate their letters and cheques 
in the first week or so of the new year b^ore 
they have got used to the change, giving 
last year’s date instead of the new one 
From wts- and dede 
1 misdeal (mis dsr), 

^ V t To deal (cards) 
^ wrongly v% To make 
j a wrong deal at cards 
' n A wrong deal (F 
■ meddonner , meddonne) 
If cards are dealt in- 
correctly, for instance, 
m the wrong order or 
1 with a card wrong way 
, up, or m such a mannei 
that any player receives 
either a card more or a 
card less than he is 
entitled to, or should the 
deal be made with an 
incomplete paick, it is a 
misdeal, and the cards 
must be dealt again 
From rms- and deal 
imsdeed (mis d$d'-}, 
91. A wicked action or 
evil deed (F forfait^ 
mifa%i ) 

. - ^ From ntis- and deed (A -S 

SVN helm. 


f 


SVN Oelin- 
q u c n c y, misdemeanour, 
offence, sin, transgression 

misdeem (mis dSm'), v t To form an 
incorrect judgment of , to mistake for 
another vt To hold a mistaken opinion 
(F ^uger d fau^, tndprendre , fatre fausse 
route ) 

To zmsdeem a man is to have wrong 
views about him, for instance, to mistake 
a bad man for a good one, or to think a 
good man less worthy than he is 

From mis- and deem Syn Misjudge, mis- 
take 

misdemean (nus de m^n'), v t. To 
behave (oneself) badly (F. se comporter 
mod ) 

A person who misdemoans lumsell is 
gtiilty 6’f a misdemeanour (mis de mftn'' or, 
»), that is, of bad conduct Such a one 
may be called a misdemeanant (mis do 
mdn' &nt, n ), though this word is generally 
used in a legal sense, meaning one guilty 
of a criminal offence tliat is not felony or 
treason Such , crimes as hbel, bribery, 
perjury, and the obtainmg of goods by 
false pretences are misdemeanours at law 
Petty misdemeanours, such as aU breaches 
of lo^ by-laws are dealt with sufhmanly by 
magistrates 

From mis- and demean Syn . Misbehave 
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zxusdii^oct (mis di rekt'^, v t To direct 
wrongly (F dtnger H faux ) 

Persons asking their way are often mis- 
directed, and through misdirection (mis di 
rek' shun, w ), that is. by putting on the 
wrong address, many letters and parcels 
fail to reach the right place or are delayed 
m dehvery Much of the mischief that 
bo37S get mto is the result of misdirected 
energy That is one of the reasons why 
games are so important — ^they direct a 
boy's energies into the proper channels 
From mts- and direct 

misdo (mis dooO. v t To do wrongly 
(F faire mol ) 

This is an old word seldom met with 
to-day, and the noun misdoer (mis doo' er, 
w ) IS ^so rare We still speak of misdoing 
(mis doo' mg, n ), however, meaning a wrong 
act, or the habit of wrongdomg, and we 
can describe the wrongful deeds of a person 
as his misdoings^ In the plural form this 
word is more common 
From mis- and do 

zmse (mSz , miz), n A treaty or 
settlement , in law, the question to be 
decided in a wnt of right (F pacte ) 

In olden times when a king or prince 
first entered Wales he might demand a 
tribute called a mise , a like custom pre- 
vailed in tlie county Palatme of Chester, 
where a new earl might claim such a pay- 
ment A grant or tribute of this kmd made 
to secure some hberty or immunity 



This word is sometimes met with in 
madmg lustory All boys and girls who 
have studied the reim of Henry III remem- 
b^ -^e great quarr^ between the King and 
the barons, headed by Simon de Montfort 


In 1263 it was decided that an appeal 
should be made to the King of France 
Louis IX, to settle the diflerences between 
the two parties, and in January of the 
following year was issued the Misc of Amiens 
in which the French King gave his \erdirf 
in favour of Henry III ^ 

The barons refused to accept this, went 
to war, and defeated the King's forces at 
the battle of Lewes on May 14th, 1264 
That night another agreement, known as 
the Mi&e of Lowe's, was made between 
Henry and the barons, but this settlement 
did not last long War again broke out 
only to be ended with the death of Simon 
do Montfort at the battle ol lilvcsham in 
1265 

In law a mi^o usually means the question 
to be decided in a writ of light, which was 
a writ or order removing «i case irom the 
court of a lord to the king's court 

A mise en sc^ne (me^ san, n ) is the 
aottmg of a play, or, lignrtitivcly, tlie sur- 
roundings in which an e\ent occurs The 
mise cn sc'^nc ol the Treaty ot Versailles, 
lor inshince, w^is the Hall of Mirrors 
at Versailles 

OF putting, setting, tern pp oi uuttre 
to put, horn L niittere (p p missus\ to scud 
xxuser ( ij (mr zor). n One who lives 
mecmlv and wrctchcdlv in order to amass 
wealth (F avare ) 

That a word meaning a miserable wretch 
should come to be used specially ot a person 
who loves money lor its own sake warns us 
that the mere possession of money may 
bring misery rather than happiness In 
Dickens's “ Chnstmas < arol, ’ Scrooge was a 
miserly (mi' zer li, adv ) man until he cast 
oft his miserliness (ini' zer h nes, n ) and 
befriended Tiny T'lm 
L *=. wrctUicd, miserable 
xxiiser \z\ (ml' zer), n A largo tubular 
bit used lor lionng wells thiough salt or 
clayey ground (It tarUre d giauicr) 

It if» suggested that tin. tool was -,0 uillcil tumi 
mtscrtng or collecting the earth through wlinh it 
boies , some connect with <» umsstl chisil 
xmserable (miz' tr abl), ad] \'eiy un- 
happy , c*ius>ing misery worth’ess con- 
temptible , very poor » A luisenible 
person (F mafhcureuXt mt^chant 

malhettreitx ) 

By miserable weather wc* mean weather 
tliat makes people leel depressed We 
should proliably bo mist*ral>]e if wt‘ w'ore 
torced to live in a miserable hovel, and were 
miserably (miz' 6r ab h adv ) or wret< hedl> 
fed 

Oh, horn L mtserdlnl%\ troin jutseriirt to pit\ 
Syn adj Abject, palliy, pitmble, s*ul. 
wretched Ant • ailj C'luH-Tful, gay, glad, 
happy, mcnj 

zms^re (mi zar"), n A cull in some 
card games by which the* deolan^r under 
takes to lose every tuck 

Tlics call, iilso termed misery, is allowe<i 
m solo whist nap, and a few other gamcb, 
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including boston — m which grand misdre 
IS an undertaking to lose thirteen tricks 
and httle misdre one to lose twelve — ^and 
in a variety of bridge for two, known as 
misery bridge, m which the declarer in a 
no trump call undertakes lo win not more 
than one tnck In solo whist, misfere 
ouvert (mi zar' u varO is a call made by a 

S layer who contracts to lose every tnck, 
jsplaying his cards to the opponents after 
the first round lias been played 

F = misery, poverty, the obiect being to 
lose instead of gaining tricks 

miserere (miz er Sr' i), » A name of 
Psalm h , a musical setting of this , a 
pr^er for mercy (F mis^rdrd) 

11113 IS one of the seven penitential psalms, 
or psalms expressing penitence It is so 
called because in the Latin version it begins 
with tlie words 
Miserere me%, Deus, 
meanmg ‘ Have 
mercy on me, O 
God I 

Second sing im- 
perative of L 
sereri to have pity, 
fi om mtser wretched 

mis ericord 
(miz' er i kord), « 

A name given to 
vanous devices in 
a monastic insti- 
tution for relaxing 
the discipline , a 
small dagger cap- 
able of being 
thrust m between 
the joints of 
armour, and used 

to give the finishing stroke to a badly 
wounded knight (F misdricorde ) 

A chamber in a monastery for mmates 
who were allowed special food, comforts, 
etc , was called a misencord, and so was the 
indulgence granted to them permitting the 
relaxation of rule or disciphnc Misencord 
also was the name of a little bracket on the 
under side of a seat of a stall m the monastery 
chapel or in a church that could be used as 
a support when the seat was turned back 
Such misencords could be used by aged or 
infirm clerics when they grew ured with 
ong standmg There arc some nchly 
carved examples of these in Henry VII's 
chapel in W^tmmster Abbey 
F mtsirtcorde, from L mtsericordta mcioy, 
pity, from mtsertcors pitiful, from mtserSrl to 
pity, cor (ffen cordts) heart 

miserly (ml' zer h), adj Mean , close- 
fisted See under nuser [i] 

misery (miz' e n), m Wretchedness 
due to pain of body or mind ; great un- 
happmess , poverty , in card games, the 
call of misdre (F mishre ) 

Remorse for some wrong done to another 
causes misery of mmd , poverty and want 
produce misery both bodily and mental. 
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The state of Job, the patnarcli, bereft of 
his children and plagued by his boil^, wag 
one of untold anguish and misery 

In certain card games the word misery 
.s used to describe the call, known as mis*^re, 
made when a player undertakes not to win 
a single tnck Misery bridge (m ) is a kind 
of bridge for two players 

OF misene, fiom L miner la, iiom rrtiser 
wretched Syn Anguish, distiess, unhappi- 
ness, wretchedness Ant Gladness, happi- 
ness, jov. pleasure 

zrasfeasaxice (mis fe' zansj, n A w'rong- 
doing, especially the improper or negligent 
performance of a lawful act 

This is a law term It is used chiefly 
of municipal authorities and of directors 
and ofificers of joint-stock companies If 
the local authorities use their lawful powers 



Victoria and Alhcrt tiuteum 

MicerScord ■—A auamt Old English nuaerioord of oak dating from the fifteenth 
century There are ^e examples in Henry Vll*s ehapel in Westminster Abbey 

in a wrongful way they are guilty of mis- 
feasance and so arc company directors 
if Idiey apply the funds wrongly 

O F >yiesf distance, fiom mes^ (h «ns-) wrong, 
faisanre doing, from fatsant, pres p of faire to 
do {~anro » 3 . -a 7 Uia, forming abstract nouns^ 
xms0re (mis fir'), » Of a gun or the like, 
failure to go ofl vt To fail to go off (F 
raid d* all umage\ rater) 

The verb is sometimes wntteji as two 
words — miss fire During the World War 

the greatest possible precautions were taken 
by the authorities to prevent the likelihood of 
ammunition misfiring Specially instructed 
men who had been trained at tlie Royal 
Ordnance College, Woolwich, were attached 
to tlie vanous munition factones lor the 
purpose, and it is on record that few in- 
stances of misfire occurred on the battle-field 
misfit (mis fit'), n A bad fit , a garment 
or other tlung that fits badly v t and v % 
To fail to fit, or fit badly (F ajustement 
fauUf^ adapter d tort, alter mat ) 

From wis- and fit 

misfortune (mis for' chun). ku Bad luck , 
a disaster , a happemng that adversely 
affects one's condition in life (F, maXlieur, 
ddsastre adversttd ) 


MISGIVE 


MISHMI 



To be born blxnd or to lose one's sigbt, is 
an irreparable misfortune Some persons 
have so many misfortunes that we say they 
seem to be dogged by misfortune 

From E mxs- and fortune Syn Adversity, 
calamity, disaster, misadventure, mishap Ant 
B lessing, prosperity, success, triumph 

xnis^ve (mis giv'), v t To cause to doubt 
or suspect (F se defier ) 

This word is used impersonally, with the 
word heart or mmd as subject and a pronoun 
as object We say that a person os afraid 
to speak his mmd because his heart misgives 
him, or because he has a misgiving (mis giv' 
mg, « ) as to the wisdom of so domg. 

From E mts- and give Onginally to give 
amiss, then to impart doubt, fear, or lack of 
confidence 

zniBg^overn (mis gCiv' em), v t To govern 
badly , to administer unfaithfully (F 
mal gouvemer, rSgir mal ) 

Louis XVI of France was a humane ruler 
but his smeere desire for wise reforms was 
foiled by those around him, and -^e coimtry 
was misgoverned, the people unjustly taxed, 
and the exchequer impoverished by many 
years of war 

It was largely because of this misgovem- 
ment (mis giiv' em ment, » ) and the mcreas- 
mg resentment of the misgoverned (mis giiv' 
emd, odj ) people that the Revolution of 1789 
came about 

From E mts- and govern 
misguide (mis gld^, vt To guide or 
direct wrongly , to lead astray (F ^garer, 
fromper, timuire en erreur ) 

To misguide anyone is to mislead them 
The word is more often found in the past 


participle, used as an adjective, and we call 
an ill-ddvised or headstrong person misguided 
mis gid' ed, adj ), especially one weak or 
oohsh, who persists misgmdedly (mis gId' 
cd h, adv ) in some unw ise or harmful act 
or course of conduct 

Fiom E nil')- M\iX guide Misltad 

nmshaTidle (mis lian'’ cLl), v t To haiitUe 
roughly , to manage badly (F tnalninier ) 
To mishandle a tool is to use it roughly, 
or lor a wrong purpose Sometimes m a 
senmmage people get loiighlj*' Imnclled or 
mishandled An advertising eamjiaign, or 
a pohtical one, may lack now er and fall short 
of the result expected li it is mishandled 
or mibnitinagecl and eltective ojiportunitics 
for pubhcity are neglected 
hiom E <iTid handle 
mishap (mis hdji"), n that which 
happens amiss , a mischance , ill fortune 
(F malchatice, contretemps, malhcur ) 

From E nm- and hap S\n Mischance, 
misfortune 

x m shear (mis liOrO, v f To hear in- 
correctly v% To he«ir amiss (F mal 
entendre ) 

A person with imperfect hearing sometimes 
mishears parts of a conversation When 
this liappens wc should inform him that he 
lias misheard, and repeat our stateincnts 
clearly. 

From E mis- and hear 
miahmash. (mifah' mJtsh), v A medley , 
a hotchpotch (1? melange, fatras^) 
Reduplication of mash , cp O, mtschmt*.srh, 
from mtschen to mix S/v mash 

MiBhmi (miah' mC), n The dnod root 
of an East Indian plant (Coptts teeia) yielding 
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a bitter tonic Another form is Mishmee 
(mish' mi) 

This medicine, sometimes called mishmi- 
bitter (» ) IS made from a plant belongmg to 
the buttercup family, which is found m the 
Mishmi Mountains, on the borders of Assam 
and Bengal 

Assamese mishmitUa 


Misbna (mish' na), n A collection of 
oial Jewish traditions and laws, which forms 
part of the Talmud (F m%schna ) 

The Talmud contains Jewish laws which 
had been handed down by word of mouth, 
as opposed to the written laws of Moses The 
Mishna was compiled m its written form 
early in the third century ad It is an 
mterpretation of the Mosaic law and forms 
the text or code, as distmguished from tlie 
Gemara, or commentary, also found in the 
Talmud Mishmc (mish' nik, adj ) means 
contained m or relatmg to the Mislma 


Heb mishnah repetition, explanation 
misinform (mis m form'), vt To give 
wrong information to (F mol reriseigner 
When we tell a person he has been mis- 
informed we mean that he has received from 
some source or other news or m formation 
which IS erroneous or incorrect In fact, 
instead of information, we should call it 
rather misinformation (mis in for ma' shun, 
»), whether he mismforms another mno- 
cently or wilfully, and describe anyone 
propagating a false or untrue account as a 
nusmformant (mis m fdrm' ant, n ) or mis- 
mformer (mis m form er, n ) 

From E and inform 
misinterpret (mis in tSr' pret), u ^ To 
mterpret erroneously , to explain in a wrong 
sense (F %nteyprdtey ynaX ) 

Some people when they draw up a telegram 
are so spanng of words that the receiver may 
quite easily mismterpret the message A 
pianist who, m his rendermg of a piece of 
music, so coloured it that he gave quite a 
different impression from that mtended by 
the composer, could be called a nusmterpreter 
(mis m tOT' pre ter, n ), and his performance a 
misinterpretation (mis in t^ pre tS.' shiln, n ) 
Clearness m written and spoken words is 
very desirable, and a misinterpretation may 
imperil a friendship, or cause ill-feeling 
Many legal actions have been necessary 
because the wordmg of documents made it 
possible for them to have alternate meamngs 
From E mts- and interpret Svn Mis- 
construe 


misjudge (mis jtl]'), vt To judge 
wrongly, to form a mistaken opinion of 
(F se mipreyidre suy, calculer mal ) 

We may misjudge persons or things 
Smith lost money through Brown, whose 
character he had misjudged , he had thought 
him an honest man, whereas he was actually 
a knave Because of his nusiudgment (mis 
jtlj' ment, n,) of the width of a brook a boy 
who tned to jump across it fell m the water* 
From E mts- and jttdge Svn Misdeem 
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Miuudse. — A soaMceeper iiut failioc to punch the 
ball away by only absliuy nuejudcing ite height 


mislay (mis Id'), v t To lay in a wrong 
place , to put in a place that one cannot 
remember, and so lose for a time, p t and p p 
mislaid (mis Idd') (F diplacer, igarer ) 

To be constantly mislaying things shows 
absent-mmdedness or want of orderlmess 
From E mis- and lay 

mislead (mis led'), v f To lead astray , 
to delude , to deceive p t and p p misfed 
(nus led') (F indutre en erreuy, fourvoyer, 
tromper ) 

Some young people are easily misled, or 
led astray, by others, often because they 
thmk it looi^ big ” to ape the exploits of 
those older in years In warfare an army 
commander tries his best to delude and mis- 
lead the enemy, so that he can steal a march 
on him and strike him unexpectedly 

From E m\s^ and lead Svn Delude, dupe, 
misguide 

mismanage (mis mSji' i2),v t To manage 
badly , to adimnister improperly (F mal 
admim^trer ) 

Young people axe apt to take adl the routine 
and machinery of the home very much for 
granted, not loalising how greatly its smooth 
running depends on careful management 
If mother mismanaged her affairs meals 
would be unpunctual, badly or hastily cooked 
perhaps, and the effects of mismanagement 
(mis mdn' ij ment, n ) would soon be seen 
in the discomfort of most members of the 
household A person who is prone to mis- 
manage IS somotimos described as a mis* 
manager (mis min' ij er, n ) or bad manager 
From E mts- and manage Svn Bungle, 
muddle 

misnaxxxe (mis nam'), v t To call by a 
wrong name (F nomtner d tort ) 

A person may be misnamed when his name, 
or part of it, is put down wrongly in a 


MISO- _======== 

document AnimaiS, birds, axiu tilings aiso 
may be erroneouslv named or f?iveii a mis 
nomer (mis n6' mer, » ) " Gumea-pig w a 

misnomer, for the animal is not a pig, out a 
rodent ” Hedge-sparrow is another ex- 
ample , the bird so caUed is not a sparrow, 
but belongs to the family of Warblers 
O F mesnommer (used as « in E 
to misname, from mes- (E ruts-) wrongly, ana 
noniwer to name, from L }idfn%fiar5 to give 
a name to {ndme^h gen ndmims name) 


IVraSPRONOXJNCE 

or bones in a hmb may be misplaced, or 
wrongly placed, by an injury, and in the 
case of words the imsplacmg of an accent 
may make all the difference in the meaning 
or pronunciation 

To misplace affection is to lavish it on 
someone unworthy or who does not appreciate 
or leturn the feeling A misplacement (mis 
plS.s'' ment, n ) of trust is the giving of one's 
confidence to someone who proves dishonest 
and takes advantage of the trust reposed m 
him 



zziiso- A prefix meaning hatred or dis- 
tike of 

This prefix is a combinmg torm of Gr 
misein to hate Thus hatred of marriage is 
termed misogamy (mi sog' a mi , mi sog' 
a im, n ) This word is us^ to-day generally 
in a facetious sense to describe the views of a 
person opposed to gettmg married, who is 
called a misogamist (mi so^^ a mist , mi 
sog' a mist, n) If the mdi'sadual person bo 
a man his misogamy may be imputed to 
misogyny (mi soj' i m, ^i soj' i ni, » ), 
which IS hatred of women One holding 
misogymc (mis o.jm' ik , mi so jm' ik, adj ) 
views IS called a misogynist (mi soj ' i nist , 
mi soj' 1 mst, n), or woman-nater 
Hatred of reasomng and knowledge is 
known as misology (mi soT o ji , mi sol' 6 ii, 
n ), and a nusolo^ist (mi sol' 6 jist , mi sor o 
jist, n ) would be one actuated by such 
motives Misoneism (mis o nS' izm , mi 
b 6 n 5 ' izm, n ) means hatred of novelty , and 
a misoneist (mis o nS' ist , mi s6 nG' ist, n ) 
IS one havmg a dishke of anythmg novel or 
new, an extremely conservative person, as wo 
should call him to-day 

The word misotheism (mis o thG' izm , 
mi so the' izm, n ) means hatred of God 
Like misotheist (mis o the' ist , mi s6 thS' ist, 
» ), a hater of divme things, it is seldom 
used to-day. 

misplace (mis piss'), v t To put m a 
wrong place , to devote to an improper ob- 
ject (F tliplacer, metl placer ) 

To misplace a book or a key, a toy, or an 
article of clothmg is to mislay it Muscles 


From E mis- and place (v ) 

misprmt (mis print'), n An error in 
printing , v ^ To print wrongly. (F. faute 
d*%mpression, impnmer dfatix) 

The greatest possible care is taken to 
avoid misprints in all reputable pnntmg 
offices, the proof-sheets being scrutinized by 
many persons m succession to prevent mis- 
printing such things as names, dates, and 
figures 

In newspapers some portions of the text 
are prepared with great haste so that we may 
read the very latest news at the very earl est 
moment, and so we sometimes see misprints, 
usually trivial and unimportant in our daily 
journals 

Sometimes a misprint can be really serious, 
as in a Bible of 1562, in which Matthew v, 
verse 9, reads Blessed are the placcmakcrs 
[peacemakers] for tliey shall l>o called the 
d^dren of God " 

From E mt^- and priiU (n and v ) 

misprision (mis pnzh' im), n Failure 
to perform a duty rctiuired by law , tlie 
concealment of a crime (h' noH-r6v6lat%on ) 

The word misprision is a leg*il term and 
means withholding or concealing information 
as to a crime that has been committed It 
is used in connexion with the crimes of 
treason and felony Anybody who knows that 
treason has been coininiLted, *ind conceals 
the fact, 18 guilty of misprision of treason. 
Similarly, anyone who sees a felony com- 
mitted, and neglects to inform tlie {lolice, 
is guilty of misprision of felony 

O II* inc'^pYison misprision, mistako, oUi-nce, 
from mes- (E mis-) and prison a taking, from 
I- L prensto (acc -ffnrm) taking, fxoin L, 
prehendere to take Not connected with 
misprize 

xaisprxze (mis priz'), v t To undernito , 
to slight , to despise (F estimer d tort, 
trailer sans dgard, mt^pnser ) 

O F mcsprizcr to diHcstccm, lumi mes- (h- 
and pnser, from LI. pretiure to piizo, 
value, fiom L pretium price 

mispronounce (mis pro nouns'), v,t To 
pronounce badly or wrongly (F estropier, 
mod prononcer ) 

If wo mispronounce a word we may convey 
a mcamng quite different from tli*it xntendeci, 
and mispronunciation (mis pro nfin si ii' shun, 
n ) 18 evidence either of bad etlucation or 
slovenliness — and sometimes t>f Ixith. 

F>om E wts- and pronounce 
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misquote (mis kwot'), vt To repeat or 
write another's words incorrectly (F ctter 
d faux) 

We should be careful not to misquote 
words when we cite an authority, tor a 
misquotation (mis kwo ta' shun, » ) is a 
mark of forgetfulness or imperfect knowlec^e 
Byron (** English Bards and Scotch fe- 
viewers ") wrote bitterly of certam critics 
who had "just enough of learning to mis- 
quote " Misquotmg is a common fault of 
pohtical speakers, who take the words of their 
opponents from their context and make them 
seem to mean something quite different from 
what the speaker intended 
From E mis- and quote 

misread (mis rSd'), v t To read wrongly , 
to put a wrong construction on , to mis- 
mterpret p t and p p misread (mis red') 
(F mcU hre, interpyiter mal ) 

If we misread the date on a wedding invita- 
tion we may arrange to go to the function at 
the wrong time and suffer some annoyance, 
and the excuse that we misread the com- 
munication will seem, perhaps, a poor one 
It IS possible, while reading correctly the 
hteral sense of a letter or document, to mis- 
read or misinterpret the meaning, and some 
rehgious systems have been based on what 
are generally held to be misreadings of 
Holy Scripture 

Fiom E mis- and read 
misrepresent (mis rep re zent^), 
vt To represent improperly, or 
falsely , to give an erroneous or 
maccurate representation of (F 
dinaturer, repr^senter dans un faux 
'jour ) 

It 18 hardly possible Jor a British 
ambassador to misrepresent, or 
falsely represent, the king, because 
he would not be received unless lully 
accredited, but by a failure of know- 
ledge or tact he might misrepresent 
the views of the government, and 
such a misrepresentation (mis rep ro 
zen ta' shun, n ) might have serious 
diplomatic consequences 
A garbled or incorrect account of 
some event or conversation is mis- 
representative (mis rep re sent' a tiv, 
adj ), presenting a false picture or 
representation of it. The word, as 
a noun, may be apphed to one who, 
when sent to represent others, mis- 
represents them 

From E mis- and represent 
misrule (mis rool'), n Misgovem- 
ment , bad rule, or its consequences , 
disorder, tumult v t To mismanage, 
to govern badly (F mauvazss 
admtmstratton disordre, tuvnulte, vned 
gouvemer ) 

From E mts- and rule (n } 
mass [I] (mis), n A title prefixed 
to the name of a girl or unmarried ! 
woman pi misses (mis' ez) (F . 

mademotselle, demotselle,) / 


Little miss is a title which js sometimes 
employed in speaking about a little r ul \^/heii 
she grows up and goes to school she becomes 
Miss Jones, and it she docs not marry she 
remains Miss Jones to the end of her hfe 
If she should not happen to be the eldest 
Miss Jones we should address her by her 
Christian name as well, as Miss Ethel Jones 
The * Misses Brown " is the correct way 
of formmg the plural when addressing two 
unmarried ladies of the same surname A 
missish (mis' ish, adj ) person is one who is 
affected, betraying missishness (mis' ish nes, 
n ) or aping the manners of a girl 
Shortened form of mistress 
miss [2] (mis), v t To fail in that which is 
aimed at or sought , to fail to reach, catch, 
or perceive , to fall short of , to tack , to feel 
the need of , to discover or feel the absence 
of , to omit or skip , to fail to observe or 
appreciate v % To fail to hit , to come or fall 
snort of attainment or success , to fail to 
find, secure, perceive, or appreciate n A 
failure to reach, obtain, catch, or perceive , 
a want , a privation , a mistake (F 
manquer, rater, regretter, perdre, s*aviser de 
V absence de, omettre, ne pas femarquer, faire 
un rati, perdre, manque, raid, erreur) 

To miss a tram, so missing the hour fixed 
for an interview, 13 bad enough, but to miss 



■A dimppofntment for the hunters, who have misted 
their quarry the fox hy a matter of inches. 

K 15 
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MISSION 


tho meaning of a hmt that this interview 
might lead to a good post is much wor^ 
Many people just miss excellence by a httle 
neglect, self-indulgence, or lack of persever- 
ance, and some miss it by lack of observation 
or attention , 

A target is either hit or missed, and the 
marksman's failure or success is equally 
complete whether the shot just misses or 
goes wide In Idiat sense the phrase is true 
that a miss is as good as a mile In bilhards 
It sometimes pays to give a miss, or forfeit 
pomts, by purposdy not hittmg the object - 
ball, and so leaving one’s own ball in a safe 
position 

A gfun or charge of explosive is said to 
mis-fire when it fails to go off , and a ship 
to miss stays when she fails to go about 
while trymg to tack A missing ^is' mg, 
€tdi ) object IS one lost or mislaid A 
TniWting link is a part of an argument or thing 
which is absent, a hnk missmg m a cham of 
reasomng In cncket, a hit from which tlie 
ball takes a direction other than that mtended 
by the batsman is called a miss-hit (n ), 

M E mtsiilong A -S imssati , cp Dutch and 
G fMssen, O H G mtssan, O Norse wwa to lose , 
akm to G mstden avoid, L mttiere to send, and 
prefix mis- Ant Hit 



Viotoriu and Albert Mueeum, 

Mi«a»L--A Mse of a raiMal wntlen at tlie abbey of 
Sl Denis, near Pans, aboat 1370 


xnissal (mis' al), n The Roman Cathohe 
service book containir^ the order of Mass 
for the whple year (F tn%ssel ) 

The Roman roissal, which is m general nse 
throughout the Western Church, in its present 
form dates from 1570 It is made up of 


rubrics (rules for the conducting of the Mass) 
services for each Sunday and Saints* Day, 
fast and festival, and offices suitable for 
special occasions of a pubhc or private nature 
L L mtssaie book of the Mass, neuter of 
mtssalts pertammg to the Mass, as n , from 
mtssa Mass See Mass [i] 

missel (mis' 1) This is another form of 
mistle See mistle 

xmsshLape (mis shap'), vt To give a 
wrong shape to . to deform n A deformed 
figure , an iH-shapen thing (F former mat 
^former, monstruositd ) 

The verb and noun are httle used to-day, 
but we speak of a gnarled or misshapen (mis 
shap'en, adj ) tree, and the dwarf, gnome-We 
figure of Punch m the puppet show could be 
called misshapen 

missile (mis' il , mis' H), » A thing that 
is thrown or discharged adj Capable of bemg 
thrown or discharged (F pro'iecttle , de 
de tra%t\ 

The first weapons were missile ones, and 
primitive men tlirew stones and spears at the 
ammaJs they hunted The boomerang of the 
Australian aborigines is another kind of 
missile weapon The mediaeval balhsta {see 
ballista) was an engine of war resembling 
the cross-bow, and discharged missiles, such 
as arrows or large stones, at the enemy We 
describe the poisoned dart of savage peoples 
as a deadly missile, and the nllc bnllot, and 
the projectile from a big gun, arc also missiles 
Neuter of L mtssths capable of being thrown, 
as « , from mtUcre (p p missus) to send, throw 
missmg^ (mis' ing) Tins is an adiective 
formed from miss See miss [ 2 ] 



mission (mish' un), n A sending or bemg 
sent on some seorvice , the commission or 
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office of an agent or representative , a 
vocation , a person or a body of people sent 
on a special errand , one or more individuals 
sent out for the purpose of spreadmg rehgious 
teaching , the scene of their labours , a 
rehgious organization ranking below a regular 
parish , a senes of services for rousing 
spintu^ mterest (F misston, vocation, 
mtsstonnaires, ligation ) 

The wider use of the word mission is 
illustrated by the sendmg to Afghanistan 
m 1879 of Sir Louis Cavagnan on a mission 
to the Ameer for the purpose of concludmg 
a treaty, when Sir Louis and his staJT were 
murdered by the Afghans The first English- 
man sent on a mission to Tibet was George 
Boyle, who went on the orders of Warren 
Hastings 

Some people have a mission or vocation 
to go and preach the Gospel either at home 
or abroad, and we call them missionaries 
(mish' un a nz, n pi ) because they are sent 
A missionary {adj ) meeting is held in support 
of a religious mission, and it may be addressed 
by a returned missionary Rehgious work 
done among a certain class of people is called 
a mission, the Mission to Seamen being an 
example Many people keep a missionary-box 
(« ) at home to collect money for a mission 
A parish mission is usually in the charge of 
a missioner (mish^ on er, n ) Mission is aJso 
used to indicate the house or settlement of 
missionaries 

O F mission, L missio (acc •Oncni) sendmg 
or bemg sent, from mitteve (p p missus) to 
send SvN Commission, deputation, legation 

missis (mis' iz , mis' is), n The mistress 
of a household , a married woman A vulgar 
form is missus (mis' us) (F minagtre, 
matrone, paironne ) 

This word is the spoken form of the 
abbreviation Mrs , which stands for mistress 
It IS used alone only in a colloquial way, as 
when a man refers to his wife as the missis 

missive (mis' iv), n A letter or message 
adj Sent, or intended to be sent (F missive, 
message ) 

This word is not in common use to-day 
except in poetical language, and we rarely 
speak of writing a missive when wo mean a 
letter It is always used, however, of certam 
official documents, which are called letters- 
missive {n pi), because they give permission, 
advice, or instructions Thus the sovereign 
sends letters-missive to a dean and chapter, 
giving the name of a person to be appointed 
bishop 

In Scots law the word means a written 
memorandum, and a bmdmg sale of land can 
be earned out by missives exchanged between 
buyer and seller , and in Congregational 
churches a request to a church to send dele- 
gates to a council is formally made by what 
are called letters-missive 

F , from L L misslvus, Irom L missus (p p 
of mittere to send), suffix (■■ L -Ivus) 

relating to, tending to 



MImIt*. — L abrador postman, who only amyaa once 
every three months, with a delivery of mimives 


misspell (mis spel'), v t To spell wrongly 
(F picker contre V orthographic ) 

It we misspell a person's name we may give 
offence When common or famihar words arc 
misspelt it IS generally a sign of carelessness, 
and the misspelling (mis spel' mg, n ) of less 
famihar words can be avoided by reference 
to a dictionary 

From E mis- and spell 
misspend (mis' spend), vt^ To spend 
wastefully , to employ to poor advantage 
p t and p p misspent (mis spent') (F 
gaspiller, dipenser mod d propos ) 

To missx>end is, as wo sometimes say, to 
throw money away — to waste it It wo 
waste our spare time m vain and profitless 
pursuits, we may say that our leisuie is 
misspent, and a hie passed m dissipation and 
idleness is a misspent one 

From E mis- and spend Syn Squander, 
waste 

misstate (mis stS.t), v t To state in- 
correctly (F rapporter d faux) 

To misstate facts is to exaggerate, undei- 
state, or garble them, and a misstatement 
(mis stat' ment, « ) is the same as a mis- 
representation, an account giving a false 
impression of the matters m question 
brom E >w/s- and state (v ) 
missy (mis' \), n A playful or familiar 
form of miss," as addressed to small girls 
See miss I ij 

mist (mist), n Low-lying visible wateiy 
vapour in tlie air , a film of condensed water , 
anything that dims or darkens v^t To cover 
with or as with a mist , to dim v i To be 
misty (F ojfusquer, hroiuUard, brume, 
nuage, couvnr d*un nuage, obscurcir,) 
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A mist IS thinner than a fog, and. the 
watery particles suspended m lie air 
larger, so that one is more quickly wetted 
in a mist Prejudice is said to mist or 
obscure one's judgment. Nov^ber is a 
mistful (mist' ful, adj ) month The smoke 
from a bonfire has a mistiike (mist Ilk, 
adj ) effect, as it drives mistlike {adv ) 
across the fields 

Emotion makes the j 

eyes misty (mis' ti, adj ) I 

or dim with tears If a 

we breathe on a mirroi ■ I 

thtt surface becomes j 

covered with a film of / 

mist, or condensed 
vapour, and the ^ass 
gets misty or dim Plot 
days often begin mistily 
(mist' 1 h, adv ), but their I 

early mistiness (mist' i 
n^, n } vanishes as the > ^ 

sun ^ins power v 

A m%st darkness . cp I 

Dutch mtst, O Norse m ] 

vitsP-r, akm to Gr omthhle M ' 

fog SvN Cloudiness, ^ A j 
haze, vapour t IM 

mistake (mis tdk'], /jK 

vt To apprehend 
wrongly . to take m a ■B.JK 
wrong sense . to take A 

one person or thmg for 
another vt To err m 
judgment n An error 

judgment a blunder 
p i mistook (mis took') . 
pp mistaken (mis tfi' 
k^) (F 50 miprendre 

se tromper sur , itre 
dans Verreuy, mipnse, 
erreur, bSvus ) 

The border of a rail- &*** 

way platform is usually *® ** 

painted with a broad band of white, so that 
we shall not mistake the edge Poisonous 
substances are required by law to be placed 
in bottles of a distinctive colour , and so that, 
even m the dusk, when objects are easily 
nustakable (mis td.k' dbl. a(^ ). we shall not 
make a mistake, the botues have a well- 
defined ribbed markmg which can be felt by 
the fingers 

Some words are mistakably (mis tak' ab h, 
adv ) alike, and may be mistakenly (mis tSk' 
fen h, adv) confused one with another if 
carelessly written or spoken Mistakenness 
(mis tak' en nes, « ) is the state or quality 
of being mistaken In law, a mistake iS an 
error due not to neghgence but to mis- 
understanding between the two parties to a 
contract, andf therefore a good reason for 
refusmg to carry out the terms of the 
agreement 

From E r tnts- and take , xp O Norse 
mtstaka to take by mistake, to do a *ViiTig 
wrongly Syn n launder, error, nus- 
appr^ension, misjudgement 


Mirt. — St. Piud'« Cathedral as seen from the 
south bank of the Thames oa a misty morninv 


MiErf;er (mis' tfer), n A form of addresj 
or term of courtesy placed before an untitled 
man's name (F monsteur ) 

This word is another form ot Master It 
IS shortened to Mr in writing It should be 
used only with the name of the person 
addressed., as Mr Brown or Mr Smith, and 
not by itself, as we use the word Sir The 
Speaker of the House of 
Commons is addressed 
formally as "Mr 
Speaker, '' and the proper 
way to address a dean is 
"Mr Dean" 

Sre master 

mistenxL (mis tiSrm'), 

V t To apply a wroM 
name or term to (F 
qualifier d tori ) 

Although the cock- 
roach IS not black and 
not a beetle, it is com- 
monly niistcrniod blaok- 
beetlo 

, * *' hVom E WZ7A- and term 

\ V ) Syn Misname 

ft H xnistful (mist' ful), 

B i adj I^^ull of mist See 

ikL' ^ mist 

V 'B iSff mistic (mis' tik), n 

V small vessel used as 

■ €\ coaster in the Medi- 

mB B lerrancan Another 

■niB ■ iorm IS mistico (mis' ti 

I misticoes (mis' 

ii koz) 

Misties have lateen or 
triangular sails and only 
two They are 

mainly used for c«irrymg 
cargo 

hpnn mtshca, txom 
Arabic 1722 9/r/7 ilat or piano 

xxxistigpexs (ITUS' ti gns), « A game of 
poker played with fifty-throe cards instead 
of the usual fifty-two the i^xtni card or 
joker (F mtstigri ) 

The extra card, usually called the joker, 
but sometimes mistigns, counts for any card 
the player holding it may need A hand 
contains five cards, so if a player holds four 
aces and mistxgns, he c<ills the hitter an ace 
and so holds five aces and beats anv possible 
hand against him 

h fMt&it^ri the knave of oJuhs 
zmstUy (mist'll i), adv In a misty wav 
See under mist 

mistime (mis tim'), v t Not to adapt 
to the time or occasion , to make a nustaKC 
m timing (F faire tnopportitnt^mvni, fane 
hors de propos, calculcr d tort ) 

To mistime any action or any speech is to 
do or to make it at an unsuitable moment, 
or on an occasion when it is out of place . 
such as to cry at a wedding or to talk in 
church 

From E ms5- and itme (v ) 
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MISTRIAL 


znistmesa (mist' i nes), n The quality of 
being misty See under mist 

xmstitle (mis tV i^),v t To address or to 
call by an mcorrect title (F qualifier d tort 
donner un faux Hire d, nommer d tort ) 

To call a captain in the army a major, or 
to call a dictionary a novel would be to 
mistitle them 

From E m%s- and t%tU (obsolete v ) 
xmstle (mis' 1), n A British song-bird, 
Turdus vtsctvorus (F dratne, drenne) 

The mistle. or mistle-thrush (w ), is a bird 
somewhat larger than the song-thrush, and 
its plumage is greyish, with the breast spots 
more bold The bird is supposed to have 
received its name from its partiality for the 
berries of the mistletoe, on which and other 
berries it feeds largely Its name is also 
spelled missel (mis' 1), from an older form of 
the word mistletoe 

A -S trnstel mistletoe . cp G nusseldrossel 
mistletoe (mis' 1 t6), n An evergreen, 
semi-parasitic shrub which never takes root 
on the ground but grows on the trunks and 
branches of trees (F gut ) 



MutUtoe — The miatletee always grows on the trunks 
and branches of trees, never on the gronnd. 

The mistletoe which we hang up in our 
houses at Christmas has oval leaves and tiny 
greemsh-yellow flowers Its pearly-white 
bemes are greatly relished by the mistlo- 
thrush, and the gummy substance surround- 
ing the seed often sticks to its beak To get 
nd of this the bird rubs its beak against the 
bark of a tree, and in so doing often plants 
the seed In England and on the plains of 
France the mistletoe is often found on apple- 
trees, hardly ever on the pear, and seldom on 
the oak The scientific name of tlie plant 
is Vtscum album 

In European folk-lore the mistletoe was 
credited with magical powers Phny tells 
us that mistletoe, when found growing on the 
oak, was held in great veneiation by the 
Druids In Scandinavian legend the arrow 
with which the sun -god Balder was killed was 
a twig of mistletoe 

A -S misHltan, from misitl mistletoe, iiin 
twig , cp O Norse mtsHUetn’-n By some 
considered akm to G mtst dung, the plant 


bemg said to spring from the cm lemciiw ot 
birds , cp Dutch mistel bxrd-lime, gunnn 
substance 

mistral (mis' tral), n A strong, cold, 
north-westerly wind that sweeps in winter 
over the Mediteiranean coast between the 
mouth of the River Ebro to the Gulf of 
Genoa (F mtstral ) 

The mistral is chilled and dried by its 
passage over the Alps and the central high- 
lands of France It is most violent and 
frequent around the delta of the Rhone It 
IS much dreaded by invalids because of its 
penetrating coldness 

F mistral, L magtstrUhs masterful, powerful, 
from magtster master 

zmstranslate (mis tr§,nz lat'), v t To 
translate incorrectly (F tradutre d tort maZ 
iraduxre ) 

To imstranslate words is to give them an 
mcorrect meaning When the revisers of the 
Bible carefully examined the Authorized 
Version they found many mistranslations 
(mis trS.nz la' shunz, n pi) of the language 
in which it was first written Most of these 
were due to the words in the original having 
many different meanings in English Not 
many of these mistranslations, however, 
seriously afiect the meanmg of the text 
From E tms- and translate 
mistress (mis' tres), n A woman in a 
position of authority, especially over a 
household or in a school , a woman with 
mastery, control, or disposal (of) , written 
Mrs (mis' iz), a form of address or term of 
courtesy placed before an untitled manied 
womams name (F mattresse, tnsttUifvtce, 
patronne ) 

Formerly unmamod as v^cll as married 
women were addressed as mistress Wc 
sometimes even find the title given on old 
tombstones to little girls and babies Now, 
in the form Mrs , the word is used only of 
mamed women The position held by a 
woman who is mistress at a school is a 
mistress-ship (« ) It a woman is particu- 
larly skilled m any art or craft she is said to 
be a mistress of it A woman or girl who 
docs not allow her feelings to get the better 
of her IS mistress of heiself, that is, she has 
her thoughts and actions well under control 
In much the same way we speak of Britain 
being mistress of the seas or of Rome of old 
bemg mistress of the world As a term for 
sweetheart the word survives in poetical 
language, the lady bemg regarded as the 
ruler oi the lover's heart 

In the Queen's household the Mistress of 
the Robes is a lady who attends the Queen on 
all state occasions , the position is always 
held by a duchess 

O F matstrasse (fom of maisire master), honi 
L L magistrtssa, fern of h magtster 

noistrial (mis tri' &1), n An ineffective 
rnal (F j^oc^s tnejfficace, cause cadugue ) 
A mistnal of a law case occum foi such 
reasons as the judge dying before the case 
is completed, unlawful evidence having been 
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allowed, the failure of the jury to agree on a 
verdict, or for any other reason which makes 
a fair trial impossible 
From E aus- and t}ial 

mistrust (mis triist'), t t To look upon 
with suspicion or doubt n Suspicion (F 
se mifi&r de, soupgonner, mifianu ) 

One who mistrusts, that is, a suspicious 
person, if his mistrustfulness (mis trGst' ful 
nes, fi) xs very great, will be mistrustful (mis 
trust' ful, a(^ ) of anythmg and everybody, 
and will liunk of his best friends mistrustfully 
(mis trust' ful h, adv ) or mistrustmgly (mis 
trUst' mg h, adv ), that is, with doubt and 
suspicion An unsuspecting person may be 
said to be mistrustless (mis trUst' les, adj ) or 
unsuspicious, even of evil 

From E ?«*s- and trust (n and v ) Syn 
n Disbeheve, distiust, doubt, suspect n Dis- 
trust, doubt, misgiving, suspicion Ant v 
Trust rt Behef, confidence, faith, trust 

misty (mist'i) This is the adjective 
formed from mist See under mist 
misunderstaad (mis Un der stSnd'), 

V U To mistake the meaning or intention of 
p t, and p p misunderstood (mis Un der stud^) 
(F mal comprendre, se miprendre sur ) 

A great deal of trouble may result if we 
misunderstand what is said to us, or if we 
misunderstand the feehngs other people have 
toward us All of us have felt at times that 
we have been misunderstood, that is, that 
our words and actions have heen misjudged 
Any kmd of misunderstanding (mis un der 
stand' mg, n ) should be clear^ up as soon 
as It IS possible to do so, 

FromE intS‘ and understand Syn Mis 
apprehend, misconceive, xmsmterpret, mistake 
Ant Appreciate, apprehend, perceive, under 
stand 

nolsuse (mis uz', v , mis Us', » ), vJ 
To use, treat, or apply wrongly , to ill-treat 
n Improper use or treatment (F abuser de 
maltra%ter, abus^ mauvats trattement ) 

Mistakes m talkmg and writing often ansc 
from the misuse of words People, as well as 
ammals, who are ill-treated or misused will 
usually defend themselves against sucIj 
misusage (mis ii' zaj, «.) 

FVom E mts- and use (v and n ) Syn 

V Abuse, lU-treat, maltieat, misapply n 
Abuse, ill-treatment, misapplication, misusage 

zK^te fi] (mit), n An obsolete com, 
worth less than a faxthmg , anythinar very 
tiny (F denter, fiht ) 

In the Gospel of St Mark (xii, 42) we find 
the words ' There came a poor widow, and 
she threw m two mites, which make a 
farthing ** Now we use the word mite for 
a small contribution or a very small child 
Of Duteh^ongin M Dutch mite small com, 

G me%t{e) trifle, anytliing very small It is not 
certain whether it is a diffcient word from fzj 
mxfce [2] (mit), n The name commonly 
given to various mmute insects, such as the 
cheese-mite (F m%te, mite de Jrotnage ) 
Most^ple are familiar with imty (ml' ti. 
adj ) cheese, that 13, cheese which is 


permeated with cheese-mites There are very 
many species of mites, some living in water 
others in plants, and many livmg on or cling- 
ing to animals and to small insects Mites 
belong to the class Arachnida 
A -S mUe , cp Low G mite, Dutch nnjt, G 
imeie , probably akm to Goth ntaiian, O H G 
ineizen to cut, O Norse metta to cut, 'from a loot 
meamng meit to cut, bite 



Mit0.yA nuto wluoh case bird*, and x» traaller 

than the roll stop at the end of thi* sentence* 

Mitlira (mith ni), u I ho Persian sun- 
god, or god of light Anoi bor form is Mithras 
(mith' las, n ) (F Mithm ) 

Tn Zoroastrianism, ihc religion ot the 
ancient Persi.ins, was at one time 

considered a hclpei oi Oiiniinl, the supremo 
spirit of Good, against Ahnman, tiu* supreme 
spirit of Evil Mil lira was also «m nn|X)rt<int 
god among tlic Aryans of India In the 
tunes when the Parthians ruled T'cisia, 
Mithm came to tlu‘ front again, and Mithraic 
fmitji ra' ik, adt ) worship, or Mithraism 
(mith ra izm, n ), spread gn^itly After the 
conquests of the Komans in Asia Minor, in 
67 B c , Mithraism found its way to Home, 
and in that city many a Mithraist (inith' ra 
1st, » ), that IS, a believer in the PiTsian 
sun-god was to bo scon in the tune of CTinst 
L and (ir Mithras, O IVrs Mtthra, op 
Sansk Mttra 

mithrxdato (mith' n cifit), n Aii antidote 
to poison (F mtthridate, iMriaque ) 

This IS a word winch has a story attaihed 
to it A knm of Pontus, in Asia Minor, 
namctl Mithridates, succeeded to the throne 
about 120 n c Ho was only twelve years 
of age when hi* liccsime ruler, and his 
piardians tnocl again and again to pcjison 
IS said that, as a result of this, he 
a special study of poisons and of tlie 
antic^tos. or counteracting remedies, wlnth 
would render them harmless Hecause of this, 
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MITTEW 


these antidotes were named mithridatic 
(mith n dS,t' ik, adj ) substances It is said 
that Mithndates made lumself proof agamst 
poisons by beginning with small doses of 
fiiem, and mcreasing the dose very gradually 
This method of protectmg the body against 
poison IS called mithndatism (mith' n da tizm, 
n ), and to practise it is to mithndatize (mith 
nd' a tiz, v t ) oneself 

F , from L Mtthriddtes 

zmtig^ate (mit' i gat), 
vt To lessen the harsh- 
ness or seventy of , to 
moderate , to relieve 
vz To become less 
severe , to become less 
pamful (F mtttger, 
attSnuey, mod&rer, souU 
ager, s*amihorer ) 

A judge might miti- 
gate his sentence upon 
a person convicted of 
steahng a loaf of bread 
if it was proved that the 
pnsoner was penniless 
and starving at the time 
though he had tned to 
get work The result 
would probably be to 
mitigate or lessen the 
seventy of the punish- 
ment The relieving or 
the lessening of a severe 
pain IS its mitigation 
(mit 1 ga' shun, n ), and 
anything that acts in this v ay is mitigative 
(nut' 1 ga bLV, adj ) or mitigatory (mit' i ga to 
n, adj ) A person or thing which nutigatcs is 
a mitigator (mit' i ga tor, n ) 

L mitigdtus, p p of mltigdre to make mild or 
gentle {mitts) Syn Allay, assuage, diminish, 
moderate, relieve Ant Aggravate, increase 

mitrailleuse (m 5 tra ySz'), n A many 
barrelled breech-loading French machine- 
gun which automatically fired a number of 
cartndges either at tlie same time or in 
succession (F mitrailleuse ) 

The mitrailleuse, used by the French 
dunng the Franco-Prussian Wax (1870-71), 
had from twenty-five to tliirty-scven barrels 
mounted in a cylindrical casing A plate 
of cartridges was clamped agamst the breech 
end, one cartridge opposite each barrel The 
trail of small shot which it sent out was 
mitraille (me tray' mi tral', w ), a word also 
used of any storm of bullets or other pro- 
jectiles fired from guns The French use 
mitrailleur (m6 tra yer', n ) m speaking cither 
of a mitrailleuse or of a man who works a 
machine-gun 

F fern of mttratlle'ur, from mitrailler to fire 
grape-shot, from mitraille scrap-metal, grape- 
shot, from mite mite, small coin, anything 
very small 

xmtre (mi' ter), « A bishop’s head-dress , 
a joint hke that at the comer of a picture- 
frame V To make a bishop of , to cut to an 
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angle of forty-live degrees (F a lire, 
onglet , sacrer un ivBque, assemble/ c) onglef ) 
The original mitre is a semi-Oncnt'il 
head-dress of very ancient date The milie 
of Christian bishops and abbots was first 
a rounded cap , for a time, from about 1 1 00, 
it had horns on both sides, but towards the 
close of the twelfth century these were set 
at front and back, and 
subsequently the mitre 
grew taller and more 
curved xn outline 

The pieces of mould- 
ing used for making the 
mitres in a picture-frame 
have their ends mitred 
in a mitre-block (« ), or 
mitre-box (w ), which 
guides the saw When 
two pieces are fixed 
together they form a 
mitre-jomt (n ), being 
at right angles to one 
another 

A mitre-wheel (« ) is 
cl cog-wheel engaging or 
interlocking witih another 
of the same size at right 
angles to it The fact 
that it IS mitral (mi' 
tral, w ), or like a mitre 
in shape, gives its name 
to the mitral valve {n ) 
in the left-hand half of 
the heart A bishop is 
mitred (mi' terd, adj ), whetlicr wearing liis 
mitre or not, because no has a bishop’s status 
Anything having the form ot a mitre is 
nnitriform (mi' tri form, adj ), but this word 
IS used mostly by botanists to describe the 
covering or the hood of certain fruits and 
mosses 

F , from L, niUru headband, cap , Gr imt) a 
belt, fillet, turban 

zmtt (mit), n A covering ior the wrist 
and hand up to the knuckles (F mitaiiie ) 

A mitt lor a woman is usually made of 
lace or of knitted material The word is also 
used in the same sense as nutton In the 
American game of base-ball the player who 
is known as the catcher wears a mitt, or 
leatlier glove, to protect his palm and 
fingers 

Abbreviation of mitten 
xnittem (mit' 6n), n A half-glove cover- 
mg the wnst, palm, and knuckles, usually 
witliout fingers, but sometimes having a 
kind of bag to cover them (F mztaine ) 
Mittens made of warm material are usually 
worn aboard ship and in very cold countries 
At one time fingerless mittens made of lace 
or some dainty material were worn by many 
fashionable women 

M E and O F mitaine, perhaps of Celtic 
ongiix , cp Irish and Gaelic WMfaw-muft, thick 
glove Others suggest the moaning is hall- 
glove , cp O H G imttamo half (E mid). 



Victoria and ilbeit Utiteum 

Mltr *. — X Fl«iia2sh mitre, tn colonred tUk* and 
sold, of tbe •xxteenth century 



IVEITTIMaS 


mjtemojtic 


An order 
(F mandat 


mittimus (mit' i mus), n 
comnuttmg a person to prison 
de dipdt) 

Before a person can be sent to prison an 
order or warrant must be made out author 
the 1 ailer to receive him Such an order 
IS called a mittimus because it starts wi^ 
the Latm word mttHmiis, meanmg we send 


(miks), vt To blend or mingle 
thmgs together, especially so that they cannot 
be easily separated , to make by blending , 
to associate v t To become blended , to be 
associated (F mdlanger, mixtionTiet 

assocter , se confondre, s^associer ) 

At Chnstmas-time a cook will mix the 
mgiedients of a Christmas puddmg We 
say that some people do not mix very well, 
that IS, they do not like bemg associated or 
mixed together We may speak of trade and 
the welfare of the Empire bemg inseparably 
mixed or associated The result of mixing 
thmgs or people is a mixture (nuks' chur, n ), 
and things that can be mixed together are 
mixable (miks' abl, adj ) 

A person or machme that that mixes is a 
mixer (miks' 6r. n ) To max up may mean 
either to mnc something or some thmgs 
thoroughly, or to confuse and bewilder people 
by what we do or say 

The word mixed (makst, ac^ ) is used m the 
ordinary sense of bemg mixed, that is, either 
blended or associated, but if we spe^ of a 
maxed party of people wo mean that the 
manners of some are different from those of 
others, or that they afe unlike m some wa 3 rs, 
and could refer to tms as mixedness (mikst' 
nes, n } The terms mixed school and mixed 
bathmg mean that either are for both sexes, 
but a mixed person or wntmg done mixedly 
(mikst' h. aav) i*? confused, muddled, or 



Mixer — A mixer oaed by biuldera for mixin g 
wbu lars« quenlttea ere required 


seems rather bewildermg and haxd to make 
out 

A contest m lawn-tennis and certain other 
games between four players, one of each sex 
on either side, is calTed a mixed double (n ) 


In golf, the term apphed to such play is a 
mixed foursome (n) A mixed tram (w ) is a 
train made up pamy of passenger vehicles 
and partly of goods wagons 

Back-formation (shorter word trom a longer 
one which seems to be derived from it) from 
mtud, from F m%xte» from L mtxtns, p p of 
mtscire to mix, akin to A -S mtsctaii, G mtschen, 
Gt mtsgetn Mtxt, taken as a p p , was ^o 
used as a v Syn Associate blend, muddle 
Ant Di<^ociate, separate 



Mizen — The mxzen is the eftermoat meet in both 
the oreft pictured here. 


mizBP (miz^ n), 7t A fore-and-aft sail 
set on the rear side of a mizen-mast Another 
spelhng is mizzen (mix' n) (F arUmon ) 

In a tliree-masted ship the rear-mast is 
the mizen-mast (n ), but in a tour-masted 
vessel the mizen-mast is the third mast, 
the after-mast being the jigger Ketches, 
yawls, and barges have a main-mast and a 
imzen-mast The mizen, or mtzen-sail in ), 
on the after-part of this mast is extendea by 
a spar known as the mizen-yard {n ) A 
platform at the head of the lower mizen-mast 
IS called the mizen-top (n ) 

O li* mtsame, fiom Ital mezzana, trom mezzano 
middle, L L mediuntts, from L mrdius middle 

miaszle (miz' 1), v » To drizzle « Very 
fine ram (F, hrmner , brinne, plute Jifte ) 
When it is raining m very line drops we 
sometimes say that it mizzles, or that there 
IS a mizzle Wliat is called a Scotch mist is 
nuzzly (miz' h, ad^,) ram 

Earlier mtsle M K mtselen, akin to O, 
Dutch mtezelen^ JLow G nnseln, v , mtstg 
gloomy M%slc is probably a dim form Sire 
mist Syn I >nzzlc 

mnempmo (ni^ mon' ik), adj. Con- 
nected with, or serving to help, the memory 
n pi The art of improving the memory , a 
system for doing tins (F mn^ntonique ) 
Memory is larg^y a matter of Unking 
things together in the mind It often hajiiicns 
that wc cannot recall a fact directly, but wo 
can feel our way back to it through other 
facts When a person's name has slipped 
our memory we can sometimes recall it by 
thinking of thmgs that wo formerly associated 
with the person or his name* This is a 
mnemonic device 

One of the aids to memory employed in 
mnemonics is to connect the things we wish 
to remember with a key word Sujiposc, for 
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MOA 


MOB 


instance, 


we wish to fix the order of 
Kh*s great victon^ — Blenhwm, 


I 


Marlborough s great victories — Blenheim, 
T goTwini fta. Oudenarde, and Malplaquet The 
word BRoOM, we notice, has the initial 
letters in the correct order To remember 
the word itself we associate the idea of a 
broom with the tact that Marlborough swept 
away his enemies Agam, the word MeDiCaL 
supplies a key to the towns m which the 
Indian Mutiny broke out, m order of date — 
Meerut, Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow 

Such mnemonic or mnemotechnic (nfi mo 
tek' nik, adj ) devices are often useful One 
who studies mnemonics, which is also known 
as mnemotechny (na mo tek' m, »), and 
mnemotechmcs (nS mo tek' mks, npl), is 
called a mnemonist (ne' mo nist, n ), 

Gr fnn&montka neuter pi of mnhnontkos 
connect^ with memory, from mnSmdn (gen 
mnemon-os), from root man fwna to remember 
moa (md^ a), n An extmct New Zealand 
bird of the family Dmormthidae (F moa 
These wingless birds were formerly abum 
ant m New Zealand, and there is a native 
tradition that the early Maoris were obhged 
to fight many wars with the moa to protect 
themselves nrom its fierce attacks There 
were several kinds, the largest bemg the 
dmomis, which was from ten to twelve feet m 
height Xt IS beheved that only a few hundred 
years have passed since the moa was finally 
eictermmated 
Native name 

Moabite (mb' a bit), n One of an ancient 
Semitic race that livea on the eastern side of 

the Dead Sea m 
Palestine adj. 
Pertaining to the 
Moabites (F 
moabiU ) 

Accordmg to 
the Bible the 
Moabites were 
descended from 
Moab, the elder 
son of Lot In 
spite of their 
Close relation- 
ship to the 
IsraShtes the 
two peopleswere 
bitter enemies. 
They were con- 
queredbyDavid, 
and later, under 
King Mesha, 
defeated the 
Israehtes The kmgdom of Moab did not 
survive the Babyloman conquest 
The most important rehc of the Moabites 
IS the Moabite Stone, a monument that was 
set up by Mesha and discovered m 1868 at 
Dibon, m eastern Palestme It is a slab 
of black basalt, bearing the earhest known 
inscription m Phoemcian characters, and 
giving an important histoncaJ record of 
Mesha's victones. 

Gr Mdabtm, from Heb M 6 Sb% 




mmsmi 


I 


Moaknta. — ^The Moabite atone, 
a r^e of the Moabltea. 


moan (mon), n A low, drawn-out sound 
as of pam or gnef , a complamt v i To 
ntter a moan v t To bewail , to lament , 
to utter m a moaning way (F gim^tssemen* 
platnte, gimty , lamenter ) 

When a person is said to moan we usually 
understand that he is in pam In a figura- 
tive sense we say that people make their 
moan when we mean that they complam or 
lament A very unhappy woman might 
moan out her remarks rather than speak 
them m a normal voice Her utterance 
would be moanful (mdn' ful, adj ), an un- 
common word meaning expressive of gnet. 
A moaning (mon' mg, adj ) wind is one that- 
blows with a mournful noise, or moaningly 
(mdn' mg h, adv ) 

M R mone^ akm to A -S maenan to lament, 
obsolete E mean Syn Groan, lamen- 
tation V Bewail, deplore, lament, mourn 

moat (mot), n A wide and deep ditch 
round a castle or other fortified pla^ v,U 
To surround with a moat (F fossi : 
fossoyar ) 



Moat. — ^The moat of the Toww of London filled 
with water aa in the timee of old 


A moat fiUed with water was a very im- 
portant part of the defences of a mediaeval 
castle Even when the moat was dry it 
hampered an attack on the walls Many old 
counixy houses and farms were moated as a 
protection against marauders and wild 
beasts Some of these old buildings still 
bear some such name as the Moat House " 

O F mote heap of earthy mound, moat (F 
motte clod, turf) , cp Span mota bank of earth, 
Ital motta clod, LL mot{t)a hill, dike, perhaps 
of Teut origin, and akm to mud . cp dialect 
G mott bog, heaped up earth 

mob (mob), n An unruly crowd , the 
populace vt To attack m a mob , to crowd 
round and annoy or welcome wildly v t. 
To form a mob (F canatUa, tourbe, popi 4 - 
laca , houspillar, bousovdar . s*attroupar ) 
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mob-cap 


mocha 


The word mob is used generally to denote 
a disorderly crowd or a rabble When legal 
authority fails and a mob takes the law mto 
its own hands it sets up mob law (« ), or, 
as It IS called m America, Ijmch law 

Thieves or swindlers who dress smartly 
are known collectively as the swell mob (n ), 
and a thief of this class is called a mobsman 
(mobs' man, n ) These are slang terms 
A mobbish (mob' ish, adj ) act is an unruly 
act, such as a disorderly mob would commit 
Rule by a mob or by people of the lowest 
class IS mobocracy (mob ok' rS. si, « ) 

Abbreviation of obsolete E tnobtle, L mobtie 
vulgKS the easily moved, fickle crowd See 
mrniile Syn Crowd, herd, masses, popu 
lace, rabble Ant Aristocracy, ^hte, gentry, 
nobility 


mob-cap (mob kip'), n A woman's 
indoor cap, usually tied under the chin 
(F Cornetts ) 

The mob-cap was very popular during the 
eighteenth and early mneteenth centunes, 
and seems to have been originally intended 
for morning wear 

It was worn by elderly women about the 
house, and covered the whole of tlio head 
except the face The cap was usually tied 
under the chm 

Ot Dutch ongm Dutch mopmuts, from O 
Dutch mop woman’s cap, muts cap (G mnise) 
mobile (mo' bil), adj Movable , chang- 
ing easily (of opimons, etc ) , able to move 
quickly or easily (F mobile ) 

A person with mobile features is able to 
show his feehngs by the changes in his 
expression, but a person witli a mobile 
mind IS either versatile, if he is gifted, or 
unstable, if his opimons change too easily In 
war it IS very necessary that the fighting 
troops should be mobile, or able to move 
quickly to various parts of the field of battle 


One of the difficulties with which our 
frontier forces in India have had to contend 
was the greater mobility (mo bil' i tx, n ) of 
the raiding tribesmen Tins disadvantage 13 
overcome when aircraft are available 

Before a country can put an army into 
the field or a fleet into action it must mobilize 
(mb' bi liz, V t) it, in other words, get it 
ready for service The mobilization (mo bi 
li za' shun, n ) of the lighting forces is a 
necessary prelude to war, and it is essential 
that all forces should be mobilizable (mo' bi 
liz abl, adj ), or able to be mobilized, or to 
mobilize {v t), at short notice 

L mdbili^ = movibzhs casih moved, Irom 
movere to mo\e SvN Changeable, mo\ablc 
Ant Fixed, immobile, unchangeable 

mobocracy (mob ok' ra si) For this 
w ord, mobsman, etc , see 
under mob 

moccasm (mok' a sin), 
u The sjioo of the North 
Amei lean Indians, the moc- 
casm snake Another spelling 
IS mocassin (mok' a sin) 
(F mocassin ) 

Moccasins arc generally 
made Irom a single piece of 
dxesbcd eleeiskm ihit in 
some d IS I nets the sole is a 
scpaiate piece ol thu k hide 
sewn on to uppeis ot thinnci 
skin This lonn oi footgear 
was adopted by trappeis .incl 
fronlicisnicn who c<inu» 111 
contact with the Indians 
Imitation moccasins are 
sometimes used as bedioom 
slippers 

A poisoiums snake, calKsl 
the moccasin snake (n ), or 
copper - head ( Innstrodon 
coniorhix) inli.ibils the 
southern paitsoi the United 
States It Jives in <Itinip plact's, (‘specially 
grassy, well-shaded mOiidows llu‘ body is 
about three loot long, tind has <1 brownish- 
yellow skm with large chirk spots ^nothei 
large snake* of the same genus, the wiiter- 
viper {A piscrvorus), w'hkli is gi<*enish- 
grey in colour, with m<irl<ings like* those* of 
the coppcr-hcMcl, is also c.illed a iiuxcasin 
It IS always found near \v«itc r, .lud is gr<*atly 
dreaded by negroes who work in the nce- 
iiclcls 

Native (Algoucium) makisw, motkastn 
Mceba |i| (mo' k«i), h A chou'c* grade* of 
collce Another spelling is Moka (mb' ka) 
(F moka ) 

For al)out two himdied ycMis the world’s 
supply of colfec' c«ime irom the* \ t'lnen in 
South Aral )ia The coiti‘e grown tht*re was 
shipped at Mocha, a port tuMr the* c*ntXim< t* oi 
the Hcxl bea LaU*r, when w)ltc‘c wms culti- 
vated in other pails of the woxld, Mtn ha 
colfee for a long time romainecl the* lH»st I he 
name is now given to high-chiss colfee 
generally 
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MoK — A jolly mob of men playing football aocordlns to an old Sbrove 
Tuesday custom at Ashbourne, Derbyshire The goals are three miles apart 


mocha 


MODBL 


znoclia [2] (mo' ka), n A kind of 
chalcedony with tree-like maxkmgs (F 
pterre de Moka ) 

The markings m mocha, or mocha stones, 
are caused by the chemical action of iron 
and manganese The stones or pebbles are 
used for ornamental purposes, and are mostly 
obtained from the Deccan, India 
Perhaps Irom Mocha in Arabia 
mock (mok), v t To laugh or sneer at , 
to imitate contemptuously , to disappoint 
or delude v t To jeer , to make fun in jest 
or dension adj Sham , false n An object 
of ndicule , dension , imitation (F sa 
moquer de, se jotter de, railley, trompev se 
moquer, r%s 4 e, conirefagon ) 

A mirage, with its tantalizing suggestion 
of coolmg water, is said to mock travellers 
m the desert A densive person mocks at 
the cherished opinions of people with whom 
he disagrees "V^en David went out to meet 
Goliath in battle the Philistine mocked him 
because he seemed so young Fortune, how- 
ever, mocked at Gohath, for the youth was 
tnumphant 

Alexander Pope (1688-1744) wrote ' The 
Rape of the Lock," a humorous descnption 
of the cuttmg off of a lock irom a sleepmg 
lady’s hair by a young nobleman This is a 
mock-heroic {adj ) poem, imitating and making 
fun of the heroic style of Homer’s Ihad *' 
"Don Quixote," by Cervantes, is another 
famous mock-heroic {n ), that is, a burlesque 
or parody of heroic tilings 

The sweet-smelhng shrub, tJie synnga 
{Phtladelphus coronartus), is given the name 
of mock-orange (n ) because its flowers have 
a scent closely resembhng that of orange- 
blossom When haloes form round tlie sun 
the optical illusion of a famter sun, called a 
mock-sun (n), or parhehon, is seen where 
two haloes cut each other A dish consisting 
of calf's head, dressed by the cook to taste 
hke turtle, is known as mock-turtle (n ) 
That IS why the Mock Turtle of " Ahce 
m Wonderl^d " had a calf's head An 
mutation of turtle soup, called mock-turtle 
soup, IS made from veal, onions, lemon juice, 
ana wme Real velvet is made of silk, 
mock-velvet (« ) of cotton 

A thing IS mockable (mok' abl, n ) if it 
is thought to justify scorn and dension A 
mocker (mok' er, ft ) is one who mdulges 
m mockery (mok' e n, n), that is, the act of 
mocking A very poor imitation, or a very 
bad performance, is called a mockery of the 
real thmg For treating Ehsha mockingly 
(mok' mg h, adv ) and callmg him " bald 
head," the youths of Bethel were attacked 
by bears (II Kings u, 23, 24) 

The Amencan mockmg-bird {n,), Mtmus 
polyglottus, is a kind of thrush It is named 
from the clever way m which it mimics the 
cnes of other burds, the calls of animals, and 
farmyard sounds hke the creakmg of wheels 
It can also be taught to whistle long tunes 
M E mokkan, from O F moequar , origin 
obscure Svn v Deride, ridicule, sneer, 


taunt. Ant v Adulate, compliment con- 
gratulate, flatter, praise 

modal (mod' al), ctdj Pertaining to mode, 
manner or form, as contrasted with sub- 
stance , figurative , m grammar, pertaining 
to mood , pertaining to, or written m, a 
musical mode (F modal ) 

In grammar there are modal differences 
between a verb used as a command and as a 
wish A modal proposition, in logic, is a 
statement that does not simply affirm or deny 
something, but does so conditionally It is 
stated modally (mS' dal h, adv ) A modal 
legacy is one bequeathed conditionally, its 
modality (mo d§.r 1 ti, n) being the manner 
m which it is stipulated the legacy is to be 
applied 

In rebgion a modaisst (mo' dal 1st, ».) is 
a believer m modalism (mo' dSl izm, n ), 
accordmg to which the Holy Tnmty does not 
consist of three Persons, but of three different 
modes or manifestations of one Divine Person 
or Spirit, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost being 
only modally distmct 

LL moddhs, from L modus mode Ant 
Literal 



Mode.*— -A mode of oerryinir nphiU at Tun&srerh, lO 
the Presideaey of Bombay, Indie 


mode (mod), n Manner or way of doing 
a thing, hving, etc , the prevaiUng style or 
fashion , m music, a scale , the order and 
arrangement of the intervals m a scale , 
in logic, mood , an open-work filling between 
the tiiicker paa^ of lace (F mantire, mode, 
agon } 

We speak of the mode of procedure in 
Parliament, and of a person's mode of life 
Fashionable women are said to be dressed m 
the latest mode In modom music thero are 
two modes, the major and the mmor Ancient 
Greek and early church music employed 
a more elaborate system of scales, in which 
the seven notes of the diatonic scale were 
arranged in different steps The church 
modes are also called Gregorian tones and 
ecclesiastical modes 

X*' mode, L modus measure, manner Svn 
b^ashion, manner, method, style, way 

model (mod' 61 ), An original to be 
copied something worthy of being imitated 


2^3 


MODEI7A 


moderate 


or copied, a miniature representation in 
three dimensions of a larger object , a clay 
or plaster figure shaped by a sculptor , a 
person who poses for an artist , a woman 
who wears articles of clothing to display them 
to customers m a shop , a hat or frock 
exemplifying a new mode adj Serving as a 
model , mimature , perfect v t To shape 
or mould (in clay, etc ) v t To make a 
model (F modlU, prototype, tnoule, ma- 
guette, mannequin qui serf de modMe, 
parfmt, modeler) 



Mod«L — model of the Globe Theatre, Southwa 
where Shakeapeare acted The Globe waa erected 
io 1599, burnt la 1613, and reboilt. 

Tmy models of engines, trains, boats, and 
buildings are alwa^ a source of dehght to 
old and young Many grown-ups make a 
hobby of model engineermg or model yacht- 
building In this sense the models are 
generally working copies of larger existing 
tfamgs 

In practical work, modelling often precedes 
the actual construction on a full scale When 
a new type of ship has to be built, a small 
model may first be made m wax and tested 
by drawmg it through a tank of water. 



Modeller — ^Modellera at work at a muceum fuuchins 
copxee of exhibits ordered hy visitore. 

Its shape can then be altered until the 
designer arrives at a form to which the 
water offera the least resistance Hie big 
ship IS then designed from the perfected 
model When a statue is to be cast m 


bronze the sculptor first fashions a full-size 
model in clay or plaster From this moulds 
are made and used to shape the molten metal 
The Parhament summoned by Edward I, 
in 1295 , IS known as the Model Parliament 
\n ), because in it all important classes ot 
the realm were represented, and it thus 
served as a model for later Parliaments 
Knights, burgesses and citizens, however, 
had been summoned to Edward’s first 
Parliament, twenty years earlier 

An artist’s model (« ) is a person who makes 
his or her living by posing as a subject either 
for painting, sculpture, or photography 
The latest Pans models (w pi ) are the newest 
trocks, dresses, and hats obtained from Pans 
They are usually exhibited by models or 
manikins Model dwellmgs are houses 
designed to accommodate people m a healthy 
manner 

A person with very good manners may 
be called a model of manners, on whom 
other people can usefully model their own 
behaviour A modeller (mod' ler, n ) is one 
who models 

O F modeilc, trom Jtnl }nodeUo, irom as- 
sumed L L modcUtts, Irom L modulus dim, 
of modus mcasuio Syn it Aichci\'pc, 
exemplar, pattern, prototype, stand*iid adj 
E'N.emplarv , miniature pci ioct v 1 ashion, 
mould, shape 

modena (mod' e na), n A deep purple or 
bluish-cnmson colour adj Ol this coloui 
This term has been useil hy doctors to 
describe the colour oi certain organs, and 
of the blood, which is bright ciinison when 
it leaves the heart, but tuins to modena 
when it becomes loaded with caihon 
hiom Modintt in Italy 

moderate (mod' er at, ad) , mod' 6 r 
at, t; ), ad) Kept within due bounds , not 
violent or extreme , tempenile . reasonable, 
ot medium quality n One who hohls reason- 
able opinions V t 'Fo check , to make loss 
strong or violent vi "io bctoino less 
violent , to preside as moderator (If 


moddrd, raisonnabie, 
ripnmer , $e moddrer ) 
Io hold moderate 
views which arc not 


mediocre , mod&rcr. 


opinions 

extreme 


IS to have 
A person 


so equipped is well lilted to moderate the 
fanaticism of someone who holds evlmvagant 
opinions A moderate gale is not violent *is 
compared with a strong g.ilc A moderate 
swimmer can swim fauly well, but he is by 
no means a powerlul swimmer We imply 
that a book is mediocre when wo say tUtit 
It is a very moderate production 

Oil poured on a rough sea h.is the ellect ol 
moderating the violence of the w.i\ t^s, Ih^c.iusc 
I t prevents them from breaking Oui t liinat<» 
IS moderately (mo<l' er .it h, adit ) hot in 
summer and moderately col<l in winter, tliat 
IS, it seldom goes to oxti-emcs 1 o enjoy a 
healthy life one should pnictisc moder- 


ateness 


(mod' 6 r at nos, «.), _ 

(mod 6 r a' shun, n ) in all tilings 
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or moderation 
Ihc lust 


modern 


MODIFY 


public examination for the degree of B A 
at Oxford is known as moderations or 
" mods '' for short It is conducted by an 
official exammer, called a moderator (mod' 
er a tor, n ) In the Presbyterian churches 
this IS the title of the mimstei who is 
elected to preside over a church meeting The 
office of moderator is a moderatorship (mod' 
er §. tor ship, fi ) 

Moderation in pohtical or rehgious opmion 
IS known as moderatism (mod' 6r i tizm, n ) 
A passage of music marked moderate (mod 
er a' t6, <idv ) is mtended to be played at a 
moderate speed A medicme that has a 
moderating effect on a patient is called a 
moderant (mod' er ant, n ) One of a moderate 
party during the French Revolution was called 
a Moderantist (mod' er ant ist, n ) 

L L moderatus, p p of moderare to keep 
within measure {modtts) Syn adj Reasonable, 
restrained, temperate v Abate, allay, lessen 
Ant adj Excessive, extreme, immoderate, 
violent V Excite, mcrease, inflame rouse 
modern (mod' em), adj 
Bdongmg to the present or 
to recent times , not old- 
fashioned or obsolete n. A 
person hving m modem 
times (F modemc ) 

Newspapers often contain 
articles discussing the 
modem man or woman, for 
it seems an endless source of 
mterest to contrast the habits 
of modems with those of our 
ancestors, even our prede- 
cessors of only a generation 
ago To say that a. vehicle 
runs as smootlily as a train, 
or to describe a person as 
blowing off steam when he 
relieves his feelmgs in words, 

IS to use a modernism (mod' 
em izm, n,) or modem 
phrase The wordb would have been mean- 
ingless before the era of steam 

In rehgious matters modernism is a ten 
dency towards greater freedom of thought, 
due to increased scientific knowledge A 
supporter of this kmd of modernism is known 
as a modernist (mod' em ist, n ) 

A book is said to have the quality ot 
modemily (mo dSr' ni ti, « ), or modernness 
(mod' em nes, » ), if it e3q>resscs a modem 
pomt of view The tendency of such a book 
IS to modernize (mod' 6m Iz, v t), that is, 
to bring up to date, or m accord with present 
conditions, the ideas of those who read it 
To modernize {v t ) means to become modem 
Japan, for instance, has modernized rapidly 
since the abolition of feudahsm m 1871 
The thoroughness of her modernization 
(mod em I zd' shfln, n ) was proved by the 
victory of Japan m the Russo-Japanese wax 
The tarmging up to date, or modernization, 
of an old house would include putting in 
electric bells, electnc lights, bath-rooms, and 
other accessories of coimort and convenience 


W© owe to the modernizer (mod' em 1 zer, 
n ) the rebuilding of the great London streets 
Since the introduction of broadcasting, 
Shakespeare's description of Prospero^ 
island where the air was full of voices and 
music, seems very modemly (mod' era b, 
adv ) written 

F modeyiie, L L modemus , cp modo just now 
See moderate modest Syn adj Current, new, 
novel, recent Ant adj Ancient, antiquated, 
antique, obsolete, old n Ancient 

modest (mod' est), adj Humble , 
unassertive , diffident chaste decorous , 
moderate (F modeste, humble, chaste ) 

A modest person behaves with due 
propriety and decorum, and does not push 
himself forward He is restrained and moder- 
ate m speech, and may even rate his powers 
and ability below their real value A man 
of modest or moderate means is wise if he 
hves modestly (mod' 6st h, adv ), suiting 
his way of hfe and his expenditure to his 


mcome Burns addressed a mountain daisy 
as a “ wee, modest, cnmson-tipped flow'r " 
True modesty (mod' ost 1, w ) is found often 
in persons of great abihty and high station, 
their hves bemg characterized by humihiy 
F modeste, L modestus kcopmg due measure 
(modus) See moderate, modem, mode Syn 
B ashful, chaste, diffident, humble, shy Ant ; 
Assertive, boastful, immodest, indecorous, 
unchaste 

modicum (mod' 1 kttm), n, A little , a 
small amount (F pehte portton peu, 
p%tance ) 

A false statement may liave a modicum 
of truth in it, and be the more harmful on 
that account, since it may the more easily 
earn credence Cowper, in has poem called 
The Glow-worm," says — 

But this lb sure — the hand oi might 
Gives him a modicum of light 
L neuter oi modxcus moderate used as n , 
from modus measure 

modify (mod' 1 fl), v i To altef the form, 
quahty, or degree of , to reduce or limit m 
extent , to vary (F modifier borner, varier ) 
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modhxion 


MODULUS 


In a wind instrument like the flute the 
length of a column of air m the tube is 
modified, so that the note emitted is modified 
in pitch, and the player can control or modify 
the loudness of the sound by his lips 

But for this quality of modifiability (mod i 
fl a bil' 1 ti, w ) such an instrument would 
gi\ e out very few notes 

The pitch of a drum is modifiable (mod i 
fl abl, adj ) to some extent by mcreasmg 
the tension of the vellum The noise of the 
exhaust from a motor-car engme is modified 
or reduced by the baffle-plates in the silencer 
The vowel in some Germau nouns under- 
goes a change or modification (mod i fi ka' 
shun, n ) in the plural, and when a noun 
becomes part of another word The German 
for man is Mann, and lor men it is Manner , 
manly is mannhch The " a ” sounds like 
e in “ men ** 

The governor on a steam-enfipme acts so as 
to modify the speed of the macmine when this 
gets above the normal It reduces or modifies 
the pressure of steam admitted to the 
cylinders, and so has a modifying or 
modificatory (mod' i fi ka to n, adj ) effect, 
serving as a modifier (mod' i f I er, n) 

I' modifier, from L modificdre to mcasuic, 
moderate, from modus measure and --ficdre » 
facere to make (E -fy through F -ficr) Syn 
A lter, change, limit, reduce, \’ary 

modillion (mo dil' yon), n In archi- 
tecture, an ornamental block or bracket 
beneath a cornice (F niod%llon ) 

The word is used specially of the enriched 
bracket employed m some styles of Greek 
architecture, but is also applied to similar 
ornaments in modem buil^ngs 

h nxodillon, from Ital modtghone, assumed 
LL vnuHho (acc -Cnem), L mutulus mutulc, 
bracket 


xnodisli (m5' dish), adj Fashionable, 



ASodub. — Wooivn dr«w«d ia ttylM tlwt trere medUh 
in tke aaumar of 1928 


stylish , affectedly styhsh (F d la mode, 
de mode ) 

Speech, behaviour, and other things 
may be described as modish, but the word 
is apphed especially to dress, the fashion 
m which is constantly changing A modishly 
(m6' dish li, adv ) dressed lady wears clothes 
of the latest fashion, and usually takes a 
pnde in modishness (mo' dish nes, n ) 

A modist (mo' dist, n ) is one who follows 
the fashion of the day in any manner, but a 
dressmaker or milhner often describes herself 
as a modiste (mo d6st', n ) 

E mode and adjectival suffix -tsh Syn 
F ashionable, smart, stylish, up-to-date Ant 
S latternly, unfashionable, unstylish 

mediate (mod' u lat), v t To proportion , 
to adjust or regulate , to vary the sound or 
tone of vt To change or pass from on© 
key to another (F moduler, proport lonner, 
ajuster, rigir , nioatHer ) 

In music there are certain rules laid down 
for changing, or modulating, iiom one key to 
anotlier Sometimes this cliange is effected 
by passing from the original key through a 
gradual succession of keys related to both 
the original key and the key to which the 
music finally changes Sometimes, however, 
the modulation (mod u la' shun, n ) is earned 
out m a much quicker and more unexpected 
fashion 

Anyone who modulates is a modulator 
(mod' u la tor, n ), but the woid also denotes 
a Tome Sol-fa ** chart showing the lela- 
tions ol tones and scales 

L modiildtus, p ]> ot modttldrl to measiuc, 
from modulus, dim ot modus iiKsisiue S*5tN 
Pioportion, icgulatc, v<ny 

module (mod'iil), n A standard or unit 
of measure, or of proportion , in numismatics, 
the diameter of a com, m hydraulics, a 
device for regulating the How of water (F 
Stalo7i, module ) 

A foot and an inch are common modules , 
in architecture a half-diametcT is otten used 
as a module, or slandard ot proportion, in 
setthng the heiglit of a column, so that «i 
column of fourteen modules w'ould be seven 
diametcis in height 

In hydraulics the term motlule i« applied to 
a gate, or other contrivance, for regulating 
or measuring the supply of water from an 
imgation channel, and the volume oi w'ater 
drawn off is also called a module 

h , Irom L modulus, <liin ot modus 
measure 

modulus (mod' G lus), n I n inatluunatics, 
a constant number or coellicUuit used as a 
multiplier , a (plant ity or nuMsure which 
depends on two or more otlu‘r (puintilies , 
a constant indicating tlie amount of a 
physical effect and the force iwodiuing it 
pi moduli (mod' u li) (F, nwUulv, co- 
efficient ) 

A particular example of a modulus in 
matliematics is the number used as a inulii- 
pher to convert a logarithm belonging to one 
system into a logarithm belonging to an<»ther 
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MOPXJS 


MOHAWK 


Thus the modulus which converts a 
^apenan logarithm mto a common logarithm 
IS 43429 , and for the reverse conversion the 
modulus 13 2 30258 

In physics a familiar modulus is that 
which expresses the ratio or relation between 
an efiect and the force producing it Thus the 
modulus of elasticity is the ratio between 
the amount by which a steel rod is stretched 
and the force which is used to stretch it 
Every different substance has its own modulus 
of elasticity, 

stram __ effect produced 
stress “ force applied 
When we know it we can say beforehand 
how much, a rod of a given form and material 
will elongate when a given force or stress is 
applied to it 
See module 


modus way 


pi modi (mo' di) (F mode, mamdre ) 

This IS a Latm word which we rarely use by 
itself, except m referring to modi, or money 
ments formerly made instead of tithes 
en we are explaming how somethmg 
works we may say “ This is the modus 
^erand%/* meanmg " This is how it is done ** 
modus Vivendi is a temporary working 
arrangement made ^ contending parties 


t 


until matters are finally settled 
L s= measure, manner, way Syn 
style, way 


Manner, 


mofette (mo fet'}, n An emanation ol 
gas from the earth , a fissure or openmg 
givmg vent to such gas (F mofette ) 

In some regions, especially where there are 
almost extmet volcanoes, noxious gases 
escape from vents or fissures in the earth's 
crust They are chiefly composed of carbon 
dioxide, and both the emanation and the 
vent are called mofottes They correspond 
to the soffiom or blow-holes m volcanic 
regions not quite so near to extinction 
F , from mofeia, perhaps akin to L 

mephitis 


mofuasil (mo ffis' il), n. An Anglo 
Indian term denoting the country districts 
as distmct from tlie presidency or the towns , 
m a country district, the more rural parts 
adi Provincial, rural 

wndustam mufasstl, Jtrom Arabic mufassal 
separated, from fassala to separate, divide 

Mogul (md gtil'), n A Mongolian 
apphed especially to a follower of 13 aber, 
who founded the Mogul Empire m India 
adj Of or relatmg to tlie Moguls (F Moffol) 
The Mogul empire was founded by Baber, 
the Mongol leader, who conquered Hindu- 
stan m 1526. To him and his successors, 
the Emperors of Delhi, Europeans gave the 
name of Great Mogul His d3masty ruled 
from Delhi for over two hundred years, 
losmg its temtones to the British m 1765 ^ 
In 1858 the last emperor was deported by the 
British for complidity m the great Mutiny, 
and died a pnsoner at Rangoon m 1862 
Pers , Arabic Mughul» a vanant of Mongol 


mohiair (mo' har), n The long silky hair 
of Angora goats, used for making a dress- 
matenal and braid known by the same name , 
a wool and cotton cloth made in mutation of 
this (F mohair ) 

M F Mouaire, moh^re, F moivBt from Arabic 
mukhavyutr rough cloth made of goat's hair, 
literally chosen, from khayyara to choose 



ju— A humble Mohemmedun or follower 

of the Arahien prophet who founded Mohameue- 


Mohammed was the Arabian prophet 
who, believing he had received visions from 
God, founded about a d 616 the leligious 
system since known as Mohammedanism (mo 
liam' d da mzm, n ), or the religion of Islam 
The rehgion is professed by over two hundred 
milhon people, of whom nearly seventy 
million are British subjects m India 

The followers of Islam still seek to 
Mohammedanize (mo hSm' 6 da niz, v t)^ or 
convert, non-believers, and certain sects laave 
settlements m London and otlier non- 
Mohammedan centres 

I^Vom Mohammed, from Arabic muhawmad 
highly pmsed, from hamada to pnuse 

Mohawk (mo' hawk), n A tn.be of 
North American Indians, also their language 
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mohioans 


MOIST 


The Mohawks lived along the valley of the 
Mohawk nver. New York, and their ter nto^ 
lay een the St I^wrence and tlie 
Dllawaxe nvers ^ey were early m ton^ 
With European settlers and were among tne 
first Indians to obtam fire-arms In the 
War of Independence they sided with the 
Enghsh, and afterwards sought refuge m 
Canada, where most of their descendants 
have remained 

Early in the eighteenth century the name 
Mohock (m6' hok, n) was applied to a 
band of men-about-town of the upper classes 



Mohawk. — One of the Mohawk tribe of North 
American IndianSf mort of triiom live in Canad a 

who paraded the London streets at night 
and molested people 

A fancy stroke in skatmg is called the 
Mohawk , this is made from either edge to 
the like edge on the other foot but m the 
contrary direction 

Native word man-eateis 
Molucans (mo kanz), npl An 
extmct, warlike tnbe of North American 
Indians that inhabited Connecticut and 
Massachusetts (F Mohicans ) 

The Amencan novelist, James Fenimore 
Cooper, wrote his adventure story, “ The Last 
of the Mohicans,** m 1826, but the tnbe did 
not become extmct until the end ot the 
century The men of this tnbe wore feather 
mantles and the women ornaments of shell 
beads 

Native name 

mohur (m6' bur), n A gold com used 
formerly in India and nominally worth 
fifteen rupees 

A Persian gold com called a mohur was 
m use m India from the sixteenth century 
From 1835 till 1891 an Indian mohur of 
fifteen rupees was coined, and was used up to 
the year 1899, when the sovereign was made 
legal tender and the mohur was withdrawn 


Hindustani, from Pers muh{a)r gold com, seal, 
seal-nng 

moidore (moi' dor), n A former gold 
com of Portugal (F motdore ) 

The moidore was equivalent to about 
thirteen shilhngs and sixpence m English 
money, but has not been coined since 1732 
There was also a double moidore, and this 
was in use m the British West Indies, 
Ireland, and even the west ot England, bd] 
well into the eighteenth century 

Port moeda d‘ouro coin of gold — L moneta 
de auro 

moiety (moi' e ti), « A half , a share 
(F moifid, partie, portion ) 

A moiety was originally a half, but the 
woid has now come to be used of any share 
If a brother and sister shared a shilling 
equally between them, each would have a 
moiety, but it would still be correct to say 
that each had a moiety if one took eightpence 
and the other fourpence 

F moitid, Irom L tnedictds (acc -fdt-em) tl*e 
middle, liall, trom medius middle Syn 
D ivision, part, section, share 

moil (moil), vi To drudge, to toil. 
(F imvaiUer sans reldche, s*6chiner, tnmer) 
The word moil is generally used m company 
with toil in rhetorical phrases such as 
*' toiling and moihng ** 

ME motUen to wet, OF irom 

assumed L L viollulre to soiten, fiom L moths 
soft, the idea being that ot soiling onesclt m the 
rairo or wet Syn l^iudgc, lalnnir, slave, toil, 
work \Ni Idle, laze, foiingc, lest 

moire (mwar), n Originally a watered 
mohair fabric, but now wateiod silk adj 
The watcicd appearance given to the sui faces 
of certain iabrics 01 met alb (F moire, 
moird ) 

Samuel Pepys records in lus chary tJiat 
Jic bought some green watered moire loi the 
making of a waistcoat The word moir6 
(mwa ra, adj ) means having an undulating 
sheen or watered cippcarancc' on the surface, 
and IS used m connexion with silks <ind metals 
Moire antique (« ) is a heavy kind of wateied 
silk To moire {v t ) the material, it is wetted, 
folded, and subjected to heavy presMire 
h nioirc *>et* mohair Motr/ is the pp 
ol moircr to watei stuffs 

moist (moist), adj Damp, slightly 
wet, humid (F moitejdgh^cincnthumide ) 

II wo saj the weather is moist we mean 
that it IS rainy or misty, and that there is 
plenty of moisture (inois' cluir, n ), or damp- 
ness, in the air Wc moisten (moisn, v t ) 
modelling clay to malcc il soft and plastic 
A bunch of seaweed is sometnm*s hung out 
of doois to serve as a rough-and-ieady 
weather indicator, since it will moisten [v t ) 
or bccomadamp, on the appioach ot rainy 
weather. 

A moisteaer (moi" sen er, n ) is uhat which 
moistens The cx:oan is the nioisttuier of the 
atmosphere, and clouds are the moislencrb 
of the earth Moistness (molst^ nCs, n ) is the 
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state of being damp, and anythmg that 3S 
absolntelj dry we call moistureless (mois' 
chur les, adj ) 

M E moisfe fresh, new, O F motste moist, wet, 
perhaps L mUcidus mouldy Syn Damp, dank, 
humid, wet Ant And, dry, parched 

mokum (mo kiiml, n A Japanese 
method of working differently coloured metals 
into a smooth vanegated surface 
Japanese mokv^me = wood-grain 
molar [i] (mo' lar), adj Able to gnnd , 
grinding n One of the back teeth (F 
molaire ) 

The molars, or molar teeth, are the 
gnnders, havmg large crowns with which 
the food can be crushed and made fit for 
swallowing There are twelve in the adult 
human jaw, three above and three below 
on each side 

L tnoldns, from tnola millstone, from molere 
to grind 

molar [2] (m6' l&r), adj. Of or relating to 
mass , acting on or by large masses of 
matter 

This IS a scientific word, and is usually 
employed in contrast to “ molecular " 

From L mdles mass 

molasses (mo 12.s' ez), n The uncrystai- 
lizable syrup obtamed m manufactunng or 
refinmg sugar , treacle (F milasse ) 

There are two kinds of molasses One is 
drained from the raw sugar m the process 
of manufacture, and is that exported from 
sugar - producing countries , the other, as 
prepared in this country, is obtained during 
the process of refining the crude sugar The 
latter is generally called treacle 
F milasse, from Port welago, from assumed 
1^ melldteus sweet as honey (mel), melldcmm 
must 

mold (mold) This is another spelling 
of mould See mould 

mole [i] (mol), n A small shghtly raised 
discoloration or blemish on the skin (F 
verrue ) 

A -S mdl mark, stain , cp O H G vieil spot, 
Goth matl 

mole [2] (mol), n A large stone break 
water or jetty (F ni 6 le,jeU^e) 

A mole now famous in history is that at 
Zeebrugge, on the Belgian coast, winch juts 
out into the sea for one and a half miles, 
thus protecting the docks During the World 
War these docks were a most important 
base for the German submarmes, being 
the nearest enemy port to our shores, and 
on April 22nd ana 23rd, 1918, the mole 
was stormed by British sailors and marines, 
of whom several were awarded the Victoria 
Cross 

The mole itself was cut in two by the 
blowmg up of an old British submarine 
loaded with high explosives, and the enemy 
submarines were trapped by tho smkmg of 
old warships m the fairway. 

F yndle, Ital wolo, from L mdles mass, heap 
SvN . Breakwater, jetty 
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mole [3] (mol), n A small burrowing 
ammal belonging to the genus Talpa (F. 
tau ^ ) 

The common mole (Talpa europaea) is 
an animal about six inches long with a 
tail of one inch It is densely covered with 
soft, velvety fur, generally JWock Its food 
consists chiefly of earthworms, m pursuit of 
which it burrows underground, casting up 
heaps of loose soil, or mole-hills (n pi ) The 
tmy eyes of the mole have given nse to 
the term mole-eyed {adj ), meaning weak- 
sighted or small-eyea 

The two species of mole-shrew (»* ), a 
curious animal that Imks the moles with the 
slirew-mice, form tiro genus Urotmehus, and 
belong respectively to North America and 
Japan They have broad, unwebbed foro- 
lect, and might be mistaken for small moles 
The mole-rat (w ) (SpaXaji typhhis) is a 
rodent ammal naving powerdcul burrowing 
claws and closely rcsembhng the mole m its 
habits 

The mole-cncket (72 ) (Gryllotalpa vulgar is) 
IS related to the true crickets, and gets its 



Mole — The star-nosed mole, so called beosiuse of 
the strance appendaires on sts muxxle. 
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name from its burrowing habits Mole- 
skin (n ) may mean either the actual fur 
of the mole, or a strong cotton cloth or 
fustian made to imitate this, and having a 

soft fine pile ^ * j 

M E wold6, molle, cp LowG mol,mul Accoid 
mg to some it is an abbreviation of moldwcrp, 
m Modem E dialect mouldwayp, from M E mom 
(mould, weypen to thiow (cp G maulwurf, O 
Norse moldvarpa) 

molecule (mol^ e kul . mo' le kul). « 
One of the tiny groups of atoms of which 
matter is beheved to consist , the smallest 
portion into which a substance can be 
'divided while still retammg its composition 
,and properties , a small particle (F 
'moldcme ) 

A molecule is a group of atoms held to- 
gether by a force called affinity, the molecules 
themselves being held together by molecular 
(mo lek' u lar, ctdj ) attraction A molecule 
of water consists of three atoms, two of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen In a chemical 
formula the composition of a compound is 
stated molecularly (mo lek' u 1^ h, adv ), or 
in a molecular manner Water, for instance, 
IS expressed as HaO 

Moleculanly (mo lek u ISr' i ti, » ) exists m 
elemente as well as m compounds A molecule 
lof oxygen consists of two atoms Molecular 
weight is the weight of a molecule, and is tlie 
sum of the weight of all the elements of which 
it consists 

Formed from- Modem L tnSlecula, dim of 
L mdles mass 

molendmaceous (m6 len di shus), 
Havmg many wmgs , shaped like the 
sails of a wmdmill 


From* the seeds or small fruit of certain 
plants a number of wmgs project, somewhat 
hke the sails of a wmdmm By this means 
molendmaceous or miU-shaped fruits arc 
scattered by the wind 

From L L molendinum nuE-house, from 
molere to gnnd, and E adj suffix -aceous 
molest (mo lest^, vt To interfere with , 
to annoy , tomjure (F fnolester, tourmenter ) 
Any person who mterferos with another 
or with ms property mjunously is a molester 
(mo lest' er, »), and his action is one of 
.molestation (mol es ta' shun , md les tSL' shiin, 
n) In law, this is an mjury wilfully and 
, unlawfully done to another person, or to his 
.character, social positioa, or property 
F molest&Tf from L molesUlye^ from molestus 
troublesome, akm to moUs mass, burden Svn 
jAnnoy, harm, injure, trouble 

Moli^esque (mo lyar esk'). endj In 
Moli^re's literary or dramatic style (F 
moh^resque ) 

Jean Baptiste Poquelin, called Molv're 
(1622-1673), was the greatest of all Frcncli 
writers of comedy, and is especially famous 
on account of his brilliant wit, his refinement, 
and his success m raising the tastes and 
habits of the time by satinsing the prevalent 
vices and follies 

hrom MoMre and -ssque 


Molinism [i] (moF 1 mzn:^, n The 
doctnne of the Spanish Jesuit, Luis MoUna 
(1535-1600) (F mohmste ) 

Mohmsm taught that though human 
bemgs may be free to do just as they please, 
God can foresee their actions, and so can 
decide their final destiny m advance One 
holding this doctrine of Luis Mohna was a 
Molimst (moF i nist, n ) 

From Mohna and -ism 
Molinism [2] (moF 1 ni/m), n Quietism 
(F mohnosiste, qui^Hsme ) 

The doctnne of Miguel de MoUnos (1640 
1697)1 Spanish pnest, called after him 
Mohmsm, was also known as Quietism, 
because he taught that quietness of mind and 
body prepared the soul to be instructed by 
God A Mohnist (moF 1 nist, n ) w.is one who 
believed in this doctrine 

mollify (moF 1 IT), v t To pacify , to 
render less angry (F amolhr, adoucir, 
apaiser, cahner ) 

The word mollify originally meant to soften, 
but is now commonly used, in the figurative 
sense, of appeasing an excited or angry 
person That person is mollifiable (moF 1 fl 
abl, adi ) if he can be influenced by an acti 
of mollincation (mol i fi ka' shun, n ) or the 
words of a moUifier (moF i fi er, n ) 

F molU/icr, liom L mo/hpedre to soltcii, from 
wolhs soft, and -ficdio facerc to make (E 
-fy through F -/icy) Syn Allav, appease, 
calm, pacify, soothe Axi Agitate, anget, 
e\ciie, piovokc 

mollusc (moF usk), n A member of the 
division of invertebrates known as the 
MoUusca (F fnoUusgue ) 



MoUvm. — A arttme * »s«Uu«e b«loiisiii« to 

the dhrMon of ■nlwiofa eollod tiiio Mollutoa. 


The molluscs or MoUusca (ino Ifis' kti, n pi ) 
are soft-bodiod, limbless animals, Imving no 
bony skeleton Some, such as the slugs, have 
no shell , others, such as the snail and the 
oyster, secrete or form a shell 'Fhe t utile- 
fish is another type of moUuscan (nio Itis' 
k&n. n) or molluscous (mo Ifts' kus, 
a^,) a nima l It is someitmos ssud that 
lazy or sluggish people live a life of 
molluscous or moUuscan (mo Ids' kan, adj ) 
ease Some soft-bodied animals, although 
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not molluscs, resemble them and are hence 
called molluscoid (mo liSs' koid, adj ), or 
molluscoids {n pi ) This is the case with 
the brachiopods and the polyzoa, which are 
grouped together in me oub - kingdom 
Molluscoidea (mol us koi' de npl) 
h fnollusque, Irom L mollusca a kmd of soft 
nut with a thin shell, L molluscus (adi ), from 
mollis soft 

molly (mor i), n A milksop , an 
effeminate person (F ejfimini) 

When any boy or young man coddles him- 
self, or refuses to take an active part in 
healthy outdoor games, he will probably be 
called a molly or a mollycoddle (mol' i kodl, 
n) So to treat anyone with too effusive 
kmdness is to mollycoddle (v t ) him 
Colloquial pet name for Mary 
Molocffi (m5' lok), n A Canaamte deity 
to whom children were sacnffced an 
Australian hzard (F Moloch ) 

We sometimes use the term Moloch to 
describe something to which, or for which, 
sacrifices are made, and which is unworthy of 
the sacrifice Wealth is a Moloch if we 
sacrifice our honesty m obtainmg it Moloch 
IS also the name of a homble^ooking, but 
harmless, Australian hzard which is covered 
with spines, and whose scientific name is 
Moloch homdus 

Heb mdlek, irom inelek kmg 
molten (m61' ten), adj. Formed of 
melted metal , reduced to a Uquid state by 
heat (F fondu) 

In the Book of Exodus (xxxu, 4 ) we read 
of 1 ±ie molten calf which was made from 
the gold obtained by melting the ear-nngs 
of the Israehtes When Vesuvius breaks 
mto eruption a mass of molten lava flows 
from it Heated and fiery words may be 
spoken of as molten speech or said to flow 
moltenly (mol ' ten li, adv ) 

P p of melt See molt 
molto (m61' to), adv Very , much 
(F molto, iris, hien ) 

This word is used as a musical term to 
qualify another word Thus, molto allegro 
means very quickly , molto adagio sigmfies 
very slowly, and molto crescendo, growing 
much louder 

Ital , from L multus much 
moly (md' h), « A legendary herb 
mentioned m the Od 5 rssey of Homer 

This mystic ** herb of virtue,” according 
to Homer's story, was given by Hermes to 
Odysseus to ward off the charms of Circe, 
who wanted to turn him mto a hog It had 
milk-white flowers and a black root , but 
the name is now given to the wild garlic 
{Allium moly) 

L mdly, Gr m6ly 

molybdenum (mol ib d$' num , md hb' 
de num), n A brittle metaUic element, 
belonging to the chromium group (F 
molyhd&ue ) 


This rare metal occurs, as its disulphide 
molybdenite (mol ib' d5 nit, n ), in granite, 
gneiss, and similar rocks It is used in the 
manufacture of special steels which have 
the useful property of retaimng their temper 
when heated strongly, and are used for making 
high-speed tools, nfie barrels, propeller 
shafts, etc Molybdenite products are used 
m dyeing silk and woollens, in colouring 
leather and rubber, etc , and as a blue pig- 
ment m porcelain painting 

Modem L , from Gr molyhdaina {molybdos 
lead) leaden pellet 

moment (md' ment), n A very small 
measure of time , an instant , importance , 
the measure of a force by its effect m 
producing rotation (F moment, instant ) 
We use this word moment in many ways 
In the phrase to wait a moment it means 
a few seconds at the moment means 



Momentous. — Cromwell making the momentous 
deofnon that he would not accept the title of king. 


lUst now, or at the present ‘ The moment 
has arrived ” means that now is the right 
mstant or the opportunity for something to 
be said or done, and to do it this moment 
is to do it at once 

A matter of great moment is a matter of 
serious importance, but one of little moment 
IS unimportant We may call an important 
event momentous (md men' tus, ad] ), be- 
cause its momentousness (md men' tus nes, 
n ) may seriously or momentously (md men' 
tus h, adv ) alter conditions Momentariness 
(md' men ti rx nes, n ) is the quality of bemg 
momentary (md' men ta n, ad) ), or of very 
short duration, such as a lightning flash, 
which lasts only momentarily (md' men ta 
n h, adv ) • 

Anything which happens momently (md' 
mdnt h, aav ) does so either every moment, 
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sucli as the sun's movement, or from moment 
to moment, such as the tick of a clock, or, 
for a single moment A thing that is 
expected momently may happen at any 
moment In me(mamcs, moment is the 
measure of a force by its power to cause 
somethmg to revolve 

F , from L mdmentum *= movimentum, Irom 
movers to move Syn Importance, instant 

laiotmentuno. (mo men' turn), n Impetus , 
power of a body to continue m motion and 
to resist opposing forces after the moving 
force has ceased to act , the product of the 
mass and the velocity m a movmg body 
pi momenta (mo men' ta) (F moment ) 
Momentum is a kind of gathered force “the 
strength or amount of which depends on 
the mass or weight of the movmg body 
and the speed or velocity with which it is 
moving 

The distance to which we can throw a 
stone depends on its momentum, that is. 
its weight and the force with which we throw 
it The momentum of a body weighmg one 
hundred pounds and movmg with an un- 
changing speed or velocity of ten feet per 
second is equal to that of a body weighmg 
two hundred pounds and moving five feet 
per second 

A dehmte amount of opposmg force equal 
to its momentum is required to stop a body 
m motion, and until that is forthcoming 
the body will continue to move People may 
be said to act under combined momenta, or 
impulses, of passion and ignorance 
L as moment Syn Force, impetus 
Momus (mb' mus), n The Greek god of 
ridicule and mockery (F momus ) 

Momus, according to Greek legend, or 
mythology, found fault with or railed against 
everythmg the other Greek gods did For 
example, he told Hephaestus, the artihcer 
god, mat he ought to have made man with 
a wmdow m his breast For such cnticisms 
he is said to have been banished from 
heaven Because of his character, people who 
are always blaming and finding fault with 
others have sometimes been called sons, or 
daughters, of Momus 
Gr memos blame, ndicule 
mon- This is another form of the prefix 
mono- See mono- 

monaolial (mon' d. kid), a<^ Monk-hke , 
(F monacal ) 

The principle and practice of monasticism 
are very ancient, probably originating m 
ancient Eg 3 q)t where it was observed with 
the most austere seventy To lead a 
monachal life is to hve in a monastery or to 
have a monk-hke way of thmkmg and acting 
Monachism (mon' d. £nzm, n ) is monasticism, 
or the pnnciples and the practices of monks 
A monaduj^ (mon' a ki^, n ) is one who 
beheves m or who supports monachism 
To hve an austere life, as monks do, would 
be to monachize (men' d kiz, v » ), and to 


persuade or convert someone to do so 
would be to monachize (v t ) him 
Church L monacMhs, from monachus monk 
See monk Syn Monkish, monastic 



Mo nachal. — ^Trappxst monks, who hvo a monachal 
lifia, at work in a harroct AelA 


monaclute (mon' a kit), n Any of 
several varieties of German safety explosive 
contaiiimg tnnitroxylene, used for moustnal 
purposes 

Coined from Forum Monachorum the L.L 
name of Munich fthe place where made) and 
•Uc , — 

monad (mon' adV- - complete, or an 
indivisible, unit c ' int, mind, or matter . 
a univalent atom , single-celled organism , 
an element of I ,ing or existence (F 
monade ) 

According to V German mathematician 
and philosopher i^bmtz all matter is com- 
posed of elemei 3 whicli ho called monads 
They are sim^ e, incorporeal, unextended 
unities They c nnoi be changed, but may 
be united with a'»othcr unit, or units By 
tlie association of t lesc monads the vegetable 
and animal workL irc gradually built up 
In chemistry, a * onad is a univalent, or 
one which can disph ee or unite witli one 
atom of hydrogen , con.mon monad elements 
being chlonne, sodium . and silver In 
biology, a monad is a hviig organism con- 
sisting of a single cell, a )d especially a 
flagellate infusorian wlucli h s a nucleated 
ceU-body and a few proccsse * of vibratile 
protoplasm Such monadic (n>o n3.d' ik, 

) or monadical (mo ir al, adj ) 

creatures are the simplest or lowest lorm ot 
ammal hfc and are called protozoa 

The theories of scientists s^bout the ua^^itT 
of atoms are called monadism (nion' d dizm, 
n ) or monadology (mon a dol' o ji, n) 

L monos from Gr monos (acc monad a) a 
unit, from monos alone, solo 
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monadelplious (mon a del' fus), adj 
Of plants, having the filaments of the stamens 
umted (F monadelphe ) 

The httie bag or anther which contains the 
pollen of a flower is often borne upon a 
dehcate thread-hke stem called the filament 
This may be quite free, but if it is joined to 
its neighbours, as m the case of the mallow 
tnbe, so as to make one bundle, such plants 
are called monadelphous 

Gr monos one, alone, adelphos brother 
znonal (mo nalO^ Asiatic bird 

of the pheasant tnbe, with magmficent 
plumage Another form is monaul (mo 

nawlO 

w— -> male monals 

have the plumage of 

umrnfX ghttering with me- 

Bm. ’***'^. talhc colours and 

^ usuaJly possess a 

crest of racquet- 

shaped plumes, 
hence their scieniiflc 
najaeoi Lophophorus, 
or crest-bearer The 
P* plumage of the 

females is sombre in 
colour Monals in- 
habit the highest 

j- . forest regions of the 

Himalayas and the 
mountains of Western China 
The Himalayan species {Lophophorus 
impeyanus) ranges from Afghanistan to 
Bhutan Of these birds a traveller wntes 


" There are few sights more stnkmg where 
birds are concerned than that of a grand 
old cock shootmg out honzontally from the 
hillside just below one, glittenng and flashing 
m the gplden sunhght, a gigantic rambow- 
tmted and then dropping stone-hke 

with closed wmgs, into the abyss below " 
Hindi munal, mondl 

monandrous (mo nSn' drus), adj Of 
flowers, havmg but one stamen 

This IS solely a botanical word, but the 
corresponding noun monandry (mo nSn^ dn, 
n ), meaning the condition of having only one 
perfect stamen, is also used o mean the 
custom or rule that a womr ^--should have 
only one husband at a time 

From mono- and -androus, sx Six trom Gr 
aner (acc andr-a) male person 

monarcli (mon' ark), n A sovereign 
ruler with absolute or limited power , a 
supreme leader , the large orange and black 
butterfly, known to scientists as Danais 
mentppe (F monarque ) 

This word monarch is formed trom two 
Greek words meanmg “ I govern alone " 
For this reason the leader or chief of a herd 
of animals is often spoken of as a monarch 
England now has a constitutional, or 
limited, monarchy, that is, the country is 
really governed by Parhament, the I?mg 
accepting the advice of the Ministry, who are 
controlled by the majority of the House of 


Commons A monarchy (mon' ar ki, n ) is 
a monarchic (mo nar' kik, adj ), monarchal 
(mo nar' kal, adj ), or monarchical (mo 
nar' kik al, adj ) country, or a state, which 
is ruled monarchally (mo nar' kal li, adv ), 
or monarchically (mo nar' kik al li, adv ) that 
is, by a monarch 

This system of ruhng is called both mon- 
archy and monarchism (mon' ar kizm, w ) A 
monarchist (mon' ar kist, nJ) is a supporter 
of monarchy, or of a monarchal form of 
government. To monarchize (mon' ar kiz, 
v%) is to rule as a monarch 

F monarque, L monarcha, Gr monarkhhs, 
from monos alone, a>khe%n to rule Syn Auto- 
crat, king, leader, queen, sovereign 

zxionarkite (mon' ar kit), w. A safety 
explosive, containing about twenty-five per 
cent sodium chloride to reduce its flame 
temperature 

monastery (mon' as te n), n The 
dwelhng-place of a rehgious community, 
e^ecially of monks , a Buddhist lamaserie 
(F monasUre, couvent ) 

A monastery is a building, usually having 
a church attached to it, m which monks live 
a religious and disciplmed life, which may be 
social or sohtary, but, unlike that of friars, is 
generally strictly secluded from the world. The 
word convent is also used in speaking of such 
a place, occupied by nuns In Tibet Buddhist 
monks live m monastenes which are called 
lamaseries The term monashcal (mo n3,s' 
ti kal, adj ) is used to describe monastenes 
or an;^hing belonging, or having to do with 
to, monks Monks have to take monastic (mo 
n&s' tik, adj ) vows, that is, they promise 
to hve Tionastically (mo nas' tik al h, adv ), 
or in a monastic way, under the religious 

f 



Monastery —-The larse Carmelite monastery at the 
summit of Mount Carmdi, in Palestine 


system of rules known as monasticism (mo 
nSs' ti sizm, n ) 

The word monastic is also applied to the 
antique style of book-binding, and a monas- 
ticon (mo nSs' ti kon, »,) is a book wnttcn 
about monastenes To convert someone to 
a monastic way of living is to monashcize 
(mo n§s' ti siz, v t) him 

L monastirium, Gr monastlrton, from inenastSs 
one who hves alone, a sohtary, monk, from 
monaxetn to live alone {monos) Svn Abbey, 
convent pnory 
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znonstul (mo nawl^ This is another 
form of monal See monal 
caonazite (mon' a zit), n A crystalhne 
phosphate of cerium, lanthanum, etc (F 
inonazite ) 

IVIonazite is contamed m gneiss, grarite, 
and pegmatite, and is found m Norway, 
Columbia, Connecticut, North Carolina, and 
elsewhere From it are derived some of the 
rare earths used in the manufacture of 
incandescent gas mantles 

G inojtasit, from Gr monaeeiit to dwell alone 
trom its lanty 

Monday (mtln da , miin" di), v The 
second day of the week (F luMd% ) 

Long ago the days of the week were named 
after the sun, moon, and five planets, and 
Monday was moon-day As Sunday is the 
hardest day of the week for a clerg3rman, 
he may feel Mondayish (mfin' di ish, adj ), 
or tired out, the next day, Monday 

M E Mo7ie{n)day, A -S Mdnandaeg moon-day 
cp Dutch fnaandag,0 montag, O Norse mdnadag-r 
monde (m 5 «d), n Society , tlie fashion- 
able world , one's set of acquaintances 
(F monde ) 

This word means generally the world, but 
It is commonly used to describe the world of 
fashion and the aristocratic or the fashionable 
people who form that part of Society Some- 
times we may speak of our monde, by which 
we mean the kind of peojple we mix with 
F , from L mnndus world Syn Circle, set, 
world 

monetary (miin' e tar i , mon' e ti n), 
Relatmg to the coinage or to money 
(F monitaire) 

A man's monetary affairs have to do with 
the amount of money he has, the amount he 
owes, or the amount due to him , the 
monetar}’^ value of anything is what it will 
fetch m cash To monetize (mfin' e tiz , 
mon' e tIz, v t ) metals or comage is to give 
them a fixed monetary value, or to authorize 
the circulation of certam coins as legal money 
To do either of these thmgs is an act of 
monetization fmun e tJ shun , mon e 
ti zfi' shun, »), 

L monetdtvus connected with a mint bee 
money Syn Pecuniary 
money (mfin" i), n Pieces of metal ox 
of paper stamped to show their value , 
currency , an3rthmg that serves as means 
of exchange , wealth pi moneys (miin' 
iz) (F argent, nohesse ) 

The money used by civihzed nations may 
take the form of coins, such as shillings or 
pence, or bank-notes, which are exchangeable 
for coins We use money as a handy means 
of exchange, winch does away with the old 
fashioned method of barter See barter 
For commercial purposes it is much simplex 
to have pounds, smllings, and pence as 
standards, tlian cows, sheep, and pigs, which 
served as money among primitive races 
When we speak of moneys we mean certam 
sums of money, or foreign moneys and 
foreign coinages Guineas, worth twenty-one 


shilhngs each, used to be minted, but these 
coins have long ceased to be issued Some 
charges and prices, however, are still marked 
in gumeas, although guineas are only money of 
account, that is, a standard of monetary value 
A bag of strong material, such as canvas, 
called a money-bag (w ), is used by business 



Moner* — Wwshxnv money at the Royal Mmt. Tha 
ooliw avo pat into bajn and aont to tho Bank of 
England. 


people, especially by bankers, for keeping 
or carrying money in So it can be easily 
understood why the term money-bag is used 
to describe a person who thmks of nothmg 
but money Many people have a money-box 
{n ), a sealed box with a slit in the top, to 



hold savings, or contributions of money 
A money-bill (n ) is any bill introduce 
into the House of Commons which has as its 
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MONGOL 


object the spending of pubhc money or the 
raising of money by taxation 

The business of a money-changer (n ) is to 
exchange the money of one country for the 
money of another at a fixed rate, for instance, 
to pay so many Enghsh pounds in exchange 
for so many French francs A money- 
grubber {n ) is one who spends all his time 
m money-grubbing (n ), that is, in getting 
wealth m mean and sordid ways 

A bank or anyone who lends money is a 
money-lender (n ), but the term is used 
especially of a person who makes a business 
of lendmg money and chargmg certain rates 
of interest for the use of it 

We say that a business is a money-makmg 
(adj ) one if it earns good profits Another 
kind of money-makmg (n ) is the actual 
coining of money, which is earned on at a 
mint, that is, a factory fitted with the 
machineiy for stampmg and embossing coins 
All places m which stocks and shares are 
bought and sold, such as banks and money- 
exchanges, make up the money-market (n ), 
which IS also called the financial world 
When setthng a money-matter (n), or matter 
concerned with money, one may have to 
send a document called a money-order (w ) — 
which must not be confused with a postal 
order — ^issued atonepost-oflS.ee, upon deposit 
of the sum of money to be sent, and payable 
at another office to a stated person This 
may also be eflFected by issmng a cheque, 
that is, an order on a bank to pay a certain 
sum of money belonging to the drawer of 
the cheque to the payee, that is, the person 
receiving the cheque 

A small spider, whose scientific nar s is 
Aranea scentca, is named the money-spider 
(m ), or money-spinner (n ), because it is 
fancied that anyone on whom it crawls will 
succeed m the business on which he is engaged 
The moneywort (miin' i wSrt, » ) is a trailing 
plant, called scientifically JLysimacMa Ntmt- 
mtUana, with round, shining leaves and yellow 
flowers It is also called creeping jenny 
When we spend money we like to get our 
money *s-wortti (w ), or full value for it in 
goods or pleasure Some people are moneyed 
Antin' id, adj ), which means that they are 
rich, but many are moneyless (miin' i les, adj ), 
having no money A moneyer (miin' i er, « ) 
IS either a banker or a person legitimately 
engaged m making com. The class of people 
who at present seem to have most influence 
in the control of the affairs of the world are 
those possessed of great wealth, and they 
form a moneyocracy (miin i ok' ra si, n ) 

O F monete^ from L moneta com, mint Sa 
mmt Syn Coins, coinage, currency, wealth 
monger (miing' ^r), n A dealer or 
trader (F marchand, revendeur, dibitant ) 
Monger is now usually combined with 
another word, as m fishmonger, and coster- 
monger Some of these traders earn a living 
by mongenng (miing' ger ing, w i or trading 
their wares m the open A scandal- 
monger IS a person given to ill-natured 


gossip, and a newsmonger one who carries 
round news and information, often causing 
annoyance by his gossip-mongermg 

A -S mangere merchant, trader, from mang%an 
to trade, from L mang6 a dealer (especially in 
slaves) cp O Norse mangavi monger higgler 



Monsar — A mQnser of earlier day* who earned hit 
llvias by mongerlns In the open 


Mongol (mong' gol), n One of an Asiatic 
race hvmg m Mongolia adj Pertaining to 
the Mongols or to Mongolia (F Mongol ) 
In a general sense the Mongolian (mong' 
g5 li &n, cudf ) or Mongoloid (mong' go loid, 
ad^f ) race is on© of the three great divisions 
of mankind It is also called the yellow race 



Mongohan. — A Chine«e bnde of the upper dan. 
She belong! to the Mongohan race. 


It is an important element in the Clnnese, 
Japanese, Tibetans, the eastern Siberians, 
Eskimos, American Indians, and Malays 
Any person of this type is a Mongolian (« ) 
or Mongoloid {n ) « 

In a narrower sense a Mongohan or Mongol 
belongs to Mongolia, a region of Central Asia, 
bounded on the north oy Siberia, on the 
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east by Manchuna, and on the south by 
China, Tibet, and Eastern Turkestan or Sin- 
kiang These Mongols are a sturdy, round- 
headed people They have a yellowish skin, 
high cheekbones, straight black hair, and 
slanting eyes Some of these characteristics 
are present m aU Mongoloid types 

Said to be from a native word mong meaning 
brave 



Monsoose — ^Tbe Indian moncooaa m a natural 
enamr of eobraa and other poisoBonc anakos. 

mongoose (mong' goos), n A small, 
flesh-eating, weasel-^aped mamm al, of the 
genus Herpestes Another form is mungoose 
(mhng' goos) pi mongooses (mong' goos 
ez) or mungooses (mting' goos ez) (F 
mangotisie, ichneumon ) 

Mongooses of various species arc found m 
southern Asia and the whole of Africa, but 
India IS perhaps the country we usually 
associate with the mongoose, perhaps because 
of Kiplmg's thnllmg story, '* Rikki-Tikki- 
Tavi,'* m the “ First Jungle Book ** The 
Indian mongoose mungo) is a 

natural enemy of cobras and other poisonous 
snakes, whom it wiU never hesitate to attack 
It IS a greyish, hairy animal, with a long, 
bushy tail and very short hmbs It is often 
tamed, and although dangerous to poultry 
and ofher birds, is a splendid ratter 
Marathi mangtU 

mongrel (mtin^' grel), Of mixed 

breed , of mixed kind n A dog or other 
animal of mixed breed , a plant produced 
by crossmg varieties (F mdtis ) 

A mongrel generally means a dog o± no 
definable breed The word is also apphed 
contemptuously to people whose parents aie 
of different races Inat this is not necessarily 
a disadvantage is shown by tiie fact that the 
English are a mongrel people, a mixture of 
Celt, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman 
But we speak more often of the mongrelism 
(mting' grel izm, n ), or mongrel quality, of 
animals than of human bemgs 

To cross varieties of plants is to mongrelize 
(mting' grel iz, vt) them A mongrel dog 
may oe described as a mongrelly (mting' 
grel h, adv ) cur 

Shortened form of mongerei, akin to A -S 
mengan to fhix, mang mixture, from root mang 
to mix , -el IS a depreciatory dim suffix Syn 
» Hybrid 


monlal (m5' ni SI), « An upright bar 
dividing a window mto parts , a mullion 
(F montant, meneau ) 

O F motncl See mullion 
moAililorm (mo ml' i 
form), adj Shaped hke a 
necklace or string of beads 
(F moniltforine ) 

This word is used chiefly 
by scientists Under a micro- 
scope the antennae of certain 
insects appear to be com 
posed of many tiny beads 
closely strung together. They 
are an example of a mom- 
bform structure 
From L mon lie necklace, and 
E compounding suffix -fonti 

moniplies (mon' i pliz) 

This IS another form of manypUes See 
manyphes 

monism (mon' izm), n The doctrine 
which seeks to explain all things as but 
different forms of a single substance or 
principle , the doctrine that there is one 
Supreme Being (F monisms ) 

Though plulosophers have sought for 
thousands ot years to discover some satis- 
factory explanation of the umverse, they are 
not yet all in agreement The moiust (mon' 
ist, n ), one who holds the monistic (m6 ms' 
tik, adj ) doctrine, considers the whole uni- 
verse — everything that we seek to express 
by the words " mind ’* and matter to 
have had its beginning in one principle or 
element, in a single something Opposed 
to momsm is dualism The doctrine of the 
dualists is that mind and matter are distinct 
from one another , they regard the ultimate 
being or beginning of the umverse as two- 
fold, constituted, that is, of two independent 
elements 

Gr monos alone, single, E suffix -ism Ant 
D ualism, pluralism 

monition (mo nish' un), n A warmng , 
a formal notice of admomshment , a sum- 
mons (F aveytissement, admonition^ avis ) 
The increased activity of a volcano may 
be a monition oi a coming eruption If people 
living in the neighbourhood do not hoed the 
monitions of those who .id vise them to leave 
they may lose their lives trom a sudden 
volcanic outbreak A monition may also 
be a formal intimation to a person that he 
must attend a court, and in Church matters 
it means a monitory (mon' i to n, » ), that is, 
a letter sent to a clergyman by his supenor, 
warmni’ him to abstain from some practice 
A monitory {adj ) remark is of a warning or 
admonislung nature There are monitory 
clauses m the Athanasian Creed 

A schoolboy or schoolgirl who helps to 
keep order in a class, or assists the teacher 
m some way, is called a monitor (mon' i tor, 
n ), or momtress (mon' i trts, n ). buch pupils 
act monitorially (mon i t5r' i d,l h, adv ) when 
they perform momtonal (mon i t5r' i dJ, adj,) 
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duties Their office may be termed monitor- 
ship (mon' 1 tor ship, n ) One who admon 
ish^ or speaks monitonally is also a monitor 
in a wider sense 

A low-built ironclad armed with one or 


Ages they spread learmng and were the 
teachers and doctors of the people Monks 
must be carefully distinguished from friars, 
who belonged to mendicant, or begging, orders 
Some of the orders of monks became very 


more heavy guns, 
and capable of navi 
gating shallow 
water, is called a 
monitor This was 
formerly the name 
of a;sm all turret-ship 
built by John 
Ericsson and used in 
the American Civil 
War Her victory 
over the much larger 
Mer r im ac in 
1862, led to the de 
mand for similai 
monitors in the 
British Navy 

The largest hving 
hzards are known as 
momtors They 
belong to the family 
Varamdae, and are 



Monitor — The fisht between the Confederate ironclad ** Memmao *' and the Federal 
Ironclad ** Monitor '* (richt), duiina the American Civfl War, 1862 


found in the tropical 

parts of Asia, Afnca, and Australia The 
great water monitor (Varanus scUvator) of 
Malaya grows to about seven feet m length, 
but a fossil momtor about thirty feet long 
has been found m Austraha 

Momtors are distmguished by their long, 
well-forked tongues, their long bodies, and 
five-toed limbs They can swim well with 
the aid of their powerful tail, and most 
varieties hve m burrows near rivers 

F , from L tnontitO (acc -d»-W4), from tnwtiws, 
p p of monSre to warn, admomsh Syn 
A dmonition, intimation notice, summons, 
warmng 



Monitor — ^Tho Urgett living lizards are known as 
monitors. Thar hva in the tropical parts of Asia, 
Africa, and Austraha, 

monk (mtlngk), n A man who devotes 
his hfe to religion and takes vows of simple 
hving and obedience , a too heavily inked 
part of a printed page (F motne, rehgteux ) 
The earliest Chnstian monks lived separ- 
ately as hermits, many of them in the deserts 
of North Afnca It was near Memphis, m the 

Nile Valley, that St Anthony of Thebes 
estabhshed the first Chnstian monastery 
(about A D 305), which later contained 
fifteen hundred monks In the sixth century 
monks became an accepted feature of re- 
ligious life in Europe Dunng the Middle 


powerful and made such ill use of their 
powers that monkery (mfingk' e n, « ), 
meaning monks generally or the doings of 
monks, came to be used as a term of con- 
tempt The word also means a monastery, 
or community of monks 

The state of being a monk is monkdom 
(miingk' dom, n ) or monkhood (miingk' hud, 
» ) The monastic system is sometimes 
^oken of as monkship (mfingk' ship, n ) 
ft'actices, writings, or customs associated 
with monks are said to be monkish (miingk' 
ish, adj ), and have the quality of xnonlashness 
(mlingk' ish nes, n ) 

A -S munuo, trom Church L monachus, Gr 
mo 7 iahhos (adi and n ) from monos alone, 
solitary 

monkey (miing' ki), n An animal re- 
sembling man, but having hands on all 
four limbs , an ape , a mischievous child , 
the heavy iron block of a pile-dnving 
machine pi monkeys (mftng' kiz). (F 
stnge, gamzn, mouton ) 

Man, the lemurs, and the monkeys form 
the order of Pn mates Generally the word 
monkey is used only of the smaller long- 
tailed species with cheek-pouches Some 
scientists use the term ape foi the tailless 
or short-tailed monkc}^, which most resemble 
man in form 

Most monkeys live in trees, among which 
they move very easily by reason of their 
four hands and, in many cases, the tail, 
which IS as good as a filth hand for gapping 
boughs Their food is chiefly fruit and insects 
The phrase, as mischievous as a monkey, 
indicates the general opinion of mankind as 
regards their nabits, and explains tho use 
of the word as applied to a naughty or 
mischievous child 
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On ships much use is made of a monkey- 
block (n ). that IS, a block with a smgle wheel 
in it, fixed to a swivel, on which it can turn 
m any direction Monkey-bread (n ) is the 
fruit of the baobab (Adansonta atgttaia), a 
tree of tropical Africa, which grows to a 
huge size and lives for hundreds of years 



Monkey — Homboldt’a woolly monkey, wkicdi wa« 
disei^red by the explorer wbooe name it bear* 

The pile-driving engine is called a monkey- 
engme (n ) because of the great block, tho 
monkey, which runs up and down a guide 
and keeps striking the top of a pile The 
monkey-flower (« ), which is related to the 
common musk of 
English gardens, has 
a tubular blossom 
that is supposed to 
resemble a monkey’s 
face Its scientific 
name is Mtmulits 
langsdovfi The pea- 
jaefcet, or monkey- 
jacket (n), IS a short 
outer jacket worn by 
sailors 

One kind ol 
monkey-rope (») is 
a hana, or trailmg 
plant, growmg m 
tropical forests , 
another is a rope 
fastened round the 
waist of a sailor who 
bos to work in a 
dangerous position 

In hot countries 
people use a porous, eartlienware jar, 
called a monkey-jar (n ), for coohng water 
by evaporation 

Even mohkejrs would be puzzled if they 
had to climb the Chilean pme-tree called the 
monkey-puzzle (w ) {Arai4car%a tmbneata), 



Monkey - puzzle. — The 
monkey-puzzle or Chil- 
ean pine-tree 


because the trunk and branches are covered 
by sharp spikes This tree thrives m England 
when planted m a nch soil The monkey-rail 
(n) of a ship is one above the quarter-rail 
near the stem A spanner with one sliding 
jaw, which can be adjusted by a screw 
to fit any size of nut, is called a monkey- 
wrench (m ) 

Because most monkeys are alert, lively 
and mischievous, any person who shows 
similar quaUties, or who appears to possess 
monkeyishness (mung' ki ish nes, n ), may be 
said to be monkeyish (mfing" ki ish, adj ), 
or to be m a state of moiikeyism (mting" 
ki izm, n) 

Probably from Moneke the name of the fox’s 
son m “ Reynard the Fox ” cp Span mono 
ape Syn Ape, simian 



Monkshood —Monkshood, or wolfsbane, crows in 
moist, shady places, and is very poisonous. 

xnonksliood (mfingks hud), n A plant 
of the ranunculus family with laige hood- 
shaped flowers, especially Acomtum napellus, 
used medicinally (F acomt ) 

Monkshood grows m moist, shady places 
m England and Wales, and is very poisonous 
It was formerly used for poisoning the bait 
m traps sot to catch woKes, and so received 
tho name of wolfsbane People have died 
from eating tho root in mistake for hoise 
ladish 

trom K monk*s and hood, so called liom the 
hood-shaped appearance of the llowers (O 
moHchskappe) 

mono-. A prefix meaning one, only, 
single, or alone Another form is mon-« 
(P mono- ) 

This prefix, which is the combining form of 
Greek monos one, single, alone, occurs in 
tlie lormation of a number of scientific words 
of Greek doiivation, such as monobasic, 
monochord, and monolith It is seen in a 
number of common words, such as monocle, 
monogram, and monopoly, and is also pre- 
fixed to certain words of English derivation. 
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such as monorail The form mon-** is used 
before a vowel 

monobasic (mon o ba^ sik], adj Having 
only one replaceable hydrogen atom (F 
monohasxque ) 

As their symbols show, hydrochloric acid 
(HCl) and mtnc acid (HNO3) are monobasic 
^ids, for they contam only a single hydrogen 
atom m each molecule. 

From memo- and hctsxc (from Gr ha^s step, 
pedestal, base) 



Brtiiih Mubtuni i\alutal Uihtorjfj 

Moaoearp. — ^Two araina of wheat, which ia a mono- 
carp. That on the ri«ht U sermlnatina 

monocarp (mon' 6 karp), n A plant 
which flowers and fruits once, and then dies 
(F monocarpe ) 

The annuals, such as wheat, which com- 
plete their dev^opment m a smgle year, and 
the bienmals, such as turnips and carrots, 
which hve for two years, but do not bloom 
until the second, are monocarps, and may 
be described as monocarpic (mon 6 kar' pik, 
adj or monocarpous (mon o kar' pus, adj ) 
plants They are distinguished from poly- 
carpous plants, which flower and fruit year 
after year Plants with underground 
rhizomes, etc , and most trees are polycarps 
The agave and certain palms which flower 
only once m the course of many years, 
sometimes half a century, and then die, are 
also said to be monocarpic 

When the pistil of a flower consists of 
a smgle simple carpel, as in the garden pea, 
Ithe plant or the pistil itself, is said to be 
imonocarpellaiy (mon o kar' p61 a n, adj,) 
iMonocephalous (mon o sef' d. lus, adj ), or 
.one-headed plants are those, such as some of 
the aster family, which naturally grow only 
la single cluster of flowers 

From mono- and Gr karpos truit Set, 
caipel 

monoebord (mon' o kord), n, A 
scientific apparatus for measuring musical 
mtervals , a mediaeval instrument with a 
single string, used for teaching singing 
(F sonomHre, monocorde ) 

In acoustics, a monocnord, consisting ot 
wire or catgut strmgs stretched above a 
large flat board, is used to illustrate the 
mathematical relationship between the 
diflerent harmomes of a musical note 
From E mono~ and chord 


monoebrome (mon o krom), n A 
painting or representation m shades of one 
colour only adj Painted in a single colour , 
having one colour only (F monochrome ) 

Tt was once usual to learn to paint by 
making brush drawings in monochrome, the 
effect of hght and shade being obtained by 
different tints A charcoal portrait is a 
monochrome, and the decorations on many 
ancient vases are monochromic (mon 6 kro' 
mik, ad] ), that is, painted in a single colour 
When hght is divided mto its component 
parts by means of a prism we see a number 
of monochromatic (mon o kro mfit' ik, adj ), 
or simple rays of light, each of a single 
colour, and consisting of hght of a smgle 
wave-length 

From mono- (compounding torm from Gr 
ynonos sole, alone, single) and chrome (Gr 
khrdma complexion, hence colour) 

znonoole (mon' 6kl), n A single eye- 
glass, for one eye (F. monocle ) 

From Gr monos single, L oculus eye 
monoclinal (mon o kli' nfil), adj Of 
geological strata, sloping or dipping together' 
m one main direction (F. monochnal ) 
When strata, or layers of the earth's crust, 
although possibly lying at different angles, 
are all bent upwards or downwards m the 
same general direction, they are said to be 
monommal When the strata afterwards 
continue m their original direction at a 
higher or lower level, they are said to form a 
monoclinal fold, or a monocline (mon o klin', 
n ) This IS really only one half of a fold, 
as contrasted with me complete fold of 
an arch or a trough Monochnes on a large 
scale are found in the Rocky Mountains 
From mono- and -chnaU suffix-form from Gr 
kltnexn to incline, slope 

znonocotyledon (mon o kot 1 Id' ddn), 
n A flowering plant, which, before it emerges 
from the seed, has but one cotyledon or seed- 
leaf (F monocotylidone ) 



Monocotyledon — Orchids aro monocotyledons because 
they haye only one seed-leaf before eomins from 
the seed 


Those plants known as angid^perms are 
divided mto two mam divisions, of which 
the larger and more important are the 
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dicotyledons, with two seed-leaves Mono- 
cotyledons are exemplified by maize and 
wheat, which when they germinate, send out 
a single leaf Plants of this class have long, 
narrow leaves with parallel veins, and the 
flowers usually have their parts arranged in 
threes or multiples of three In many cases 
the upper parts of the stem are thicker and 
more vigorous than the lower, although the 
lant m^ grow cyhndncally from a certain 
eight This pecuhanty is seen in maize and 
m palms Among other monocotyledons axe 
the duck-weed, an extremely small flowering 
plant, the true grasses, the rushes, the lilies, 
the orchids, and the inses. 

From E mono- and cotyledon 
monocracy (mo nok' ra si), n Govern- 
ment by a smgle person , autocracy (F 
autocratie ) 

From mono- and -cracyt Gr krat%a power, rule 
monocular (mo nok^ H lax), adj One 
eyed , of or connected with one eye only 
(F horgne, monooulatre ) 

The giant Cyclopes descnbed m Homer’s 
Odyssey were monocular, havmg a single 
eye in the middle of the f or^ead A telescope 
18 a monocular instrument for use with onW 
one eye at a time, whereas opera- and field- 
glasses are binocular instruments, for use 
with both eyes at once 

F monooulatre from mono- and L oculus 
eye 

monocycle (mon' o sikl), n A cycle with 
a smgle wheel This is not a practical 
vehicle, though several kmds have been 
tried, including one m which the nder sat 
inside the whei (F, monocycle ) 

From E mono- and cycle (Gr hyklos wheel) 
monodactylous (mon o d&k' ti lus), adj 
Havmg only one finger, claw, or toe (F 
sohp^de ) 

Ancestors oi the horse had three or more 
toes on each foot, but the horse is mono- 
dactylous, because it has developed a foot 
which retains only the middle toe of the early 
horse-Uke creatures This ends m a greatly 
enlarged nail, the hoof 

From E mono- and Gr aoktylos huger 
monodxama (mon' o dra ma , mon o 
dra' ma), n A dramatic piece performed by 
a smgle person (F monologue ) 

Tennyson’s " Maud ” is a monodrama, or 
monodramatic (mon o dra mfit' ik, adj ) work. 
From E mono- and drama 
monody (mon' o di), n A mournful ode 
or song tor a smgle voice in a tragedy , a 
poem mourning someone’s death a song 
tor a smgle voice (F monodie ) 

The monodies in classical Greek tragedy 
were usually of a mournful character, 
lamenting somebody’s death They were 
sung by a smgle actor and were distmgmshed 
from the chorus. Byron wrote a “ Monody 
on the Death of Shendan," m iSi 6 , and 
Matthew Ajffaold’a ' Thyrsis " is a monody 
commemorating his fnend, Arthur Hugh 
Clough. 


In music, a composition in which the tune 
IS supported by a simple succession of 
harmonics, is said to be monodic (m 6 nod' ik 
adj ) The airs m Italian opera are generally 
of tms nature, as contrasted with the poly- 
phonic or contrapuntal style of a madngal 
A composer of this type of music is a 
monodist (mon' o dist, n ) 

L , Gr monddtay from monOdos singing alone, 
trom mtmos single, 6 de song, from aetdetn to 
sing, with suffix -y See ode 

monogamy (mo nog' a uu), n Marriage 
to one person only at a time (F monogamie ) 
Not all races practise monogamy Those 
that do are called monogamous (m 6 nog' i 
mus, adj ), or monogamie (mon o gam°ik, 
adj ) races A monogamist (m 6 nog° A mist, 
» ) is one who practises or upholds monogamy 
From mono- and Gr -gamia « gamos mamage 
Ant Bigamy, polyandry, polygamy, polygyny 

monoglot (mon' o glot), adj Speakmg 
only one tongue , written or printed m a 
single language n A monoglot person 
Most people are monoglots, speaking their 
own native language and no other Monoglot 
English travellers on the Continent are at a 
great disadvantage 

From mono- and Gr gldtta tongue Antt 
Polyglot 



M onogram. — ^The alphabet in a monecram dengned 
by a youth eighteen year* of age 


monogram (luoii' o gram), n \ 
design formed of mtorwoven letters. (F 
motiogramme, chtffre ) 

Monograms, usually consisting oi the 
owner’s mitials woven together, are used to 
mark a person’s private belongings On 
fabrics they may be worked in wool or silk , 
they may be engraved on metal ai tides, such 
as cigarette cases, forks, and spoons, carved 
in wood, and printed or stamped on note- 
paper, and so on Anythmg in the style or 
manner of a monogram is said to be mono- 
grammatic (mon o gra mat' ik, adi ). 

F monogramme, L L monogra>nma, from mono- 
and Gr gramma letter 
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ll dOT wl yty — An gnflnfaliied monoUtli in Ijia qimutim of Baalboc, thm Hohopolio of tho Greoka, m Syria. It Is 
sixtyupiclit f«et long, foortoon foot souare, and w«i«lu ovor ono thonsand tons 


mono^aph. (mon' o grS-f), n A docu- 
ment or book dealing with a single subject or 
class of subjects u i To deal with m the form 
of a monograph (F monogtaphte^ dcrtre 
uns monographte ) 

When a student has made a social study 
of a smgle subject and has found some 
completely new facts he probably writes a 
monograph on the subject, or monographs it, 
m thelight of his researches A critical study 
of a poet may be written m a monographic 
(mon o grS.f' ik, cidj ) fashion, if the mono- 
grapher (mo nog' rS. fer, « ), or monographist 
(mo nog' ri fist, n ) con&nes himself to the 
poet and his works, and writes mono- 
graphically (mon 6 gr^f ' ik dl h, adv ) But 
if he considers the poet in relation to other 
poets and other periods of hterature and 
gives his book a very wide scope then his 
treatment is not monographical (mon o gr 3 i' 
ik al, ad^ } 

From mono- and -graph (Gx -graphos, from 
graphem to write, suffix meamng a writing or 
writer Syn Commentary, diss^ation, essay 

monolitli (mon' 6 lii^), n, A standing 
stone , a single large monumental stone, 
whether m its natural state, or sculptured 
(F monohthe) 

The Egyptians were remarkable for their 
use of single stones as monuments Some 
Egyptian monohths are so large that their 
erection would present difiSlculties to a modem 
engmeer This is illustrated on page 1450 
Cleopatra's Needle, an Egyptian sculptured 
monohth, which now stands on the 'Xliames 
Embankment, weighs one hundred and 
ei^ty-six tons 

The most notable monolithic (mon o hth' 
ik, ) group m England is at Avebury, 
near Devizes in Wiltshire At several places 
m Scotland there are large standmg stones, 
those at Lundin Links, Flfeshire, being about 
eighteen feet high 

Gr monohthos, from monos single, Mhos 
stone 


monologue (mon' o log), n A piece 
spoken by one actor , a soliloquy , in con- 
versation, a long-continued talk by one 
person (F monologue ) 

Just as a dialogue is a conversation or 
discourse between two persons, a monologue 
is something spoken by one It may be a 
lece written for that purpose, such as the 
ramatic poems in Browning’s " Men and 
Women " The talk of a garrulous person 
who monopohzes a conversation is also called 
a monologue The poet, S T Coleridge, 
frequently used to monologize (mo nol' o jiz, 
V t) OT monologuise (mo nol' o giz, vt), that 
is, to talk singly and continuously As he 
was a clever, interesting speaker his listeners 
seldom minded, but all monological (mon 6 
loj ' ik 41 , adj ) speeches are not so interesting 
A person who has this habit is called a 
monologist (mo nol' o jist, w ), or monologuist 
(md nor o gist, n ), and is said to be given to 
monology (m6 nol' o ji, « ) 

F, from Gr monologos spcakmg alone, from 
monos alone, single, logos speech Syn 
A postrophe, sohloquy Ant Habel, chorus^ 
convorsation, dialogue, duologue 

monomania (mon o ma' m 4 ), n Mental 
disorder confined to one subject only, or 
a range of similar subjects , irrational 
zeal or interest m one thing , a craze 
(F monomanie ) 

A person who suffers from monomania is 
not mad in the ordinary sense of the word 
but is irrational only upon one subject 
Apart from this tlie monomaniac (mon o 
ma' ni S.k, n ) might behave quite like other 
people To-day we commonly use the word 
more loosely and speak of a craze for 
motoring, bridge, or tennis as being witli 
some people a monomania 

King Charles XII of Sweden (1682-1718) 
allowed his passion for war and egnquest to 
develop into a monomania 

From mono- and Gr manta madness 
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MONOMIAL 


monoxniai (mo tni d,l), adj Con- 
sisting of a single term n An algebraic or 
other expression of this nature (F du 
monSme ) 

The value ab or the number 3 is monomial, 
but 05+6 and 7 — 5 are not monomials, smce 
a second term enters into them 

Irregularly coined from mono- on aILalog^ 
of htnomtal 

monopetalous (mon o pet' a lus), adj 
Havmg a single petal placed at the side , 
gamopetalous (F monop4tale ) 

Plants that have their petals combined 
or joined into one piece to form a kind of 
tube, as in the primrose and dead nettle, are 
said to have a monopetalous or gamopetalous 
corolla 

From Gr monos single, petal on leaf, with E 
suffix -ous 

Monophysite (mo nof' 1 sit), n A mem- 
ber of an Eastern rehgious sect afi&rmmg 
that there is only one nature in Christ (F 
monophys%te ) 

This sect, established in the fifth century, 
taught that in Christ the divine and human 
dements were blended into one nature, in 
opposition to those who beheved that the 
divme and human natures of Christ remained 
qi^uite distinct and complete Among others 
the Copts of Egypt, the AWssmian and 
Anneman Christians, and the Syrian Jacob- 
ites are still Monophysites 

Gr monophysMUSt from monos single, physts 
nature 



Monoplane. — monoplane flyins alwve a ileoolate 
■treteh of coast in North America. 

monoplane (mon' o plan), n. An 
aeroplane with only one supportog plane 
(F monoplane) 

The monoplane differs from the biplane 
inasmuch as the biplane has two supporting 
planes or-^urfaces, one above the other The 
monoplane is growmg in popularity in all 
countries, but chiefly in countries outside 


Great Britain The proportion of mono- 
planes IS steadily increasing, which shows 
that though the biplane is stall the t3me that 
finds most favour, the monoplane is coming 
to the front because of the wish of aeroplane 
designers to do away with external wine 
bracing What is called the parasol mon^ 
plane is used because it is sometimes desired 
to have the advantage of external bracing 
which this type possesses This kind m 
largely used on the German air hnes The 
monoplane is a hghter and more compact 
machine than the biplsine, but technical 
opinion is still divided as to the merits of one 
over the other 

From mono and plane, as m aeroplane 

monoplast (mon' 6 plast), n A creature 
consisting of a single cell (F monoplasttde ) 

This word refers to an elementary form of 
hfe which is sometimes called a protozoon 
A common example is the amoeba A 
monoplasUc (mon' o plSs tik, adj ) organism 
IS a single-celled one 

From mono- and Gr plastos passive verbal adi 
plassetn to mould 

monopoly (m6 nop' o h), n Exclusive 
rights in any article of trade, commodity, or 
class of business , the individuals enjoying 
such right , that which is the subject of such 
right , complete control of any industry , 
exclusive possession, control, or enjoyment 
(oQ (F monopole, accaparement ) 

To have a monopoly of anythmg is to 
possess it all, or to have the power to prevent 
others from using it or trading in it without 
the consent of the monopolist (mo nop' o list, 
n ) or monopolizer (mo nop' o liz er, n.) 
himself Sometimes a monopoly is conferred 
by Government licence, as when the British 
Broadcasting Company was hcensed to 
transmit radio entertainments , on the other 
hand the Government may itself retain the 
monopoly, as is now the case with the 
broadcasting arrangements The Post Office 
IS another State monopoly 

In another way a monopoly may be due 
to one firm buying up all its rivals, or acquir- 
ing all the available stocks of the article m 
which it is trading This means that, having 
no competition, it can charge what it pleases 
lor its goods, none being procurable from 
other sources 

To monopolize (mo nop' 6 liz, v t ) a. thing 
is to secure all of it, or to got the " hon’s 
share " One person m a company may try 
to monopolize all the attention, or, m a 
conversation, all the talk Another may 
seek to monopohze the best scats m a railway 
compartment by disposing his luggage in 
the corners A policy which aims at 
exclusive possession or control may be 
termed monopolism (m6 nop' o lizm, n ) 
Aims of that kind are monopolistic (mo nop 
o hs' tik, adj ), and the securing of a thing 
to the prejudice of all other persons is 
monopolizalion (mo nop o U z 3 .' shun, n ) 

L monopCltnm, Gr monopOlton, from monos 
alone. pOletn to sell 



MONOPOL'yLOCrtJE 


MONOTOPTE 


monopolylogue (mon o pol' i log), n 
An entertainment m which a single actor 
plays several parts , a one-man show 
A popular form of monopolylogue is that 
given by what are called quick-change artists 
The actor rapidly changes his dress and 
appearance, sometimes behind the scenes 
and sometimes while simply turning his 
back to the audience, reappearing as another 
character The word was used by the famous 
comedian Charles Mathews the elder {1776- 
J835) 

From mono-, Gr polys many, logos speech 
monorail (mon' o rSJ), n A railw^ 
with a track consisting of a single rail (F 
monorail ) 

The two prmcipal kinds of monorail are 
those m which the carnage is hung from 
the rad and those in which it rests on the 
rail, but in each case there is only a single 
rail to support the weight, although other 
guide-rails may be used In the Brennan 
monorail system the cars are kept steady and 
prevented from falling sideways by a huge 
contrivance hke a spinmng-top, called a 
gyroscope 

The monorailway (mon' o t §1 wa, n ) has 
not become at all general A short hne of 
this sort runs from Listowel to Ballybumon, 
in Ireland, and a Bill was passed by Parha- 
ment (1901) for a monorailway to connect 
Liverpool with Manchester, but it has not 
been proceeded with Between Barmen and 
Elberield, m Germany, runs a monorailway 
m which the carnages are suspended, and 
for part of the journey the tram goes above 
the River Wupper 
From mono- and ra%l [ij 
znonosticli (mon' o stik), adj Consisting 
of or pertammg to a smgle line of verse 
n A poem or epigram consistmg of a single 
hne of verse (F monosttque , monostyche ) 

A monostich means a single hne of verse 
forming a poem complete m itself Bnef 
and witty prose sajmngs, or epi^ams, which 
express m one hne some beautiful or 
notable thought, are also called monostichs 
The word monostichous (m6n os' tik us, 
ad^ ) is a term applied m botany to plants 
with a smgle row of flowers arranged vertically 
u|>on one side of a stem, as m some grasses 
In zoology it is apphed to an organism with 
a smgle row or layer of cells 

Gr monosUhhon, from monostthhos consisting 
of a single verse, from monos single, sttkhos 
Ime, verse 

monoByllalile (mon o sil' abl), n A 
smgle syllable , a word of one syllable 
(F monosyllahe) 

When a child is learning to speak it 
employs monosyllables, m which the English 
language is particularly rich A taciturn 
person often speaks mainly m monosyllables 
or monosyllabically (mon 6 sil S.b' ik al h, 
adv ), replying httle more than “ Yes " or 
No ” to one’s remarks Some languages, 
such as Chmese, Burmese, Siamese, and 
Ubetan, are monosyllabic (mon o sil &b' Ik, 


ad^ ), each word being a simple unchangeable 
root A monosyllabic echo is one in which 
the last syllable only can be distinctly heard, 
as happens when the observer is a certam 
distance from the reflecting surface which 
gives nse to the echo 

F monosyllabe trom L, L monosyllabus, 
Gr monosvllabos For the inserted J in E 
syllable cp the word pavitciple with its origin' 
L, parttcipium 

znonotlxeism (mon' o thS izm), n Behef 
m only one God (F monothiisme ) 

Several religions besides Christianity have 
monotheism as the central point of their 
teaching, the chief of these being Moham- 
medanism and Judaism The latter, the 



religion of the Jews, was an outstandmg 
example of a monotheistic (mon 6 thS 
is' tik, adj ) creed m the midst of poly- 
theistic neighbouring races, who, as we 
read m the Old Testament, were pagan 
peoples, not monotheists (mon' o thS ists, 
npt), and did not worslup monotheisticcdly 
(mon o th6 is' tik al h, aav ), for they built 
^tars and saenfleed to a number of strange 
deities 

Even the Jews themselves worshipped a 
number of tribal gods before the nation was 
converted to monotheism, that is, to the 
behef in one God only, whom they called 
Jehovah or Jahveh 

From mono and thetsm (Gr thaos a gfod) 

monotone (mon' o t6n), n A repetition 
m the same tone , lack of cadence , mono- 
tony , a senes of sounds of the same pitch , 
the recitation or chanting of words on one 
tone V t and t To recite or utter (words) on 
a smgle note (F monotome, psdlmoate , 
psdLmodier ) 

Children, when they are reciting tables or 
learning to read, naturally use a monotone , 
but they would not think of speakmg m a 
monotone, for a monotone is artificial, and 
to speak in a monotomc (mon o toh' ik, adj ) 
way, or to recite on one note, is bad But it 
is a very ancient practice, the voice carrying 
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MONOTYPE 


monseig-neur 


farther when it is monotonized (m6 not' o 
nizd, V t ) than when it nses and falls in 
cadences 

Some people speak of the monotone of a 
poem like Tennyson's “ In Memonam," but 
monotonous (mo not' o nus, adj ) sounds are 
sometimes pleasant and soothing, such as the 
musical splash of the waves on the shingle, 
or the sound of the wind m the pine-trees 
We speak of the monotony (mo not' o ni, n ) 
of a landscape or prospect, such as the wide 
expanse of sand m the Arabian desert, or 
the broad Atlantic when seen from a ship 
at sea We sometimes complain of the 
monotonousness (mo not' o nCs nes, n ) of 
our lessons or other duties, and of the dreary 
sameness of tasks monotonously (m6 not' o 
nus h, adv ) repeated 

From rnono^ and Gr tonos tone 

monotype (mon' 6 tip), n A composmg 


monotypous (mon o tl' pus, adj ), that is 
of the nature of a monotype, for it is the only 
hvmg creature of its kmd ^ 

From Gr monos single, alone, typos blow 
(hence) stamp, impression 

monovalent (mo nov' a lent), adt 
Capable of combining atom for atom with 
hydrogen or an equivalent element , univa- 
lent (F monovalent, umvalent ) 

Silver, sodium, and potassium are examples 
of monovalent elements 

From Gr monois) sole, single, and L valens 
(acc -efii-ent), pres p of valere to he in force 
vahd, worth ' 

monoxide (mo nok' sId , mo nok' sid), 
n An oxide containmg one atom of oxygen 
in combmation either with one atom of a 
bivalent element, or with two atoms of a 
monovalent element (F protoxyde ) 

A monovalent element is one capable of 
replacing one atom of 
hydrogen in a compound, 
whereas a bivalent element 
can replace two atoms 
Examples of monoxides of 
bivalent elements are carbon 
monoxide (CO) and lead 
monoxide (PbO) Examples 
of monoxides of monovalent 
elements are chlonno mon 
oxide (ClaO) and hydrogen 
monoxide, which is another 
name for water (HgO) 

From mon[p)- and oxtde 

Monroeism (mon rd' 
izm), n The principle set 
lorth by James Monroe, fifth 
president of the United 
States, that no European 
government has the right 
to mtcrlerc in matters con- 
nected with any American 
state 

In 1^323, when James 
Monroe was I’rcsident of 
the United States, he announced to tlie 
world that the Amt^ncan continents were 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
loi future colonuatioii by <iny European 
powers, and that any attempt on the part of 
any such power to ac(iuire any part ol cither 
of tlio continents would be regarded as an 
unfriendly act T.his doctrine of America 
tor the Americans is called Monroeism, or 
the Monroe Doctrine (« ), and anyone up- 
holding it a Monroeist (mon ro' ist, n ) With 
it IS coupled the principle tliat America shall 
take no part in European politics 

Monsei^eur (mon sa nyer), n My lord, 
a French title of honour pi Messeigneurs 
(ma sa uyerz) 

This title IS now applied only to certain 
digmtanes of tlie Church, but was formerly 
borne by the higher nobihty 

F , from nton my, seigneur lord (from L senior 
older, superior) 
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Monotype Tbs oomposms noeliiiie, vnth* b. keyboard like that of a 
typewnter, and the caatins apparatus of the monotype. 

machine which casts and sets up type as 
separate letters , a single representative 
of a kind , a prmt transferred from a metal 
plate, which cannot be printed from a second 
tune (F monotype ) 

The hnotype produces a whole line ol type 
as a single piece of metal The monotype, on 
the other hand, casts every letter separately, 
so that the can be corrected hke nand-set 
type The monotype apparatus consists ol 
two separate macliines One of them has a 
keyboard like that of a typewriter, and the 
compositor uses this to punch holes in a roll 
ol paper The punched roll is passed through 
the second machine, which casts and sets 
up the type m obedience to a mechanism 
worked by the holes m the roll 
The curious Australian animal called the 
duck-billed platypus, ormthorlijmchus, or 
duckbill (see duckbill) is monotypal (mon o 
tip' ad 0 ), monolypic (mon o tip' ik, adj ), or 


monsieur 


MONSTER 


Monsieur (mo syer'), n The French 
title ol address to a man, equivalent to the 
English Mr or Sir , a Frenchman pi 
Messieurs (mes' yerz) 

Monsieur had on^nally the same meaning 


with tropical ram and great winds This 
change is called the breakmg of the monsoon 
The term is used more loosely of any big 
wind blowing m those latitudes 

Obsolete Dutch monssoen monsoon. Port 


as Monseigneur, but common usage has now mon^ao, from Arabic time, season, mon- 

made it the French title given to any man soon, from wasama to mark 

When France was a monarchy and had a monster (mon' ster), n Something 


king the title of Mon- 
sieur was given to the 
kmg's second son or 
next younger brother 
The plural in the form 
of Messrs is used m 
English to address 
several persons collec- 
tively, or a company 
F from man my, and 
sieur, shortened from 
seigneur lord 

Monsignor (mon s6' 
nyor , mon sB nyor'), n 
My I^rd , an honorary 
title given in the Roman 
Cathohc Church to a 





Monster — ^The Uintatherlum, a monster which 
died out thousands of years ayo 


deformed, misshapen, or 
unnatural , an imagin- 
ary hideous creature, 
such as IS depicted in 
ancient mythology , an 
object or animal of im- 
mense size , a cruel 
person adj Great , 
immense (F mon- 
struositd , monsirueiix^ 
prodtgieux, colossal ) 
Ancient mythology 
tells of many kinds 
of monsters, which were 
generally hideous and 
repulsive-lookmg crea- 
tures There was the 


prelate, aiso to certain officers connected 
with the Papal court The abbreviated form 
is Mgr pi Monsignon (mon s6 nyor' B) 
(F monsetgneuv) 

Ital wionsignore, after F monseigneur my lord 
monsoon (mon soon^, n A seasonal 
wind prevalent m south-west Asia and the 
Indian Ocean (F mousson ) 

Particularly in the Indian Ocean and gener- 
ally over south-western Asia, the monsoon 
blows from the south-west from April to 
October, and the north-east from October to 
April The former is known as the rainy 
monsoon and the latter as the dry During 
the time the wind is shifting round, these 
regions frequently experience bad weather. 


fabled dragon, usually conceived as a huge, 
fire-breathing snake or lizard One of them 
was the pjrthon which guarded the temple at 
Delphi and another was the dragon of the 
Hespendes Many fabled monsters have 
been used in heraldic representation, and are 
seen in coats of arms, for instance, the griffin, 
a creature like an eagle before and a lion 
behind Nero, the Roman emperor who 
persecuted the Christians, was a monster 
of cruelty To-day we speak of a particularly 
large fSte as a monster one 

O F mo7istre, from L monstrmn =» monestrum 
portent, warning, from monere to warn Syn 
n Fiend, giant, monstrosity adj Enormous, 
huge, immense 




M s 


MONSTRANCE 


MONTEM 


monstrance (mon' strans). n In the 
Roman Catholic Church, a vessel in which the 
Host IS earned in procession or exposed to the 
view of worshippers (F osiensotr ) 

Onginally any receptacle in which sacred 
relics were held and exposed to view was called 





Moostranoe. — ^Three beautiful monetrmnoea. On«i- 
nally any receptaeda foT saesrad rallca wai eallad by 
thi« name. 


a monstrance, but since the fourteenth 
century the monstrance has meant especially 
a transparent or glass-faced shnne in which 
the consecrated Host is presented, either in 
procession or on the altar, for the adoration 
of the people It is often in the form of a 
star, with a transparent chamber at the 
centre of the rays, and is placed on a stand, 
usually made of precious metals, and some- 
fames nchly ornamented with gems 

O F monstrance, L L monsirantia, from L 
monstrare to show 

monstrous (mon' strus), adj Grotesque , 
abnormal , shocking , unnatural in form , 
of enormous size , gigantic , vast (F 
monstrueuJK, dtjforme, prodtgieux^ colossal ) 
Monstrous images of wood are found in 
some South Sea islands — ^grotesque and un- 
natural in form, monstrous also in their huge 
dimensions Cruelty is monstrous because it 
IS unnatural Sometimes an animal mon- 
strosity (mon stros' i ti, n ), such as a gigantic 
or monstrous rat, is seen at a country lair 
The adverb monstrously (mon' strus h, 
adv ) IS used figuratively as an intensive, 
and to-day means much the same as hugely 
Monstrousness (mon stnis' nes, n ) means 
the state pf being monstrous 

M^E monstruous, O F fnonsirueu;if, from L L. 
monstr(u)tfsus, from monstrum monster See 
monstw Syn Atrocious, enormous, gigan- 
tic, outrageous, unnatural 


monts guard (mow tan yar'), n A 
mountaineer , a highlander , a member of 
the “ Mountain," or extreme democratic wmg 
of the French Legislative Assembly, which 
met first in 1789 (F montagnard ) 

The advanced republican party (1702-93) m 
the French Assemoly 
were the opponents 
of the Gironde, or 
more moderate party 
They occupied the 
highest seats in the 
of the National 
Convention, and were 
nicknamed men of 
the Mountain, or the 
Montagnards Marat, 

Danton, and Robe- 
spierre belonged to 
the Montague and 
were responsible for 
the "Reign of 
Terror " Tlie name 

Mountain was again applied in 1848 to the 
extremists ol the French democratic party 
F , from L montanus pertaining to a mountain, 
from mans (acc mont-enn) mountain, F montofine 
montane (mon' tan), adj Inhabiting or 
growing in mountainous country (F des 
montagnes, monUcole ) 

The name montane is applied to plants 
which grow in mountainous regions, such as 
the parsley fern {Cryptogt amma ertspa), 
commonly called the rock-brake 

L montanus pertaining to mountains, from 
mens (acc moni~ent) mountain 

montbretia (mont br6 ' shi a) , w A flower- 
mgplant of the genus (F montbrdtta) 

jHiese plants, which belong to the Ins 
family, have sword-shaped leaves, bulbous 
roots, and tubular red or orange flowers 
Named alter the F naturalist Coquebert de 
Monibret 

monte (mon'ti), n A Spanish- Amencan 
gambling game played with cards , a small 
tract oi wooded country m South Amenca 
In monte the players bet on cards which 
are laid out, and win or lose according as 
other cards drawn from the pack do, or do 
not, match with them Threc-card monte is 
a Mexican sleight of hand tnck, in which 
only three cards are used These, after being 
rapidly shown, arc thrown face downurards 
m such a way <is to mislead the spectator, and 
the players have to pick out a given card, 
usually a court caid Monte also means a 
small forest or tract of wooded country, such 
as IS often lound along the borders of a 
nver , its plural is montes (mon' tez) 

Span monte mountain, stock or heap of cards 
left alter a certain numl>er have boon laid out 
montem (mon' tern), n A custom of 
collecting " salt money, formerly observed 
at Eton College . 

On Wliit Tuesday' in every third year the 
scholars of Eton C^bllcge used to go to Salt 
Hill (L ad montem to the hill), collecting 
contributions called " salt money," which 
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Montagnard — Marat, a 
Montagnard at the time of 
the French Revolution, 
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were used to pay the University expenses of 
the senior schol^ Sometimes as much as 
/ 1,000 was collected The custom, which 
began m 1561, fell mtp disuse about the 
year 1844 

Montgolfier (mont gol' fi er), A 
balloon SUed with hot air (F montgolfihre ) 
The brothers Montgolfier, of Annonay, in 
France, were the first to experiment with 
fire-balloons, m 1783 These early balloons 
were filled with heated air and were called 
Montgolfier balloons, or simply Montgolfiers 
znontb. (mtinth), n One of the twelve 
parts into which the year is divided , four 
weeks (F mots ) 

When men first began to measure time 
they made' their umt the period from new 
moon to new moon — ^that is, the time taken 
for the moon to revolve once round the 
earth Such a period is now called a lunar 
month (n), and is loosely reckoned as 
twenty-eight days or four weeks long 
Actually the lunar revolution takes about 
twenty-nme and a half days to complete 
According to the common law of England 
a month is mterpreted as a lunar month 
A calendar month (n ) is one of the twelve 
mto which the year is divided, and vaxies 
in len^h from twenty-eight to thirty-one 
days, for m the calendar we now use the 
months are not aU of the same length When 
a person is engaged subject to a month's 
notice that notice is a calendar month 
Many magazmes appear every month, and 
are therefore called monthly (mfinth' h, adi ) 
magazmes, or monthlies (mfinth' liz, npl) 
We somehmes use the expression a monm 
of Sundays to mean an mdefinite, or very 
long time The monthly rose (n ) is the 
Inman or China rose, which was formerly 
supposed to flower monthly {adv ), or every 
month 

M E monetht A -S fndnath, from mSna moon , 
cp Dutch maand, G monat, O Norse mdnuth-r, 
L msnsts, Gr m 3 n 

montiole (mon' tikl), n A little hill , a 
hillock or mound , a foot-hill Another 
spellmg IS monticule (mon' ti kul) (F 
monticule ) 

L monticulus, dim of mens (acc mont-em) 
mouxLtam 

montre (mowtr), n In organ building 
an open diapason, the pipes of which show 
from without 

F = sample, show, show-case, organ-case, 
from montrer to show, L monstr&re 

monument (mon' u ment), n A rc- 
mmder , that by which the memory of 
persons or things is preserved , a written 
record , a memorial stone or column , an 
edifice erected m commemoration of some 
person or event (F monwment ) 

The Monument in the City of London 
commemorates the Great Fire of 1666 It is 
a high column, from the of which Is seen 
an extensive view ovejc .flM nver and the 
surroundmg country, hi^on's monument, 
a noble column of granite standing in 



Monnment.— The atetdar monument in St Peul'e 
Cathedral to the memory nf the Duke of Wellinat&su 
It ia the work of Alfred Sterena (1818-75), the 
yooDcer aon of a houie-peinter* 


MOO 
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Trafalgar Square, commemorates his great 
naval victories, especially that of Trafalgar 
The Cenotaph, with many similar monuments 
in all parts of the country, commemorates 
the men who fell m the World War (1914-18) 
St Paul's Cathedral serves as a monument to 
its gifted architect, Sir Chnstopher Wren 
Anything which is mtended or serves 
to preserve the memory of a person or event 
is monumental (mon u men' tal, adj ) — a 
monumental brass in a church, for example , 
the adjective may also be used for something 
that IS conspicuous for its importance or 
magmtude The erection of a cathedral is a 
monumental undertaking, and the task of in- 
dexing or classifying some immense collection 
of books may be called a monumental labour 
Such, for instance, would be the laborious 
task of catalogmng the huge or monumental 
Vatican Library at Rome 

A person to whom some memorial is 
erected is thus commemorated monumentally 
(mon u men' tal h, adv ), and to monumental* 
ize (mon ii men' tal iz, v t) a thing is to 
raise a monument to it or perpetuate its 
memory m some other way 

F , from L monttmentum, from monire to warn, 
admonish, remind Syn Commemoration, 
memorial, record 

moo (moo), n The lowmg sound made 
by a cow v % To low hke a cow (F 
beuglement > beugler ) 

Imitative 

mooeb. (mooch), v% To slouch or loiter 
Another form is mouch (mooch) (F 
badauder, fatneanter, iratner ) 

This word is now used only m a colloquial 
way A lounger or loiterer who mooches 
about or mooches along the road is called 
a moocher (moodi' cr, n ) In some dialects 
to mooch means to play truant from school 
in order to pick blackberries 

Possibly from O F muckier to lurk, skulk 
mood [i] (mood), n In grammar, a form 
of the verb expressing action, being, or 
state , the manner in which such action, 
etc , is conceived or set forth (F mode ) 

If we say " We run," we make a plain 
statement about ourselves, we are describing 
the quality of our action, and are using the 
indicative mood of the verb If we say 
" Run I " that is a command, and the verb 
IS in the imperative mood, whilst if we say 
" We may run," or " I wish we might run," 
we express possibility or utter a wish, 
and the verb is said to be in the subjunctive 
mood The infinitive mood is expressed by 
the form " to run," m which the action or 
condition denoted by the verb is stated with- 
out regard to person or tense 
F mode, L modus manner, fashion Same as 
mode but confused with mood [2] 

mood [2] (mood), n Temper of mmd , 
inclination , disposition , a sullen or capri- 
cious state of mmd (F humeur, dtsposition ) 
We speak of someone as bemg m an angry 
mood, or a merry mood, or even m a captions 
or sarcastic one, and we should be wise to 


time our requests for favours so that these 
were made when the person was m a likely 
mood to consider them kmdly It is nci 
good to play practical jokes when people are 
in no mood for pleasantry 

People who are sullen or ill-tempered, or 
who are capricious or fickle, are said to be 
moody (mood' 1, adj ) especially if they give 
way to their moods To act moodily (mood' 
1 h, adv ) or with moodmess (mood' i nes, n ) 
IS to behave m a moody way m any sense of 
this word 

Confused with mood [ij, but common Teut 
M E moodt A -S mOd courage, spirit , cp Dutch 
moed, G mut valour, Goth mods wrath Syn 
Disposition, humour, temper 



Moon — Park of the rarface of the moon, showing 
a number of extinct voloanoac 


moon (moon), n The satellite of the 
earth , a satellite of any other planet , any- 
thing shaped hke the moon, especially like 
the crescent moon , a month t; « To wander 
about listlessly or aimlessly vt To pass 
(time) in a dreamy, aimless way (F lune , 
muser, fldner, hayer aux comeilles ) 

The moon is a satellite of the earth, 
about which it revolves in approximately 
twenty -nine and a half days, and shines 
by reflecting the sunlight It plays the 
chief part m causmg the tides, for it attracts 
every part of the earth, but it attracts most 
strongly those parts that are nearest to it, 
thus causing a deformation in the surface of 
the ocean 

The mountains and plains ol the moon 
are visible through a small telescope , the 
best time to look for them is during the 
first quarters, since the shadows are then 
most conspicuous, and help to throw the 
surface into relief All these have l>ecn 
measured, one of the volcanic crateis being 
one hundred and eighty miles across, while 
the loftiest of the mountain peaks nscs to a 
height of thirty thousand feet Other details 
about the moon are given m the article under 
the headmg lunar lunar 


MOOR 
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The cycle of the moon is a period of 
nineteen years, after which the new and 
fuU moon occur again on the same days of the 

month , r ^ 

The moon has no light of its own, moon- 
light (moon' lit, n ) or moonbeams (moon' 
b6mz. n pi ) bemg sunlight reflected from the 
moon’s surface, so that the moonlit (moon' 
ht adi ) earth on a moonlight (adj ) mght 
IS actually illummated with light borrowed 
from the sun. Moonhght was once beheved to 
affect the mind, and people with disordered 
mmds, and even very fanciful and senti- 
mental people, are still said to be moonstruck 
(moon' strCik, adj ) or moonstncken (moon' 
stnk en. adj ), and anyone wandering about 



Moonlisht. — The moon ha« no liarht of its own. 
moonUscht bolns sunlicbt reflocted from tho moon 


aimlessly or behavmg dreamily can be said to 
be moomng or to be moony (moon' i, adj ), 
or to behave moonily (moon' i h, adv ), or 
to be suffering from mooniness (moon' t 
nes, n ) 

Horses suffering from dim vision are said 
to be moon-blind {adjJ), because moon- 
blindness (n ) was formerly thought to be 
caused by the moon Two American species 
of freshwater fish are named the moon-eye 
(w ) Moonshine (moon' shin, ^» ), or moon- 
light, like any other light, has no substance, 
and to say that something is all moonshme 
is to describe it as nonsense, as unreal, or 
fanciful Foolish people are sometimes 
called moon-rakers (n pt ) from the old story 
of some villagers who thought the reflection 
of the full moon m a pood was a cheese, and 
tried to rake it out 

As the moon revolves round the earth it 
shows varying amounts of that hemisphere 
on which the sun is shinmg , thus we have 
full-moon (» ) when we see the whole of it, 
and new-moon (« ) when the new crescent 
just becomes visible The mght is moonless 
(moon' les, ) after the moon has set, before 


it has risen, or when the whole of the un- 
lighted hemisphere of the moon is turned 
towards the earth The movement of the 
moon relative to the earth is such that tlie 
moonrise (moon' rlz, n ) is later each day 
during the lunar month, or period of the 
moomi revolution 

Since smugglers usually worked at night 
they were called moonshiners (moon' shin 
erz, npl), as were also people who secretly 
and unlawfully distilled spirits, while moon- 
lighters (moon' li terz, n pi) were gangs of 
iruffians in Ireland who committed cruel out- 
rages at mght on those who disobeyed the 
orders of the Lrand League A moonhght 
flitting {n ) IS made by those who remove 
their household goods at night 

A stupid or dull-witted peison is some- 
times cmled a moon-calf (n ) Moon-glade 
(n ) refers to the silvery path made by 
^e moonlight on water The large ox-eye 
daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum) is also 
called moon-daisy (n ) and moon- flower (n ) , 
the moon-flower of me tropics is a ^ecies 
of Ipomoea, whose large white flowers 
open at mght The moonwort (« ) is the 
honesty (Lunarta htenms), and the name is 
also given to a common British fern with 
crescent-shaped fronds The moon-trefoil 
(n) is a south European -species of medick 
{Med%cago arborea), and moonseed (moon' 
s5d, > 1 ) is menisperm 

The moonstone (moon' ston, w } is a kind 
of feldspar with a pearly sheen, sometimes 
with a bluish tint. 

Common Teut word M E mone, A -S mCna , 
cp Dutch moan, G mond moon, O Norse mane, 
Goth mena The word is masculine m the Teut 
languages, the moon having been regarded as a 
god, and the sun a goddess The word perhaps 
means measurer* Gr mine moon and L mensts 
month are akin 

moor [i] (moor), v t To secure or fasten 
(a ship) with a cable and anchor, ropes or 
chains v t To anchor , to lie at anchor 
(F anerer, amarrsr , moutller ) 

A ship is moored alongside a jetty by 
wires or ropes, called her moorings ^(moor' 
ingz, n ) In Australia and tho East it is 



Moorins*- — ^Th« eable and anehon which make uik 
a ship's moonnss wheo in harbour. 


usual tor mctai disks to be iitted to the 
mooring [adj ) ropes in order to stop rats 
from climbing aboard or ashore In this 
way the spread of disease is pt r‘vented The 
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moonngs of a ship may also mean the place 
where she moors, that is, her moorage (moor' 
aj, M ), which IS also a term for the money paid 
for a ship to use a moonng In haxboiirs, 
heavy metal blocks and buoys, with chains 
attached, are laid down as permanent 
moonngs to which a ship can make fast 

A mooring-mast (» ) for airships consists 
of a tall, steel structure, with a pivoted de- 
vice at the top, to which the bow of the air- 
ship IS fastened This enables the ship always 
to point in the direction from which the 
wind is blowmg, thus offenng the minimum 
of resistance Pipes supplying petrol and 
water run up the mast, and passengers are 
earned to and from the landing platform 
at the top by means of lifts 

Origin doubtful , cp A -S m&erets moontig- 
cable and M Dutch meren to moor Syn 
Anchor, fasten, secure Ant Loosen, unmoor 

moor [2] (moor), n A large tract of open 
nntilled land, usually covered with heather 
(F lande^ hruyive ) 

Dartmoor and Exmoor in the south-west 
of England are typical moors, and there are 
large areas of moorland (moor' land, n) on 
the Penmnes and the moory (moor' 1, adj ) 
uplands of Scotland These moorish (moor' 
ish, adj ) tracts are used as a pasturage for 
cattle and as game-preserves On some 
moors peat is cut 

People who hve on moors are called moor- 
men (npl ) or moorsmen (« pi ) Of moorland 
{ady ) biras, the chief is ttie moor-cock, 
moor-fowl, or moor-game ), that is, the 
red grouse {Lagopus 5co^tc«s), which is found 
only m the British Isles The female red 
grouse IS called the moor-hen (n ), a name also 



Moor-hen — Th« thy little Bntuh moor-hen, which 
is also called the water-hen and sallinole. 


given to the water-hen, or gallinule (Galhnula 
chloropus\ Moorstone (w ) is a kind of 
granite found chiefly m Cornwall, and used 
as building ston<^ 

M E more, A -S mOr heath, moor , cp 
OHG muor marsh Syn Heath 


Moor [3] (moor), n A member of a mixed 
Berber and Arab race living in Morocco 
and the neighbouring parts of north-west 
Africa (F Maure) 

The Moors are famous in European history 
for their conquest of Spam m 71 1 and 
expulsion m 1492 During this time Moorish 
(moor' ish, adj ) civilization reached a very 



Moor— A typical Moor of Morocco and the neigh* 
bounng parts of north-west Africa* TTie Moon 
are members of a mixed Berber and Arab race. 

It is a common mistake to regard them as a 
black people 

high pomt, and the rest of Europe benefited 
greatly from it, not only in mathematics and 
astronomy, but also in architecture, literature, 
and agriculture 

Many of the finest buildings in Spain were 
built by tile Moors, and can be recognized 
by the horse-shoo arch which is characteristic 
of Moorish architecture 

It is a common mistake to regard the 
Moors as a black people, as in the Old English 
word blackamoor They are really a white 
race, sunburnt and bronzed by the climate 
Othello, m Shakespeare's tragedy, was, of 
course, a Moor, and not a negro, as he is 
sometimes represented on the stage 

F Maure, O F More, from L Mattrus, (h 
Mauros a Moor or Berber 

moose (moos), n Ihe American name 
tor the elk See elk (F San d*Anidnque ) 
Some scientists hold this to be a distinct 
vancty, naming it A Ices americanus It is 
a vegetarian, feeding daintily on the 
tender leaves of willows and various other 
trees and making an occasional meal of the 
bark of shrubs In the male the spread ot 
the antlers is oCten over six feet when full 
grown, though they start with being no more 
than httle homy kuobs Every year they are 
shed, and new ones begin to make their 
appearance Although moose vary greatly 
m weight, a large specimen will turn the 
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scale at hall a ton and over, the antlers alone 
weighing some seventy pounds. 

Of Amencan Indian origin Algonquin 
niusu moose Svn Elk 



Moom — T he mooM kves m North Amonea. The 
•proad of the auntler* la often over aue fee^. 


moot (moo^ vt To bring up tor 
discussion i; ^ To argue on a supposed case. 
n. A meeting of freemen , a students' debate. 
adj Doubtful and open to discussion (F. 
soulevef une question, ddbaitre, discuier, 
assembUe, discussion , disputable ) 

In recent years a very mterestmg custom 
bas been revived m the Inns of Court, 
where students prepare themselves for the 
legal profession After a lapse of many years, 
moots, or debates on imagmary cases, are 
once more h^d The mooters (moot' erz, 
n pi), BS those who moot or take part m the 
discussion are called, hold their moot court 
(n ) m the hall of the Inn The case is mooted, 
discussed, and a judgment g^ven 

These debates probably take their name 
trom the old moots or meetings of freemen 
which, m ancient times, were held m a 
moot hall (« ), or meeting place, where the 
affairs of the neighbourhood were discussed 
A-moot case or a moot pomt is a case or point 
which is open to discussion or argument It 
IS also used colloquially to mean a doubtful 
matter When the possibihty of war is 
mooted, war is talked about by people 
generally 

M E mot{i)9n to debate, discuss, A -S mOtian 
discuss, from {ge)mOt gathering, assembly See 
meet Syn v Argue, debate, discuss, dispute 
n Assembly, gathering, meeting adj Contro- 
versial, debatable, doubtful 

mop [i] (mop), n. A bundle of soft 
material, fasten^ to a long handle, and used 
for cleaning or polishing floors, etc , an 
implement resembling this ; a thick mass of 
hair , a kind of fair v.U To w^, soak (up), 
or rub, as with a mop.’‘ ''((t'.' bout*, icouvulon^ 
tignassei essuyer, fauberler,) 


Jewellers use bmali mops tor polishing 
silver with rouge, and m surgery similar 
instruments, with sponges attached, are used 
for removing pus and 
other matter, and for 
applying cleansing 
and healing liquids 
A mop-head (91.) is 
not only the head of 
a mop, but a person 
with a mop or thick 
head of hair. Such 
a person is said to 
have moppy (mop' i 
) hair. A mop- 
stick (n ) 13 the handle 
of a mop, and also 
a rod which m old-fashioned pianos worked 
the dampers 

In Amenca the narrow skirtmg round a 
room IS called a mop-board (»,), In the 
English provinces there used to be held 
annual hiring or statute fairs, called mop- 
fairs {n pi), at which unemployed domestic 
and agricultural servants attended, carrying 
a mop, a broom, or a flail, etc , indicating 
the kind of work they were able to do. 

On a ship, mops or swabs are used tor 
scouring the deck, and for domestic purposes 
they serve as floor-polishers, etc. Since to 
mop up a spilt hquid is a quick method of 
removmg it, the word is popularly used 
figuratively. For example, a high rentad mops 
up, or absorbs, all the profits of a business, 
and a party of soldiers mops up, or destroys, 
an enemy force. On a not summer day 
a man will mop the perspiration from his 
brow. 

Apparently trom O F mappe (F nappe) 
napk^ clout, L mappa napinn See map. 
Syn n Swab 

mop [2] (mop), n A grimace , a wry face 
v% To make grimaces (F grimace , grimace*^ 

A mop IS specially used to describe a 
monkey's gnmace The word is seldom found 
except in the phrase, mops and mows, 
that is, grimaces. A person who makes a 
wry or monkejosh face is said to be mopping 
and mowing 

Ongm doubtful , perhaps a vanant of mope or 
akin to Dutch mop pen pout 

mope (m 6 p), v i To be melancholy, 
bilent and dull v.U To make spiritless or 
dull n. One who is gloomy , (pi ) lowness of 
spirits. (F. itre tnste, bouder, s^ennuyer, 
hdbdter, lendre tnste, personne hdbdtde, 
personne tnsie, ennui.) 

People who mope, or suffer from the mopes, 
are very poor company As the saying goes, 
** they mope thems^ves to death, and 
nothing seems able to disperse their mopish- 
ness (m 6 p' ish nes, n ), or mopish (mbp' ish, 
adjj) state. The moper (mop' 6 r, n ), or mope, 
may reaJIy be suffering from ill-health, which 
causes him to act mopishly (mdp^ ish h, adv ), 
or he may merely be a spoilt child. 

Origin doubtful , possibly aldn to mop I aj 
Syn. : o. Brood, sulk 



Mop-head. — A dusky mop- 
head mopping his brow 
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mopoke (m5' p6k), n The Australasian 
night-far {Podargtcs) , a name applied to 
other birds Another form is morepork 
(mdr' pork) (F engoulevant d'Attstralte ) 
The Australian and Tasmanian mght-jar 
{Podargus Cuvzert) is popularly known as the 
mopoke on account of its mournful cry 
Its plumage is dull grey, and it has an 
unusually broad beak, on account of which 
it also bears the name of frogmouth 

A small New Zealand owl {Athene novae- 
zealandtae), and an Australian hawk owl 
whose scientific name is Ntnox hoohooh, are 
also called mopokes 
Imitative 

moppy (mop' i) This is an adjective 
formed from mop See under 

mop [i] 

moquette (mo ket'), n 
A carpet material, havmg a 
long, loose, velvety pile (F 
moquette ) 

In the moquette Enghsh 
manufacturers have shown 
that they are able to make 
carpets of as fine quality as 
those made in the East A 
moquette resembles the 
Brussels and Wilton, but is 
woven differently, so that 
the pile yam, which is made 
of heavy jute and cotton, 
does not appear on the back 
F moqueiidt perhaps a cor- 
ruption of mocade, Ital moca- 
tardot a kind of cloth, from the 
Arabic source of mohatr 

mora fi] (m6r' a), n An 
Italian game of guessmg the 
number of fingers held im 
by the opposmg player (F 
mowrre ) 

There are several ways of playing mora 
In Italy, a player raises his right hand, and 
suddenly lowers it with one or more of the 
fingers extended The number has to be 
guessed mstantly by the other players 
Variant forms of the game are known in 
China and’ the Pacific Islands, and it is 
evidently of great antiquity 

Ital , origin unknown , it appears to have been 
known in ancient Rome 

znora [ 2 J (mor' b), n A tall South 
American tree {Mora excelsa) 

This forest tree belongs to the beau family, 
and IS found in Guiana and Tnmdad The 
timber of the jnora is tough and close-gramed, 
and IS used for shipbuilding 

Native South American nioiraimga white tree 

morame (mo ran'), n Broken rock 
carried on the surface of a glacier, a mound 
or bank tlyis formed (F mora% 7 ie ) 

As a glacier moves along it gathers on its 
surface fragments of rock broken from the 
mountain These form a long hne of debris 
on either side of it, and are called lateral 


moraines When two glaciers unite, the 
morames on the side where they join axe 
brought together and earned along m the 
form of a medial moraine Beneath the 
glacier there is also a ground moraine All 
this morainic (mo ran^ ik, adj ) matenal is 
deposited at the end of the glacier in a semi 
circular bamer of rocks called a terminal 
moraine This sometimes acts as a dam and 
causes a lake of glacial water to accumulate 

F , akin to Ital mora pile of rocks 

moral [ij (mor' al), adj Pertaining to 
conduct or manners , of good conduct or 
character , able to distinguish between nght 
and wrong , conforming to what is nght , 
virtuous good , treating of morality or 



Mor&L — St Paul and St Barnabas, wbo preaohad in Antioob until th«y 
w«ra expelled, ahowed marrellous moral conrase 


Virtuous conduct , conveying a moral , 
virtual or practical n A lesson in nght 
conduct , the moral significance of a 
thing , {pi ) opinions, behaviour, or habits 
as regards good and evil , ethics (F 
mored, virtuel , morale^ moraXiU^ mceurs) 

To have moral courage is to have the 
courage to do what is nght and to bo able to 
stand by one's opinions in bpite of the 
opposition or disfavour of other people Moral 
philosophy IS the science of ethics Anything 
we think very probable wc call a moral 
certainty, and a moral victory is a defeat 
of which the monil cltoct, or inlluonce on the 
spints of the parties, is as gioat as that or 
an actual victory Many stories and plays 
point a moral, that is, they convoy a lesson 
that may help us to lorm our charactci oi 
to behave in the right way 

Moral theories and practices considrTOLl 
apart Ironi religion jire known *is moralism 
(m ir' a hzm, n ) A person who thinks that 
morals arc a sufficiont jgjuidance in life without 
the help of religious teaching is called a 
moralist (mor' al ist, n ) This is also a name 
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^oi a teacher or writer on moral subjects 
A story-book that is full of moral lessons is 
said to be moralistic (mor a lis' tik, adj ) 
Virtuous conduct and character, or morality 
(mo r&r I ti, ?? ), IS concerned with what is 
morally (mor' il li, adv ) correct The 
theories dealing with virtue and good hving 
are also known as morality When we 
moralize (mor' a liz, v t ) over anything, in 
the vein of a moralist or moralizer (mor' a liz' 
er, « ), we form moral theories about it and 
endeavour to present a moral lesson A 
writer who moralizes {v t) a. story makes its 
moral features prominent This is true of 
the parables of Christ A religious teacher 
aims at the moralization (mor a 1 ! zS.' shun, 
K ) of others, that is, making them more moral 
A late mediaeval form of play, m ^which 
the characters symbohzed Good and Evil, etc , 
was caUed a morality “ Everyman ' is the 
best example Plays of this kind were 
developed from mystery and miracle pla57S 
and are considered the forerunners of 
regular drama 

L tnOrahs from mds (acc mdr-em) manner, 
habit Syn adj Ethical, good, right, virtuous, 
worthy Ant Bad, immoral, sinful, wrong, 

unworthy 

moral [2] (mo ral'), « Moral or mental 
condition , courage and physical condition, 
especially of troops in war Another spelling 
IS morale (mo ral') (F moral ) 

By the moral, or morale, of troops we 
mean their zeal, discipline, confidence, and 

g owers of endurance under trying conditions 
officers always endeavour to keep up the 
moral of their' men, because troops with a 
poor moral are likely to become a dis- 
organized rabble ' 

morass (mo rS.s'), n A tract of soft, 
marshy ground , a bog or swamp (F. 
mardcage, fondnire ) 



Morass.— The soft, wet ground of a morass or bog 
produces peat 


The soft, wet ground of a morass or bog 
produces peat, a substance formed of 
decayed and partly carbonized vegetable 
matter Morass-ore (« ), or bof» iron-ore, a 
loose, earthy variety of haematite, is found 
in alluvial soils in morasses or peat-bogs It 
is produced by the acids of decomposed 
vegetable matter, which dissolve the salts of 
iron present in the surrounding soil or rocks 
On exposure to the air, iron is precipitated 
by the solution, and in combination with 
various impurities forms morass-ore This 
ore IS found in the peat-bogs of Ireland and 
at the bottom of lakes in Norway and Sweden 
Dutch moeras, O F marasche, L marisous cp 
G morast marsh Syn Bog, marsh, quagmire, 
slough, swamp 

morat (m6r' at), w A kind of mead 
flavoured with mulberries 

“ Place the richest morat 

upon the board,” says Cedric the Saxon in 
" Ivanhoe ” (111), when the Templar comes to 
his house Morat is a dnnk made from 
honey, flavoured with mulberry juice 
L L mdrdtum trom L> mdriis mulbcny** 

naoratoriuzzi (mor a tor' 1 um), n 
An act which excuses a debtor or bank from 
payment for a time (F moratorium, sursts ) 
in times of crisis people may become very 
anxious about their money and endeavour 
to withdraw all they have placed in banks 
Those who owe them money are also pressed 
for immediate payment If everybody does 
this, all credit is abolished, and serious 
trouble arises The Government is then 
compelled to declare a moratorium, which 
authorizes tlie postponement of payments for 
a certain time, ^ving investors, etc , an 
opportunity to regain their confidence 
At the outbreak of the World War in 1914, 
a moratorium lor a month was declared in 
connexion with bills oi exchange 

L L , horn L mordrl (p p mordtus) delay, from 
mora delay, postponement, pause 

Moravian (mo ra' vi dn), adj Belong- 
ing to Moravia, belonging to the Moravian 
Brethren n A native of Moravia , a 
member of a Protestant sect adhering to 
the doctrines taught by 
Tohn Huss (1373-1/115) 

(F morave, hussite, itira^ 
quisU ) 

As a race, the Mora- 
vians are Slavs, allied to 
the Czechs, and their 
country now forms the 
central part of the re- 
publicof Czecho-Slovakia 
It was Iroin Moravia in 
1722 that the original 
members of the Protestant 
community known as the M£>ravians or 
Moravian Brethren migrated to Saxony 
The sect spread to England and America, and 
has since been very active in missionary work 
in spite of its small size 
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morbid (mor' bid), adj Of the nature 
of disease , sickly , unwholesome (F 
tiiorbtde, maladxj, mcd&ain ) 

The study of the changes m the structure 
of a human body that are caused by or give 
nse to disease is called morbid anatomy 
The amount or rate of disease in any district 
IS known as the morbidity (mor bid’ i ti, ti ), 
or sick-rate, just as mortality means the 
death-rate Some people have morbid or 
unhealthy minds , they suffer from melan- 
choly and depression of spirits People in 
this state dwell morbidly (mor*' bid h, adv ) on 
the gloomy and unpleasant side of thmgs, 
and their morbidness* (mor' bid nes, n ) or 
morbidity may take the form of morbid 
suspicions morbid lealousy, or morbid 
pessimism 

L. morbtdus, diseased, Irom morb 24 s illness 
Syn Diseased, sickly, unhealthy, unsound, 
unwholesome Akt Eti^lthfnl, healthy, robust, 
sound, wholesome 

morbidezza (mbr bi det' sa), n A hie- 
bice miahty of flesh-pamting in art. (F 
morbtassse ) 



BAorbtdexuu— A 
morbideu*, ' or 


croup by Tibaa, who oxoellod in 
hfo-Uke Quality of fleslnpulntinc 


To reproduce the softness and delicacy of 
flesh-tints is one of the portrait-painter's 
chief difliculties Titian, the great sucteenth- 
century Italian painter, excelled in producing 
morbidezza. His Venus and Adonis " m 
the National Gallery, Xxindon, is one of the 
world's great pictur^ 

Ital , morbtdo, tender, delicate See 

morbid 

morbific (mor bif ' ik), adj In medicine, 

causing or pimucmg disease (F morbifique ) 

From L morbus (gen morbt) and -ficus sulfix 
from -ficSre, combming form of facere to make, 
do, achieve 

morceau (mor sS'), n A short piece of 
wntmg or music ,* a morsel, pi morceaux 
(mor soO- (F tnorceau,) 

A short and simple composition in music 
IS some^^unes styled a morceau by the 
composer, 'and the term is also usckI con- 
temptuousiy^f^ trifling, unimportant work — 


a mere morceau We .can speak of morceau k 
of wit or bterature. 

F , hrom O F morsel , cp Jtal morsello rfirr^ 
trom L morsum bit, bite, mouthful, neater 
p p of mordere to bite See morsel 

morcellement (mor sel man), n Division 
of property, especially land, mto small 
portions (F morcellement ) 

It IS a rule of law m France that when a 
man dies his property shall not go to one 
child only, but shall be divided up among 
all his children The result is that the 
amount of land held by each man tends to 
grow less and less This dividing up of 
property is called morcellement, and some 
people think, that it is responsible for the bad 
state of agriculture m many parts of France 
See morceau, morsel 

mordant (mor' dant), adj Biting , 
pungent , acute (of pain) , sarcastic or 
mcisive , serving to fix a dye or gold-leaf 
n A substance for fixing a dye , a corrosive 
fluid used m etchmg , an adhesive substance 
used to secure gold-leaf (F. mordant 
caushque , mordant ) 

Many orators and writers have distinguished 
themselves by their mordant style The 
mordacity (mor d§s' i ti, n) or mordancy 
(mor' dan si, n ) with which they have 
lashed their opponents is sometimes the only 
quality for which they are remembered m 
history or bterature 

In dyeing, two thmgs are necessary — the 
colouring matter and the mordant which 
serves to fix the colour in the fibre of the 
matenal. Gilders use gold-size as a mordant 
A mustard plaster causes a mordant or 
smarting pAin 

It is disheartemng to be criticized mordantly 
(mor' dant li, adv.), or, to use a rare word, 
in a mordacious (mor dSl' shus, adj ) manner, 
and it used to be thought that the early death 
of Keats was hastened by mordaciously (mor 
da' shus li, adv ) expressed reviews of his 
work. 

F, pres p ot mordre, L tnordSre bit. bVN 
adj Acid, biting,, corrosive, cutting, pungent 
Ant euij Gentle, mild, placid, soft, soothing 
mordent (mor' dent), n In music a 
short trill (F mordant,) 

The mordent consists of a rapid alternation 
of the written note and the note below It is 
one of the most important ornaments used 
to ennch a melody, and is commonly found in 
Bach's keyboard works 
From Ital mordents mordant, 

more (mOr), adj Greater m amount, 

extent, or degree ; higher m rank, dignity, 
number , extra , additional. adv To a 
greater extent or degree , in addition , further , 
again n A greater amount, quantity, or 
number. (F plus, plus grand, plus ilevi, 
en plus, davantage, encore; mafortti, plus 
grande partte,) 

As an adverb the word more is used 
to form the comparative degree of the 
greater number of adjectives and adverbs 
containing mote than one syllable. For 
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instance, skipping is moie complicated, or 
harder, than walking The word is also used 
to form the comparative of a few mono- 
syllables as right and “ ]ust We do 
not say nowadays that a person is jus ter 
than someone else, but more just 

When the number of people who do a 
certain thmg is continually increasing we 
sav that more and more people are doing it 
When we cannot be absolutely sure of a 
statement or a number we say that it is 
more or less true, or that it amounts to, say, 
five hundred, more or less Another way of 
giving an approximate number that is 
probably larger than our estimate is to say 
five hundred or more 

The Roman Empiie, which has ceased to 
exist, is now no more To decide to eat 
no more cake is the same as deciding not to 
eat any cake in the future or for the present 
To say no more about a subject is to say 
nothing in addition to the statement that 
one has already made 

Common Teut worn M E maru, A -S mava, 
cp G me hr Syn adj Additional, extra 
further, greater Ant ad] Fewer, less 

moreen (mo r?n'), n A heavy woollen 
or cotton fabric used for curtains etc 
(F damas de lame ) 

morel [i] (mo reJ')* An edible 

tuMus, the Morchella esculenta (F mo^tlle ) 
The morel is found in England and else- 
where some kinds being delicious as a 
food when properly prepared 

F , morille » cp O H t? morhila, dim of morha 
root (G m^hre carrot) 



morel [ 2 ] (mo relO, « A species of night- 
shade, especially the black nightshade, or 
Solanum mgrum, and the deadly nightshade 
or Atropa helladonna (F morelle ) 

The black mghtshaae, called also the 
garden mghtshaae because it is frequently 
found m gardens, is a relative of the potato 
and the tomato It has a bushy growtn, and 


bears black berries in contrast with the 
climbing habit of the woody nightshade 
or bittersweet, with bright red berries, 
common m hedgerows The black night- 
snade was formerly called the petty, or small 
morel the great morel is an old name for 
the deadly nightshade, also called belladonna, 
with shiny, black berries It is the most 
poisonous of our native plants Atropine, 
which IS extensively used as a drug, is the 
highly poisonous substance obtained from 
the nightshade 

O F morelle , perhaps trom Itai moreilo, 
dim from L mdrvim mulberry 

morello (m6 reF 6), n A dark-red 
cherry, having a bitter taste Another form 
is morella (mo rel' a) (F gr%otte ) 

The pulp and the juice of this fruit aie a 
beautiful rich red It makes delicious pies 
and jams 

Probably Ital anearella, dim from L atnciru^ 
bitter 


moreover (mOi o' ver), adv Further , 
besides , Ukewise , m addition , beyond 
what has been said (F encore, d*a%lleurs, en 
outre, qui plus est ) 

When a speaker is trjnng to persuade his 
audience he first adduces the various argu- 
ments which he tlunks will most strongly 
influence his hearers Then he usually adds 
a final and mcontrovertible statement which 
will ensure conviction “ Moreover," he will 
say, " the following facts are indisputable " 
Syn Also, besides, lurthci, likewise 
Moresque (m6r esk'), Pertaining to 

a decorative style of architecture, and othei 
arts introduced by the 

Moors n Ornamentation “ “ 

m this style (F moresque, 
mauresque ) 

Ihe Moresque style oJ > 
decoration employs glazed 
and beautifully-coloured 
tiles, and also moulded 
stucco Geomotneal pat- 
terns are common, and so 
are the elaborate designs 
of conventional foliage 
and old Arabic lettering 
known as arabesques 
The Alhambra, a 
citadel and palace at WmmBSSBSSSmM 
Granada, built in the MoreMiii«.~A Mor- 
tourtcenth century, and •??!*?! 
other old Moorish palaces ^ Swiie 
in Spam, contain many fine specimens of 
Moresque ornamentation A largo amount 
of this decoration was in high relief, highly 
coloured and enriched with gold 

F , fioin Span moro irom L Maurus Moorish 
Syn Arabesque, Moorish 

Morgana (mor ga' na), w The supposed 
sister of King Arthur See under Fata 
Morgana 

morganatic (mor ga nat' ikj", adj Of or 
relating to a marriage between persons of 
very difiercnt rank, involving no change in 
either's rank. (F morganaitgue’) 
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At one time morganatic marriages were 
very common among the princely families of 
Germany, and it was made a nile that al- 
though the marriage itself was legal, the 
wife should not take her husband's rank, and 
the children should not succeed either to his 
title or his possessions To marry in this way 
IS to msirry morganatically (mor ga n 3 ±' ik 
al h, adv ) 

L. L morgan&tiiMs, coined trom G morgen 
gabe husband's mommg-gift to bnde 

morgue (morg), n A place for the re* 
ception of the dead , m France and the 
U S A , a room or buildmg where the bodies 
of persons found dead, and who are unknown, 
are exposed for identification (F morgtte ) 
In France and the USA dead bodies 
which cannot be identified are conveyed to 
a place where they can be inspected by per- 
sons who may have lost friends or relatives 
The famous morgue m Parts, at the back of 
the Notre Dame Cathedral, used to be open 
to the general pubhc, but now only those who 
can give substantial reasons are admitted to 
view the bodies, many of which have come 
from the River Seme 
Syn Mortuary 

moribund (mor^ i bfind), adj In a 
dymg condition , m a worn-out condition 
(F monbond, mourant ) 

A person or an animal is said to be moribund 
when at the pomt of death, and so is a plant 
or a vegetable when its roots are dying 
When a business firm is faihng and hkely to 
come to an end, its condition may be descobed 
as moribund 

L monbamdtts at pomt of death Syn 
Deathlike, deduung, dymg, lifeless, perishing 
Ant Active healthy, improving, reviving, 
vigorous 

moricaud (mor i kd^, adj Having a 
v^y dark brown complexion (F monca ^ ) 
The term moncauci is given to the brown 
colour of the skm of the Senegalese and other 
dark-skmned soldiers m the French army 
F moncaud, from More, Maure a Moor 


morion (mor^ i on), n A hat-shaped 
mihtary helmet of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (F 



morion ) 

The motion was a 
light infantry helmet 
wmch protected the 
head, but not the face , 
although the project- 
mg brim or nm often 
warded off the down- 
stroke of a sword 
When decorated and 
strengthened by a ndge 
or comb it was called 
a comb motion, when 


Monoiu with a sharp peak, 

a Spanish motion 

Ongin disputed , some deriving it from Span 
Moro a Moor, others from Span, morro round 
object 


morlop (mor' lop), n A jasper pebble 
found in Australia 

In a report on New South Wales we read 
that among the jasper pebbles found by the 
miners are some of pale mottled tints of 
yellow, pink, drab, brown, bluish-grey, and 
other colours These are termed morlops 
by the miners, who say they always find 
diamonds with them. 

Origin obscure 

Mormon (mor' m6n), n A member of a 
rehgious body whose belief is based on alleged 
revelations said to have been made to the 
American founder, Joseph Smith (F 
Mormon ) 

The revelations on which Mormonism 
(mor' mon izm, n ), or the teaching of the 
Mormons, is based are contained in me Book 
of Mormon, Mormon being an imaginary 
personage who is supposed to have vmtten 
that book Joseph Smith declared that under 
divine guidance he discovered the book and 
was enabled to translate it The Mormons, 
who call themselves the Latter-Day Saints, 
established their church m New York State in 
1830, but afterwards moved to Salt Lake 
City m Utah 
See above 

morn (morn), n Morning , to-morrow 
This IS a poetical word for morning Thus 
Thomas Gray (1716^1), m his poem, 
** The Bard," says " Fair laughs the morn 
and soft the zephyr blows " However, if a 
Scotsman said, " I'll see ye the mom,” he 
would mean to-morrow, or the next day 
M E morwen, A -S morgen See morning 
mommgf (mor' mng), n The early part 
of the day from midmght to noon, or more 
usually, from dawn to noon , dawn or early 
period of hfe , the part of the day before the 
midday meal ac^ Pertaming to or occurring 
in the morning (r matin, matinde , matincU ) 
In the Book of Genesis (1, 3), we read 
" And the evening and the morning were the 
first day " We greet each other with the 
words good mornmg in the earlier part of the 
day, and a visit at that time is a morning 
caU {n ), when we are supposed to wear 
mormng dress (n ), that is, not ovemng dress 
Both a dressing-gown, and a dross worn by 
a woman when paying early calls, .ire mormng 
gowns (» pi ) Matins in the Anglican Church 
are morning prayer (n ) , a morning room (n ) 
IS one used mostly during the earlier hours 
of a day The morning star (n.) is one which 
rises shortly before the sun , thLS may l 3 e 
Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, or Venus The 
watch between four and eight o'clock in the 
morning ou board slnp is the mornmg 
watch (n ) The morning-glory (» ) is an 
American twining plant, the major convol- 
vulus (Ipomaea), which may bo as much as 
ten feet long in its wild state, with bell 
shaped fiowers of a whjito colour, or of piuk 
striped with white, but if cultivated in a 
garaen it may grow about twelve feet long. 
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having violet, white, or red flowers These 
flowers open at sunrise and close at sunset 
Youth, or the early years of one’s life, is 
sometimes spoken of as the mommg of life, 
and the creation of the world as the morning 
of time 

M E morwemng, from A -S morgen, and suffix 
tng , cp Dutch, G morgen 

Moro (m6r' 6), w A Mohammedan 
Malay, living m the southern Philippines 
The Moros are supposed to be descended 
from the Dyaks of Borneo, who settled in 
Mmdanao, Palawan, and the Sulu Islands 
They are for the most part fishermen, 
agriculturists, skilled weavers, wood-carvers, 
and metal-workers, but at one time they 
were pirates 

Span = a probably from their faith 

morocco (mo rok' d), n A fine kind of 
leather made from goat or sheep skms and 
tanned with sumac (F maroquin ) 

This very phanl, highly decorative kmd of 
leather was named after the city of Morocco, 
u here it was first made, but it is now manu- 
factured in other places The best morocco 
IS made of goatskin, but there arc imitations 
of it made from the skins of sheep and lambs 
It is used for book-covers, purses, and a 
large class of fancy goods Levant morocco 
(72 } is of a high grade with a laree gram , 
that of a low grade with a small gram is 
called French morocco (w 1 , a third kind, 
Persian morocco (w ), is usually finished on 
the gram side only 
It^ Morocco, Arabic Marrakesh 
morose (m6 ros'), adq Sour-tempered , 
churlish , surly , bitter , severe , ill- 
natured (F morose, bourru, matissade ) 
People who are disagreeable, or who are 
disappointed and dissatisfied, are likelv to 


become morose or sour-tempered, and to act 
ill-naturedly, surlily, or morosely (mo ros' 
li, adv ) Gloomy, sullen, moody persons, with 
a gruff, ill-humoured way of speaking, have 
the quality of moroseness too ros' nes, n ) 
L mOrdsus fretful, moody, from mSs (acc 
mOT'-em) manner Syn Aenmomous, bitter, 
churlish, sullen, surly Ant Affable, bright, 
cheery, fnendly, genial 

Morpheus (mor' fus), n In Roman 
mythology, the god of dreams, the son of 
Somnus, the god of sleep iF Morphia ) 
The poet Ovid probably invented this 
mythic^ god The word Morpheus sounds 
very much like a Greek word which means 
fashioner, moulder, or shaper, and because 
of the shapes or forms we see in our dreams, 
this name was given to the god of sleep and 
dreams When people are asleep they are 
often spoken of as being m the aims of 
Morpheus 

L , from Gr morphi shape, form 
morphia (mor' fi a), n The most 
important alkaloid in opium Another form 
IS morphine (mor' fin, n ) (F morphtna ) 
From the poppy is prepared a narcotic 
drug called opium, and the most important 
constituent of opium is a crystallized alkaloid 
called morphia or morphine It is a very 
poisonous substance, but it can be very 
useful m medicine, m small quantities, 
because in severe cases of sickness it soothes 

g am and helps the patient to sleep It is 
lerefore called an anodyne 
Sometimes an injection of morphia is 
given to a patient, that is, it is fSreed under 
the skm by means of a hypodermic synngo, 
or it may be administered in the liquid form 
as laudanum that is tincture of opium 
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To treat patients with morphia is to 
morphinize (mor' fin iz, v t) them Anyone 
\%ho gets into the habit of taking morphine 
IS known as a morphinist (mor' fin ist, « ), and 
the bad result of this habit is known as 
morphinism (mor' fin izm, n) A person 
who cannot control his craving for morphia 
has morphmomania (mor fin o ma' m a, n), 
or morphiomania (mor fi o ma' ni a, n ), and 
IS a morphmomamac (mor fin o ma' ni 
ak, « ), or morphiomamac (mor fi o ma' m 
ak, n ) 

From L Morpheus with chemical suffixes -la 
and -me 

morpholo^ (mor fol' o ji), n The 
science winch treats of the forms of ammaJs 
and plants, and tiieir structural develop- 
ment , the study of the structure and 
formation of words (F morphology ) 

The saence of biolo^ treats generally of 
plant and ammal life So it is divided into 
various twranches, such as botany and zoology 
Again morphology is the branch which 
treats particularly of the form and develop- 
ment of hving organisms, while phyeiology 
deals with the functions and phenomena of 
tliese organisms Comparative morphology 
deals with the development of s imi l ar parts 
m different organisms 

In this way we discover the moiphological 
(mor fo loj ' 1 k^l, adj ) or morphologic (mor 
10 loj' ik, adj ) facts about various hvmg 
thmgs. 

When a saentist exammes the anatomy or 
structure of ammals he examines them 
morphologically (mor fo loj ' ik al h, adv ), and 
those who pursue this study are morpholo- 
gists (mor fol' o jists, npl) exarommg 

a number of ammals at different ages 
it is possible to discover how their organs 
originate or begm to form and how they 
developed ; this is to study their morphosis 
(m6r ±6' sis, n), or original development, 
and the ways and means by which these 
occur are called morphotic (mor fot' ik, adj ) 
The study of the forms, structure, and 
development of words and language is also 
called morpholo^ It mcludes the study of 
the formation of the words m a language, as 
well as their inflexion 

From Gr morphi shape and -logy (G -logta) lore 
from logos speech 

moms (mor' is), » A rustic dance, or 
its accompaaymg music , a dance of a 
grotesque character (F danse moresque ) 
The moms is thought to have been a dance 
of the Moors, or Moriscoes This dance is 
held by some authorities to have been intro- 
duced into England from Spam during the 
reign of Edward III (1327-77), and morris 
dances {n pi ) took place at lestivaJs, such 
as May-day The usual characters figuring 
in these dances mcluded Maid Manan, Fnar 
Tuck, and the other personages in the Robin 
Hood story The performers wore gilt 
leather and silver paper, and bells jmgled 
from their dresses 

M E moreys properly Moorish 



Moms tiibe (mor' is tub), n A small- 
bore tube fixed m a large-bore nfle, or gun, 
for use at short ranges, with small targets 
The Morns tube, called after the mventor. 
Lieutenant Richard Moms, is very useful 
when a long-range weapon is to be used for 
short-range firing The apphance consists 
of a rifled steel tube which is fitted tempor- 
arily inside the barrel of an ordinary service 
nfle This enables a smaller bullet to be 
used on short indoor ranges, and the cost of 
ammunition is much reduced 

morrow (mor' 6), n The next day , 
a following penod , morning (F lendemain^ 
domain ) 

Sunday is usually a day of rest, but the 
morrow or day after is a working-day for 
most people Sometimes we speak of what 
we will do to-morrow or on the morrow, 
meamng on the following day Disappoint- 
ment may come on the morrow of success, 
that 13 , immediately after it If a poet 
should speak of the morrow of happiness 
he would mean the morning or dawn of 
happiness after a time of unhappiness 

M E moYwe from morwen morning See 
morning 



'BrUAaih Mtuteum (Natural iiutoru) 

Mow.- - T he mono is onotkor namo, ilortvod from 
the Fmnish, for the walrus. 


morse [i] (m6rs)i '^The walrus, 

Tncheohus rosmarus^ (F. morse, vache 
marine, cheval de mer ) 

F., from Finnish muvsu walrus. 
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morse [2] (mors), n The clasp or 
brooch by which an ecclesiastical cope is 
fastened at the top (F agrafe, fennazi ) 

A morse is often of silver or §old, and in 
some cases richly set with precnous stones 
It IS used to fasten the pnestly vestment 
called a cope 

O F mors from L morsHS a bite, p p of 
fnordSre to bite 



Mors« -~A richly ornamented morte of translucent 
enamel on silver, datme from about 1420 


Morse [3] (mors), n The Morse 
telegraphic system , a message sent by 
this system , a Morse apparatus v t To 
signal by this system (F systhme Morse ) 

In 1836 Samuel Finley Breese Morse, an 
American artist who studied electricity, 
produced his first successful recording 
telegraph, an electrical instrument which 
recorded words by making marks on a paper 
nbbon Later on, he and his partner, Alfred 
Vail, invented the system of using dots and 
dashes, or short and long signals, called the 
Morse alphabet or JMorse code, which is still 
much used for signalling messages on land 
or at sea Such a message is sometimes 
called a Morse Of course, wireless tele- 
graphy has largely displaced all other 
methods of military signalling, whether by 
flags, lamps, or heliograph 

morsel (mor' sel), n A fragment , a 
piece , a small mouthful , a small quantity , 
a small piece or portion (F morceau, 
houchSe, fragment ) 

We like titbits or dainty morsels to eat, 
and we may give a small piece or morsel ol 
food to a dog or a cat A tiny child is some- 
times spoken ol as a morsel of humanity 
OF (F morceau) from L morsus, p p oi 
mordere bite Syn Bit, fragment, piece, sciap 
Ant Hunk, lot, lump 

mort [i] (mort), n A note sounded on 
the horn at the death of the deer (F mort ) 
The Norman conquerors of England were 
great hunters, and many of their customs 
and the names they gave them, have come 


down to us and are copied by huntsmen at 
the present day Among the numerous 
examples of this is the sounding of the mort, 
or death-note, when the hunted deer was 
killed 

h = n death, ad] dead 

xnort ('2] (mort), n The salmon-trout, 
a salmon between two and three years of age 
(F truzte saumonie ) 

A young salmon {Salmon solar) over two 
years old has sometimes been called a 
mort, but this word usually means a sea- 
trout (Salmo trutta) 

mortal (mor' tal), adj Subject or liable 
to death , causing death , resulting in death , 
relentless n One who is subject to 
death , a human being (F mortel, fatal , 
mortel, itre kumatn ) 

When a blow has been delivered which 
results in the death of the recipient, it is said 
to have been a mortal blow and he is said 
to have been mortally (mor' t^l li, adv ) or 
fatally wounded We sometimes hear people 
say that they are mortally afraid, implying 
that their fear is of an extreme chaiacter 

Mortalify (mor tal' 1 ti, « ) is the quality of 
being a mortal, but the word is also used to 
mean a great loss of life, the number of 
deaths from a disease, and the death-rate 

A wound is a mortal one if it results in 
death, and a sin is a mortal one if it incurs 
the penalty of spiritual death 

L moridhs from mors (acc mortem) Syn 
adj Beadlv, fatal, implacable Ant ad) 
Immortal, venial 

mortar (mor' tar), n, A bowl-shaped 
vessel m which substances are pounded and 
crushed , a short cannon for firing shells or 
a hfc-line at a high angle , a mixture of hmc 
or Portland cement with sand and water for 
loining bncks and stones in building v t 
To plaster, or join, with mortar (F mortzer , 
her avec du morher ) 

Mortars, used chiefly by chemists and cooks 
lor pounding and grinding, are made of 



Mortar — mortar, with the pe«tlo which is used 
for poimdinv and crushing 


Wedgwood ware, glass, iron, steel, or agate, to 
suit different materials The •implement 
used to effect the crushmg is a pestle, a pear- 
shaped piece of the same material as the 
mortar fixed to a wooden handle A portion. 
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of the matenal to be treated is placed in the 
mortar and slowly crushed by the rotation 
of the pestle 

Military mortars are short cannon of large 
bore used for firing shells at a very high 
angle Howitzers have now replaced the 
old-fashioned mortars From the shore, 
hfe-lines are sometimes fired from a mortar 



Morter — Boys at a taolmic&l school lacrams to mix 
mortar for Ixncklayinff porposes. 


to a ship in distress, and at a display of 
fireworks the bursting shells are discharged 
from a similar kind of small cannon or mortar 
In building the stones or bncks are bound 
together with a mortar made of hme, sand, and 
water, and there is a special form of this 
which wiU harden under water known as 
hydraulic mortar (w ) 

For the purpose of mortaring bncks, 
mortar is earned about on a mortar-board (n ), 
that is, a square board with a handle under- 
neath The name mortar-board is given also 
to the square-topped college cap worn at 
umversities, at some schools, and by some of 
the clergy^ Many ancient buildmgs were 
*mortarless (mor' tar les, adj ), that is, the 
stones were put together without the use of 
mortar. Mortary (mor' ta n, adj ) sub- 
stances -are of the nature of mortar 

F , L mortariuma mortar, mixing trough, 
cement . origin obscure 

mortgagee (mor' gaj), n The conveyance 
of land or other immovable property as 
secunty for the repayment of a loan of money 
V t To convey in this way , to pledge 
(F hypoihhque , hypothdquer ) 

When a man wishes to borrow money it 
IS nearly always necessary for him to give 
some secunty to the person making the loan, 
as a guarantee either that the money will be 
returned or that mterest will be paid on it 
The best secunty is immovable property, such 
as land and houses A man who wishes to 
borrow money often mortgages his property, 
that 13 , conveys or pledges it to the person 
making the loan, and on the understandmg 
that a reconveyance of tiie land shall be 
made when the debt is paid 

The mortgagor (mor ga jor', n ), the one 
who borrows the money, li^eps possession of 
his property, and has an*equity of redemp- 
tion, that IS, on making payment he can 


demand this reconveyance But the mortga- 
gee (mor ga 36', n ), the one who lends the 
money, can, when necessary, get possession 
of the property by a legal process known as 
foreclosure We sometimes say that a man 
has mortgaged his honour for wealth, and 
we then mean he has given up his honour in 
exchange for nches 

O F from mort dead and gage pledge Syn 
M Pledgee, secunty v Pledge 

mortice (mdr' tis) This is another 
spelhng of mortise See mortise 


mortlfv (mor' ti fl). v t To cause a 
feehng of humiliation in , to affect with 
vexation , to disciphne (the body and itsj 
desires) v% To cfecay , to gangrene (F. 
moritfier, humther, r^rtmer , se morttfier, se 
gangrener ) 

A person who causes anyone to feel 
humihated or mortified is a mortifier (m6r' ti 
fi er, n ), and deatli and disease are mortifiers, 
because they bnng about decay or a condition 
of gangrene in our bodies, that is, they 
mortify them, and cause them to become 
mortified 

Any mortifier acts mortifymgly (mor' bi 
fi ing li, adv ) or m a m oi t ifym g (mor' ti fi 
mg, adj ) way, and the result of such action 
IS mo^fication (mor ti fi ka' shfin, n ), 
either in the sense of humiliation or of decay* 
A person is said to have mortified his boay 
when he has subdued or disciplmed his 
passions by tasting or some bodily form of 
self-denial 


F mortifier from L mortxficdre from mors (acc 
mortem) death and -fiedre facerc) bnng about, 
make Syn Decay, discipline, gangrene! 
humiliate, vex Ant Gratify, please, vitahze 


mortise (mor' tis), A hole or socket 
cut in timber or m other matenal to fit and 
hold the end of another piece v t To cut 
a mortise in , to fasten by mortise and tenon. 
Another spelling is mortice (mor' tis) (F 
mortatse , moriatser, assembler d mortatse ) 

A mortise-joint (» ) 
or mortise and tenon 
IS one of the most im- 
portant joints used 
in caipentry and 
joinery The part 
which fits Into a 
mortise is a tenon or 
holding part What 
IS called a tlirough 
mortise goes nght 



MortiM mark«d by arrow 


through the holding part, but a stub mortise 
goes only partly tlirough Mortises are cut 
with a mortise-chisel (« ), a thick and very, 
strong chisel with a narrow strong blade 
Though mortises arc sometimes cut by hand, 
the operation is usually effected by a power- 
dnven mortising machine 
F mortatse , origin doubtful. 


mortixiam (mdrt' m&n), n Possession 
or holding of immovable property by a 
corporation who cannot alienate. (F main- 
morte ) 
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Mosaic. — This mosaic aboTO the doorway of St Mark's. Venice, shows the translation of the body of the 
great evangelist after whom the famous church is named. 


In olden times certain payments had to is the one now mostly used for the production 
be made to the lord of a manor or of a piece of silk It is a native of Chma and has been 
of land when the man to whom it was cultivated in Asia from the earhest times 
granted died and a new tenant entered into The red mulberry {Mofus rubra) grows in 

possession But such bodies as the Church, North America and often attains a height of 

colleges, and other corporations never die, seventy feet Its red berries are inferior in 
and so the lord of the land in question never flavour to those of the black variety 
received any payments from them on account L = mulberry tree 

of any change of occupants mosaic [i] (mo z§.' ik), adj Of that style 

Property held by such bodies or corpora- Qf design in which a pattern is produced by 
tLons was accordingly said to be held in small cubes or pieces of hard matenal, 
mortmain, or in a dead hand, and in 1279 the such as stone, mairble, glass, or enamel, being 
Statute of Mortmam forbade land to be placed side by side and embedded m a 

granted to them At the present time they cement , inlaid , tcsselated n A picture, 

cannot hold land, or other immovable pro- pattern, or decoration in this style v i To 

perty, unless they are allowed to do so by decorate with mosaics , to form as if into a 

their charter or by Act of Parhament mosaic , to produce thus (F mosatque , 

From original L title of the statute de ouvrage en mosaique ) 

moriud manU about the dead hand, because such earliest form of this art is found in 

property was mahenable Nineveh and Egypt There it was applied on 

mortuary (mor'' tu a n), adj Pertaining a small scale chiefly to the decoration of 

to or connected with death or the burying jewellery and furniture Later came its 

of the dead n A building for the temporary application to tlio decoration of buildings and 

reception of the dead , a morgue (F pavements, by the Uomans and, particularly, 

mortua%re, funSraire, morgue ) in Byzantine art Its use at the present day 

A wreath may be desenbed as a mortuary is largely conlincd to the provision of pavo- 

emblem or gift to the dead, and at cemeteries ments, though there is some fine decorative 

there is provided a mortuary chapel where work in the dome of St Paul's Catliedral and 

the bunal service is partly held If a person m Westimnstcr Cathedral A large collection 

died suddenly or was killed in the street, and of ancient mosaic work may be seen at the 

no one knew to whom the body belonged, British Museum 

the body would be conveyed to a mortuary Amosaicist (mo za' i sist, n ) or mosaist (mo' 
or morgue Such mortuaries aro provided za, 1st , md zS' ist, « ) is a dealer in mosaics, 

by the local authorities, and in the larger or one who works at making mosaics Any 

cities usually have a coroner's court attached pattern produced or designed in mosaic 

to them, where mquests are held fashion may be said to have boon made 

Syn Morgue mosaically (m 6 za' ik al h, adv ) 

Morus (mor' us), n The genus of trees i' mosaique, Ital mosatco, L L mUsatcus from 
to which the mulberry belongs , "toe botanical L mUsaeum, Gr mouseton mosaic, properly some- 

name for mulberry (F m'Sner ) thing belonging to the Muses, work of art Syn 

These trees or slirubs grow in the temperate Inlaid, tessolatcd 

regions of the northern hemisphere The Mosaic [2] (mo za' ik), ad'i Relating 

black mulberry (Morus mgr a) was brought to Moses and his teachings (F fnosaique ) 
from western Asia by the Greeks and The Mosaic Law is the old Jewish law 
Romans This is now mostly cultivated for contained in the Pentateuch, the fust five 

Its fruit The white mulberry (Morus alba) books of the Bible, which are supposed to 
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have been compiled by Moses Devotion to 
the teachings of Moses and the teachings 
themselves may be spoken of as Mosaism 
(mo' za izm, n ), and one who accepts the 
story of the Creation as related in the Penta- 
teuch IS a Mosaist (mo' zS ist, ft ) 

mosasauruB (md 3& saw' ms), n, A 
genus of extinct leptiles 

The name mosasaurus means Meuse 
lizard, and the term is due to the tact that 
the first fossil remains of these animals 
were found on the banks of the Meuse, in 
Holland Further discoveries have shown 
that a distinct race of these saunans lived 
in fai-oflf times Their fossil remains prove 
that they were sometimes forty feet long, and 
that they had four paddle-hke hmbs 
L Mosa river Meuse, Gr sauros lizard 
moscliate (mos' k3,t), adj Having the 
smell of musk. (F musqui ) 

The plant musk was introduced into 
Britain from North America, and its 
scientific name is Mtmulus moschatus It is 
a popular pot plant, having small yellow 
flowers and a well-lmown perfume The 
substance known as musk is obtained from 
certain animals, such as the musk-rat and 
musk-deer, which secrete the perfume in 
moschiferous (mos kif' er us, adj ) or musk 
beating glands 

L L moschus musk and suffix ’■ata 
moschatel (mos ka telO, A small 
perennial herb with a musky scent (F 
moscatelle ) 

This plant is common m Europe and is also 
found in North America and in parts ot 
Asia, It has a scaly root and close clusters 
of yellowish-green flowers Its scientific 
name is Adoxa moschatelhna 

F moscatelle from Ital moscatello dun oj 
moscato musk 



MoicKateU—Tli* moachatal kac eloie cliutera of 
yallowul^reen flowers. It has a musky scent. 

xnoselle (mo zel'), n A light wme made 
m the neighbourhood of the Moselle nver. 
(F moseUe) 


The wine called inoseile may be either still 
or non-etfervesemg, or else effervescing or 
sparklmg Most wines improve by being Sent 
bottled lor a considerable time, but thm 
not true of moseUe ® 

Moslem (moz' lem), n A Mohammedan 
Pertaining to the Mohammedans 
(F Musitlman, musulman, islamtque ) 

A Moslem is a Mohammedan or follower ot 
the Mohammedan rehgion or Moslem faith 
which IS also called Moslemism (moz' lem 
izm, n) To convert people to Moham 
medamsm or Moslemism is to Moslemize 
(moz' lem Iz, v t) them 

Arabic musaJhm one who submits (to Moslem 
doctrine) 



mosrae (mosk). « A Mohammedan 
house of prayer (F. mosqxUe ) 

A mosque is usually an ornate place of 
worship , It has no seats, but many carpets . 
no altars, paintings, or images, but a grea* 
variety of lamps The decorations are 
arabesques and texts from the Koran It 
IS usually a rectangular building, and has an 
interior court and fountain for the IMoham- 
medan nte ot ceremonial washing before 
prayer Its domes and minarets give it a 
very picturesque appearance, and from <1 
minaret tlie call to prayer is chanted by an 
official called a muezzin at certain hours 
F mosquSe from Ital moschcap Arabic masgtd 
place of worship See masjid. 

mosquito (mos kfi' 16), n An insect 
of the genus Cttlex, famed for its blood- 
sucking liabits (F moitsHme ) 

This gnat -like insect, the mosquito, is 
seldom an acute nuisance in England, but 
many of us have been bitten by one Ihe 
proboscis, or long lower Up, of the insect 
enables it to pierce the skin and suck the 
blood of Its victim Water in swamps, pools 
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ditches, hollow txees, and in old bottles and 
tins, forms breedmg-places for these insects 
In tropical countnes the insects sometimes 
make hfe unbearable, and it has been found 
that they carry diseases, such as malaria 
and fever It was only by a costly system 
of extermination that the making of the 
Panama Canal was rendered possible In 
places where mosquitoes are very trouble- 
some, particularly m hot countnes, a 
mosquito-curtam (» ) or mosquito-net (n ) is 
hung over doors and windows, and round 
beds, to keep out these insects. 

Span and Port mosquito, dim of mosca L 
musca a flv 



Moiquito. — mosquito, which is a cause of such 
diseases as malaria and yellow fever. 


moss (mos), n A low tufted plant, or 
plants, of the class Musci, growing on the 
groimd, rocks, trees, and stones , a bog , 
a peat-bog, a marsh vt To cover with a 
growth ot moss (F mousse, marScage, 
couvnr de mousse ) 

There is an order ol plants, known as 
cryptogams, which includes ferns, hchens, and 
fungi In this order the mosses are included. 



Moss. — ^The pretty httle flowers of the m<Ms known 
to botsusists as Mmam homnam. 

We may see tliem growing in marshes, 
underground holes and passages, upon 
cobblestone paths, covermg the trunks of 
trees or the surface of rocks, and existing 
m the crevices of old stone buildings, such 
as castles and some churches A stretch of 
moorland or marshy land is called a moss. 
The trunks of old trees are often covered with 


moss and can then be described as mossed 
{adu). 

The growth of mosses on rocks and other 
objects gives them a mossy (mos' i, adj,) 
appearance, and they can then be said to be 
moss-clad {adj ) or moss-grown {adj ). A 
plant potted in, or surrounded with, damp 
moss is in a state of mossmess (mos' i nes, n ). 

A moss-hag (» ) is the place in a peat-bog 
or moss from which peat has been removed. 
The name mossbunker (mos' bunk er, n ) is 
given to a large and old fish, having seaweed 
and other mossy substances chngmg to its 
back This name is given to the menhaden, 
an American fish which is valuable for its 
oil and for the making of fertilizers 

A moss-rose (n) is a cultivated vanetv 
of the cabbage rose, with a mossy growth 
on Its calyx and stem In the seventeenth 
century a marauder or border thief on the 
mosses or marshy borders of Scotland and 
England was known as a moss-trooper (« ) 
M £ and A -S mos moss, swamp cp Dutch 
mos, G moos, also E 7mre. 

most (m6st), adj. Greatest, m regard lo 
degree, amount, number, quahty, quantity, 
size, etc cuiv In the largest or the 
highest degree n Tlie largest part, amount, 
or value , utmost degree, extent, or effect , 
the extreme limit (F la plupart (de) , 
majeute partte, le plus grand nombre la 
plupart, te plus haut degre) 

When we speak ol the most we can do 
we mean the utmost limit or the final extent 
ol our powers to do or to express something 
The most enjoyable things are those which 
give the greatest amount of pleasure, or 
enjoyment in the highest degree Most of us, 
that is, the greatest number of us, could 
not live mostly (most' h, adv ), that is, chiefly 
or for the most part, at the North Pole 
We say that at most we can only do our 
best, meaning we cannot do more than our 
best There are .people who prefer to be 
alone much of their time, but most people 
prefer companionship most ol the timo ^ 

The word most is used to forip the super- 
lative degree of a great number^ of adiectives 
and adverbs of more than one syllable 

Tout origin A -S mStesi , cp Dutch meest, G 
meist See more. Sym ad] Greatest, largest 
Ant ad] Fewest, least, smallest 

mot (md), n A witty saying; a wise 
maxim (F. mot) 

Many men have become famous for their 
quick, witty retorts and wise sayings, that is, 
for their mots One of the most notable 
of these was Charles Maurice de Talleyrancl- 
P6ngord, a diplomatist and statesman of the 
time of Napoleon His most famous mot 
IS “ Speech was given to man to conceal 
hts thoughts " 

F , a word, saying, from Ital motto, L muttum 
a mumbling, murmur See motto 

mote [i] (m6t), «. A tiny particle ot dust. 
(F atome, ^a%n de pouss%^re ) 

We may speak of the motes or specks we 
see dancmg in sunbeams, or of a tmy particle 
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or mote of dust wliicli gets into our eye and 
irritates it 

M E and A -S mot, akin to Dutch mot dust 
Syn Speck 

mote [2] (m6t), n An old word fora 
mound, especially a castle mound (F butte ) 
There is Mote Hill, near Stirling Castle, 
where many Scottish patriots were beheaded 
Ancient bunal-mounds are also known as 
motes 

F moiie clod origin doubtful See moat 
motet (mo tetO. w A choral composi- 
tion, usually of a sacred character Oth^ 
forms are motette and mottetto (mo tet' 6) 
— pi mottetti (mo tet' €) (F motet ) 

This word is 
usually applied to 
work of moderate 
BRBV \ length deahng with 

^ a sacred theme, and 

|| set usually to Latin 

BSO words Motets are 

^ good deal m 
the music accom- 
panymg the service 
of High Mass The 
ML word motettist (mo 

R|| 1st, n ), denotes 

HrI a singer or composei 

Motet. — S. Bech, whose Qf motetS 

.» p _ ^ 

saving . cp Ital mottetto See also mot 


Motet. — S. Bech, whose Qf motetS 

p _ ^ 

saying , cp Ital mottetto See also mot 

motb (moth), n A wmged insect, 
generally night-flying, resembhng the butter- 
fly (F paptUon de nutt, pheUine ) 

Moths belong to the Heterocera, the second 
division of Lepidoptera, of which butterflies 
form the first In the changes or meta- 
morphoses from egg, through larva and 
pupa, to perfect insect the moth resembles 
the butterfly 

There are countless kmds of moths, 
although formerly the word was confined 



— The cold*tail moth, an inseet whose cater- 
pfllar does harm to trees. 

to the clothes-moths, small insects of a 
greyish-buif colour that lay their eggs m 
furs and woollen articles, which are later 
attacked by the grubs Camphor, naphtha- 
Ime, and tuipentme are used to check the 
inroads of these pests The silkworm moth 
iJSombyx mart) spins a cocoon with the fine 
filament which is the raw material of the 
silk mdustry. 


The eggar, goat-moth, hawk-moth, and 
many other species are described in t]^ 
dictionary unefer their respective headings 
Most moths fly at night, but certain species 
come out m the twihght and others m the 
daytime Anything mothy (moth' 1, adj ), or 
moth-eaten (moth' et on, adj ), is mfested 
with moths or damaged by them 

M E mothe, A -S mothihe cp Dutch, G 
motte maggot 

mother [i] {mUth' er), « A female 
parent , the head of a religious house for 
women , a motherly person , the source 
of origin of an3rthmg , a device for rearing 
chickens hatched in an incubator v t To 
act as mother to adj Natural , native , 
giving rise to others , acting the part of 
mother (F mire, sceur supimeure, traiter 
en mire , tnni, naturel ) 

Many beautiful and noble poems have been 
written round incidents or histones typifying 
a mother's love for her children and the 
natural instinct and tendency of woman to 
mother and protect a helpless bemg Christ 
throughout His life showed tenderness and 
care for His mother, and in John (xix, 
26, 27), we read how He commended her to 
the care of tlie beloved disciple when His 
last hour was approaching 

The state of bemg a mother is motherhood 
{mCith' er hud, n ) A motherless (mtii//i ' er les, 
adj ) child is one that has lost its mother, 
and IS usually m need of some motherhjke 
(miliA' er lik, adj ) or motherly (mfl/A' er h, 
adj ) person to care for it Even a tmy girl 
will act motherlike {adv ), or motherly (adv ), 
towards her dolls or pets, and fortunately 
for the orohaned and afflicted, motherlmess 
(mii^A' er h nes, « ) is often shown to such by 
women who are not their mothers 

The British Parliament is called the 
“ Mother of Parhaments “ because it is an 
institution on which other nations have 
modelled their own parliaments Sailors call 
the stormy petrel Mother Cary's chicken (n ), 
It IS a small bird about six inches long, 
found m the Nortli Atlantic It runs alone 
the top of the water, aided by its wings, and 
its presence is supposed to foretell a storm 
\!^en one of the tiny cells which make up 
living animal or vegetable matter has reached 
its fun size, it divides to form two or more 
cells, and is thus called a mother-cell (n*) 
The Church ib spoken of as Mother Church 
(n ), which means that her authority m 
relimous matters is compared to that of the 
mother who presides over the affairs of a 
family Ihe mother church of a diocese or 
parish is the original or first churcli to which 
olhcis have been added as the need arose 
A man's mother country (m ) or motherland 
(mtl^A' er l&nd, n ) is his native country, to 
which he belongs by birtli or descent England 
is ihe mother countiy ol the British Empire, 
since from her the other parts were colonized 
A New Zealander, for example, regards Now 
Zealand as his own motlicrland, but he may 
also look upon England as the niotlior country 
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Nowadays there are mstitutioiis for 
teaching mothercraft (« ), by which is meant 
the knowledge required by a woman to 
carry out the duties of a mother properly 
Human bemgs, animads, and plants all 
depend for their sustenance upon what is m, 
or comes from, the ground, so that it is 
natural to speak of the earth as mother earth 
(;j) In the Umted States a day m May is 
set apart m honour of mothers, and called 
Mothers' Day (» ) A similar custom is 
gaimng favour in Great Britain 

The terms mother language (n) and 
mother tongue (» ) mean either a person's 
native tongue or a language from which 
other languages have sprung In the first 

sense an Englishman's 

mother language is Enghsh, 
and m the second sense 
Latm IS the mother tongue 
of Itahan, French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese 

When a man marries, his 
wife’s mother becomes his 
mother-in-law (» ), and 
his own mother becomes 
his wife’s mother-m-law 
Thus between them they 
have two mothers-m-law 
When a chemical solution 
has 3nelded up, as crystals 
or a precipitate, all its 
more soluble salts, the re- 
maining hqmd is called the 
mother-hquor {n ) or mother- 
water (» ) 

The shells of many shell- 
fish are Imed with a substance 
called mother-of-pearl (n ) 

This IS bmlt up of many 
very thin, transparent layers M©th«r — “ 

which make it iridescent or 
rainbow-like m its many hues Mother-of- 
pearl {adj ) knife-handles, buttons, and other 
articles are made chiefly from the hmng of 
the pearl-mussel found in tropical seas 
The ivy-leaved toad-flax, iLtnaria Cym~ 
balana, is sometimes called mother-of- 
millions [n) It is a favourite plant for 
rock-gardens 

A mother-ship (w ) is a warship which acts 
as a base for stores and repairs to a number 
of destroyers or submarines, and generally 
looks after them and their crows 

A mothers’ meetmg (« ) is a social or 
rehmous meeting attended only by mothers 
By a mother's son is meant a man, but the 
|>hrase is generally found in the form of 
‘ every mother’s son," which is an expressive 
way of denoting every man without exception 
Mother wit (n ) is common sense, orcunary 
mtelhgence, or one’s native intuition 
Teut word M E moder, A -S nt^dor , cp 
Dutch moed^f G mutter , akin to L mdtffr, Gr, 
mater, meter, O Irish mdihtr, Sansk mdtr 

mother [2] (mtiiA' er),,n. A shmy, gela- 
tinous substance that forms m vinegar 


during fermentation v % To form mother. 
(F motstssure , motstr ) 

The substance called mother, or mother 
of vinegar, is due to the action of a mould or 
fungus called the vmegar plant (Mycoderma 
acati), which seems to help the liquid to 
take m oxygen, thus changmg dilute alcohol 
into the acid liquid called vinegar The 
microscopic fungi are added to the beer or 
wme from which vmegar is made, and the 
liquor is fermented A mothery (mXyth' er i, 
adj) hquor is one containing mother or 
of the nature of mother 

Origin doubtful, but supposed = mother [i], 
mothy (moth' 1) This is an adjective 
formed from moth See moth 



Mother —** Tb« Spamsh mother and her child,** a painting by Sir David 
Wilkie (1785-1841), the famous Scottish arbst. 


motii (mo tef'), n A dominant motive 
or them© in an artistic production (F 
moUjt ddtail saillant ) 

MCany pictures by painters of differing race 
or period may have the same central subject 
or motif, such as an event xn hisloiy or 
mylhology Thus incidents in the hi© of 
Christ have furmshed motifs to artists, 
sculptors, poets, and dramatists of all the 
centuries of the Christian era, Pnde and 
its consequences form the main theme or 
motif in Dickens's " Dombey and Son," as in 
many another story In dressmaking the 
term motif is also used for an ornamental 
piece of lace or tnmming sewn on to a dress 
F , See motive Syn Subject, theme, 
topic 

motile (m 6 ' til), adj Capable of motion, 
especially spontaneous or voluntary , causing 
or producing motion (F mobile ) 

This word is used in zoology and botany 
(Dcrtain vegetable and animal * cells are 
motile, or able to move through a fluid. 
This moperty is called motility (mo tiF 1 ti, 
n,) The stems of the ruimer-bean or the 


MOTION 


MOTLEY 


tendrils ot a vine are motile, and able to 
twine themselves round other objects with 
which they come in contact The cells on 
the inner or concave side of the bend 
shorten, and those on the outer or 
con \ ex side lengthen, to effect this motile 
action 

L motus p p at movere move and suffix -tie 

rciotion (mo' shun), n The act or process 
of moving , the state of being moved , a 
gesture, or change of posture , a passage of 
matter from one place to another , tlie 
moving parts ot a clock or other machine , 
a proposal put forward at a meeting v t To 
direct (a person) by a movement or gesture 
v% To make a gesture (F mouvement, 
motion , fairestgne) 

As tlie hand of a clock in motion moves 
round the dial there is angular motion, smee 
the angle between it and any fixed line 
drawn from the dial's 
centre changes as long as 
the motion of the hand 
continues 

By a motion or gesture 
we can convey a great deal 
of meanmg A mother will 
motion children to remarn 
quiet because baby is gomg 
to sleep, and an official at a 
pubhc meeting may motion 
us towards a vacant seat 

A traffic policeman con- 
trols the movements of 
vehicles by means of dumb 
motions 

A motion-picture (» ), or 
hvmg picture, is a senes of 
scenes of moving objects 
projected through a tine- 
matograph film on to a 
screen, and giving the effect of motion 

In 1687 Sir Isaac Newton published his 

Pnncipia," m whicli he co-ordinated the 
prevaihng ideas on motion, and for the first 
time laid down a consistent system This 
contained three very important truths about 
motion, which were afterwards known as 
the laws of motion They were — 

(1) Every body continues in a state of rest 
or of steady motion m a straight line, unless 
it be compelled by force to change that state 
A confLicting force can mako it move from tlic 
state of rest, or, if in motion, can make it move 
at a different speed or in another direction 

(2) Change of motion is proportional to the 
force applied, and takes place in the durcction 
of the straight hne m which the force acts 

(3) To every action there is always a contrary 
loaction 

To take an example of the last, the motional 
(m 5 ' shun al, adj ) force with which a ball is 
rolled along the ground is opposed by friction, 
which in the end brings the ball to rest, 
makin g it inotionless (mo' shfin les, adj ) 

L mOiiO (acc -dn em), from movere move 
SVN n Move, movement, proposition, transit 
Ant n Immobihty, quiescence, rest, repose 


motive (mo' tiv), adj Causing or tending 
to cause motion , having power to impel" 
pertaining to motion or movement n 
which influences, incites, or urges to action 
a reason or cause , an inducement or 
incentive , in art, etc , the chief or pre- 
dominant idea in a design or conception 
i; ^ To prompt, or supply with a motive 
(F moteuY, qm acitonne , moitf, cattse, 
dessetn, moHver, porter d ) 

The motive power in a grandfather clock is 
gravity, or the falling weight , m a watch it is 
the elasticity of the tightly-coiled steel spnng, 
which imparts motion to the wheels Hence 
a dominant motive which determines our 
will to take a certain course is sometimes 
likened to a main^rmg Of a miser it may 
be said that greea is the mainspring of his 
life, meanmg that he is motived by the lust 
for gold 



Moti-w.— TI m motive power of thia queint<lookxiip motor^«ar, made as 
Ions ape as 1770 by Nicolas Cuenot, was steam 

The motive which prompts us to fly from 
danger is the natural one of self-prcbervation , 
it may be submerged and conquered by a 
stronger motive, that of patriotism or love, 
so that we face peril for the good of our 
country, or for love ol another who is in 
danger 

The word motivity (mo tiv' i ti, » ) means 
motive energy, and to motivate (mo^ tiv at, 
V t) IS to induce, to instigate or to set in 
motion Motivation (mo ti va' shun, n ) is 
the act of inducement Anything done 
haphazard or inconsc<iuently is generally 
motiveless (m6' tiv les, adj ), and the practice 
of doing things aimlessly, or without motive or 
purpose, IS motivelessness (mu' tiv les n6s, n ) 
iTom X- L %n 6 tlvits moving, h motus, p p of 
movere to mo\e, with agent bulli'v -lvns Syn 
adj Impelling, moving, nigmg « Idea, in- 
centive, inducement, re«ison 

motley (mot' li), adj Varied in colour , 
clad in variously coloured clothes , composed 
of different colours, kinds, parts, characters, 
or qualities , mixed n A dress of vanous 
colours, as worn by tJie harlequin in panto- 
mime, and formerly by a court jester. (F 
bigarrdf multtcOlore, habit bigarre) 
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The court fool or jester, whose task it 
formerly was to amuse and divert his royal 
master and the company of courtiers who 
surrounded him, was dressed usually m 
parti-coloured garments, a motley sort of 
costume composed of differently coloured 
patches He was a man of motley So to 
don or wear the motley has come to mean, 
figuratively, to jest or play the fool 

The mixed population that throngs the 
docks of a seaport is a motley throng 
Ongin doubtful See mottle Syn adj 
Diverse, heterogeneous, parti-coloured, vane- 
gated Ant adj Plam, simple, homogeneous 
motmot (mot' mot), n A bird related 
to the kingfishers, found m Central and South 
Amenca (F momot ) 

There are many species of motmots, which 
belong to the Momotidae family The bird 
is distinguished by its bnUiant colouring 
and peculiar tail It feeds on fruits msects, 
and small reptiles, and nests in tunnels 
The tail is long, the middle pair of feathers 
projectmg beyond the others, and near the 
end of the former is a length of bare quill 
from which the bird has mbbled the web, and 
then d shoit tip of feathenng not unlike that 
on the shaft of an arrow The bird is also 
called the saw-biU, and its cry is a croak 
Local mutative word from bird's cry 
xnoto^apli (mo' to grSf), n A form of 
telephone receiver invented in 1878 by 
Thomas A Edison 

This device was a rival to the magnetic 
receiver patented by Alexander Graham m 
1876 and still used It had a chalk cy Under 
turned by hand and kept moist by a chemical 
Uquid A small spring projecting from a thin 
sheet of mica pressed on to the cyUnder, and 
both sprmg and cylmder were parts of the 
telephone circuit Currents of electricity 
passmg through them varied the drag of the 
cylmder on the spring, and the mica 
diaphragm was thus vibrated, reproducing 
the sounds entenng m the telephone at 
the other end of the lino Though this 
motographic (m6 t6 gr^f' ik, adj ) receiver 
was very powerful it did not come into 
general use 

Edison invented also the motophone (mo' 
to fon, n) It is, m a way, the reverse of the 
motograph, and may be called a sound-engine 
A metal sheet, vibrated by sound-waves, 
worked a ratchet and caused a wheel to turn 
Moto~, from L mdi-us moved, and -graph 
motor (mo' tor), n That which imparls 
motion or motive power , an engine, especi- 
ally an mtemal-combustion engine , a motor- 
car adj Imparting or causing motion v i To 
nde or drive in a motor-car i; / To carry 
m a motor-car (F moieur, action, automobile , 
moteur, faire une course en automobile ) 

A motor may be actuated by a spring, 
by electricity, hot air, or water-power 
A petrol-dnvon engine is usually called a 
motor, but those driven by oil, gas, or steam 
we generally describe as engmes, although 
it IS qmte correct to term them motors 
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A motor muscle (» ) is one that moves 
some part of the body in obedience to a 
message sent through a motor nerve (« ) 

An open boat or small decked vessel 
propelled by a petrol-motor, oil-engme, or, 
m a few cases, an electric motor, called a 
motor-boat {n ) Many fishing-boats, life- 
boats, and ship's launches are motor-boats. 



Motor-boat — A motor-boat, with its bow wdl out 
of the water, raeins at full speed. 


and many saiUng-boats carry an auxiliary 
motor for use when the wind fails, or when 
manoeuvring has to be done under difficult 
conditions A large ship driven by oil is a 
motor-vessel (n) 

As an intemal-combustion engine is not 
easily made reversible, a motoi-boat has 
either a reversing-gear, which changes the 
direction of the propeller, or a propeller with 
blades that can be set by a lever to propel 
the boat either forwards or backwards 

A vehicle driven by a petrol-motor, oil- 
engine, electric motor, or a small steam- 
engine IS known as a motor-car {n ) The 
word is used most commonly of a rublper- 
tired road-vehicle for carrying a few 
passengers only Commercial motor-vehicles 
are known as motor- vans {n pi) and motor- 
lomes {n pi ) Motor-buses (n pi ) and motor- 
chars-^ -bancs (w pi ) or motor-coaches (n pi ), 
although engaged in passenger work, do not 



Motor<oach — ^Thu luxunoua motor-uoaub for loag- 
diatance traffic is fitted with a kitcbea 


come under tlie heading of motor-cais, and 
the word is seldom used of the motor-cab [n ), 
or taxi-cab, which plies for hire 

The majority of motor-cars have petrol 
engines with four, six, eight, or oven twelve 
cylinders There are now millions of motor- 
cars m use , and it may be claimed that, 
since 1900, the motor-car has revolutionized 
transport and greatly influenced our everyday 
hfc Specially built motor-cars have traveUed 
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at a speed of well over two hundred miles an 
hour 

A bicycle propelled by a petrol-motor is a 
motor-cycle (» ) Its engine has one, two, 
or four cylinders, and transmits power to the 
rear wheel through a change-speed gear and a 
belt or chain It is 
capable of great speed, 
and affords the cheapest 
and simplest means of 
getting from one place 
to another by mechamcal 
power, because it uses 
very little fuel and is 
hght compared with the 
weight it carries 

A motor-launch {n ) is 
a large boat for pas- 
sengers, driven by oil, 
petrol, or electric motor 
Every motor-vehicle 
in Bntain has to carry 
plates displaying its 
motor-mark (« ), or 
registration number 
This consists of one or 
two letters standing for 
the county m which the 
vehicle is registered, followed by the 
individual number of the car 

A motor-sign (n ) is one of a senes of signs 
set np at the roadside to warn motonsts 
of cross-roads, dangerous comers, twists and 
hills, and so on These signs have proved 
very helpful m preventing acadents 

The transport and haulage of goods in 
and by motor-vehicles is motor-traction (n ) 
A motor-tractor (tz ) is a motor-locomotive 
for liaulmg laden vehicles or agncultural 
implements 

The dnver of an electric train or a tram- 
car is descnbed as a motor-man (« ) The 
words motonal (mo tor' i al, adj ) and 
motoiy (mo' to n, adj ) mean imparting or 
ha vmg ,to do, witli^ motion ,One who 
dnves a, motor-car is called a motorist (m 6 ' 
tor ist, n ) i 

L , agcnt-n from mOtits pres p of movcre move 


mottle (mot' 1), v t To mark with 
spots , to dapple or blotch n A spotted, 
dappled, or vanegated appearance (F* 
bigarrer, moucheter, madrer , iache, mouche- 
iure ) 

The skm of healthy children has a faintly 
mottled appearance 
When sun shmes through 
a network of interlacing 
branches and leaves, a 
mottled shadow is cast 
on the roadway beneath 
The coat of some horses 
IS mottled or dappled 
with colour — ^greys, for 
example — and m health 
a well-groomed animal 
shows also a shaded 
mottling of the surface 
The edges of books are 
sometimes mottled or 
spnnldod with colour by 
the bmder to add to the 
appearance of the 
volume, and some of 
the less elaborate 
marbled patterns used 
for the same purpose 
may be descnbed as mottled 

Origin doubtful , perhaps related to mota fi] 
or a back-formation Irom motley S'! n v and 
n Blotch, dapple, fleck, spot 

motto (mot' 5), « A short phrase 
expressing some moral maxim or sentiment , 
such phrase adopted as a rule of life , in 
heraldry, a word or sentence used with a 
coat of arms pi mottoes (mol' 6 z) (F 
maxtme, apkorisme, devise ) 

The heraldic motto often expressed some 
guiding maxim of the family bcanng the 
arms, or related to some doughty deed of 
one member who had won honour in battle 
Frcqucnilv, too, there was a punning allusion 
to tlie family name of the bearer 

Tlie ancient motto, " fch dien/* of the 
Black Pnnee, is familiar to us as the present 
one borne on the arms of the Pnnee of Wales , 
It moans "T serve" It is thought that 4 



Motor^orol* — A motor-cyolc, with aidia-eax for 
oarryxns an additional paaaancor 
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some such mottoes are derived from the 
former war-cnes of the clans or families 
Many people to-day keep in their mind some 
motto which expresses their innermost ideals 
of conduct, and serves as a guiding star to 


Ital See moi Syn Maxim, principle, rule, 
sentiment 



Moaflon — ^The mouflon i« « wild sheep found in 
Sardinle and Corsica 


mouflon (moo' flon), n A species of 
wild sheep {Ovts mustmon) found in Sardmia 
and Corsica Another form is moufflon (moo' 
fion) (F mouflon ) 

The mouflon was formerly common over 
a great part of Europe and is tliought to 
represent tiie primitive type from which our 
domesticated she^ have developed The 
animal is very different in appearance from 
its domesticated relative, having a short 
hairy coat of a ruddy colour above and long 
legs hke those of a deer Tlio ram has 
massive cuived horns, and stands about 
twenty-eight inches high at the shoulder 
The animal inhabits lugh and inaccessible 
peaks of mountainous districts 
F , from L L mufron 

mou]ik (moo' zhik) This is another 
form of muzhik See muzhik 

mould [i] (m61d), n Soft, fine earth, fit 
for tillage, especially the top soil of tilled land 
(F terreau) 

Vegetable or leaf mould contains much 
orgamc matter which provides food for the 
growing plants The fine mould winch we 
can gather beneath trees and hedges is 
excellent for pot plants A moving plough 
turns over the furrow-shce with its mould- 
board (i« ), a curved plate of steel In some 
districts the mole is called mould- warp (n ). 

Coipmon Tout A -S molde , cp O H G molta, 
O Norse mold, Goth mulda Originally 
" crumbled See meal [a], mill 


mould [ 2 ] (mold), n A matrix or hollow 
shape in which anything is cast , the cast 
so made , that which serves as a matrix, 
model, template, or pattern for the shaping 
or forming of an object , in architecture, one 
or a group of mouldings , shape, form, or 
character v t To shape , to model (F 
moule, moulage , moulev ) 

A mould or template is used by a plasterer 
to form and shape a cornice or ceiling rose 
In the casting of metals a mould is made bv 
means of a wooden or other pattern, shaped 
hke the object to be cast or moulded, which 
prepares the shaped hollow in damp sand 
Into this matrix so formed the molten 
metal is poured and allowed to cool, thus 
receiving the shape and form of the mould 
itself The cast, or object moulded, is also 
called a mould The cook uses moulds of 
wood, metal, or earthenware for her puddings 
and jellies, and the candle-maker makes a 
mould-candle (« ), by pouring melted wax 
into a metal mould A mould may also 
mean a shaped template or pattern by 
which another object is cut, shaped, or 
moulded The mould-loft (« ) of a shipyard 
IS a great chamber on the floor of whicli 
full-sized moulds, patterns, or drawings of 
ship's frames and members are laid out 
Of two people it is sometimes said that they 
are cast in different moulds, or are of opposite 
character A substance is mouldable (mold' 
abl, ad') ) if it IS plastic and can be pressed 
into any shape desired, like day or putty, 
and the word is used of a person who is 
docile or susceptible to advice or influence 
Moulds foi castings are made by a moulder 
(mold' cr, n ) The moulder employed in the 
foundry of an engmeermg works has an 
arduous occupation He stands or kneels in 
cold wet sand nearly all day, and then to- 
wards evening toils perspinngly in a hot and 



Mould — A compositioa mould mude from u pear 
for mouldmK reproduotiona of tho fruit 


intense hour's work as the molten metal 
is poured from the furnace into the waiting 
moulds he has prepared 

M E molde, O F mole, mollc, earlier modle 
(F fnoule), iTOTa. L modulus, dim of modus manner, 
measure Syn m Cast, matrix, pattern, 
shape V Cast, form, knead, model, shape, 
mould [ 3 ] (mold), n A fur-hke coating 
of fungus that grows on damp animal or 
vegetable substances (F motstssure.) 
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If boots, paper, jam, cheese, etc , be left 
in a damp place for a length of time the^ 
become covered with mould Mouldy (mold' 
1, adj ) cheese under the microscope is seen 
to be coated with a dense immature forest- 
hke growth of fungoid plants, with erect 
branches, on the tips of which are borne the 



spores by means of which the moulds propa- 
gate and grow The state of bemg mouldy, 
mouldmess (mold' i nes, « ), is the forerunner, 
of decay Many diseases of plants and crops 
are due to forms of mould 

M E mowle, n , or mauled mouldy, p p of 
motUen to grow mouldy , cp Norw mttgla 
moulder [ij (mol' der), v t To turn to 
dust , to decay , to waste away gradually 
(F se ridmye en poiissi^ref ddpirir, fmidre ) 
Leaves that fall from the trees m autumn, 
gradually moulder away Many of the great 
abbe3^ and castles of Norman times are 
now mouldenng (mOT der ing, adj ) ruins 
Ongm doubtful , probably connected with 
mould [i] Syn Crumble, decay, perish, rot 
moulder [2] (moT der), n One who makes 
moulds See wider mould [2] 
moulding (msr ding), n The process 
of shaping, as m a mould , in architecture 
or woodwork, an ornamental strip outlmxM 
a comice, arch, capital, frame, etc (F 
moulure ) 

The cormces of buildmgs and rooms are 
decorated with mouldings m stone or plaster, 
havmg a pattern of ^ooves and projections, 
etc Wooden mouldings are used for picture 
rails, doors, wmdows and ' furniture, and 
lengths of moulding are cut up into strips 
tor making picture hames 
Mould [2] and -% 7 ig 

mouldy (mol' di) This is an adjective 
formed from mould See under mould [3] 
moT3lm (moo Iftw), « A pit m a glacier 
down which surface water flows (F« mouhn ) 
Except during frost, a glacier is contmually 
thawing at the surface Water collects and 
runs down the ice till it meets a large crack 
This IS gradually worn by the water into a 
de^ pit called a moulm 
F « mill (L moHna), from the swirhng action 
of the falling water 

moulmage (moo h nazh), n The opera- 
tion or process of twistmg and doubhng 
raw silk (F, mouhnage ) 

F = act Ot Tmlling 


moulmet (moo h netO, n An apparatus 
for winding up a cross-bow , in fencing, a 
circular swing of a sword (F mouhnet, tour ) 
The crossbow used m the Middle Ages 
shot a heavy bolt instead of an arrow, and 
was so powmul that it had to be bent by a 
portable machine, called a moulmet 
F, dim of moulm mill 
moult (molt), V t To shed feathers, 
hair, etc u f To shed or cast oft n The act 
of moulting (F muer, jeter, mue ) 
Birds usually moult their plumage after 
the nesting season During moulting they 
do not sing much, and are less active than 
usual Animals that grow a thicker fur as a 
protection durmg the winter months, usually 
moult early in spring 

Caterpillars are said to moult when they 
shed their skins, but snakes arc generally- 
said to slough their skins Wo speak of the 
first moult ot a canary 

M E mouietit A -S L mutdre change 

The I IS due to anology of words \ik.Q fault 

moulvee (mod' vi), n A Mohammedan 
doctor of the law 

In India this word has a wider meaning, 
being used among Mohammedans for teachers 
of Arabic and learned people generally 
Urdu muhil from Arabic moulawtyy (adi ) 
judicial , but used as n = mullah Sac mullah. 

mound [i] (mound), n A raised mass 
of earth, stones, etc , a hillock v t To heap 
in a mound (F rempart, di^gue, terire^ 
a^nonceler ) 

Mounds, heaped up artificially over a 
bunal-place, are the only traces that remain 
of some civilizations An aboriginal race 
of North America, called the mound- 
builders, has left great earth-works in many 
parts of the country llie largest of these 
mounds, m Illinois, is about a fifth of a 
mile long and a hundred feet high, and is 
surrounded by many smaller mounds A 
descriptive writer might describe storm 



clouds as being mounded up m the sky, and 
wo say that snow is mounded ujj by the wind 
Some of the largo game birds of the iamily of 
Mcgapodcs are popularly caUod mound birds 
{npl)f because of their habit of making 
huge nesting mounds of decaying vegetable 
matter in wmeh their eggs are buned to be 
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hatched by the heat of fermentation, and of 
the sun The mallee-fowl and the brush 
turkey are typical mound birds 
Originally a hedge or fence (A -S mutid pro- 
tection), but influenced by Syn Heap. 

hiUock^ pile, tumulus 



Mound — atatue of a Roman omperor holdina » 
mound in hia left hand. 


mound [2] (mound), n A ball of gold 
or other matenal, usually with a cross on 
the top, formmg part of a sovereign’s regalia , 
in heraldry, a representation of this (F 
globe ) 

The ball represents the earth, and the cross 
Christianity The mound may be part of a 
crown or sceptre, or it may be separate 
The regalia of England mdude the orbs 
or mounds of the king and queen 

F monde from L mundus world, earthly globe 
mount (mount), n A mountain or 
high hill , one of the fleshy prominences on 
the palm of the hand , a figure of a green 
hill at the base of a heraldic shield , the 
margin round a picture , a card on which a 
drawing is placed , a fitting with which 
various objects are ornamented, prepared for 
use, or strengthened , a horse prepared for 
ndmg , a step to help a horseman to mount. 
V t. To nse , to get on norseback v t To climb 
up , to get upon , to prepare for use or 
«how , to put (a picture) on a mount , 
to stage (a play) , to provide with or put on 
(ahorse) (F mont, niontagne,carton»niontiire , 
s^ilever, mootter d cheval , monter ) 

In poetry the word mount is often used 
to mean a hill or mountam It is also in 
common use as part of the name of moun- 
tains, as, for example, Mount (^abbreviated 
Mt ) Everest and Mt Etna The verb has 
many different meanings We mount a 
ladder , a king mounts the throne , a person’s 
blood mounts when he becomes angry and his 
face reddens , a debt mounts up as its total 
grows A gem is mounted or h^d in a metal 
setting or mount , fragile furniture or china 
may have mounts at exposed parts, and as 


microscopic specimen is mounted on a glass 
slip or mount 

A person mounts when he gets on horseback, 
and he is mounted by being placed on or 
provided with a horse, which may then be 
called his mount Guns are mounted when 
placed in position for firing a play is 
mounted, or produced, on the stage , a 
loom is mounted or made ready for weaving 

Infantrymen mounted on horseback so 
as to be able to move about quickly are 
mounted infantry (n ) The Boer forces 
during the South African War (1899-1902) 
were almost entirely mounted infantry The 
chief duties of mounted infantry are to escort 
artillery, seize positions, and reconnoitre 

When a soldier goes on sentry duty he is 
said to mount guard Anytlung capable of 
being mounted is mountable (mount' abl, 
adj ) A person who mounts in any sense 
of the term is called a mounter (mount' 6r, 
n ), and his action is described as mounting 
(mount' mg, n ) 

F monter from L L montdre from L mons 
(acc mont-em) mountain, hill Syn n Hill, 
mountain v Ascend, climb, display, nse, soar 
Ant « Depression, vale, valley v Decline, 
descend, dismount sink 
¥r 



Mount — ^Tho Duke of WeUinston with his mount 
looking at tke battle-field of Waterloo 


naountain (moun' ten), /? A mass of 
earth and rock rising far abo\e the general 
level of the earth , a great heap , a very 
bulky object (F montagne, moncean, tas ) 
For three years (1792-95) during the 
first French Revolution, France was governed 
by the National Convention The extreme 
democratic party in the Convention, as m 
the National Assembly befoie it, was nick- 
named the “ Mountain,” because its members 
sat in the highest seats This party, 
headed by Danton and Robespierre, brought 
in the Reign of Terror In Shakespeare’s 
” Merry wives of Windsor,” Falstaflf, a 
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—A slonoiu vista of snow-clad mountains abovo Chamonix, in Switzerland The lake, surrounded 
bjr ootton-arrass. is formed by meltins snow 


very fat charaxster, is very nearly drowned 
When pictunng such a death, he declares 
that he would have made ** a mountain of 
mummy 

Durmg the autumn the mountam ash {n ), 
or rowan tree {Pyms aucuparta), is made 
bnlhant by its clusters of bright scarlet 
bemes It grows chiefly m woods on moun- 
tains, and its leaves are formed of twelve 
or sixteen slender leaflets arranged m pairs 
In old days boughs of mountain ash were 
used as charms against witchcraft A 
mountain-battery (n ) is a battery of guns 
speaally desired for use m mountainous 
country Each gun can be taken to pieces 
easily and its parts 
loaded on to the backs 
of horses and mules 
Asbestos m some of its 
lighter forms is called 
mountain cork b 
moimtam leather (n ), 
mountam paper (» ), or 
mountam nax (» ), 
accordmg to which of 
these materials it re- 
sembles in texture 

A senes of mountams 
connected together forms 
a mountam-cham (n ) 

The Rockies in Norm 
Amenca and the Andes 
m South Amenca are 
good examples Scotch 
whisky goes bjr the 
name of moimtam dew 
(« ), because it was 
once made in secret stills hidden away in the 
mountams In some parts of the world, 
as Lapland and Chma, people cat mountam 
meal [n ) or mountam flour (w ) This is a 
substance composed of the flinty shells of 
diatomS; deposited by fresh water. 


To a person m a small boat a large ocean 
wave appears mountain-high {adj ), that is, 
as big as a mountain It seems to run 
moimtam-high {adv ), or mountains-high 
{adv ), durmg a ^eat storm Actually, the 
greatest height reached by waves is about 
fifty feet The mountain-laurel (w ) is an 
Amencan shrub with glossy loaves and 
clusters of red or white flowers Its botanical 
name is Kalm%a laHfoha It is also called 
cahco bush In the south-west of England 
a massive carbomferous hmestone. called 
mountam limestone (» ), is found lying 
immediately between the coal measures and 
the old red sandstone 

Speaking generally, a 
mountam railway (71 ) is 
one in which the gra- 
dients are steeper than 
one in thirty-throe, but 
tlio term is used specially 
of a railway with inclines 
so steep that a rack 
has to be used on it 
Some peaks m the Alps 
can be ascended by 
means of mountain laiT- 
ways 

The illness called 
mountam sickness (n } 
attacks people at great 
heights It IS caused by 
low air pressure, which 
leads to cUniculty m 
breathing, and for a time 
disables the heart and 
other org«ins A brown 
earthy material used in crayon painting is 
called mountam soap ) A mountaineer 
(moun te nOr', w ) is a dwellor among moun- 
tams, or a person who goes in for mountameer- 
mg (moun te nSr' iitg, n ), the climbmg of 
mountains for pleasure or scientific piuposos 
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Switzerland and Norway are very moun- 
tainous (moun' ten us, adj ), that is, they have 
many mountains People hving m Ireland 
sometimes use the word mountainy (moun' te 
ni adi) vci much the same sense, and speak 
of’ mountainy people, that is, people living 
on mountains 

The Majestic might be described as 
a mountainous ship 
It towers mountamously 
(moun' ten us h, adv ) 
above ordmary merchant 
vessels and harbour 
craft The passengers 
are untroubled by the 
mountamousness (moun' 
ten us nes, « ), or immen- 
sity, of the worst Atlantic 
rollers 

O F montatne from L L 
morUanea mountain, from 
L montanus pertaining to 
A mountain {mans) 

mountant ( m o u n t ^ 

4iit), n A paste for 
sticking photographs on 
cards, scraps in albums, 
etc (F cotie fixative ) 

Mount and adi suffix 
-ant 

mountebank (moun' 
te b&ngk), n A quack 
doctor , an impostor v % 

To behave as a mounte- 
bank (F charlatan, sal- 
timhanqiAe , charlataner ) 

The word originally 
meant a wandering jug- 
gler, story-teller, or seller 
of quack medicines, who 
mounted a bench in a 
market-place m order to 
perform his entertain- 
ment or boast of the 
wonderful qualities of his 
medicines Now we use 
it of any empty pre- 
tender who mountebanks 
it, and call his pre- 
tension mountebankery 
(moun' te bSLnk e n, 
n ) or mountebankism 
(moun' te bank izm, n ) 

From Ital montambanco (montare mount, 
on, banco bench, rostrum) 
impostor, quack 

mourn (m5m), v t 
express gnef or sorrow , 
clothes V t 
bewail (F 
lamenter ) 

We mourn the death of a dearly-loved 
relation, and probably wear moummg (mom' 
mg* n ), that is, the black clothing usually 
adopted m England by mourners (m6ra' 
to, npl ), who are then said to be in mourn- 
ing Durmg the period of moummg many 



Mountainear* — MountaUaeers outtiiiff a way 
in tlm loe-fall of n slaeier near Mont Blanc 


SVN 


in 

Charlatan, 


To gneve , to 
to wear moummg 
To gneve for, to deplore or 
plewrer, se lamenter , pleurer. 


people use mouming-paper (n ) lor their 
correspondence, that is, note-paper with a 
mourning-border (n ) or black edge 

A jet brooch, from its colour and use as a 
mourning (adj ) symbol, is called a mourning- 
brooch (« ) Some people wear a nng in 
memory oi someone they mourn This is 
called a moummg-nng {n ) Mourners also 
wear a band of black 
cloth round the arm 
, known as a moummg- 

band {n ) 

The closed black 
carnage or car m which 
mourners are conveyed 
to a funeral is a 
mourning-coach {n ) 
Great people formerly 
used a black mourning 
coach dunng the whole 
penod for which they 
were in mourning In 
Amenca a turtle - dove 
{Columba caroltnensis) is 
known as the moummg- 
dove {n ) because of its 
plaintive note 

Sadness is insepaz- 
able from mourning, 
and so a person with 
a mournful (m6m' ful, 
adj ) face has a sad ex- 
pression A mourner 
naturally thmks mourn- 
fully (m5m' ful h, adv ), 
or — ^to use a less common 
word — mourningly 
(mdm' mg h, adv ), of 
the one he has lost, 
and shows his feelings by 
the moumfulness (mom' 
ful nes, n ) of his attitude. 

Tout word M E mur- 
nan , cp O H G momen be 
anxious Syn Bewail, 
gneve, lament, regret, 
sorrow Ant Exult, joy, 
rejoice, triumph 

xnouBe (mous, n , 
mouz, V ) , n A 
small rodent belonging 
to the genus Mi4$, to 
which rats also belong, 
a kind of nautical knot, a mousmg pi mice 
(mis) v% To hunt for mice , to hunt 
patiently , to prowl (about) v t To hunt for 
persistently (F sourts , chasser les souris, 
rdder , chercher avec persistance ) 

In Britain there are three species of mouse, 
the common or house-mouse (Mus musculies), 
the long-tailed field-mouse (M sylvattcus), and 
the harvest-mouse (M. mtnuiu^, which lias a 
prehensile tail The shrew (Sorex vulgans) 
is also called the shrew-mouse, although it is 
not properly a mouse The short-tailed field- 
mice are voles The chevrotain (Tragulus) is 
also called the mouse-deer 
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The house-mouse is lound all over the 
civilized world, and its presence in a house 
can often be detected by a mou^ (mous' i, 
ady ) smell, which can be strong and disagree- 
able A mousy house, containmg many 
mice, has the quality of mousiness (mous' i 
nes, n ) Cats that are good mousers (mou' 
zerz, « pi ) are employed to catch mice, and 
mouse-traps pi ) are also used Owls and 



Moa>0 — Tl»o long-tfciled ficld- m o ii— , one of Bntam'a 
three species of moose 


kestrels go mousmg as well as cats, and, 
figuratively, we speak of persons mousing 
when they hunt about quietly and indus- 
triously Mouse-colour (w ), the colour of 
the common mouse, is brownish grey 

Certam plants are called mouse-ears 
(n pi ) because the leaves are coated with 
soft ha^ Examples are the mouse-ear 
duckweed {Cerashum vulgatum), the mouse- 
ear scorpion - grass (Myosotis arvensis) and 
the mouse-ear hawkweed [Hteractum Pile- 
sella) The mousetail (« ) is the name given 
to a plant (Myosurus mtmmtts) belonmng to 
the buttercup family, and distingmshed by its 
long fruit-spSre, which is like a mouse's tail 
A.-S mUs cp G maus, led ntUs, L mUs, 
Or mys, Sansk. mUsha- 
mouse, mttsh to steal 
mousing* (mous^mg), 
« Small yam fastened 
across the openmg of a 
hook to prevent a ebam 
or rope attached to it 
from shpping off This 
IS a device more often 
used at sea than on land 
It IS also called a mouse 
£ mouse and suffix -tMg 
xnousqpietaire (moos ke tdr), n A 
musketeer , a member of one of two bodies 
of mounted troops, armed with musketoons 
or carbines, which formed part of the 
bodyguard of the kmgs of France (F 
mousgueiatre ) 

The mousquetaires date from 1622, and 
were called Black Mousquetaires and Grey 
or White Mousquetaires uom the colour of 
their horses They were all men of high 
birth and were great dandies They present, 
m their distincfive cassock, an early sugges- 
tion of mihtaTy unifonn TTie teriSa mous- 
quetaire has been applied to various articles 


of women's attire that were supposed to 
resemble those worn by the mousquetaires 
Thus we read of mousquetaire hats, gloves 
cuffs, etc 

F = musketeer, trom moitsquet musket, Ital 
moscheito sparrowhawk , •aire from L -anus, 
denoting agent See musket 

mousseline fmoos len), n Muslin . 
a similar fabric of silk or wool and cotton* 
(F mof 4 ssehne ) 

Woollen mousselme is sometimes called 
in full mousseline-de-laine (moos l5n de Ifin, 
n ) Silk mousselme or mousselme-de-soie 
(moos iSn de swa, n) is a. thm fabric resem- 
bhng mushn m texture 
F as muslin See muslin 
moustaclie (mus tash')> n The hair on a 
person's upper lip, or that on one side of it 
(F moustaeJ^e ) 

To prevent the moustache from getting 
wet it was once usual to dnnk from a 
moustache-cup (« ), that is, a cup on which 
there is a guard Moustached fmus tasht', 
ady ) means having a moustache 

F moustache, Ital mostaccto, Gr mystax (acc 
mystaka) also mastax jaws, mouth See masticate 

Mousterlan (moo ster'' 1 an), adj 
Belonging to the last part of the early 
palaeohthic age (F motestdnen ) 

Moustenan flint implements, which are 
left flat on one side, were made by the 
Neanderthal men, a race that no longer 
exists, but which roamed England, Germany, 
and Ffnnce during the last glacial age 
F , trom le Moustter in south France, where 
important finds have been made 

moutan (moo' tan), 7 z The tree peony 
{Paeoma znoutan) (F moutan, ptvotm en 
arbre ) 

This large and beautiful shrub has long 
been cultivated in China and Japan It 
flourishes in the south of Europe, but is 
generally too tender for ftho lintish climate 
Chinese m&u-tang king of flowers 
moutli (mouth, n, mouifA, v ) n The open- 
mg which, in all animal boches, serves for 
the intake of food , the cavity behind this 
opening, containing tlio apparatus of chewing 
and sahvation, and in man and the lung- 
breathing animals tlic orgaas of articulation , 
figuratively, anything having a simiLir shape 
or function vt To utter pomjioiisly or 
affectedly, to utter rhetorically, to take 
into or put m the mouth , to chew , to tram 
(a horse) to the use ot the bit and bridle 
V To speak pompously or <iftectedly , to 
make grimaces or noises with the mouth 
(F bouche, gueule, ouverlure , dthlamer, 
mdcher, gueuler, gnmacer) 

hood IS received into tlie mouth and 
prepared there by mastication and mixture 
with the saliva for the early stages of 
digestion. The contents of the mouth are 
the upper edges of the jaw-bones, in which 
the tooth are set, and the tongue. The cavity 
IS bounded above by tlie bony and soft 
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oalates Under the tongue are layers of 
soft muscle known as the floor of the 
mouth 

The word mouth may also be used to 
describe anything similar in shape to this 
which IS an opening or an entrance to 
something that has a containmg or enclosing 
capacity Thus we speak of the mouth 
of a harbour or a nver, and the mouth of a 
bottle or a ]ug The mouth of a pipe in a 
musical mstrument as the openmg by which 
the sound is produced The mouth of a 
coal-mme is me surface openmg of the 
shaft 

Actors of the old melodramatic school 
loved to mouth their speeches — that is, to 
dedaim them in a pompous and affected 
manner Shakespeare used the word in this 
sense when he wrote in '* Hamlet ** (m, 2) 

' If you mouth it, as many of your players 
do ** To mouth at anybody is to make 
derisive grimaces at him 

A child given a dose of medicine may make 
a mouth or make a wry mouth at the nasty 
taste If one man knows something to 
another man's discredit, this second man may 
pay a large sum of money to stop the mouth 
of the first 

When a dog hears someone approaching 
the house it may give mouth, or bark 
loudly, to let its owner know that a stranger 
IS comina If a neighboui is down in the 
mouth — that is, much worried about anything, 
this baxkmg may get on his nerves If we 
are very pleased about anything and then 
suffer a disappointment we are said to laugh 
on the wrong side of our mouths 

A small musical instrument which is 
played by blowmg on metalhc reeds is known 
as a mouth-organ (n ), and the person who 
plays it IS a mouth-organist {n ) The mouth- 
piece (n ) of a bugle, comet, or other wind 
instrument is the adiustable pipe which is 



Month — Th« eruol mouth of a orooodflo open to 
roceivo it* pray 


placed in the mouth A tube, m which a 
cigarette or cigar is held between the bps, is 
also called a mouthpiece The spokesman 
of a delegation, -or anyone who voices the 
opimons of others, is known by the same 
name 

A large piece of cake may be described 
as mouui-nllmg (adj ), and so can a long 
sentence full of many-syllabled words. Each 


of these can be called a mouthiui (iuouth 
ful, n ) Sometimes a mouthful means only 
a very small quantity of anything If we ask 
a friend to wait while we have a mouthful 
of food we mean we are going to snatch a 
hasty meal 

A pompous speaker is mouthy (mou' thi, 
), talks mouthily (mou' thi h, adv ), and 
offends by his month mess fmou' nes n ) 



%. Mouth — ^The month of a small stream at low tide, 
near Whitby, m Yorkshire 


Mouthless (mouth' les, adj ) means without a 
mouth We might speak of lines that seem 
suitable lor pubhc declamation as mouthable 
(mou' ^Aabl, ad] ), but this is a word not often 
used Anything that hats a mouth is mouthed 
(mou' ^Aed, ad] ) Ordmanly this word is 
used m combmation with another adjective 
A many-mouthed chorus is one in which a 
number of people are singing 
Common Teut A -S miUh (for munth) , cp G 
mund, Icel munn-r Goth munth-s, also L. 
menium chm 

move (moov'), v i To make an altera- 
tion in the place or position of , to transfer 
from one place to another , to set m motion , 
to disturb , to alter the position of (a piece 
»n a game) , to arouse feeling in , to excite (to) ; 
to arouse to action , to suggest for discussion , 
to propose (a course of action) v t. To change 
place or position , to progress , to take 
action , to change the position of a jpiece in 
a game , to^make progress , to exercise one's 
activities n The act of moving , the changing 
of the position of a piece in a game , an 
action intended to secure some end ; change 
of residence or business (F transporter, 
mouvoir, nmuer, jouer, imoHonner, avancer, 
proposer, se mouvotr, s* avancer, tigir, jouer, 
marcher, diminager mouvement, coup, 
diminagement ) 

We move a book if we take it from a shelf 
to read it A business man may move from 
London to Liverpool if trade is livelier in 
the north than the south The hands of a 
watch are moved by springs and wheels 
The sight of suffering moves us to pity 
In a debate the first speaker moves or 
proposes a resolution In a game of chess 
lie players move alternately In some 
stones the action moves so slowly that we 
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lose interest If we are fond of games ajid 
outdoor exercise we probably move among 
people who share our tastes When we take 
some action that turns out fortunately we 
probably tell ourselves that we have made 
a good move 

One of a pohceman's duties is to order 
people to move on if they are loitermg or 
standing m one place and so hmdenng the 
progress of others Some folk seem to be 
always on the move, that is, they do not 
settle dowm, but keep travelhng about 

When we rise from the table after a meal 


we can be said to make a move At chess 
and other games each player in turn makos 
a move, m the sense of moving a piece To 
move heaven and earth to secure some end 
means to do everything possible 

A chair is a movable (moov' abl, n ), since 
it is not a fixture and can be earned from 
place to place If we speak of movables 
we mean ml tho household goods and chattels 
with which the furniture remover fills his 
vans, as opposed to those which are attached 
to the structure ol a buildmg In Scots 
law, movables are personal possessions as 
distmguished from real or fixed property, such 
ab laud and houses 

In our Church calendar some festivals 
are movable {adj ) — that is, they do not fall 
on the same date each year Eastor and 
Whitsun are movable feasts (» pi ) If we 
have the habit of dmmg at irregular times 
we may laughingly say that our dinner is 
a movable least. 

Anything that can be moved has the 
quahty of movableness (moov' abl nos, n ) 
or movability (moov a bil' i ti, n) These 


words are seldom used, mobihty bemg more 
usual now, both in conversation and wmting 
To say a person is moveless (moov' les, adg ) 
IS a poetical way of saying he is motionless 
Anyone who moves, or one who origmates 
a plan or course of action, is a mover (moov' 
er, n ) So also is anyone or anything that la 
a cause of motion The mover of a proposal 
or resolution at a meeting or m Parliament 
IS the person who brings it forward to be 
voted on A thing is moving (moov' mg, 
adj ) if it is in motion or if it is the cause of 
motion A speech is moving if it stirs the 
feelmgs of those who hear it 
A speaker may speak so 
movmgly (moov' ing li, adv ) 
as to bring tears to the 
eyes of his listeners 

What we call motion- 
pictures — that IS, the pictures 
wo see at a kinema — are 
known in the USA as 
movies (moo' viz, n pi V and 
the term movie-tone (« ) is 
applied to a kind of tallong 
film, or phonofilm, m which 
sounds as well as movements 
are reproduced 
O F movoir, Mouvoty, L movere 
to move Syn v Agitate, 

impel, instigate, peisuadc, pio- 
gicss « Device, piococding, 
step Ani V Arrest, calm, 
remain, stay n Pause, 

stoppage 

movement (moov' ment), 
« The act or process of 
moving , change of position 
or place , a connected senes 
of eftorts directed towards 
a special end , a method of 
moving , the moving as dis- 
tinct from the stationary 
part of a mechanism , progress of events , 
a division of a musical composition (F 
moiivemcni progrd^ ) 

If a person or thing changers place or posi- 
tion lu any wray thexc is luovcnient On the 
parade ground troops carry out movements 
or tactical evolutions A course of action 
on the part of a body oi persons with the 
hope of bringing about a desired end is 
spoken of as a movement — for uistaiicc, the 
temperance movement 

The movements of <i dancer are usually 
graceful In the novels of Sir Walter bcott, 
tho movement— that is, the development of 
tho plot — IS slow and interwoven with long 
descriptions of sconery Ihe works of a 
mechanical object, such as .i watch, aio its 
movement In tlie money-market, move- 
ment means a change m the value of stocks 
and shares, or tlio existence of activity in 
the market. 

In music, a movement is a division of a 
longer composition having a distinct 
structure and rhythm of its own Tho move- 
ment of a passage is tho manner m which 
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it moves, or its time and melodic progression 
In pamtmg and ardaitecture, movement 
usnsSy means freedom from monotony m 
style 

Scientists speak of the continual movements 
of tmy particles suspended m liquids, which 
can only be seen through a microscope, as 
Brownian movements (« ), because the 
phenomenon was first observed by the 
botanist, Robert Brown, m 1827 

SvN Activily, animation, energy, flux, 
motion Ant fixity, immobility, quiet, rest, 
stillness 

movies (moo' viz) 

For this word, and 
movie-tone, see under 
move 

mow [I] (mou), n 
A stack of hay, beans, 
or other field produce , 
a mass of hay or other 
gram m a barn , the part 
of a bam where com or 
hay IS piled up (F tas 
ds foyn, tas en grenter ) 

This IS an old word 
which IS now only used 
locally m England, stack 
and heap bemg more 
usual for the first two 


A -S mHwa , cp 

O Norse m^e swath 
mow [2] (md), V t 
To cut down (grass or 
gram) with a scythe or 
machine , to cut the 
grass from (a field, etc ) 

To cut grass by mowmg 
or mown. (F faucher,) 

A scythe or machine mows the iipe com 
or grass swiftly, leavmg few heads still 
erect when the work is done Figuratively, 
we may speak of a regiment of soldiers bemg 
mown down by the fire of the enemy 
A man who cuts grass or gram with a 
sc^he IS a mower (mo' er, w ) A machine 
which does the same work may be called 
•shortly by the same name The action of 
cuttmg grass or gram is mowmg (mo' mg, 
n ), and a maclune which does this work 
should properly be called a mowmg-machme 
{n ) In some parts of the country a mowmg 
IS all the grass or gram cut at one time In 
Amenca, a mowing is land on which grass is 
grown for hay 

A -S mdwan , cp G mOhsn to mow, Gr a-ma- 
&tn to leap 

mosca (mok' sa), n A soft downy 
material obtamed from the dried leaves of a 
Chinese wormwood (Artemisia, especially 
A chinensis) , any material used, like this, 
for burning on the skin (F. moxa ) 

Moxa is ^prepared m ttie form ot small 
cones or cyhnders, and is used as a counter- 
irritant to reheve gout, etc. 

Phonetic pronunciation of the Japanese name 



MowuMr-machiM — modem mewing>4niidime 
driven br a petrol engine 

p p. mowed 


moya (moi' a), « A word used in Spanish 
South Amenca for mud ejected from a 
volcano 

Origin obscure 

Mozarab (mo z^r' ^ib), n One of the 
Spanish Chnstians who were allowed by 
their Moorish conquerors to practise their 
own rehgion, a general term for persons 
who, though not Arabs by race, conform to 
Arab customs (F Mozarate ) 

In the eighth century a n Spain was 
overrun by the Moors, and their rule lasted 
until 1492 The Moonsli 
conquerors tolerated the 
Christian rehgion on the 
nnderstandmg that the 
Mozarabs, as they called 
the Spamsh Christians, 
were loyal and con- 
formed to certain 
Moonsh customs 

A ritual or form of 
church service more 
pnmitive than the 
Roman ntual was re- 
tamed A Mozarabtc (mo 
zSx' ab ik, adj ) form of 
the Mass is still said 
daily in a few churches 
in Spam 

Span fromAiabic;>z»£ifa- 
nh " would-bo Arab " 

mozetta (mo zet' a , 
mot set' a), n A short 
cape with a small hood 
worn by the Pope 
and other dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic 
Church (F mosette ) 

This short vestment is open in Iront, 
but can be buttoned It covers the shoulders 
and has a httle hood behind The Pope is 
usually dressed m white, but sometimes 
wears a red mozetta a little different from 
the one worn by cardinals 
Ital mozzetta, dim of mozza amice, hood 
mpret (mpret), n The title given to 
Pnneo William of Wied when he accepted tlio 
crown of Albania in 1914 It is a corruption, 
of the Latin imperatof ruler 

mucedinous (mu sS' di nus), ad) 
Mouldy , mildewed , like mould or mildew 
(F moist ) 

L mHoidd (acc -Jiuem) mucus, m Modem L 
mouldmess, mildew, from mUms slime 

mudi (miich), ad) Great in amount or 
quantity adv In a great or greater degree , 
to a great or greater extent , greatly ; almost 
n A great amount or quantity; an in- 
definite amount or quantity (F heaucoHp, 
grand, ahondant, oeaucoup, grandement, 
grande quantitS) 

If we say that there has been much 
ram dunng the night we may mean that a 
considerable amount of ram has fallen or 
that the storm lasted a long time If, in 
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describing an acquaintance, we say there is 
much nobility in his character, we mean that 
the quality of nobility is noticeably present 
m him , , 

A boj who IS much taller than his father 
has the quahty of tallness in a greater 
degree A sagacious dog may seem to reason 
much, or almost, as his master reasons 
If we hke a book very much we may say we 
are much, or greatly, impressed by it A 
man who gives large sums to chanty may be 
said to give much, that is, a great deal, to 
the poor 

Ii we borrow money we have to pay back 
as much, that is, an equal amount Collo- 
quially we say a person is not much of a 
swimmer if he does not swim well We make 
mudh. of our pets if we are fond of them, 
that IS, we can hardly do too much to give 
them a happy life 

Formerly the word muchness (milch' nes, 
« ) was commonly used to express greatness 
m quantity or number Now we only use 
it in the colloquial phrase, much of a much- 
ness, meamng practically or almost the same 
M E muche, later form of mucheU Modem E 
mxchU 

mucilage (mu' «i l^i), « A ^mmy 
matter obtained from the root, bark, and 
seeds of some plants and trees , a gummy 
mass , a gummy secretion m ammal 
bodies , gum made up for use (F mucilage, 
gomme ) 

The backs of postage stamps and the flaps 
of envelopes have a mucilagmous (mu si 
laj ' i nus, adj ) coating on them which makes 
them stick to another surface when damped 
The parts of plants yieldmg mucilage are 
steeped m water, and the sticky hquid thus 
obtained has many medicinal and com- 
mercial uses In America the useful bottle 
of gum, which can be bought at any 
stationer’s, is commonly known as a bottle 
of mucilage Doctors speak of certam 
fluids m our bodies which lubncate our 
]omts and glands as mucilages 
LL mUcxlSgO (acc -gtxi-em), from. L mUcus 
muciparous (mu sip' fix us) For this 
word and mucivorous see under mucus 
muck (miik), n Dirt , filth , manure , 
anythmg disgustu^g or vile vt To make 
dirty , to foul , no make a mess of (F 
ordure , saUr, soutlWr ) 

When a farmer spleaks of muck he usually 
means the mixture of dung and vegetable 
refuse that he uses at. manure Any unclean 
matter or substance is colloquially referred 
to as muck For exarnple, we may talk ol 
the muck in the streeV^ after a heavy fall 
of snow 

Farmers say tha^. akiivv. mucked a field 
when they have spread^ muck or manure 
on it A groom, howevef, will say he has 
mucked his stable when ht% has cleaned out 
the dung and dirt ’ 

In wmter, city streets aj?"e often mucky 
(miik' 1, adi ), that is, they are sticky and 


greasy from the mixture of snow and ram 
with dirt and dust This muckiness (mtlk' i 
nes, n ) is greatly inci eased if a thaw follows 
a heavy fall of snow 

CoUoquiaJly, a hard fall in the mud is 
a mucker (miik' er, « ) A man is said to come 
a mucker if he has a bad fall from a horse or 
if he makes a bad mistake m his business 
To go a mucker is to plunge heavily m a 
bog or swamp when nding, or to be very 
extravagant 

A farmer’s collection of manure becomes 
a muedk-heap (n ) or muck-hxll (» ) if he' 
allows it to stand in his yard until ready to 
be put on the land A 
mudkworm (« ) is a grub 
that is found on a muck- 
heap Figuratively, we 
use the word to describe 
a miserly fellow or a 
money-grubber 

We sometimes speak of 
a person who cares for 
unworthy objects or of 
one whose tastes are de- 
praved as a muck-rake 
{n ) This nickname came 
to us from John Bunyan 
(1628-88), who introduced a man with 
a muck-rake into ** Pilgrim’s Progress,” as a 
type of those who caie only lor worldly gam 

Probably Scaiid , M E muk, O Norse mykt 
Syn « Diit lilth, mess 

muckle (miik' 1) Ihis is anotlier form 
of mickle See micklc 



Mudk-rake — John 
Bunyan, who furat 
oaed the term 
mnok-rake of a 
worldly peraon 


muco- For thi»s prefix, and mucoso-, 
and the words mucor, mucous, etc , see 
under mucus 

xnucro (mu' krO), n A sharp-pointed 
part or organ The plural is mucrones (mii 
kro' nSz) (F mucron ) 

Many examples of mucrones can be found 
on shells, on the wmgs of insects and on the 
leaves ol plants A leaf ending in a sharp 
pomt IS said to bo mucronate (mu' kro nat, 
adj ) Certain precious stones — diamonds, for 
mstanco — are described as mucronated (mii' 
kro nat cd, adi ), because they have a similar 
appearance when cut 1 he tail featliers of a 
swift end mucronately (mu' kro nat li, adv ), 
that IS, in a long pomt 

L =» point oC weapon or tool (acc -Gn^ern) 
mucus (mii' kus), n The slimy secretion 
produced by the mucous membrane , a term 
used for other similar secrutions in animals 
and fishes , gummy matter, like gelatine, 
found m all plants (F. mucus ) 

When wo have a cold in the hc<icl wo 
notice that we have an mcre<isccl flow of 
mucus from the nose Snails and slugs, when 
they move along, leave behind them a 
distinct trail of mucus or slime The mucus 
found in the stems and leaves of plants and 
seaweeds is soluble in water but not m 
alcohol 

Any cavity in the body in which mucus is 
present, or a leaf that is covered witli a 
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slimy substance, is mucous (mfi' kus, adj ) 
Those parts of the body which secrete 
mucus Bxe hned with a soft membrane 
known as the mucous membrane (n ) 
On the mucosity (mti kos' i ti, n) of their 
parts depends our bodily health If they 
lose this muculent (mu' ku lent, adj ) or 
mucous condition we need medical advice 
and attention 

A snail can be called muciparous (mu sip' 
ar us, adj ) because it secretes mucus It is 
also mucivorous (mu siv' or us, adj ), because 
it feeds on the juices and sap of plants 
Secretions m animals and plants which re- 
semble mucous are described as mucoid (mu' 
koid, adj ) A genus of plants which grow 
on deca3nng substances are referred to as 
mucor -(mu^ kor, n ) by botamsts , popu- 
Tflrjy, -sye speak of these plants as moulds 
lie prefixes muco-, meaning resemblmg 
or, containing mucus or mucoid matter, and 
ipucoso-, meaning partly mucous and partly 
some other substance, help to make a number 
of words used in science Mucosaccharme 
(mil ko s^ik' a rm, adj ) matter is hke sugar, 
but cannot be formed into crystals A 
mucososaccharme (mu ko so sak' a rm, adj ) 
substance is one that has the chemical 
qualities both of sugar and mucus 
L = miicus mucus from no&e 
mud (mild), n A soft mixture of earth 
and waiter , mire , anjddiing worthless or 
poUutmg (F bou 6 , fange, vase ) 

At some seasons of the year the delta 
of the River Ganges consists of many square 
miles of mud brought down from the plains 
of northern India Geologists speak of the 
semi-fluid mixture of rock and sand ejected 
from a volcano as mud Colloquially we 
may speak of anytliing debased or doflled as 
mud To throw mud at a person is to abuse 
him or brmg disgraceful charges against him 
A sufferer from gout or rheumatism may bo 
reheved by a mud-bath (» ), which is a 
medicinal bath of hot mud mixed with 
sulphur and other mmeral substances Mud 
swept from the roads is collected m a mud- 
cart (» ) Mud-fish (n ) is the popular name 
given to various fishes that bury themselves 



Mudrfish.— Th* West African uud-fwh The four 
fin* look ISctt whip* 


m mud It IS applied especially to a large 
fish, found m still water m the USA, 
which is described under its other name of 
bowfin The wheels of bicycles, motor-cars, 
and carnages have metal, leather, or 
celluloid mudmiards {n pi ) attaclied to 
collect the mud thrown up 


Buffaloes hke to wallow in mud-holes (?7 pi ) 
— ^that IS, ponds filled with mud instcadf of 
water A steam boiler has an openmg near 
the bottom for the removal of sediment. 
This is called the mud-hole of the boiler 
The valve through which the mud is ejected 
is the mud-valve (w ) 

A stretch of ground covered with mud at 
low tide is called a mud-flat {n ) A man 
who haunts mud -flats for pieces of coal and for 
odds and ends thrown from ships is some- 
times called a mudlark [n ) This name is 
also given to a street urchm who turns 
somersaults in the mud to amuse spectators 



Mudlark — Mudlark* kuntins for pannaa*, which 
haTa bean thrown to them by amuaed spectators 


A mud-pie (n ) is made by shaping a soft 
lump of mud to look hke a pie 

The flat-bottomed boat, with an opening 
in the keel, that cames mud out to sea after 
it has been collected by a dredger, is called 
in Amenca a mud-scow (« ) A foot-soldier 
is sometimes jokingly spoken of as a mud- 
crusher (n ) A mud-slinger {n ) may mean 
a naughty child who throws mud, or else 
some older person who throws mud in 
the sense of making shameful imputations 
on his fellows 

A mud volcano (w ) is caused by bubbles 
of subterranean gas forcing their way up 
through masses of hquid mud Volcanoes 
of this kind are found m many parts of the 
world 

Roads covered with mud are muddy 
(mtid' i, adj ) A liquid which is cloudy can 
be called muddy So also can anything 
which IS the colour of mud or resembles mud 
If our brams are muddled or confused 
we may be said to be muddy To muddy 
(& ^ ) is to make mudd;/ It is possible to say 
that anything done m a confused way is 
done muddily (mfid' i h, adv.), but this word 
is seldom used The quality of being muddy. 
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or like mud, is muddiness (m'iid^ i nes, 

n ) 

M E mode , cp Dutch modden to dabble in 
mud. G dialect mott peat-bog (akm to E moai). 
Low G mvdde mud 

mudar (mu dar'), A genus of Asiatic 
plants belonging to the same order as the 
milkwort, cow-tree, and pitcher-plant 
The mudar jnelds a useful fibre and a 
milky juice which is of value in medicine 
Hindi maddr 

muddle (mud' 1 ), v t To mix up or 
confuse together , to jumble , to mismanage , 
to confuse or bewilder v t To become con- 
fused , to behave m an aimless or ineffective 
manner n A state of confusion, disorder, 
or bewilderment , a mess or bungle (F 
co'nfQndre, hrouiller, giver mal, emhrouiller , 
ddsordre, igarement, gachts ) 

We may muddle or jumble the contents 
of our drawers when searching through them 
hurriedly We have then reduced the con- 
tents to a muddle We may muddle or 
mismanage our busmess if we do not give 
it sufficient thought and attention Our 
bram may be in a muddle, or a state of 
beWderment, at the end of the day if we 
have studied for a long tune without a rest 
Many people are content to muddle on, or 
muddle ^ong, m their busmess, that is, they 
have no pohcy, but rely on chance A man 
faced by a task for which he has no special 
fitness may manage to muddle through, or 
carry it out without quite knowing how 
he did it 

A person who cannot think clearly may be 
saad to be muddle-headed {adj ) He is 
hkely to act muddle-headedlv {aidv ) and to 
show muddle-headedness {n) in everything 
he does Such a peirson wm get into trouble 
through his want of method and care, and 
will be called a muddler (mud' Icr, « ) by 
those who have to work with him 

From mud with frequentative suffix -te See 
mud Syn V Confuse, derange, mystify, 
perplex n Derangement, disorder, irregularity. 


untidiness Ant 



* 4 

Maeaoiii — A uuAzzin 
caJlias Mohawnmedimg 
to p rayer 


Arrange, dispose, organize, 
regulate, tidy « Anrangfc- 
ment, order, regularity, 
tidiness 

mudir (moo dSrQ, n 
The governor of a 
district in Egypt , the 
head of a village or 
canton in Turkey (F 
moudtr ) 

The distact under the 
rule of a mucIu is a 
mudirate (moo ddr' at, 
n ), or mudirieh (moo 
dSr' 1 a, « ) 

Arabic, from addra govern 
muezzm (moo ez' m), 
n One who cries the 
regular hours of prayer 
from the minaret or roof 
of a Mohammedan 
mosque (F muietn ) 


Bells are not allowed by the Mohammedan 
rehmon, so each mosque has its muezzm or 

ublic cner Five times every day at 

awn, noon, four p m , sunset, and midmght 
— ^he calls the faithful to prayer from the 
lofty minaret 

Arabic inuazz%n cner, from azana to call 
znufC [i] (miif), n A covering of fur or 
thick material shaped hke a tube, mto which 
the hands are thrust from ojmosite ends to 
keep them warm (F manchon ) 

Muffs were first used m France during the 
reign of I-ouis XIV (1643-1715) and were 
introduced into England by the gallants at 
the court of Charles II (1660-1685) Now 
the custom of carrymg muffs is confined to 
women As they are not practicable when 
umbrellas and parcels have to be earned, -^eir 
place has been taken by thick cuffs of lur 
or other matenal attached to the sleeves of 
coats or to gloves An old-fashioned word 
for a thick worsted cuff worn at the wnst lu 
this way is muffetee (mtlf e t6', « ) 

Perh^s Walloon mouffe, F moufle See muffle 
mua [2j (mfif), n A clumsy or stupid 
person , a clumsy action w i To bungle or 
make a mess of , to 
fail to catch (a ball) 
vt To fail badly 
(F benSt, ntgaud, 
gaucherte , gdcher, 
rater , ichouer ) 

A shy or silent 
person, or one who 
IS not good at games, 
is sometimes said to 
be a muff 11, m 
fielding at cncket, 
we let the ball slip 
through our hands 
we have made a 
muff or muffed it 
We muff in an exam- 
ination or test if we 
fail to pass The 
word muffish (mtif' 
ish, adj ) means 
charactenstic of, or of tjio nature of, a muff, 
and mufidshness (mfit' isli n6b, n ) is the 
quahty of being muhisli 
Origin doubtful 

muffin (mfif' in), « A spongy round 
tea-cake, usually eaten toasted and buttered 
(F muffin ) 

The sound oC the muffin-bell [h ) tells Ub 
that the muffin-man {« ) is going his rounds 
with his tray of niuflins and crumpets on Ins 
head A muffineer (mtlf 1 ner', n ) may 
be a castor with a perforated to}> loi sprink- 
ling muffins or other tea-cakes with salt 
or sugar, or it may be a covered dish on 
which muffins and crumpets are ber\ ed 
Ongin unknown Cp O h mouffiet soft brcaii 
muffl e [i] (mtif' 1), v t To wrap up or 
cover m order to keep warm, deaden sound, 
or conceal n Anything that deadens sound , 
a deadened sound , an oven for baking 
pottery or metals without exposing them 



Muff —A zirl with u 
muff, pauntud by Sir 
Jo«hu* Reynold* 
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to the furnace gases (F emvmtoufler, 
assourd%r, sourdine, four d moufle ) 

We muffle ourselves m warm clothes m 
wmter Smugglers used to muffle their oars 
when coming to shore at mght so as not to 
arouse the coastguard A muffled peal is rung 
on church bells when anyone of importance 
os dead Muffled drums are played by the 
band that escorts a dead soldier to his grave 
In excitmg stones we may read that con- 
spirators muffled themselves m long cloaks 
m order to avoid recognition 

A silk or woollen scarf worn for warmth by 
both men and women to-day is called a 
muffler (mtif ' ler, n ) Some years ago thick 
woollen gloves or mittens were commonly 
known as mufflers Boxing-gloves are some- 
times called mufflers because they deaden the 
force of a blow In a pianoforte the pad 
placed between the hammers and strings 
IS called a muffler, and m a steam-engme 
a device for rendering the escape of steam 
noiseless is also so called 
Dim of muff [i] 




mufile [2] (mtiif' 1 ), n The bare part of the 
thick upper lip and nose in rodents and 
ruminants (F museau, 
mufle) 

Ammals, such as oxen 
and deer, that chew the 
cud, and others, hke 
beavers and squirrels, 
that gnaw their food, 
have the end of their 
noscb covered by a 
mucous membrane which 
IS perpetually damp 
. This IS the muffle 

1*' mufle , origin obscure 
“p “■* *• mufti (mttf ' ti^, » An 


expounder of Moham- 
medan law , civihan dress worn by officers, 
pohee, and* officios when off duty (F. 
muphtt, habit civil, pSquin ) 

A mufti expounds the law and dehvers 
judgment according to the Koran, or 
Mohammedan bible His decisions are pre- 
served in the form qf memoranda, much like 
the decisions of our English judges, and 
used as precedents by his successors In 
Turkey the title is restricted to the official 
head of the rehg^on in the country and to the 
deputies appomted by him 

The plain clothes worn by officers, officials, 
and others, who usually apjiear m uniform, 
probably got the name mufti because they 
seemed loose and comfortable hke the robes 
of Mohammedan lawyers 
Arabic = magistrate, who gives fetwas 


mug^ (mtlg), n A drmking-cup without 
a hp but usually with a handle , the hquid 
contamed m this. (F gobelet, tasse } 

Cp Norw mugge. Low G mukks 


xxxugpg^ (pfig' er)» « The flat-nosed 
Indian crocodile, Crocodilus paiustns (F 
crocodile de VInde ) 


This IS the name given Dy natives to a 
man-eatmg crocodile found in the marshes 
of India, Ceylon, and the Malay Islands 
It has a broad flat snout and is about twelve 
feet long 

Native word 

znuggms (mflg' inz), n A children's card 
game , a game played with dominoes 

Each player turns up a card in succession 
When the top cards in front of two players 
match, the one who calls muggins " first 
gives his pile of cards to the other The 
player who in the end gets all the cards is 
the loser, or muggins 

A game of dominoes in which the players 
score by fives or multiples of five is also called 
muggins 

Mugg^letonian (rnilgl t6' ni an), adj. 
Relating to a rehgious sect that was active 
m the late seventeenth century and survived 
until the middle of the nineteenth century 
n A member of this sect 

This sect took its name from its founder, a 
tailor, Lodowicke Muggleton (1609-98) 
Muggleton was joined by his cousin and 
employer, John Reeve, and together they 
claimed to he the two witnesses foretold in 
Revelation (xi, 3-6) They taught, among 
other things, that when God came down to 
earth as Jesus Christ, Ehj ah, ruled m heaven 
as His deputy 

(mfig^ iL Damp and close , 

sultry , stifling (F lourd, itouffant ) 

A muggy day, when the atmosphere is 
close and oppressive, robs us of our energy 
both for wo:;^ and play. A room is often 
muggy when it has been shut up for a long 
time The state or condition of being 
muggy IS mugginess (miig' i nes, n ). 

A cozinexion with dialect mug (O Norse 
mugga) dnzzle has been suggested Svw Close, 
stifling, sultry 

muewort (mtig' w6rt), n Any one of 
several species of the genus Artemisia, 
especially Artemisia vulgans, the mother- 
wort (F armoise ) 

The mugworts are perennial herbs that 
grow in waste places in Europe and Asia 
The stems are branched, from two to four 
feet high, and thickly clothed with leaves 
The flowers grow in sprays and are usually 
red m colour All these plants have a strong, 
pungent smell 

M E mogtifort, A -S muegwort, that is nudgo 
plant 

mugwump (mttg' wiimp), n One who 
remams detaShed from party pohtics , one 
who professes to hold superior views , a 
name given in jest to a groat man or leader 
V t To act like a mugwump , to ddclarc one's 
independence 

The word mugwump is a corruption of an 
Atpierican Indian word meaning ^eat chief 
It was first used m its politicau sense by 
an American journalist in 1884 He des- 
cribed as mugwumps certain members of 
the Repubhean party who, m the interests 
of Civil Service reform, throw over their party 
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candidate, James G Blame, and voted for 
Stephen G Cleveland, the Democratic 
candidate 

Nowadays, anyone who remains aloof from 
party pohtics and one who criticizes both 
sides impartially may be called a mugwump 
or be said to mugwump The leader of a 
party or sect is sometimes contemptuously 
spoken of as the mugwump 

Muhammadsm (moo hSlm" a dd.n) 
This IS another form of Mohammedan See 
Mohammedan 

mulatto (mh ISLt' d), n The offspring 
of a white and a ne^o , any half-breed 
resembling a mulatto adj Belonging to the 
mulattos , dusky or tawny in colour (F. 
muldtre ) 

Span mulaio, from mulo mule (implying 
hybrid) 



Malberry — ^Frait and leaTM of the commoa miiU 
liOTTT, a natiTa of Porala Tha trea hM boon 
ooltiyatod in Europe for many centoneai 


mulberry (mtil' ber i), n Any tree ot 
the genus morus , the fruit of these trees , 
Hie colour of mulberries (F milre, 
rouge-brun ) 

The bladk mulberry, or common mulberry 
{Morus ntgra), is a native of Persia, but has 
been cultivated m Europe from a remote 
period It IS a small tree with a rough bark 
The fruit resembles a blackberry, and is 
called by botamsts a collective fruit, being 
the product of a whole spike of flowers It is 
used for making preserves and hght wines, 
or eaten as dessert 

The leaves can be used to leed silkworms, 
but for this purpose the leaves of the white 
mulberry of China (Moyus alba) are preferred 
The white mulberry sometimes grows to a 
height of fifty feet It was introduced into 
England in the sixteenth century, when 
England hoped to nystl France in the silk 
industry 

The red mulberry {Mortis rubra) ct North 
America is a tree varymg from forty to 
seventy feet in height Its frmt is not so 
pleasant as that of the black mulberry, but 
it provides useful timber* 

Possibly horn O H G m^Ubert, mUrbert, Jbrom 
L* tnOrus, Gr mOro>% mulberry 


miilcli (mulch), n A surface layei; of 
moist dead leaves, straw, or other vegetable 
matter used to protect the roots of young 
plants V t To cover with mulch (F 
paiUage, paiUer) 

In not weather, a mulch is spread over 
soil that has just been watered to prevent the 
evaporation which would otherwise take 
place In winter roots may be mulched as 
a protection from the frost 
Probably from M E nwlsH solt 
mulct (miilkt), « A fine v t To 
punish by .fining (F amende mettre d 
V amende ) 

A mulct IS an old word for a fine imposed 
for an offence against the laW In a wider 
sense it was used for any compulsory pa\ 
ment of money, as, for instance, for the 
benevolences and forced loans imposed by 
the Tudor and Stuart kings 

The noun is only used now with a histonca! 
significance, but the verb remains m common 
use A man may be mulcted tor letting his 
chimney catch fire and so creating a nuisance 
He may also be mulcted for not having a 
licence for his dog, or for driving too fast 
in his car If we say a person was mulcted 
m five pounds we mean he was fined the 
amount of five pounds 

L mulcta a fine, from mulc 3 ye to injure 
mule (mul), n The offspring of a male 
ass and a mare , a cross between two 
different animals or plants , a person who 
IS stubborn or stupid , a spinning machine 
invented in 1779 (F niulet, kybride, halourd 
mule-yeniw ) 

The oflfepnng of a female ass and a horse 
IB also popularly called a mule, though 
properly it should be 
spoken of as a hmnv 
Mules combine ihc 
strength of the horse 
with the hardiness and 
surefootedness ot the 
ass The mule proper 
IS a larger, stronger 
animal than the hinny, 
and so is more valuable 
as a beast of burden 
It IS used largely for 
haulage in the East, 
m Mediterranean 
countries, and among 
the mountains of South 
Amenca In Britain 
it IS seldom used except 
by the army 

A stupid, obstinate 
person or one who will 
never admit he is 
wrong IS called a mule , 
but the belief that a 
mule is stubborn and 
untcachable has been 
proved to be wrong The spinning machine 
invented by Samuel Crompton in 1779 was 
called a mule because it was a combination 



Mol* mule ts used 

lurgely for huulu^e 
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of two other machines already m use The 
vam spun on this machine was known as 
mule-twist {n ) The operator who worked 
the machine was called a mule-spmner (n ) 



Male — The mule for spuming mulei^wlst mveated 
by Samuel Crompton In 1779 


The black-tailed deer of North America is 
called the mule-deer (n ) because of its long 
ears A cross between a canary and a 
goldfinch or a canary and a Imnet is called 
a mule-bird (n), or a mule-canary (« ) 
The fern Asplentum hemtomhs is called tho 
mulewort (mfd' wSrt, n ) because mules are 
supposed to hke its flavour 

Men who dnve mules are called muleteers 
(mu le terz', n pi) To say that a person 
IS muli^ (mul' ish, adj ) is to accuse him of 
bemg obstmate or sullen, quahties which 
were once supposed to distinguish a mule 
To behave mulishly (mor ish li, adv ) is to 
behave stubbornly and sullenly Mulishness 
(mul' ish nes, n) is the quahty of being 
stubborn and sullen 
From O F mul{e), from L ftiHlus mule 
mull [i] (mtil), vJ To warm (wme, ale, 
etc ) and flavour with sugar and spice 
(F chauffer et Sptcer ) 

Claret mulled witn cmnamon and cider 
mulled with ^nger have been popular m 
their time The vessel in which the hquid 
to be mulled is heated is called a miiUer 
(mill' er, n ) 

Of doubtful origin. 

mull [2] (mill), V t To miss , to muddle 
n A bungle , a failure (F rater, gdcher, 
gdchis ) 

In cricket and some other games, to mull 
a catch is‘ to fail to hold the ball, or to mufl 
the catch To make a mull of thmgs is to 
bungle or mismanage them 

Origin doubtful Perhaps akin to muddle 
mull [3] (miilj, n A thin, plain muslm , 
butter-mushn (F moicssehne, toile de coton 
grossiire ) 

Dim of mulmul, Hindi maimed 

mull [4] (mill), n A Scottish name for a 
snuff-box (F iah^t^e.) 

A variant of mill [1], which had this meaning 

mull [5] (mill), n A headland or promon- 
to^ (F cap, pointe, promontotre ) 

This name is given to a long headland on 
the west coast of Scotland Examples are 


the Mull of Kintyre and rhe Mull of 
Galloway 

From Gaelic maol, Icel m^lt headland , 
perhaps akin to m€Ll%. snout 

ynunah, (mfil' a), n A Mohammedan 
scholar or teacher learned in sacred law , 
an officer in a mosque Other speUmgs are 
mollah (moT a) and moolah (moo' li) (F 
mollah ) 

Since Mohammedan law is based on the 
Koran, the mullah combines the duties of a 
judge, a clergyman, and a lawyer. In India 
a Mohammedan schoolmaster is usually called 
a mullah Leaders of Mohammedan re- 
ligious movements have been called mad 
mullahs,** chiefly the Mullah Abdulla, who 
held part of the Somah Coast Protectorate 
during the World War 

Arabic maula judge See moulvee 
mullein. (mtiT in), n Any plant of the 
genus Verbascum, with woolly leaves (F. 
mol^ne ) 

The common mullein {Verbascum thapsus) 
IS also known as Aaron's Rod It is a 
biennial herb found in Great Britain, often 
by the roadsides, and also grows in other 

g arts of Europe and northern Asia In its 
rst year it jbias a cluster of oval, downy 
leaves, and in the second year it forms a 
stout, woolly stem from - five to six feet 
high, with a dense, downy spike of yellow' 
flowers The wool from thus plant wis formerly 
used for lamp wicks Other mulleins have 
red, purple, and sometimes white flowers 
Mullein tea (« ) is an infusion made from 
mullem leaves 

M E molayn, A -F moleine , perhaps from 
F mol (L molhs) soft 

muUer [i] (mfil' er), « A vessel m which 
hquor is mullea See under mull [i] 

muUer [2] (mfll' er), n A flat-bottomed 
piece of glass or stone used for grinding 
and mixing powders and pigments on a slab 
(F mollette d hroyer) 

Perhaps from O F moldre (P moudre), L 
molere to grind 

mullet (mill' 6t), n A name given 
generally to fish of the genera MuUus and 
Mugil (F mi^e ) 

There are many species of red mullet 
{MuUus) of the family MuUidae, which is 
related to the sea-bream It may be dis- 
tinguished by its two long barbels, which it 
can depress into grooves at each side of tlie 
mouth The bright red colour of this fish has 
always been admired, and the Romans used 
to bring one variety, the surmullet (MuUus 
surmuletus), ahve to the table, so that tlie 
guests might behold the beautiful colourings 
exhibited by this fish, particularly as it dies. 
The under part is of a silvery colour, which 
serves to throw up the vivid colouring of the 
back and sides 

Like the red mullet, the grey mullet 
(Mugil) IS esteemed as a food fish, but it be- 
longs to an entirely different family, the 
Mugilidae It is a bony fish, generally in- 
habiting coastal waters, and is provided with 
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MoUet—Tha red muUet, a cUw reXaboii of the 
sea-faream and Taluable as rood 

a filtenng apparatus that prevents its gills 
from being clogged by the mud in which it 

hunts for food „ ^ 

M E and O F muUt, dim of L mullus, Gr 
myllos 

muUagatawny (mill i g& taw ni). « 
An EaSlndian soup flavoured with curry- 
powder This soup IS usually made from 
boiled fowl and nee Owing to its seasoning 
it has an extremely hot taste 

From Tamil mtlagu tannir pepper-watet 
mulUon (mar i 6n), n An upnght bar 
dividing two panes of a window v t To 
divideby mulhons (F wefieo/u, gatmt de 
meneaux ) 

The windows of many churches, especially 
thos6 m the Gothic style of architecture, 
are mulhoned, or divided mto two or more 
lights or parts by mulhons See momah 
Corruption of munmon, F moignon stump , 
cp Span muHon, Ital mugnom stump 

mullock (miir ok), « Rock contammg 
no gold , the rdfuse of rock from which gold 
has bjsen extr^ted (F stiriles, rehut ) 

* This word is used by gold miners m Austra- 
lia The unsightly neaps of earth and 
mullock left round abandoned workings m 
Australia, are now being treated by a special 
process which extracts further gold 

Ongmally from obsolete mull dust An 

Australian term 

mult- A prefix meaning many, much, 
several Another form is mum- (F multi-, 
poly -3 ^ plusteurs) 

A geometrical figure, such as a polygon, 
which has many angles, is saicf to be 
multangular (mfil tang' lAr, adj ) A 

honeycomb is multicdlular (mtil ti sel' u 
lar, adj ), or many-celled The printing of 
pictures in many different colours is known 
as multicolour (mtil' ti kQl or, adn ) printing 
We speak of the multicoloured (miii' ti khl 
6rd, ad] ) wings of butterflies, because their 
colours are so varied 

A bicycle built to carry several riders, one 
behind the other, is a multicycle (mtil' ti 
si kl, w) Before motor-bicycles came mto 
use, multicycles were employed for making 
the pace for racmg cychsts A crystal is 
multffaced (mtil' ti fast, adj ) if it has a large 
number of faces or facets 

L muUus much, numerous, large 
multeity (mtil t6' i ti), n The state 
or quah^ of bemg many , a manifold 
thing (F multiphciti ) 


This word is used chiefly m scientific 
and philosophical hterature to express 
manifoldness or an abstract quantity 
Matter is composed of a multeity of atoms, 
and hfe finds expression in multeities of 
organisms 

JL multus many and sufiix -tty, perhaps 
influenced by L L haeccettas mdividuahty, 
from L haec{ce) fern of hic{ce) this 

multifarious (mtil ti far' i fis), adj 
Having great variety , diverse (F dtverstfii, 
varii ) 

Any vast gathering or collection of objects 
that are different or diverse — ^the contents 
of a museum, lor example — ^is a multifarious 
collection A person whose reading is 
multifarious, ana who chooses books of high 
standard, is said to be well-read He reads 
multifariously (mtil ti far' i us h. adv ), and if 
he has a good memory, his well-stocked mmd 
will show the multifanousness (mtil ti far' i 
us nes, w ) of his studies 

L multifartus {multus much, -farius perhaps 
connected with )arl speak) mamfold Sy>. 
Different, diverse, manifold, vancd*’ Ant 
H omogeneous, similar 

multifid (mtil' ti fid), adj Cleft into or 
consisting of many divisions or parts 
Another form is multifidous (mtil tif ' i dus) 
(F mulitjide ) 

An example of a multifid leaf is that of 
the palm tree The term multifidous is used 
chiefly in zoology, to describe animals whose 
feet are divided mto many sections The 
geramum is one of a large class of multiflorous 
(mtil ti flor' us, ad) ) plants, bearing a number 
of flowers on one stalk The word multifold 
(mtil' ti fold, ad) ) means the same as mani- 
lold or numerous 

Disease which takes many forms or sliapes 
IS described as multiform (mtil' ti form, 
ad) ) Proteus, the herdsman of Neptune, 
was multiform, lor he could change his 
shape at will A multuniUionatre (mtil ti 
mil yo nar', « ) is a man who has several 
milhons of pounds, dollars, or tlie like — an 
immensely wealthy man A multiplate (mfil' 
ti plat, « ) IS a machine used for making 
quickly duplicates of the stereotype plates 
used on rotary presses It is also called 
autoplatc 

E multi- and L stem of findcrc split 
multiple (miil' tipl), ad) Contammg 
more than one , having many parts n A 
quantity contammg anotlicr quantity a 
number ol times exactly (F miuttple ) 
Electric trams in and around London are 
worked on the multiple unit system, bemg 
made up of a number of parts or units Eacli 
unit consists of a motor-car and trailer- 
coach, and can be used by itself or joined 
to other umta When a number of shops m 
different districts are owned by a single 
company they are known as multiple shops 
In arithmetic a common multiple («; of 
any two or more numbers is a number into 
which they can be divided without leaving 
a remainder For instance, y6 is a common 
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multiple of 12, 8, 6, since all these numbers 
go into it exactly, but 24 is tlieir least 
Mininon multiple (w ), because it is the lowest 
number that will contain ihem all A 
multiple or manifold thing is sometimes said 
to be multiplex (mhl' ti pleks, adj ) The 
multiplex or multiple system of telegraphy 
enables many messages to be sent along the 
same wire at the same time in either direc- 
tion The quality of being many or multiplex 
IS called multiplicity (mhl ti phs' 1 ti, » ) 

A person who has a multiphcity of duties to 
perform has many duties of various kinds 
A multiphcity of crimes may mean either 
many crimes of the same kmd or of different 
kmds 

L L mult%plus, L multiplex, from multus 
much, numerous, and plexus, p p of piectere to 
twist, braid, pleat Svn adj Many, multi- 
fanous, multiplex, numerous 

multiply (mtir ti pli), vt To 
add (any number) to itself a given 
number of times , to make more 
numerous, v % To increase in 
number (F muUtpher, aug- 
menter, se mvUttpher, augmenter ) 

When we multiply 231 by 6, 
we really add 231 to itself six 
times The process of addition 
would require a long column of 
figures, but, by means of the 
ride or process of multiplication 
(mill ti pli ka' shun, n ) we work 
out our sum as follows : — 

231 
6 

1,386 

The number to be multiphed — 
in this instance 231 — is caUed the 
multiplicand (mfil ti ph kS.nd^ n ), 
and the number by which it is Multitude ■ 
multiphed, 6, is the multiplier 
(miiF ti pli er, n ) The number 1,386 is 
called the product of the multiplication 
The si^ of multiplication “ x*' is employed 
to indicate this process, and by its means 
the above sum can be expressed as follows 
231x6=1,386 

A table showing the product of pairs of 
numbers, usually from i to 12, is called 
a multiplication table {n ) We memorize 
these tables in order to avoid the lengthy 
process of addition 

A plant that spreads rapidly over a 
garden is said to multiply In electricity, 
an instrument for intensif3ang an electric 
current so that it can be measured is called 
a multiplier 

Any thing or quantity able to be multiplied 
IS multiplicable (mtil' ti phk abl, adj ) or 
multipliable (mtir ti pli abl, adj ), and what- 
ever has the effect of multiplying is said to 
be multiplicative (mill' ti ph ka tiv, ) 

F miilHpher, L mulitjflicdre multiply See 
multiple syn . Accumulate, increase Ant 
Decrease, dimmish, divide, dwindle 


miiltipolar (mtil ti p6' lar), adj In 
electricity, having mor^ than two poles , 
in physiology, having more than hwo out- 
growths n An electrical machine with 
several magnetic poles (F nuditpolaire , 
dynamo multipolaire ) 

An important part of an electric generator, 
d5mamo, or motor is that called the field- 
mamet In a multipolar machine, or 
multipolar, the field-magnet is composed of 
a number of magnets, arranged in a circle 
with their north and south poles alternatmg 
A big d3mamo may have twelve, eighteen, or 
more poles, and some special generators used 
for wireless telegraphy have hundreds of 
poles or magnets A nerve cell that has more 
than two projecting parts or processes 
extending from it is called a multipolar 
cell 

From E multi- and polar 



-A multitude of onlookers oheerlns tke players at an 
important football match 

multitude (miir ti tud), n A great 
number , a veiy laxge crowd , greatness of 
number , the common people (F multi- 
tude, foule ) 

Important football matches are attended 
by a multitude of onlookers A stage play 
IS heard only by the audience m the theatre, 
but broadcastmg reaches the multitude, or 
the masses Multitudes, that is, vast 
crowds of people, gather near the Ccnotajih 
in Whitehall on Armistice Day ^ The 
matters to which a prime minister has to 
give his attention may be said to be multi- 
tudinous (mfil ti tud' 1 nus, adi ) They press 
upon him multitudmously (mill ti tfid' m 
us h, adv ), that is, m great numbers 

After committing murder, Macbeth, in 
Shakespeare's play of that name (11, 2), says 
that, instead of the sea being able to wash his 
hand clean, it is more likely that his hand 
will " the multitudinous seas incarnadine," 
that IS, turn them red with blood This is 
one of Shakespeare's finest hnes, and its 
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efiect IS due to the contrast between the two 
long, rolhng words of Latin ongm, and the 
two short and simple Anglo-Saxon words 
As examples of multitudinousness ^ul ti 
tud' m us nes, w ), or vastness of number, we 
may take the stars of heaven or the grains 
of sand on the seashore The rehgious 
doctrine called multitudimsm (mfll ti tii' di 
nizm, n ) places what is good for the many 
before what is good for the few, or for any 
one person, and is upheld by the multitudmi^ 
(mtil ti tud' m ist, n ) 

F , from L muliiiH id (acc -tn-em) multitude, 
great number, from multus much Syn Crowd, 
legion, populace, swarm, throng 

multivalve (mhl' ti vaJv), adj Havmg 
many valves n An amm^ with a shell 
consisting of many pieces or valves , the 
shell of such amm^ (F mvdUvalve ) 

This name is apphed to the chiton, a 
marine shell-fish havmg a “ coat of mail,*' or 
segmented shell, which allows the animal 
to roll up when danger threatens Some 
other molluscs have multivalve or multi- 
valvular (mtil ti vai' vu lax, adj ) shells 
From £ mulH- and valve 
multure (mtiF chur), n The toll paid 
for grmdmg gram at a mill , a percentage 
of ore paid to the owner of a crushmg-miU 
for grmdmg (F mouHtre ) 

In olden times peasants were generally 
compelled to take their com to the mill of 
their lord to be ground, and they were 
sometimes obhged to pay heavily for the 
grmdmg 

In Scotland it often happens at the present 
day that a man who rents land is bound by 
his lease to take his com to a certain mill 
to be ground, ]ust as in feudal days the 

g easants were so compelled The payment 
e ma k es to the mill-owner is called multure, 
and the tenant is termed a multurer (mtil' 
chur er, n ) 

O F molture from L L molitHra, verbal n 
from L moUtum, p p of molere to grind down, 
with sufGLx -Ur a 

i mux i [i] (miim), tnter Silence * adj 
Silent V » To act m dumb show , to play 
as a mummer (F silence^ bouche close > 
silence, m%mer) 

Mum's the word 1 " we sometimes say 
to a person to whom we have told a secret, 
meanmg “ Keep it to yourself " As an 
interjection the word mum is used by 
Shakespeare (“ Tersest," m, 2), where 
Stephano says to Trmculo, Mum, then, 
and no more ” 

Imitative of sound tluough closed bps , cp 
Gr my-t L mU 

p ciiim [2] (mtim), n A strong kmd of 
beer, formerly imported mto England from 
Germany (F btSre de froment ) 

In the eighteenth century •nrmTn was a 
popular beverage, and Pope speaks of a 
clamorous crowd being hushed with mugs 
of mum 

Said to be from the Brunswick brewer, Christo- 
phs Mwnfns , cp Dutch mom, G mumni* 


mumble (miim' bl), vt To speak m- 
distmctly, or with the hps almost closed, 
to mutter v t To utter m an mdistmct or 
disjomted w j.y , to chew with toothless 
gums n A mutter (F marmotter, mur- 
murer entre les dents, marmottey, mdchonner, 
murmure ) 

Uncertain about the answer to a question, 
a boy will mumble the reply , told to speak 
up, he may still mumble, but less indistmctly 
Ills words are just a mumble A mumbler 
(mtim' bier, w ) is one who speaks mumblmgly 
(mtim' blmg li, adv ) Sometimes mumble 
IS used of the manner m which an aged person 
eats bis food 

M E momelen See mum [i] 
Mumbo--Jumbo (mtim' bo itim' bo), n 
An idol or god of certain West African 
tribes , a malignant bogy , any object of 
superstitious veneration (F fStiche ) 

We use the word of any object of silly 
superstition, or of the idols worshipped by 
uncivilized peoples , 

Origin obscure , perhaps a parody of some 
native word 



Mummer — party of mummers, decorated witlr 
ribbons and coloured papers, starlint on a visit 


mummer (mtim' or), n One who acts 
in dumb show , a masked actor , a mime , 
a buffoon (F masque, jongleuy, bcUad%n, 
paillasse, comidicn ambtUant ) 

In old days people called mummers went 
from house to house at C'bnstmas acting 
plays usually m dumb-show The word 
mummery (mtim' or i, n) ls apphed now 
to any exaggerated display or ritual, and 
mummer is now used Jis a playful term for an 
actor , it IS also a contemptuous term for one 
who acts a part To bo a mere mummer 
means to bo a ridiculous, would-bo actor 
O F momeur iiom momer to mum 
mummy (mfim' 1), n A human being 
or animal preserved by embalming, etc , 
a dark brown pigment, a withored-up 
person w # To make a mummy of. (F. 
momte, brun de mom%e; momifier, enibcMmer ) 
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Tbe ancient Egyptians believed that be- 
tween death and the beginning of everlasting 
life there was a long period during which the 
soul and personality were separated from 
the body, and that at the end of that time 
they came together again 

In order to preserve the body for this 
reunion they were careful to mununify (mttm' 
1 fi, u O or make a mummy of the corpse 
The process of mummifying, called mummi- 
fication (mtlm 1 fi kS,' shun, n ), began with 
embalming, and the body was then wrapped 
in bandages of enormous length wound in 
many layers, and placed in a mummy-case 
{n ), a wooden or plaster coffin shaped roughly 
hke a body, sometimes painted outside to 
represent features and dress There were 
often as many as four mummy-cases, one 
within the other Mummiform (mfim' i 
torm, adj ) means havmg the shape or nature 
of a mummy 

F. momte, Ital mummta, Arabic mUtniyA 
from Pers mUm wax (an important ingredient) 



lUvsrunt 

Mammy — Mummies of Eayptien children, that on 
the right having a gflded oartonnage head«oa«e. 

mump [i] {mUmp), v % To beg v ^ To 
obtain by begging (F. mendier, gueuser ) 

An old name for a be^ar or impostor was 
mumper (marnp'6r, n ) Boxing Day and also 
St Thomas’s Day (December 21 st) are called 
Mumping Day in some parts of England 
from the former custom of poor people going 
begging alms on that day 
Doubtful , porhapb akin to Du toll mompen 
to cheat, or a special sense of B mump [ 2 ] 
mump [ 2 j (miimp), vt To mope or 
sulk , to mumble t; # To munch , to mutter 
unintelligibly npl Mumps An infectious 
mflammafaon of the glands about the neck , 


a fit of moping, (F s' ennuyei , bonder, 
monnev , mdcher, marmotter ) 

A person who is moody and mopish is said 
to mump R L Stevenson writes f' Letters ” 
1 , vi) ' It is better to enioy a novel than 
to mump ” In country parts the word 
sometimes means to munch, or to move the 
lips with the mouth closed, as though 
mumbling, and a sullen person is often 
called mumpish (mfim' pish, n ), or is said to 
have the mumps or the sulks 

In speakmg of this sulky condition, or of 
the ailment Imown as mumps, we usually 
treat the word as a singular Though this 
affection of the glands is not dangerous, 
the swelhng m the neck and the difficulty 
experienced in swallowing cause a great 
deal of discomfort 

Imitative See mump [il 
munch (mtinch), v t To chew noisily , to 
masticate with much movement of the jaws 
V i To eat with much movement of the jaws , 
to move the jaws up and down in the manner 
of aged people with toothless gums. (F 
mdchonner , mdcher ) 

Horses munch their todder, and we all 
hke to munch an apple, and then may be 
described as munchers (mtinch' erz, npl) 
The exaggerated movement of the jaws 
sometimes noticeable when aged persons talk 
IS also described as munching, and a person 
who eats noisily, or makes a great business 
of his mastication might be called a muncher 
Ongin obscure probably imitative and akin 
to mump 

mundeuae (mfin' dan), adj Of this- 
world , earthly , worldly , relating to the 
universe (F mondatne, tervestre ) 

Mundane affairs arc tliObc everyday 
matterb with which we are all obliged to 
concern ourselves Some people like to 
withdraw tbcir minds from the things ot 
this world for a short time each day, while 
they ponder on the spiritual or religious 
aspect of hfe To neglect the spiritual is to 
conduct one's hfe mundanely (mfin' dan li, 
adv*), putting worldly affairs before the 
higher things of the mind and soul The 
quality of being mundane is mundaneness 
(mCin' dan cs, m ), or worldliness, 

L mitnddnvts worldly, from mundut, world 
Syn Earthly, terrestrial, worldly Ant 
Celestial, heavenly, spintual 

■mini go (miing' go), n Woollen cloth 
made from infenor matenal, much of which 
has been used before 

Mungo is made from second-hand material, 
obtain^ by shredding old rags , this is 
mixed with pure wool and re-spun The 
result IS a fabric rather like shoddy, but of a 
better quahty 

There is a story to the effect that the name 
mungo became adopted in the following way 
A Yorkshire foreman who was engaged in 
making an expenment with this new fabric 
came to the null owner and said " It 
won’t go 1 " ** But it mun go I " {mtist go) 
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exclaimed the owner, m Yor k s h ire dialect , 
and mungo it has been called ever smce 
Ongin doubtful 

mimgoose (mtlng' goos) This is 
another form of mongoose See mongoose 
municip£LL (mu nis^ i pal), adj Belongmg 
to the government of a city or town , per- 
taimng to local s^-government in general 
(F mumcipal) 

A mumcipal undertaking is one, like the 
supply of gas or electricity, conducted by and 
on behalf of a town or city To municipalize 
(mu ms' 1 pa llz, v f) an mdustry or public 
utility sennce, such as a tramway service 
or water supply, is to bring it under muni- 
cipal control A mumcipality (mu nis i pSI' 
in, « ) is a town which enjoys seu^ovemment 
m matters that concern itself The mhabit- 
ants of such a town are governed, as regards 
internal affairs, municip^y (mu nis' i pal h, 
adv ) by councillors or aldermen, also called 
the mumcipality, elected by the burgesses 
themselves 

The system or state of local self-govern- 
ment m our towns is mmucipalism (mu nis' i 
p^ izm, » ), and one with expert knowledge 
of it a municipalist (mu ms' i p§I ist, n ) 

A municipal kitchen (» ) is a public kitchen 
at which a mumcipality snpphes cooked food 
cheaply to poor people what is called 
mumcipal trading (n ) is the engagement of 
mumcipahties m businesses of a xmd also 
earned out by pnvate enterprise, such as 
rovidmg water, gas, electricity, tramways, 
ouses, harbours, piers, etc Any profits 
made are used for the reductLon of rates or 
for other pubhc purposes 
L mUmctpSlts, from mUmceps (acc -ap-em) 
burgher, from mUinus obligation, capere to take 
mouufioent (mu mf' i s6nt), oi; Very 
generous , extremely hberal , bountiful 
(F ghUreux, libSrcd) 

A munificent mdivtdual is one who 
recognizes the claims that others have upon 
him, and his duty of usmg some of his wealth 
for the advantage of others less fortunate 
We owe many of our hospitals, schools, 
museums, and pubhc spaces to the mumfi- 
cence (mu mf ' i sens, » ), or splendid gener- 
osity, of wealthy people, who nave used their 
riches munificently (mu nif ' i sent h, adv ) 
From L mUntficus bountiful, from mtlnus 
(gen tnUnens) gift, duty, and from 

facerc, do, cam out Syn Bounteous, boun- 
tiful, lavish, liberal Ant Mean, miserly, 
parsimomous, sparing 

muniment (mu' ni ment), n A title- 
deed , a charter , a record or other docu- 
ment preserved eis evidence of a title (F 
archives, charts, Hire ) 

Any document which serves to defend or 
uphold a claim to property, nghts, or 
privileges may be call^ a muniment In 
some pubhc buddings^ such as coUeges, 
cathedrals, or the halls of learned societies' 
there is a mumment-room (« ), m which 
mportantpapers of this kmd are kept The 
Record Omce m Chancery Lane, London, is a 


mumment-house (n ). containing documents 
of value to the nation as a whole, amongst 
others the venerable Domesday Book ® 

L mUnimentum defence, protection (hence 
safeguard, guarantee), from mUnJre fortify 
safeguard 



Vroutn oopj/right 


Mimitloiu — MimiUon workws m a atoimc* idiad in 
a shall factory dorms tha World War 

mumtion (mu nisb 'un), n (Generally used 
m pt ) Mihtary stores, everything required 
for an ea^dition v t To supply with such 
stores (jP mumtion, mumUonner) 

This word ongmally meant fortification, 
and later denoted much the same as ammum- 
tion or the materials used to charge fire-arms 
Now every possible article that an army on 
land or a fleet at sea requires comes under the 
head of mumtions They include not merely 
arms, ammunition, guns, tanks, aeroplanes, 
and other things used in actual fighting, 
but engines, railway material, road-making 
plant, timber, huts, tents, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, coal, and thousands of other items 
Dunng the World War (19x4-18) Britain 
became a vast woikshop pouring out 
mumtions ordered by a special government 
department, the Mmistry of Munitions. 
Hundreds of thousands of persons — men, 
women, and young people — ^became muni- 
tion workers (n pi ) to help supply the huge 
demands o± the fighting forces 
L manftiff, verbal n from mUnfre, moenire to 
fortify, from moenia walla 
munition (rnfin' y6n) This is another 
form of mulhon See inullion 
muntjak (miint' n A small 

Asiatic deer of the genus Cervulus Another 
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spelling IS muntjac (mtint' j^k) (F cervule 

^^Tke^muntjak, oi which there are several 
speaes, is found in India and south-eastern 
It IS seldom more than two feet in 
height at the shoulder, with a long body and 
rather short neck The 
antlers of the males 
are short and simple, 
curving backwards 
and slightly inwards 
at the tips It IS also 
called the barkmg 
deer by Indian sports- 
men, from its peculiar 
shnil cry Specimens 
can usually be seen 
at the London Zoo, 
where they have been 
known to breed 
Malay mtnchek 
Muntz metal 
(munts met' al), n 
An alloy of sixty 
parts copper with forty 
parts of zinc, used for 
, sheathmg ships and 
' for ships’ fittings 
This alloy is also 
called yellow metal 
Named after G F 
Muntz who brought it 
into use ' 

muraena (mu r€' 
nk), n A genus of 
large marine eels (F 
murine ) 

There are over eighty species of muraena, 
which inhabit the warm seas of tropic«U and 
sub-tropical regions They vary in length 
from five to ten feet, and have a scalclcss 
skin, mottled with brilliant yellow or 
other colouring There are two pairs of 
nostrils, and the mouth is fuinished with 
strong teeth serving to crush the crustaceans 
upon which the animal largely feeds 
The Mediterranean muraena (M helena) 
W21S greatly esteemed as a tabic iish 
by the ancient Romans, who preserved 
it in ponds 

L mUya&na, Gr myraina, 1cm of {s)myros sea 
eel 

vamvage (mur' &3), n A toll formerly 
levied for the repair of town walls 
The walls of fortified towns were anciently 
of great ii^ortance for their defence, and 
it is not difficult to realize the necessity of a 
ton being levied for their upkeep Murage 
was charged on goods brought into the town 
for sale, or upon carts and wagons passing 
through from one gate to another 
L L m'Qiragtum, from L miirtis wall, and 
'Oticum neuter adj suffix 

mural (mur' al), ad^ Relating to a 
wall , like a wall (F. mural ) 

Men who built walls for enclosure and pro- 
tection qmte early sought some method of 
embellishment or of mural decoration 


Until about 



Mural •—‘A portion of a mural paintiaff rapresantias 
* The l4aat Judement ** It is twelve feet high 


Sculpture was employed, and mural painting 
of different kinds, of which fresco is one 
Hangings and tapestries succeeded these, and 
in the eighteenth century wall-papers be- 
came general 

1 1550 astronomers regu- 
larly employed the 
mural arc (w ), mural 
circle (w ), and mural 
quadrant (« ) for 
measuring the heights 
of stars above the 
horizon The place 
of these old-fashioned 
instruments was sub- 
sequently taken by 
the instrument known 
as the transit-circle 
It was a custom of 
the ancient Romans to 
present to the first 
Roman soldier to scale 
the walls of a besieged 
city the mural ' crown 
(n ) as a reward and 
honour The crown 
was a band of gold, 
indented at the top 
like the battlements 
of a wall 

L vnilrdltstTOvixmilyu& 
wall, and adj suffix 
‘dlls 

Murano ^lass 

(moor a' n6 glas), n 
Glass made at Murano, 
a suburb of Venice 


Murano stands on an island in the Venice 
lagoon, and for centuries it has been famous 
for the glass produced in its lactones, which 
is generally called Venetian glass The 
manufacture of glass beads is a mam branch 
of the trade 

The word Muranese (mur a nGz', ad) ) 
means belonging to Murano 

Muratorian (mur a tdr' 1 an), ad) 
Pertaming to Ludovico Antonio Muratori 
( 1 672- T 750), a learned Italian scholar and 
historian 

Muraton collected together ajid edited 
many hitherto unpublished chronicles and 
historical works dealmg with his native 
country Ho was the discover of what 
IS called the Muratonan fragment, which is 
considered to be generally the oldest known 
Western canon or list of the books of the 
Now Testament It was compiled about 
A D 190, and is wntten in Latin 

murder (mSr' d6r), w The unlawful and 
wilful kilhng of a human bemg t/ « To put 
to death thus , to kill cruelly , to spoil, mar, 
or destroy by bad use , to mangle or rum 
(F assassmat, meurtre , assassiner, massacrey. 

As denned in legal words murder is un- 
lawful homicide with malice aforethought 
It IS the intention that makes killing murder^ 
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that distinguishes it from manslaughter 
A soldier who kills a foe m battle does not 
commit murder, since the act under those 
conditions is lawful 

A person who commits murder is a 
murderer (mSr' der er, » ), if a man, and a 
murderess (mSr' der es, w ) if a woman A 
murderous (mSr' der us, adj ) attack is, 
hterally, one made with the intent to kill, or, 
m a figurative sense, one m which great 
violence and cruelty are displayed A 
machine-gun is murderous in the sense of 
being deadly, and to be murderously (mdr' 
der us h, adv ) cruel is to be cruel in a savage 
or bloodthirsty manner 

We sometimes say ” the murder is out,” 
rriAaniTig that a secTet has become known 
Another phrase, “ Murder will out,” means 
that the crime is sure to become known 
We employ a related phrase when we say a 
man murders a song or a piece of music, 
meamng that he spoils it 

M E mordret morthre, A -S morihor (Goth 
TTUMYthf), influenced by related O F murdye , cp 
D moord, G mord , akin to L mots (acc mort~em) 


mure (mur), vt To enclose with or as 
with a wall , to immure, n A wall 
(F muter, emmuret, ence^ndre, mur) 

This verb is seldom used now, except m 
poetical language, but we might describe a boy 
kept m from play as bemg mured up within 
the walls of his college Shakespeare used 


the noun in the second part of ” Henry IV 
(iv, 4), where the Duke of Clarence says of the 
king — 

The incessant care and labour of his 

Hath wrought the mure, that should confine 
it in, 

So thin that hfe looks through and will 
break out 

M E , from F mur, L milrus wall, rampart 
murex (mur' eks), n A genus of carm- 
vorous sea snails, of which one species 
produces a purple dye pi murices (mur' i 
sSz) (F murex ) 

The sea snail called murex belongs to a 
widely spread family of which at least 
one hundred and eighW species are known 
The stmg-wmkle is a British species of this 
family, some of which bore holes m the shells of 
barnacles and other molluscs The species 
which yields the famous Tyrian purple dye is 
known as purple shell This dyo was very 
highly esteemed by the ancients, and was used 
for royal robes There may still be seen on the 
coast of Tyre heaps of broken shells and 
places in the rocks where they were pounded 
as in a mortar It is exposure 
to the atmosphere which makes 
the colour, for when the liquid 
leaves the murex it is quite 
colourless 

L mUrex, oiigin dnubtlul 
muriate (mQr' 1 at), n A 
name for chloride, now only used 
commercially (F muricde, 
chlorure ) 

This word comes from the 
Latin word mu^ia, bnno, because 
bnne is a solution of salt, sodium 
chloride, or muriate of soda The 
word muriatic (mur 1 fit' ik, 
adj ) means derived from sea- 
water or bnne, hence used for 
muriatic acid, the old name for 
hydrochlonc acid, which can be 
got by the action of sulphunc 
acid on salt Munated (mur' 1 at 
cd, adj ) means impregnated 
with cnlondo and is generally 
used of mineral waters, and 
munatiferous (mur 1 a tif' 6rus, 
adj ) means producing munatic 
substances 

muuncate (mur' 1 k&t), adj 
Full of vSharp points or prickles , 
in botany, armed with sharp 
points (F munqud.) 

L mlirtuaius prickly, fiom mutex 
(acc bee murex 

murilorm (mflr' 1 form), adj 
Arranged regularly like the 
courses and bncks in a wall 
Botanists use this word of the cells in the 
tissues of some plants Some lichens have 
muxiform spores. 

L mUnts wall, and E suffix -form sluii>od like 
murk (mSrk), n Darkness , gloom 
Another form is mirk (mSrk). (F iendbtes, 
obscunU,) 



Murder — The murder of Louis de Bourbon, Pnnee of Condd, hr the 
Baron de Montesqniou after the battle of Jamao, 1469 
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We may speak of the murk and gloom of a 
November afternoon, and city dwellers know 
how fog sometimes makes the air murky 
(inSrk' ad^ ) or murksome (mfirk*' sum, adj ), 
so that objects loom murkily (mSrk' i h, adv ) 
or obscurely through it A black thunder 
cloud may hang murkily over the landscape, 
daxkemng it by its murkmess (mcrk' i nes, n ) 
M E and A -S mtrce , cp O Norse fftyrk-r, 
Dan , Swed morh dark Syn Daikness, 
filoom, obscurity 

murmur (mfir' mur), n A low, mdistinct 
repeated sound , a hum , an objection, 
hsSf-suppressed , a muttered complaint 
V t To make or give out a murmur , to 
grumble or mutter m discontent , to com- 
plain V t To utter in a low voice (F 
murtnure, plainte, munnurer, se plavndve^ 
dif$ d mt vo%x, munnurer ) 

Poets often speak of the murmur of a 
brook, or of the waves plashing on a shore, or 
of the droning murmur of bees on a summer 
day A murmur may also be a suppressed 
grumbhng by some discontented person, and 
when a crowd assembles the sound rises from 
them very like the distant murmur of a storm 
Shallow streams flow murmuringly (mer' 
mCa mg li, adv ) or murmurously (mer' mur 
us h, c^v ) over their beds Angry or dis- 
contented spectators at a football matcli 
may mutter murmunngly or protcstingly 
at some decision of the referee which they do 
not approve On a summer mommg one 
hears the murmurous (mer' mur us, adj ) 
bum of bees as they hover round the flowers 
L murmur, imitative and rcduphcalod 
murrain tatir' en), n An infectious 
disease of cattle and other domestic animals 
adj Suffering with murrain (F. dpizootie, 
atte%nt de V^pizootia ) 

An epidemic of murrain is dreaded by the 
farmer, for one form is the foot-and-mouth 
disease, which causes such loss of cattle and 
other livestock. In Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ” (ii, i), Titama says 
to Oberon — 

The fold stands empty in the drownod 
field. 

And crows arc fatted with the murrain Hock 
The word has also been used m the sense 
oi a plague or pestilence, both literally and 
figuratively 

M E moreine, O F monne , cp Span morrifia 
murrain, from L morl die. pori&h 

murrey (mtir^ i), adj Of a dark red 
colour, like the mulberry (F rouge brun ) 

M F fnor6e, from L mCrunt mulberry 
murrliine (miir' m , mflr^ in), adj 
Made from murra, a material used by the 
ancients for vases and wine cups (F 
murrhin ) 

The word is now generally used of a 
kind of doheate ware imported from the 
East, made from fluor-spar The material 
called murra by the Romans has been 
variously supposed to be onyx, jade, porce- 
lain, or fluor-spar 

L murrkxnus, from murra the material 
employed, which has never been identified 


Musca (mils' ka), n The genus of 
insects containing the house - flies i>l 
muscae (mfls' kg] 

The httle specks that sometimes seem to 
move before our eyes are called muscae or, 
in full, muscae vohtantes (L " hovering flies ”) 

muscadel (mbs ka del'), n A sweet wine 
produced in Italy, Spam, and France , the 
variety of grape from which this is made , 
{pi ) raisms prepared from the muscadel 
grapes Other forms are muscatel (mils ka 
tel') and muscat (mtts' kat) (F muscat ) 

The muscadel of Languedoc, in the south 
of France, is a sweet white wine, but m other 
places both red and white wine are given 
this name 

There are several kmds of muscadme (miis' 
ka din , mtls' k& din, n), a grape which 
yields both red and wmte muscadel or 
muscadme {adj ) wines Muscadel raisins, or 
muscatels, eaten with almonds, are delicious, 
and fitly grace our tables at Christmas and 
other festive times 

O F from O Ital moscaiello dim. musco musk, 
from nch flavour 

muscardine (mtis' kar dm , mus kar' dm), 
n A silkworm disease caused by a fungus , 
the fungus {Botrytis bassiana) causing this 
(F muscardtne ) 

F , Ital moscardmo nutmeg 



in Mrath«m Europ* and w««t«m Aatiu 


IMEuscan (mils kar' i), m A genus of 
bulbous plants including the grape-hyacinth. 
(F. muscart ) 

Two well-known members of the genus are 
the grape-hyaemth and the starch grape- 
hyaemth, the one having a scent resembling 
musk and the other smelling hke starch 
The grape-hyaemth {M moschatum) is 
widely distributed over southern Europe and 
western Asia ; the other (Af racemosum), 
while having approximately the same dis- 
tribution, is also found as a denizen m the 
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sandy pastures of Cambridge, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk ^ 

muscat (mus' k3.t) This word, and 
muscatel, are equivalent to muscadel See 
muscadel 

musci (mas' ki), n pi The true mosses 
(F muscin^es ) 

The musci form one of the two great 
divisions of the Bryophyta, the other being 
the Liverworts or Kfepaticae They are found 
everywhere, and are very small leafy plants 
with dehcate, slender stems Usually they 
grow m tufts, but sometimes are spread mto 
carpet-like masses These plants have no 
true roots, and the leaves are very simple in 
structure, consisting usually of a smgle layer 
of cells Mosses have no true vessels m their 
structure , they are able to absorb and 
store up water, which is given up again m 
dry weather 

PI of L musaus moss 

muscle (mils' 1), ^ A band or bundle 
of fibres which by contracting moves some 
art of the body, tissue composed of such 
bres , bodily strength (F muscle, vigueur ) 
What 13 commonly called the “ lean ’* in 
a joint of meat is almost all muscle At each 
end a muscle is attached to some part 
When its fibres shorten and thicken the 
muscle draws the two parts nearer together 
The voluntary muscles, such as those of the 
hmbs, act m obedience to the will and can 
be seen at work, but many of the muscles of 
the inner parts of the body, such as the 
heart and intestines, are unseen and are 
beyond our control, though vastly important 
A boy is usually very proud of his muscle, 
however httle he may have As he grows 
up and his strength mcreases he can run 
or endure strain because his muscles have 
developed 

The arms of a blacksmith need to be well 
muscled (mfis' Id, adj ) owing to his heavy 
work, and the effect of his constant use of 
the muscles is to develop them and make 
them strong Even the weakest person is 
not muscldess (mils' 1 cs, adj ), since 
without muscle one could not live In a 
figurative sense the word muscloless means 
weak. 

F , from L inusculus dim of mouse 

Mussel IS a doublet 

mtuscoid (mils' koid), adj In botany, 
xesembling moss n A moss-hke plant 
(F tenant des muscindes ) 

This IS a term applied to plants resembling 
the musci, or true mosses, and also used 
generally to mean moss-hke The bog club- 
moss IS a low, moss-like plant, and therefore 
a muscoid plant Muscology (mils kol' o 
]i, n h or bryology, is the science of mosses, 
and the person who studies mosses may be 
called a muscology (mils kol' 6 jist, « ) 

L muscus with E sulfix -otd 
muscovado (mils ko va' d6), n Un- 
refined cane sugar (F mosconade, sucre brut ) 
The word muscovado was given by the 
Spanish planters in the West Indies to the 


unrefined sugar left when the cane-jmee is 
boiled and evaporated, and the molasses 
drained off Sugar in this raw stage is 
dark-coloured and moist It is refin^ bv 
bemg dissolved, strained, clarified, and boiled 
till it forms crystals 

From Span mascabado unrefined 
Muscovite (mtis' ko vit), n A native 
of Muscovy, an old name for Russia , mica 
adj Relatmg to Muscovy , Russian (F 
moscovite, mica ) 

This word was formerly used for the 
mhabitants of Russia, so named from 
Moscow, which was its capital Under the 
name of Muscovy glass, mica was once used 
for glazmg wmdows The Muscovy duck (n ) 
or musk-duck (Cairina moschaia), is a hand- 
some bird, native to Central and South 
America, and often kgpt for ornament in 
parks and like places Its plumage above is 
a glossy green, and it has a crested head 
From Rus Moskova Moscow 



Miuoular — >TIm saparb mu«oalar d#v«]opm«nc of an 
athloto portraTod in bronaa by Lord Laigbton 
(1830-96), Prosldant of tba Royal Academy of Arts 


muscular (nifis' ku lar), adj Consisting 
of muscle , relating to or done by the 
muscles , having large muscles , strong 
(F musculatre, muscle, nerveux ) 

The muscles are made ii}> of inubcular 
tissue Muscular rheumatism affects them 
painfully, sometimes causing agony as well as 
inconvcmcnco lixhibitions by professional 
strong men arc occasions for them to display 
their muscular prowess, such persons having 
well-developed muscles, or being muscularly 
(mils' ku 1^ li, adv ) strong 
Muscular Christianity was preaclied by 
Kingsley, author of " Westward Ho \ '* m 
the latter part of last century, 1 le advocated 
culture of the body by vigorous exercise and 
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athletics in order to maintain that state of 
health and fitness which should help a man 
to be truly rehgious His idea that a religious 
man need not be weak or namby-pamby, 
and that true Christianity was no bar to the 
full and reasonable enjoyment of sports and 
games was a novel idea to some 
The muscularity (mfis ku Hr' i ti, « ), or 
muscular development, of a person depends 
largely on how much he exercises himself 
mu^ularly The way m which muscles are 
arranged in a hmb or body is its musculature 
(mlis' ku la chur, n ) 

Mjiern L musculdns See muscle Syn 
B rawny, powerful, vigorous Ant Puny, weakly 
Muse [i] (muz), n In Greek mythology, 
one of the mne goddesses who presided over 
the different branches of literature , poetical 
inspiration or Remus (F muse ) 

The Greek Muses were the fabled daughters 
of Zeus and Mnemosyne The following is a 
list of their names with the subject sacred to 
each Cho (history), Euterpe (lync poetry^, 
Thalia (comedy), Melpomene (tragedy), 
Terpsichore (dancing and song), Erato (love 
poetry), Polyhymnia (sacred poetry), Urania 
(astronomy), and Calhope (epic poetry) 

The Muses were belie\ ed to haunt Mount 
Hehcon, in Boeotia, under Apollo, the 
ot poetiy, their patron and leader No 
offerings were made to them, but a poet 
m ancient times often dedicated 
to them his versos, and asked for 
their aid In the wider sense 
the muse typifies the source of 
poetic inspiration and represents 
the goddess of song 
Gr motisa 

muse [2] (muz), v i To 
meditate or ponder, to indulge 
m reverie , to gaze dreamily 
V t To think over reflectively 
n Reflective thought , a fit of 
abstraction, a reverie (F 
m 6 dit£Y, rifl^chtr, rSverte ) 

An illustration of the verb m 
its intransitive sense is given m 
Shakespeare’s " Two Gentlemen 
of Verona " (u, i), where he 
writes " Why muse you, sir? 

*Tis dinner time ” In “ The 
Tempest ” (ui, 3), Alonso says 
“ I cannot too much muse such 
shapes ” A person m a brown 
study is a muser (miiz' er, n ) 

At the close of a busy or eventful day 
we like to meditate musingly (miiz' mg 
h, adv ), or reflectively, on its happenings 
O F mu^er to muse, behave dreamily, origin- 
ally of a dog, to smff the air, from muse muzzle , 
]^erhap3 influenced by muse [ij See muzzle 
bYN Cogitate, consider, meditate, ponder, 
ruminate 

musette (mu zet^, n A reed instrument 
resembling the oboe , a small bagpipe 
formerly used m France (F. musette ) 

The musette 'had a shorter drone than the 
Scottish bcigpipe, and had a more Unuted 


compass , its name is borne by an organ 
stop, sounding like the oboe, and is also 
applied to a piece of dance-music, wntteu 
with a drone-hke bass, imitating the musette 

F dim of O F muse bagpipe 

museum (mu ze' um), n A collection 
of objects connected with art, antiquities, 
science, or literature , the apartment or 
building in which these are preseiwed and 
shown (F musie ) 

A museum is designed for education and 
research England is rich in her museums, 
the oldest of which is the Ashmolean at 
Oxford, founded m 1679 The British 
Museum contains a priceless collection of rare 
and interesting objects, which it has taken 
many years, infinite patience, and vast sums 
of money to bring together It is no wonder 
that people from aJl parts of the earth visit 
it constantly 

Besides the British Museum, London is 
well provided with other museums, devoted 
to special subjects or groups of subjects The 
chief of them are the South Kensington 
(natural history) Museum, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (science and art), the Royal 
United Services Museum (weapons and 
armour), the Wallace Collection (art), and 
the London Museum The term museum is 
sometimes applied on the Continent, though 
not m England, to a picture gallery 



Mumuib ‘—F ittinK taath to the dkoloton of an African rhinocaroa 
in the Natoraf Histonr Miuonm at Sonth Kentlnsten, London 

A museographer (mu ze og' ra fer, ) is a 
person engaged in museography (mu ze og' 
ra fi, « ), or the making ot catalogues of 
objects in a museum , while a museologist 
(mu ze ol' o jxst, « ) is an expert in museology 
(mu ze ol' o ji, « ), the science of arranguig 
and managing museums 

L , from Gr mouseion a seat of the Muses, a 
university 

znush. (miish), n A soft, pulpy mass 
(F. pdte, purde ) 

In America a kind of pomdge made with 
maize meal is called mush Thawing snow 
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IS mushy (miish' i, adj ), and its mushiness 
(mush' 1 nes, n ) is very unpleasant. 

Perhaps a form of mash 

xnushrooxxi (miish' rum), n An umbrella- 
shaped edible fungus, especially the meadow 
mushroom {Agartcus campestris) , any fungus 
resembling tms , anything which springs up 
suddenly , an upstart adi Made from or 
relating to mushrooms , ephemeral v % To 
gather mushrooms (F champignon ) 

Mushrooms have no green colourmg matter 
called chlorophyll They have no true roots 
and are without leaves Lake other fungi 
they are unable to convert the gases of the 
atmosphere mto the food substance they 
need, and so they obtain the nutriment ready 
made from decaying organic matter 

IMushrooms grow from tiny particles called 
spores and may sprmg up m a single mght 
Some fungi resembling mushrooms are very 
poisonous, and care must be taken when one 
goes mushroommg that only those species 
known to be good for food are gathered 
When a bullet expands on stnkmg an object 
it is said to mushroom A conceited 
person who has suddenly become rich or 
important is sometimes called a mushroom 
Mushroom ketchup is a condiment made 
from mushrooms 

M E muscheroMt O F mousseron , apparently 
from mousse moss 



Mnthroom — ^Mnshrooms, or odlblo fungi Many of 
the fungi are not good for eating 


music (mu' zik), n The art of produc- 
mg, arrangmg, or combining sounds to 
form melody or harmony , any such combm- 
ation of sounds , melody . sweet sounds , 
the printed or written score of a piece of 
music (F mustque ) 

Music mcludes the melodious sequence of 
sounds produced by the voice m singing, 
and those given out by a musical (mu^ zik 
al, adj ) mstrument In its simplest form 
instrumental music may consist of a few 
sounds repeated rhythrmcally to accompany 
the movements of a dancer To our ears 
such sounds may not seem hke music at all 
At the other end of the scale is the orchestra 
of half a hundred or more performers which 


reproduces the composition of a master of 
music, such as Wagner, and is able to give 
endless variations of form and colour ” to 
the same melody or succession of sounds 

As the art of music has progressed, a 
highly compheated technique has been 
developed, and rules have been estabhshed 
to which the musician works These rules 
deal both with what sounds may be made 
at the same time and the relationship that 
one sound or group of sounds should have to 
those that have gone before 

The sound of plates rattling as dmner is 
being laid is music to the ears of a hungry 
man, and tea-cups jmgle musically (mu' 21k 
al li, adv.) enough on a hot summer afternoon, 
when wre are tired and thirsty A brook may 
murmur musically and there is a musicalness 
(mu' 21k al nes, n ) m the sound given out 
by the blacksmith's anvil at the torge Any- 
thing 1 elated to music is musical A sound 
is musical if melodious , a person is musical 
if he has a gift for, or is fond of, music 

A song or dance is said to be set to music 
when music is speciziUy written to accom- 
pany it A music book (» ) is a book con- 
taining printed music, or one in which music 
IS written or copied Loose music is kept in 
a music-case (« ), music-folio (« ), or music- 
holder {n ) To face the music means to face 
hostile criticism, or otlier consequences of 
some act 

At a music hall (« ) or variety theatre, the 
visitor is entertained with a varied programme 
of music, dancing, dramatic sketches, acro- 
batic feats, and similar performances 

The art of music is taught by a music- 
master (n ), or music-mistress (n ) If the 
player is a pianist he will sit on a music-stool 
\n ), and if other than a pianist he will most 
probably use a music-stand (« ), which is a 
hght metal frame on legs used to support 
a piece of music 

In a musical-box [n ) there is a cyhnder 
studded with short pins, which, as the 
cyhnder turns, strike metal reeds of different 
lengths and thus produce tunes In a 
musical clock (;» ) is a similar cylinder with 
pins, which actuates a set of reeds, or 
perhaps bells tuned to different notes At 
certain intervals tunes arc played 

A musical comedy (n ), or musical farce (n ), 
os a play m which the spoken parts are sand- 
wiched in between songs, dances, or other 
musical interludes Wagner gave the name 
of music drama (» ) to a lonii of opera in 
which a story is told in pcx.‘tical language 
accompanied by expressive music and set m 
appropnato sceneiy 

A musical festival {n ) is an occasion on 
which choirs and orchestnis nitvt to perform 
oratorios or other music«il woiks Among 
the best known festivals of the kind aio the 
Handel Festival at the Crystal l^ilace, and 
the Three Choirs Festival, in which the choirs 
of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford 
Cathedrals combine 
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A number of glass bowls tuned to difierent 
notes make up a set of musical-glasses (n pi ), 
which are played by having their edges 
rubbed with a moistened finger The sounds 
they give out have musicalily (mu zi kal' i ti 
n ) or the quality of bemg musical 
The word musician (mu zish' an, n ) means 
both a composer of music and one who 
interprets or plays it Wagner was a great 
musician of the first kind , Liszt was both a 
great composer and a famous pianist Handel 
was great Doth as composer and organist A 
musicianly (mu zish' an li, adj ) rendering 
of a piece of music is one worthy of or 
characteristic of a skilled musician 

F musiqne, L mustca from Gr mousihe 
{tekhne art. craft understood) connected with 
the Muses 

muBjid (mils' jid) This is another form 
of masjid See masjid 

musk (mCisk), n A strong-smellmg, 
resinous substance, got from the musk-deer , 
its perfume , the musk-plant, Mtmulus 
mos^atus (F muse ) 

Musk IS the most powerful and enduring 
of all perfumes A single grain of it will scent 
millions of cubic feet of air without any 
apparent loss of weight It is used chiefly for 
mixing with other perfumes 

The musk-deer {n ), Moschus mosch^erus, 
is a small, hornless deer found m the Hima- 
layas A musk-like or musky (mGsk' i, adj ) 
substance is present in several kinds of 
animal One of these is the musk-beaver (n ), 
or musk-rat (» ), also named musquash, a 
North American rodent The desman and 
the Indian shrew are also called musk-rat 
Though it once mhabited North Europe and 
Sibena, the musk-ox (» ), Ovtbos moschaius, 
is now found only in the Arctic parts of North 
America Its flesh tastes strongly of musk 
The musk-duck (n ) is the Muscovy duck 
{Catnna moschata) Musk melon (n ) is a 
name for the melon {Cucumis meld) com- 
monly grown in frames and hot-houses in this 
country 

The white flowers of the rambling musk- 
rose (n ) give out a famt, musl^hke scent 
The name of musk-tree (n), or musk-wood 



Miwkpox. — Th« mnakFOx* whoae ha.iinta th» 

Arctic rasioas of North Amorlea 


(% ), is given to several Eastern and Austra- 
lian trees and shrubs, mcludmg the AIos- 
choxylum Swartzti of Jamaica, and the 
Olearta argophylla of Tasmania, which are 
characterized by muskiness (mflsk' i nes, n ) 
of odour 

F muse, L L muscus, G moskhos, moskos, 
probably from Pers musk 



Musketeer — Meissonier's fine study of a nausketeer 
The picture is in the Wallace Collection, London 


musket (mGs' ket), n The smooth-bore 
fire-arm formerly used by loot - soldiers , 
any old-fashioned hand-gun (F mousqitel ) 
The earhest musket was a successor to the 
harquebus and was a match-lock, fired by a 
lighted match , it was a heavy weapon and 
needed to be supported on a staff or rest 
earned by the user Later came the fire- 
loclt, or flint-lock, a hghter form, and so 
the weapon developed 
The army musket used in the early 
eighteenth century was a heavy arm weighing 
about twenty pounds About 1 750 there w as 
introduced a much lighter musket, \\eighing 
eleven pounds, and the “ Brown Boss *’ used 
m 1 he Peninsular War and the campaign of 
Waterloo weighed about the same. 

Although lined small arms were in use 
midway in the sixteenth century this form 
of weapon as a military arm did not supplant 
the musket till the middle of the nineteenth 
century; when the use of rifled small arms 
became general and the smooth-bore 
muskets ceased to be made to any great 
extent, although used in the Indian army 
for some years later. 
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MTTSSITATION 


Defences were called musket-prool {adj ) 
if th^ could not be pierced by small-arrn 
fire The distance that a musket would throw 
a bullet, or the bullet itself, is a musket-shot 
{n ) The efiective range of the later 
musket was only two hundred yards A 
soldier armed with an early form of musket 
was called a muleteer (mfis ke tSr', n ) 
Though muskets have gone out of use, we 
still call the art of using a mihtary fire-arm 
musketry (mils'’ ket n, w ), and speak of 
nfie fire as musketiy fire Musketry as also 
the term used for muskets collectively 
Most officers and non-commissioned officers in 
the infantry and cavalry have to take a 
course of instruction at the School of 
Musketry, and there is a yearly course in 
musketry for recruits 
F mousqust from Ital woschsUo (Span rnos 
q-uete) a sparrowhawk, dim trom mosca, L musca 
a fiy yiaJSLy early fire-arms and pieces of ord 
nance were namca after birds of piey, serpents, 
etc , cp faiconeft salker, dragon, culvenn 

IVCuaUm (mftz' hm) This is another 
form of Moslem See Moslem 
muBlm (mfiz' Im), n A fine, soft 
cotton fabric used for dresses and curtains 
jidf. Made of muslin (F mottssehne, de 
mousseline ) 

It IS said that mushn gets its name from 
Mosul, m Mesopotamia, and it has been 
woven m India from very early limes It 
IS one of the most dehcate of cotton fabrics, 
made from specially fine yam The material 
was made in Glasgow from Indian yam in 
1780 Many fine mushns are still woven in 
India, and the fabnc is manufactured also 
m Europe and America Britisb weavers 
make large quantities of muslm for curtains 
and other purposes 

French muslins, generally caUed mousse- 
Ime, are made a^o of silk Dresses are 
muslmed (miiz' lind, adj ) if covered with 
muslm Muslmet (miiz h net', n ) is a coarse 
kmd of muslm 

F moussehfio, ital mussoltna trom Mosul 
(Ital Mussolo) m Mesopotamia 

musmon (mbs' mon) This is another 
name for mouflon See moufion 



Mtuqu&sh — '*Tlie oommon muaquuh, or muak-rnt, 
of North Amenea It* fur w m qroaJ: domqikd 


xnusquasli (mils' kwosh), n A North 
American aquatic rodent {Fiber zthethicus), 
alhed to the vole and beaver , the musk-rat. 
(F. vat musefud) 


This is a rat*like animal which inhabits the 
margins of streams and lakes, constructme 
m the water a large hut-shaped beap^S 
edible rushes and roots, connected by tunnels 
with but rows on the bank, and plastered 
together with mud In the wmter the 
musquash gradually consumes this ** hut,*' 
eating it away from the interior. 

The musquash is about a foot long, with 
partially webbed hind feet and a long, hair 
less tail From its musky odour and rat-hke 
appearance it has been called the musk 
rat Its fur is greatly m demand, and the 
animal is trapped in large quantities in 
Alaska and Northern Canada for this reason 
American Indian (Algoiiqum) word muskwessu 
znussal (mu salO. n The name given by 
English people m India to a torch (F 
torche ) 

The mussal is made of rags soaked m oil 
The mussalchee (mu sal' chS, w ), or torch- 
bearer, looks after lamps and torches, and has 
other miscellaneous duties during the day 
Arabic mash*al 



Mussel — A freshwater mussel opeasd to show the 
creature within the shell 

mussel (mfis' 61), A bivalve mollusc 
belonging to the family Mytilidae (F 
moide ) 

Every visitor to the seaside is familiar with 
the clusters of black mussels found on piles 
and rocks The commonest kind is the edible 
musbol eduhs), used largely for food 

and bait Young mussels attach themselves 
to rocks by the byssus, or tuft of fine threads, 
and, unless forcibly removed, remain in one 
place throughout lite, 

Theie are also freshwater mussels, found 
in canals, streams, and large ponds, seldom 
observed because almost entirely buiicd in 
the mud One kind is the swan-mussel 
{Anodonta cygnea), 

M E muscle, trom L musculus ; a doublet 
of muscle 

znussitation (mOs 1 tfi' shun), n, A 
muttering , the movement of the lips as in 
speakmg, but without uttenng a sound, 
(F mussitaUon ) 

L muss dolt a (acc -dn-em) trom mussUdre, 
frequentative of mussdrs to muttoi 
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Mussulman (mtis ' ul mS,Ti) , n A Moham- 
medan , a Moslem pi Mussulmans (mtis' 
ul manz) (F musulman) 

The last s^dlable of this word has no 
connexion with the English man/* as 
used in the words Welshman and Irishman 
Pers =-orthodox, 
adj from Arabic mushm 
.1 Moslem Syn 
M ohammedan, Moslem 
must [i] (must), n 
The fresh juice of the 
grape before it has 
fermented , new wine 
(F moikt ) 

Grape must is a very 
sweet yellow hquid 
If filtered it remains 
unchanged for a long 
time, but if not, it 
begins to ferment at 
once 

L mustum {vlmtm 
understood) new wine 
must [cj (mhst), n 
Mould , mustiness v t 
To become mouldy ^ 

V t To make mouldy 
(F mo^sissure 
moisir , motsi r ) 

In ** Bleak House,'* Dickens desciibea 
‘ a smell of must and dust " and we have all 
noticed the peculiar odour when a long closed 
cellar is opened Anything which must? 
corn makes it mouldy , and the gram is said 
to must when it becomes mouldy 
Bj.ck-tormation from musty 

must [3] (miist), v auxtharv To be 
obhged , to be compelled , to be essential, 
reciuisite, or necessary to be certain (F 
fallott, devoir. Sire obligS ) 

The word generally implies necessity We 
must go back the way we came (because there 
IS no othei ) , to make an omelette one must 
have eggs , we must take to the boats , men 
must work, or starve In such a sentence as 
" The sun must come out sooner or later,** 
the word means '* is certam to *’ It is used 
in a figurative sense to express a wish, as 
"You must come to our picmc to-monow *' , 
** You must taste this pudding ’ 

Sometimes must is used as a kind ot his- 
tone present, as m ** He no sooner finishes the 
essay than he must go and make a blot on it *' 
A -S waste new p t of old p t »iot winch was 
used as prescnc cp Dutch moet, G muss 

must [4 1 (mfist), adj Of elephants and 
camels, in a state of frenzy « This state 
(F atieint de frSnJsie, frSnSste ) 

Hindustani trom Pers mast drunk 
mustaclie (mus tash') This, and 
mustachio (mus ta' shi 6) are other forms of 
moustache See moustache 

mustang (mtis*' tILng), n The wild horse 
of the Amencan praines 

The mustang is a descendant ot those 




horses which were taken to America by the 
Spaniards m the sixteenth century It is a 
small and hardy animal, which roams the 
plains of California and Mexico The animals 
are lassoed and caught by the mustanger 
(mils' ting er, n), who breaks them in for 
sale 

The mustang grape 
(w), ViHs candicans, 
grows in Texas and 
Arkansas It bears a 
small sweet berry 
Span mestenqo , origin 
doubtful, possibly fiom 
west a company o f 
graziers, L mixta mixed 

mustard (mfis' 
tird), n One or two 
species of a plant 
(B ras stca alba or 
mgr a), the seeds of 
which are used as a 
condiment , the seed 
of these plants (F 
moutarde ) 

Two kinds of 
mustard are cultivated 

MuMalman—A sraup of Indum or ^whlte mustard (B 

Mos'ems. follower* of Mohammed ^ j -u ^ \ 

alba) ana black 
mustard (B nigra) The seeds, especially 



mustard (B nigra) The seeds, especially 
those of Dlack mustard, are ground up to 
make table mustard Wild mustard, or 
charlock (B arvensis), is a common weed 
in cornfields, conspicuous by reason of its 
vivid yellow flowers 

White mustard is grown for use with 
garden cre^s in a salad called mustard and 
cress, in which its young leaves are eaten 
By distilling black mustard seed with water 
mrstard-oil (» ) is obtained 

To make what is called French mustard, 
vinegar and sometimes sugar are mixed with 
the mustard For table use mustard is put 
into a mustard-pot (« ), which has usually a 
hd to preserve the contents from evaporation 
The musiard-tree [n ) of the Bible was prob- 
ably a shrub or small tree, the seeds ot which 
were used as a condiment 

A suffocating and lachrymatory gas 
(dichlorethyl-sulphicle) used in warfare is 
called mustard-gas (» ), because it smells like 
mustard , it is discharged in explosi\e shells, 
and attacks the skin and internal organs 
O F nw^iarde, tiom momi must [i 
Mustela (mtis te' la), « A genus of 
carnivorous animals, including the weasels 
(F helette ) 

The marten, polecat, mink, and stoat, as 
w'ell as the weasels, belong to the genus 
Mustela, and so are mustelme (mus' te lin, 
adi ) ammaJs They arc all flesh-teeilcrs, and 
most of them are valued for their turs 
L mustela weasel 

muster (mtis' ter), n An assenihlin^ ot 
troops for review or parade , a gatlienng 
v if To summon or assemble lor inspection, 
roll-call, etc , to array, to rally 0 \ To 
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come together , to be assembled (F appel, 
assemblee, rassemhlement ^ assembler, con- 
VO alter, fair e appel s* assembler ) 

\Ve sometimes say of a meeting that there 
w as a good muster present, or that a political 
candidate was able to muster a good many 
supporters When we have an unpleasant 
task before us we shall have to muster or 
summon up courage to tackle it 

A soldier's dress and equipment is said to 
pass muster if it satisfies the inspectmg 
officer, and when we say of an 3 rthing that 
it will pass muster, we mean that it is good 
enough to be accepted as satisfactory 
Details of the numbers of military forces, or 
of the members of a warship’s crew are kept 
in a muster-book (« ) 

A muster-party (w ) is a body of men who 
muster or collect cattle on an Australian 
run lor counting, selecting, or other purposes 
The muster-roll (m ) of a regiment or company 
IS a complete official list of the officers and 
men in it , while that of a ship is a list of 
every member of the crew 

M]^ and OF fno{u)sUe a showing, fiom 
L monstrare to show Syn n Assembly, 
gathering meeting v Assemble, collect, gather, 
meet, summon Ant v Dismiss, disperse 

musty (mtis' ti), adj Having a damp 
smell , mouldy , stale , out-of-date (F motsi, 
sentant le relent ) 

A book may become musty and damp, so 
repelling us by its unpleasant sjnell of mould, 
and old-fashioned, umntereatmg volumes are 
sometimes said to be musty or stale Musti- 
ness (mhs^ ti nes, « ) is the state of being 
musty or mouldy 

Perhaps obsolete E moisty moist Syn Damp, 
fusty, mouldy, stale Ant Fresh, new, sweet 
mutable (mil' tabl), adj Liable to 
change , inconstant , unstable (F variable, 
inconstant ) 

All perishable or transitory things are 
mutable A wind that frequently shifte from 
one quarter to another may be described as 
mutaole A person whose moods are con- 
stantly changing, or who does not know liis 
own mind from one day to another has a 
mutable or inconstant disposition History 
is full of examples of the mutability (mu t<i 
bil' 1 ti, n ) of human institutions A change- 
able climate, like that of England, has the 
quality of mutabihty, or fickleness 

In some early Germanic languages an i, a, 
or o mutates (mu tats, v t), or changes, the 
vowel sound in the preccaing syllable, thus 
causing it to mutate (y i ), that is, undergo 
change, and form a mutate (mil' tat, « ), or 
word with an altered vowel For example, 
the Anglo-Saxon word mus (mouse) has thi' 
plural (mice), which is a mutated form 
of musiz This mutation (mu ta' shun, w ) 
or alteration of a vowel sound is also known 
as umlaut 

The terms mutate (v ) and mutation arc 
also used m connexion with the change of an 
initial consonant of a word owing to the 
grammatical nature of the woid before it 


This peculiarity is found in Welsh and other 
Celtic languages In music, a mutation stoo 
{n ) is one that causes a note to sound three 
or five notes higher than the actual key 
pressed down ^ 

In botany, mutation is the name given 
to the sudden change of a plant into a new 
and permanent species, forming a distinct 
variation from the parent plant from which 
the seeds are obtained These new plant 
forms which seem to arise suddenly are called 
mutants (mu' tants, n pi), and are known to 
gardeners as sports " 

The changes brought about in nature by 
the passage of the seasons may be called 
mutations 


L mfUabihs from milture alter Syn Alter- 
able, fickle, unsettled, variable, wavennR 
Ant Immutable, reliable, settled, steady 
unchangeable 

mute (mut), adj Making no sound , 
unable to speak , not spoken , not sounded 
(ol letters) , produced by mterruptmg the 
passage of breather 
completely closing 
the organs of the 
mouth (of a con- 
sonant) n A dumb 
person , an actor 
who does not have 
to sptak, a funeral 
«itteiiclant , a mute 
letter, a device for 
dcMclcning the sound 
of <L musical instru- 
ment r t To muffle 
the sound of 
violin, etc ) (F 
77uu*t, mvet, sour- 
dine, assourdir) 

Some people are 
mute from birth, 
<incl arc never able 
to sjHjak Somo- 
t lint's <1 tx'rson who 
can speak refuses to 
do so, or IS pre- 
vented from sptsiking by ftstr or bewilder- 
ment Uo IS Hum said to st««i<I mute In 
law, a person who delibemti'ly lefuses to 
plead IS said to stand mute of malice 

In music, a mute is emplovt<l to damp, 
or check, tlie vibnitums ol an instrument, 
and so <liminish its tom* A small clamp of 
wood, brass, or other inaieiial is placed on 
the bridge ol a sliinge<l mstiuineul in order 
to mute il The* sound oi a muted (miit'ed, 
adj ) violin is vt'iletl ami mvsteiious, thttering 
gieatly from its noimal tone The mutes 
used ioi truinptls ami otiier wind instru- 
ments aie ixsir shaptsl j^ids that ht into the 
bell of t he instuiment 1 lu* musu. al direction 
lor using a mule is ton sard t no, ot Jtord, and 
for removing it, sordino. 

In heir, honour, and many other words the 
k IS mute, that is, not souiuleti The e m 
rate and the b in dumb are mule's In a 



Mute --Trombone mute 
(top) and violm route 
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ditferent sense the letters 6, p, t, g* k, and q 
are known as mutes, because the breath is 
abruptly checked when they are uttered 
The letters ft, d, g, are voiced mutes, and 
p, t, k, q are unvoiced They ha\e no sound, 
unless spoken together with a vowel 

At one time hired mourners called mutes 
were employed to stand mutely (mQf' li, 
adv ) outside a bouse in which a death had 
c*ccurred This was a survival ot a Roman 
custom In Eastern courts, dumb servants 
or mutes are employed for some services on 
account of their muteness (mut' nes, « ) 
or mutism (miit' izm, ».), that is, dumbness, 
which prevents them from repeating things 
they may hear 

L mUtu^ dumb , cp Sansk miika^ dumb Seo 
mum [i] Syn aaj Dumb, silent, speechless, 
voiceless Ant adj Loquacious, loud, talka^ 
tive, vocal, vociferous 

mutilate (mQ' ti lat), v t To cut oli part 
of the body , to mangle , to spoil or disfigure 
(F muttler, ironquer ) 

It was the custom ot the Polynesians 
and other races to mutilate the dead bodies 
of their enemies after a battle A book that 
has its illustrations removed is said to be 
mutilated, and, if it has been lent by a 
public hbrary, the mutilator (mu' ti IS. tor, « ) 
is required to pay for the replacement of 
the book 

Many uncivilized peoples practise mutila- 
tion (mu ti la' shun, n ), that is, the dis- 
figurement or maimmg of the body Black 
races frequently mutilate their teeth, or pierce 
the nose, hps, or cheeks, in order to insert a 
plug or other ornament 

L muHldtuSy p p of muttldre lop ofi, maim, 
from mutilus maimed SvN . Disfigure, injure, 
maim, mangle, spoil. 


mutiny (mu' ti ni), n Revolt against 
authority, especially in an armed force, an 
instance of this Pertaining to muti^ 

or a mutiny t. To commit mutiny (F. 
mut%nene, rivoUe , se muHner^ se r&voltet ) 

One of the most famous mnhmes is that ot 
the crew of the *' Bounty/' In 1789 this 
ship was carrying bread-fruit from Tahiti to 
be planted in the West Indies, when, as the 
result of continued liar&h treatment, her 
crew became mutmous (mu' ti niis, ad;.), or 
rebellious, and mutinously (mu' tin us h, adv ) 
seized the ship 

The leader of the mutmeers (mu ti nSrz', n ), 
or rebels against authority, was the mate, 
Fletcher Christian He obtained the key of 
the arms chest and so made it safe for the 
crew to mutmeer (y t ) Lieutenant Bligh, the 
captain, was plac^ m a small boat, together 
with those of the crew who had not 
mutimed, and set adnft He safely reached 
Timor, m the Dutch Indies, a voyage of 
three thousand six hundred miles, which 
took six weeks and remains one of the most 
remarkable feats of navigation on record 

On the “ Bounty," Christian kept the 
mutineers under strict discipline He found a 
book describing the umnhabited island of 
Pitcairn in the Pacific, and sailed tor the 
island The crew landed, burnt their ship, 
and took to farmmg The island is now 
a recognized and loyal unit of the British 
Empire, with a capital of thirty -three houses 
and a population of under two hundred, 
whose surnames are largely those of the 
original mutineers 

From F mut%n mutinous, mtttiner to mutiny, or 
ultimately from L m6tus p p ot movere to move, 
stir Syn n Rebellion, revolt, v Mutineer, 
rebel, revolt 
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MUTISM 


mutual 


mutiszxi (mut izm) n Dumbness Se6 
under mute 

mutograpli (mu' to graf), n An early 
form of apparatus used for isikiag motion 
pictures z; ^ To photograph with this 
The much smaller kmematographic camera 
has now replaced the mutograph Pictures 
taken with the mutograph were shown in a 
device called the mutoscope (mu' to skop, n ) 
This was a box with lenses ^n front, and a 
handle at the side On turning the handle, 
mutoscopic (mu to skop' ik, adj ) views 
passed quickly before the eyes, giving the 
effect of hving pictures 

L mttt-are to change, and E suffix -graph 
mutter (miit' er), v % To 
speak in a low voice , to mur- 
mur , to grumble (at, agains^ , 
to rumble (as thunder) v t To 
utter in a low tone and m- 
distinctly n Low, mdistinct 
speech, a grumble (F mur- 
murev, parler d mt-voix, dxre entre 
les dents, grander, prononcer d voxx 
basse, murmure, grondement) 

When people are discontented 
they are apt to mutter com- 
plaints or threats They mutter 
against those who treat them 
unjustly and their muttermg 
(mat' er mg. « ), or muttered 
words, may be a prelude to a 
violent assertion of their rights 
Thunder is said to mutter in the 
distance when it is very faint 
The mutterer (milt' er er, w ) is one 
who utters words muttenngly 
(milt' er mg h, adv ), or in an 
undertone, so as to be scarcely audible 
Probably imitative , cp L provincial 

G mutiemt with kindred meanings Syn 
V Grumble, mumble, murmur, rumble 

mutton (mfit' on), n Meat consisting of 
the flesh of sheep (F mouUm ) 

Mutton, beef, and pork axe the three im- 
portant flesh foods of Europeans A large 
part of the mutton eaten m this country 
comes from New Zealand and Australia. 
It is transported m the form of frozen or 
chilled carcasses earned m ships specially 
built for the purpose A large ship holds from 
one hundred thousand to one hundred and 
fifty thousand carcasses, amounting to from 
two thousand five hundred to three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty tons of mutton 
A nb of mutton dressed for cooking is a 
mutton-chop (n ) Side-whiskers shaped some- 
thing like a cnop, that is, with a narrow top 
and a broad, rounded lower part, are called 
mutton-chops (« pi ) It is not often one sees 
a mutton-ham (n ), which is a leg of mutton 
salted and cured m the same way as ham 
Since sheep are regarded as stupid animals, 
mutton-heaa {» ) was a contemptuous name 
for a person who was unusually stupid, or 
mutton-headed Udj ) Meat has a muttony 
(milt' on 1 , adj ) flavour if it tastes like mutton 


F mouton, O F molton, L L muUa (acc -dw-eml 
sheep, probably Celtic , cp O Irish molt ram ^ 
mutual (mu' tu al), Given and 

taken , done or felt by each of two parties 
etc , to or towards the other , exchanged * 
shared alike (F mtttuel, riciproque ) 

This word is frequently used m such 
phrases as mutual friends, mutual effort, 
mutual happiness, where it is intended to 
mean that the thing named is common to, 
or shared by, two or more persons Although 
this use of the word is now accepted as good 
English, a mutual thing is strictly something 
that is exchanged in some way between two 
or more people 


Of two persons doing business together, 
each may prepare accounts showing what he 
owes to, or is owed by, the other When 
exchanged, those arc mutual accounts. In 
the same way mutual insurance is the 
msurance of one another by a number of 
people, each giving away his guarantee and 
receiving that of the rest A mutual insurance 
company works on much the same lines, each 
pohcy-holdor sharing the profits and losses 
according to the size of his holding 

A gathering of people who over-estimate 
each other's merits is called a mutual ad- 
miration society {n ) Some people think that 
each person must rely as far as possible on 
his own efforts , others l>elicvo m mutualism 
(mu' tu a lizm, n ), the principle that one 
person’s welfare is bound up with the welfare 
of another A mutualist (mu' tu a list, « ), or 
upholder of mutuahsm, would s<iy that men 
are social animals and can be truly happy 
only when working with and fox e.ich other 
In biology, mutualism moans the living to- 
gether of organisms or creatures of different 
kinds m such a way that each helps the other 
For exami^lc, it is an advantage tor a crab to 
be covered with sponges or polyps, bcKiauso 
they act as a disguise and enable the crab 
to approach its victims without alarming 
them It is also an advantage for the 
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IVnjTXJIiE 


isarrcELTUM 


sponges or polyps to be earned through 
ever changing feeding-grounds, which they 
could never reach if they were attached to a 
rock 

This exchange of benefits between the 
crab and its cargo is called mutuality (mu 
tu S.1' 1 ti, « ), which also means the quality 
or condition of being mutual The inter- 
change of kmdnesses between the various 
members of a family is an example of 
domestic mutuality, because they mutually 
(mu' tu kl li, adv ) help each other 
To mutualize (mu' tu a liz, v t) a. business 
IS to organize it on the mutual system To 
mutualize (y t ) is to become mutual 

F mutnel from L mUtuus borrowed, reciprocal, 
trom m lUSrs to alter, to exchange S yn Correla- 
tive, interchanged, interdependent, reciprocal 
Ant Independent, individual, separate, un- 
reciprocated, unrequited 

xnutule (mu' tul), n A projecting block 
on the under side of a Done cornice (F 
mutule ) 

The mutules m an ancient Greek building 
were ornamented underneath with a large 
number of small hangmg pieces called 
drops, because their shape suggested drops 
of water 

F, from L mUdulus modillion 
TYing!>nig (moo' zhik), n A Russian 
peasant , a woman’s loose fur cape Another 
form is moujik (moo' zhik) (F moujtk ) 

Muzhiks form the large part of the popu- 
lation of Russia, where the peasantry far 
outnumber the townspeople The little 
open fur coat called a muzhik was fashionable 
towards the end of Queen Victoria’s reign 
Rus muzhtku peasant 

muzzle (mfiz' 1 ), n An 
animal’s snout , the mouth 
of a gun or cannon , a 
mouth-guard to prevent 
bitmg, eating, etc v t To 
put a muzzle on (an animal) , 
to silence , to take in 
(sail) (F museau, museMre , 
miiseler, tmposer silence ) 

The muzzle of an ammal 
IS the projecting part of its 
head, mcludmg the jaws and 
the nose If an outbreak of 
rabies, or hydrophobia, occurs among dogs, 
the Government issues a muzzling order, 
requirmg the owners of dogs within a certain 
area to muzzle their pets A dog muzzle 
is generally made of wire, to fit over the 
animal’s muzzle, and is strapped to its 
head A muzzle-loader {n) is a pistol, gun, 
nfle, or cannon loaded through the muzzle 
It has now been replaced entirely by the 
breech-loader 

O F from L L mUsellum dim of 

mOsus snout, ongm obscure Svn « Nose, 
snout V Restrain, silence, subdue 

muzzy (mfiz'i), adi Dazed, muddled, 
stupid , blurred (F nibitS, abrutif confus ) 


A person with a muzzy mind is dull and 
spiritless When we speak to him he can only 
stare muzzily (mfiz' i li, adj ) at us, and his 
lack of understanding shows the muzziness 
(mfiz' 1 nes, n ) of his brain 
Ongm obscure Syn Dazed, dizzy, 
muddled, stupid Ant Bright, clear-headed, 
fresh, wakeful 

my (mi , mi), possessive adj Of or 
belonging to me inter An exclamation of 
surprise (F mon, ma, oh la i la f) 

When used as a predicate separated from 
its noun, “ my ” has the form mme (min), 
as in the Biblical phrase, “ Vengeance is 
mine , I will repay ” (Romans xu, 19) 

“ My ” also becomes " mme ” when us^ 
absolutely, the noun to which it refers 
being understood For example ” Your 
bicycle is brand new , mine is very old ” 

In my lad,” “ my boy,” ” my goodness,” 
etc , ” my ” does not always mean possession, 
but IS used mterjectionally In the vulgar 
mterjectory phrase ” Oh, my • ” some addi- 
tional word is understood, such as ” goodness ” 
or “ gracious ” 

M E mi, my, shortened from min mine 
mya (ml' la), n The sand-gaper or a 
mollusc related to it. pi myae (mi' 6), or 
myas (mi' kz) (F mye ) 

The shell of the mya is specially lengthened 
to enable it to bore mto sand or mud As 
it burrows very deeply, it has a long siphon 
or breathing-tube The sand-gaper (Mya 
arenana), the best known of the myarian 
(ml ar' 1 an, ad^ ) bivalves or myanans 
\n pi ), IS c^led the soft-shell clam in 
Amenca Early m its life the mya fastens 
itself to some object by a 
byssus thread, but later 
detaches itself 

L , Gr mya a mussel 
zxiyalism (mi' a lizm), 
n A kind of witchcraft 
practised m the West Indies 
and elsewhere. 

Supposed to be from a West 
African word, with suffix -ww 
myall (mi' al), n Any 
Ausb^ian acacia, especially 
a variety with droopmg 
branches 

One variety of myall, or myall-tree (n ), 
resembles the weeping willow, and is some- 
times called the weepmg myall (Acacia pen- 
dida) It has ash-coloured leaves The 
name is also specially applied to a tree whose 
scientific name is Acacia homalophylla This 
myall yields a remarkable perfumed wood, 
called myall-wood (w ), whoso scent is said 
to resemble violets and raspberry jam The 
wood is hard in texture and is used for making 
tobacco-pipes and whip-stocks 
Native word maval 

mycelium (mi s 5 ' li um), n The under- 
ground vegetative part of fungi pi 
mycelia (mi s 5 ' li a) (F myeShum ) 
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Muzzle — A doc weanas a com- 
fortable but effective muzzle. 


MYCENAEAN 


MYO. 


Mushroom spawn consists of a mass of 
well-manured soil containmg a number of 
white threads called mycehum It is from 
these mycehal (mi sS' h ^tl, ad^ ) threads or 
m3^elia that mushrooms sprmg 

Gr mykls mushroom and sufhsc ‘{l)tu*n 
Gr -ton) 

Mycenaean (mi sfi nS' in), adj Pertain- 
ing to Mycenae, an ancient Greek city in 
Argdhs (F mycinien ) 

f 


The rums ot Mycenae stand about twenty 
miles south of Cormth It was Agamemnon, 
the king of Mycenae, who led the Greek 
forces against Troy Homer (about 900 
B c ) describes Mycenae as being " rich m 
gold,*’ showing that *t was then an important 
city What is called Mycenaean civilization 
goes much farther back than the siege of 
Troy, for excavators have found sites of a 
Neolithic settlement on the site of the Greek 
town Mycenae was therefore one of the 
oldest seats of civilization in Greece 

Mycenae is Imked with the romantic story 
of Heniy Schliemann (1822-90), a poor 
German boy, who began hfe as a grocer's 
apprentice He determmed to be a great 
linguist, and learnt seven or eight languages 
He was also enthralled by the heroic tale of 
Troy, and when, by good fortune, he became 
a nch man. he devoted his life to researches 
among ancient Greek remains 

One of his most important discoveries was 
the burnt rums ox an earher Troy, beneath 
the rums already discovered, and later, in 
Mycenae, he unearthed an immense treasure 
It was the most valuable find of this nature 
ever made, and consisted of objects of gold, 
•ailver and bronze, ivory carvings, and sculp 
tures Schliemann was thus able to give 
mankmd a wealth of detail about the life 
of the people of ancient Mycenae 

xiiyco-. A prefix meaning fungus or 
lungi. 


This word is combmed with others to form 
several scientific terms, especially m con« 
nexion with botany Mycology (mi kol' o 
]i, n ) deals with fungi, mcludmg the myco- 
dermata (mi ko dSr' mi ti, npl) — strJ 
mycoderma (mi kd dSr' mi)— or mycodenm 
(mi' ko dSrmz', n pi) developed m yeast, etc 
which cause the fermentation of sugary 
hquids Mycologists (mi koT o jists, npl) 
also study the mycologicsil (ml ko loj ' ik al, 
ady ) features of a country as a 
whole 

A diseased state ot the body, 
which m its early stages is 
characterized by growths ot a 
fungoid nature, is known to 
doctors as mycosis (mi k6' sis, 
« ), a term applied also to such a 
growth 

Combining torm contracted 
trom tnvceio-, Irom Gr mvkes (gen 
fios) mushroom 

myelitis (ini i li' tis), n 
Inflammation of the spinal cord 
(F myilUBj) 

Inflammation ot the spina t 
cord may be due to a variety 
of causes The myelitic (mi 
e ht' ik adi ) conditiou may bo 
brought on by injury, or it may 
follow an attack ot fever, 
measles, or some other illness 
Gr myelos niaifow, and suffix 
denoting moibid inflammation 
mygale (mig' a 15), n A genus ot South 
Amencan bird -catching spiders (F my gale ) 
South Amencan travellers have desenbed 
species of these big, hairy spiders that spin 
their webs m trees, and others tliat live m 
pite they make m the ground Insects are 
their principal food, but they are strong 
enough to kill small birds and young mice 
Grazing animals are often severely bitten 
by these spiders. 

Gr mygall shrew mouse 
mylodon (m!^ lo don), n. A species of 
extinct ground sloth Another form is 
mylodont (mi' 16 dont), (F mylodonte) 
Charles Darwin, who found many bones 
of this ammal m South Amcnca, said that 
it must have been almost as large as a 
rhinoceros, and itsvhabit was to reach up and 
feed on the loaves of trees He found one 
mylodont (ai;.) skull still containing fat, 
which led mm to believe that the mylodon 
had become extinct comparatively recently 
Gr fnyli mill and odous (acc odouta) tooth 
mynixeefr (min h5r' , min hir'), n A 
Dutch style of address , a Dutchman (F 
hollandais ) 

To address a Dutchman as mynheer is the 
same as addressing an Englishman as Mr 
So-and-so, or Sir 

myo- A prefix meaning pertaining to 
muscles (F, wyo- ) 

This pre&x is used in words wlucb describe 
muscular tissues or conditions. For example. 
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MYRMIDOlSr 


the muscular tissue of the heart is known as 
the myocardium (mi 6 kar' di um, n ), and 
the science which deals with muscles as 
myology (mi ol' o ]i, w ) A book which 
scientifically describes the muscles is a 
myology, and the actual description itself 
IS myography (mi og' ra fi, w ) 

Gr mys (gen my os) mouse, muscle See muscle 
myope (mi' Qp), n A short-sighted 
person (F myope ) 

Oculists would say that a myope suffered 
from myopia (mi 6' pi a, w ), or myopy (mi' o 
pi, n ) This is due to the lens of the eye 
burning too rounded, and so rays of hght 
on entering the eye are refracted m such a 
way that they come to a point or focus some 
distance in front of the eye’s retma, which 
receives the image, instead of upon it 

This myopic (mi op' ik, ad) ) vision is 
corrected by spectacles with concave lenses 
Thereby the hght-rays are bent outwards, 
before they enter the eye, so as to bring them 
to the correct pomt on the retina 
F, from L my dps (acc -dp-em)^ Gr my dps 
(acc -dp-a) from myetn shut, dps eyo 

myosotis (mi o s6' tis), n A genus of 
perenmal plants of the borage family 
(F myosoHs ) 

These plants have blue, pink, or white 
flowers One of the best known is the 
myosote (mi'o sot, n the blue forget-me-not 
Gr mys (gen myos) a mouse and ous (gen 
dfos) ear 

myotomy (mi ot' o mi), n The di- 
section of muscles (F mvoiomte ) 


section of muscles (F myotomte ) 
E myo- and suffix ^tomv cutt'ng 
myriad (mir' i ad), adj C 

innumerable n Ten 
thousand , a very ^ 

great number (F ^ 

mynade ) * ^ 

Nowadays, the word , 

mynad is not used ^ 

to mean exactly ten j'Sr n * 
thousand, but merely 
a very large numbw . 4 -vsV V 
There are mynad, 7 
or countless, things in ^ ^ 

the umverse we do not ^ 

understand properly, AlJt; 
and a mynad or a 
very great number for r • 
us to see and study 
Centipedes and mille- 
pedes are called 
myriapods (mir' i a 
podz, npl), because v iA ' 
they are myriapod 


Countless , 


^ -•►A ** jr * 

A*- • 

. N >v - ■ 


IVCyrica (mi ri' ka), n A genus of plants 
which includes the bog- myrtle or sweet- gale 
(F niyrtca ) 

Plants of the genus Myrica usually ha\e a 
spicy and fragrant perfume, and sometimes 
there is a waxy substance contained m the 
down of their leaves Myncin (mi ri' sin , 
mir' 1 sin, « ) is that part of beeswax whicli 
cannot be dissolved in boiling alcohol 
L , from Gr my r Ike 

myriophiyllouLs (imr i o fil' us), adj 
Having many leaves (F myrtophylle ) 

The milfoil, or yarrow, whose name sig- 
nifies a thousand leaves, is an example of a 
genus of mynophyllous plants In the old 
story of the siege of Troy, Achilles was 
supposed to have healed the wounds of his 
followers by the use of Achillea, which is 
another name for tins mynophyllous plant 
Gr myrios countless and phyllon leaf 
myriorama (mir i 6 r&m' 5. , mir i 6 
ra' ma), n A picture pamted on small pieces 
of card, which may be differently combined 
to form other pictures , the showing of 
such a senes of pictures 

A mynorama is a picture, such as a land- 
scape, formed of many small pieces, which 
can be fitted together in a number of different 
ways to represent different scenes or sub- 
jects , and an entertainment of this nature 
IS also called a m 3 nnLorama The myrioscope 
(mir' 1 o skop, « ) is a kind of kaleidoscope, 
and also a device used for showing a 
small part ot a patterned fabnc, such as a 
carpet, m such a way as to give one an 
idea how the whole carpet will look when 
laid 

From Gr myrtos 
^ ^ ^ countless and hordjna 


it , 



iadj ), that is, 
footed, or many- 
footed They form the 
class of insects known 
as Mynapoda (mir i 
S,p' o da, n pi ) 

L L mynas face 
-ad-eni) Gr mynas (acc 
•ad~a) M myrtoi ten 
thousand, innumerable 




MrrladU — In Amenoa, at cartain taatoM, inrriad* 
of duekm daricon tho «ky in their flicht. 


From Gr myrtos 
countless and hoYdvna 
view, show 

Myrmidon (mcr' 
mi don), w A mem- 
ber of a war-hke tribe 
of Thessaly, which, 
according to Greek 
legend, followed its 
king, Achilles, to the 
Trojan War, a blindly 
devoted follower (F 
Myrmtdon ) 

The Myrmidons 
were very devoted to 
their leader and would 
follow him anywhere 
or do anything he 
ordered Because of 
their absolute and 
unswerving obedience, 
the word myrmidon is 
now used to moan a 
person who carries out 
the orders of anyone 
who hires him, no 
matter how cruelly or 
how unjustly he may 
have to act. 


MTROBALAN 


mysteby 


znyrobalaxi (mir ob"' ^ Ian), « A dried 
astringent prune-like fruit of various Kast 
Indian trees , the weeping plum-tree {Pruttus 
ceiasifera) (F mrrobalan) 

The mjTobalan 
contains tannic acid, 
liihich IS used in 
dyeing and tanning 
The myrobalan plum 
IS a shrub closely 
related to the cherry- 
plum Its stem IS 
used as a stock on 
which to graft plums 
of other lands 

Or fitvrobala}io^ 

{mvron unguent and 
ha^ano^ acorn 

m3rrrh [r] (m§r), « 
from the Balsamodendron inyrrhar and other 
trees growing in Arabia and Abyssinia (F 
myrrhe ) 

M3nTh IS used in makmg incense and per- 
fumes Myrrhy (in 2 r' i, adj ) means smelling 
rf or hke myrrh and myrrhic (miir' ik , mir' 
ik, adj ) means of relating to, or derived 
from m3nTh It will be remembered that 
mvrrh was one of the gifts offered by the 
Magi to the child Jesus, and from early times, 
on the festival of the Epipliany, that is, the 
manifestation of Chnst to the Magi, an offering 
of gold, frankincense, and m5arli has boon 
made by the British sovereign at the altai of 
the Chapel Royal, London 
Gt wyrrha, Arabic muyr 
myrrh (mfer), « A plant of the 
parsley family (My yrAis o^?c>rc<<rt) (F myrrh is) 
This sweet-scented plant, commonly know n 
as sweet cicely, though not a native of Britain 
IS often found there It has some medicinal 
value and is used as a cooking herb in some 
parts of Europe 
L L and Gr mvrrhis 

myrrhizie (mir' in , mir' In) This is 
another form of murrhine See murrhine 



Myrobalan — Tba Myro- 
balan i« elo«ely related to 
the cherry'plam 


A gum resin obtained 


myrtle (mfir' tl), « A shrub or tree of 
the genus Myrtus, especially Mvrlits com-^ 
munis (F niyrte ) 

The common myrtle, which originally came 
from Asia is a tall shrub with evergreen 
leaves, sweetly perfumed flowers of white or 
of rose colour, and purple bemes Jhrom 
its hard wood, as wwl as from the leaves, 
is got oil from 
ivhich perfumes are 
made The myrtle- 
berry (w ) IS some- 
times eaten, and 
candles are made 
from myrtle-wax (w ), 
or bay-berry tallow, 
obtamed from the 
bemes of the candle- 
berry m3niie, Among 
the ancients the 
myrtle was sacred to 



Venus, and wreaths of myrtle leaves were 
worn by \ictors in athletic games, etc 

O F myriille, dim trom L niyrtus, Gr myrtos 
myself (mi self' , mi selfO, pron Used 
for emphasis after the pronoun " I ** 
moi-mSme ) 

The pronoun is used in the nominative to 
give emphasis, as in the sentences “ I 
myself saw him or " I did it myself *’ It is 
also used reileKiveiy, as m the sentence 
1 hurt myself ’* 

Alteretl from A S me self 
xnystago^e (mis' ta gog), n One who 
explains or introduces novices to religious 
mysteries (F mvstagogite ) 

In ancient Gieece there existed at Eleusis, 
in Attica, a baud of pnest^ who practised 
mystagogy (mis' ta goi i, « ), that is, they 
piepared candidates for admission to the 
sacred mysteries or seciet religious cere- 
monies, held annually m honour of the 
nature goddess, Dometer One who per- 
formed this m3rstagogic (niis ta goj ' ik, adj ) 
or mystagogical (mis ta goj' ik «»I. adj ) duty 
w<is called a mystagogue 
L mys/aifwiTi/s, <.*r itom mvetn 

shut e>es or lips and guide Sa* mystic 

mystery [r) (mis' te n), u A thing not 
understood or explained . something lieyond 
human understanding , a miracle pl.iy , some 
thing secicl or ob->cure , a religious rite, 
especially a sacramental one \pl ) secret 
religious riles (F ) 

A crime or other event whith puy^Ies 
pcKjple lb a ni>'^tcTy until it is explained and 
clcaiod up One of the gnsitest m\ stones 
IS the origin or Ivgmnnig ot life A 
conjuring tuck is a inystiiy to those who 
cannot undoi stand how it is done Some 
jXM^plo hke to make a mastery oi themselves 
by acting mysteriously (mis ter' i us li, adv ), 
that is, in a mysterious (mis tOr' i us, adj ) 
or secx ct «ind puzzling ma nner boiuc illncbses 
arc ol a mysterious or hidden nature 'I hey 
act mystcnously or in an unknown way upon 
people All thtso things, being in some bcnse 
or other mystenous, have the (jiiahty of 
mysteriousness (mis ter' i us m^s, 72 ) 

During the Woild War when the German 
submarines were tiitacking Hntibh merchant 
vt'sscls, as a means ol cklcnce a number of 
ships were disguised and hiavily aimcsi to 
meet the subnitinnes Tlu* guns were cone caled 
in tempoi<tr> ck'ckhtmst^s, which could fall 
away when roiiinnsl ancl the ship herself 
was given a general apix*arance ot being m 
a bruk<»n-dowu or dereiu t conilition When 
an enemy submarine r.ingeil alongside, the 
coveniigs of the guns were thrown <lown and 
fire Wtis opened usu.dly with fatal results to 
the sulmianno 1 liese ships weie known as 
mystery ships (« /»/ ), 01 hush ships 

Hvoiy >ear the nneumt (rreeks held a 
lestiv.il at I^lousw, near Athens, m honour ot 
Denieter, the gotUless ol agriculture It 
was called the Kleusinia, or Elcusuiian mys- 
teries, and at this festival there was acted a 
religious play about Demcter This was 
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something like the imracie play 
or mystery of the Middle Ages 
L mvsterwm, Gr mysterion from 
mystis one initiated See mystic 
Syn Enigma, nuracle, problem, 
nddle 

mystery [2] ) A handi j 

craft or trade (F mdtter ) 

There was an old custom m 
Bntain that no person should 
exercise any trade or ciatt 
unless he had served an 
apprenticeship with a member 
of that trade Accordingly he 
was bound or apprenticed by a 
document called an mdenture 
to serve for a certain number 
of years And in return by 
this agreement the master under- 
took to teach the apprentice the 
mystery or secret and art of the 
particular trade or craft 

Fiom L m%n%sterium office, duty 
mystic (nus' tik), adj 
Mysterious , havmg some secret 
meamng n One gifted with 
spintueu lUummation (F my$~ 
ter%eux ynvsttque enibUmcUtque , 
mystique ) 

Through all the age& there 
have been men who treated life 
and religion m an introspective 
manner They viewed the world 
and hie as a whole mystically 
(mis' tik dl h, adv ), or m a 
mystical (mis' tik dl, adi ) 
manner, and their philosophy ^ 
and theories were known as ^eenSiT t 
mysticism (mis' tx sizm, n ) 

To mysticize (mis' ti siz, v i.) a subject is 
to make it mystical, to give it a mystic 
meaning, and to mysti^ (mis' ti fi, u ^ ) a 
subject IS to wrap it m mystery To mystify 
a person is to bewilder or puzzle him A 
clever conjurer mystifies his audience — ho 
reduces them to a state of mystificatioii (xms ti 
fi kS.' shun, n ). 

Gr mystikos pertaxnmg to a mystis one 
initiated into the mysteries, from myein to keep 
silence 

mytli (mith), n A traditional story 
about gods, spirits, heroes, or the origin of 
the world or of a race , an imaginary person, 
obiect, or idea Other forms, used chiefly by 
learned men, are mytous (mi' thus) and 
mythos (ml' thos) (F my the, Ugende ) 
Myths are largely the result of man's 
delight in story-telling and of his wish to 
have things explained which he does not 



Myateir play— A my«i«ry play aa it wa« stayad la tha fwrteanth 
oaatary Tha scane rapraianta m a cruda way the kuw or Judas. 

lubject IS could not explain the forces they felt and 
a mystic saw around them, so they gave each force a 
Ei, 17 ^ ) a mythical (mith' ik al, ) form, that of a 

The sun became one 


we compare the myths of 


have things esrolained which he does not 
understand Ii we compare the myths of 
many races we find that xii each case a large 
number centre round the forces of nature, 
such as the heat of the sun, winds, thunder, 
storms, and the mysteries of hfe, growth, 
and death The stoiy of the Creation, Adam 
and Eve, and the Flood, appear m many 
mythic (mith' ik, adj ) forms 

For lack of scientific knowledge men 


mythical (mith' ik al, ) form, that of a 
superhuman shape The sun t^ame one 
god, the moon another, the sea a third, and 
so on As time went on, more and more 
things were treated mythically (mith' ik al 
li, ciav ), or m the manner of a myth The 
Greeks, with their great powers of imagina- 
tion, wore very clever in their mythicism 
(mith' 1 sxzm, n), or weaving of m3rths 
We can imagine one creating Hermes, the 
messenger - god, and another imagining 
Artemis, the goddess of hunting, and 
H^haestus, the god of fire 

So it became customary to mythicize (mith' 
1 siz, V t), or make myths of, all kinds of 
events and objects There were created gods 
of youth, old age, death, harvest, the four 
chief winds, and mght and day Each wood 
and stream was given its tutelary god, and 
a deity was supposed to rule the different 
phases of human nature 

A mj^thicist (mith' 1 sist, n) is one who 
attempts to explain mythical theories, and a 
myifucizer (mith' 1 siz 6 r, w ) is one who 
sets out to mythicize stones, etc , that is, to 
turn them into myths or interpret them in 
a mythical way, 
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There is another side of mythogenesis (mith' 
o jen' e sis, n ), that is, the origin of myths, 
which IS bound up with hero-worship 
Thiough mythogony (mi thog' o m, « ), or 
the study of the origin of myths, we realize 
how an account of any wonderful event is 
likely to be added to or exaggerated as it 
IS repeated by different people So the 
stones told about a great national hero after 
hi& death become more and more wonderful 
trom generation to generation, till at last he 
IS ranked among the gods themselves 

The Arthur of whom the poet, Tennyson, 
wrote in his Idylls of the King,*' was a chief 
who made a great name for himself m Welsh 
history, and many mythical stones have been 
wntten about him 

Chnstianity, as well as heathendom, has 
had its myths, many of them concerning 
great saints and great knights We have 
read about St George, the patron saint 
of England, slaying the dragon, and of 
his followers routmg whole hosts of the 
heathen The stones of holy men are full of 
the most wonderful miracles, and we must 
not forget that what may now be looked upon 
as myth w as once believed to be true Myths 
had a great deal to do with keeping alive old 
religious notions, and also in making people 
pioud of their native country 

A mjrthographer (mi thog* ra fer, m ), is a 
w' iter or teller of m5rths The representation 


myth 

of myths m art is mythography (mi thog' 
ra fi, w ), and one who thus represents myths 
IS a mytiiographist (mi thog' ra fist, n ) 

In one sense mythology (mi thol* o ji, « 1 15 
a collection of all the myths of a people or of 
all those about one person or subject It 
means also the science of myths, or a book 
about myths, such as a mythologist (mi thol* 
o jist, n ) or mythologer (mi thol' o jer, n ) 
that IS, a person expert m the study of myths 
would write He is able to understand the 
mythologic (mith o loj' ik, adj ), mythological 
(mith o loj ' ik al, adj ), or legendary meaning 
of a myth, and to explain it mythologically 
(mith o log' ik al li, adv ) To mythologize 
(mi thol' o jTz, w O a subject, is the same as 
to mythicize or make a myth of it, and to 
write about, or try to explain myths is also 
to mythologize (v t ) 

The words mythopoeism (mith 6 p6' izm, 
n ) and mythopoesis (mith o po S' sis, n j 
mean the making ol myths, a mythopoeist 
(mith o p6* 1st, n ) is a myth -maker, and 
mythopoeic (mith o pe* ik, adj ) or mytho- 
poetic (nnth o p6 ct' ik, adj ) means myth- 
making Mythopoetry (mith o p6' e tn, n ) 
IS mythical poctrv, a mythopoem (mith o 
po'cin, n ) a mytlucal poem, and a mythopoet 
taith o po* 6t, n ) a poetical wntcr of myths 
The words relating to myths in this paragraph 
are not m ordinary use 

iMom C»r mviho^ saying, tale, fable 
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N, n (en) The fourteenth letter of the 
English, and the thirteenth of the Latin 
al^abet 

The usual pronunciation of this letter is 
shown m this book by the phonetic sign n " 
It IS a sonant or voiced consonant, the vocal 
chords vibrating while it is pronounced It 
IS a dental, pronounced like d by pressing the 
fore part of the tongue against the upper 
front gums or teeth, but it diflers from a (as 
m from b) in being a nasal as well, for it is 
sounded by stopping the mouth passage and 
letting the voice pass through 
the nose Hence, when the nose 
IS stopped by a cold, “ man 
sounds almost like “ bad ** 

The letter n is one of the 
hqmds, or consonants which can 
be sounded alone, like vowels, 
hence, in English, it can lorm a 
syllable by itself, as m fasten 
(fas' n), often (of' n , awf' n), 
fastening (fas' n mg) 

There is a simple and very 
common sound, the nasal gut- 
tural, for which English and 
most other languages have no 
special letter It is produced 
Eke the hard or guttural g, 
except that the voice passes 
through the nose instead of the 
mouth It IS represented by the 
digraph “ ng " as in hanging, but before 
^tturals by “n," as in anger (3ng' ^r), jBlnger 
(fing' ger), uncle (ung' kl), anchor (S.ng' 
kor), smk (singk) 

Another simple sound, the nasal palatal, 
phonetically represented in this book by 

ny " is not found m Enghsh, except in 
some borrowed words It is a nasalised y, 
intermediate as regards the position of the 
tongue between n and ng In French and 
Italian it is spelt gn, as in French sezgneur 
(sa nyfir), Italian stgnor (s 6 nyor'), in Spanish 
a, as in seflor (s§, nyor'), and Pc»tuguese nh, 
as m senhoy (s5. nyor') 

In French and in certain French words 
used in English, n final or before any con- 
sonant except n is not sounded as a consonant 
but nasalizes the preceding vowel, as m 
does m such cases, that is, gives it an altered 
sound by lettmg the voice pass through 
the nose This is represented m this book by a 
vowel followed by itahc ** n " Examples are 
bon (bon), grand (gran), prtnce (prSns), 
N final is silent after m, as in autumn, column, 
condemn, hymn, limn. In the words nap 



Nabob. — Saraj^id^Dowlah, 
Nabob of Baosal, oaBeeated 
iQ 1757 


(sleep), neck, neigh, nut, n stands for Anglo 
Saxon hn 

In mathematics n is a symbol for (any) 
number Written above the line it is reacl 
" to the nth " (enth), and means raised to 
an indefinite power, thus 5 a means five 
multiphed by itself an indefinite number ol 
times In printing n or en is a meaisure tor 
the width of type The N-rays are a form oi 
invisible rays discovered by Professor 
Blondlot of the University of Nancy in 1903 
They are named after the imtial letter of 
that university 

As an abbreviation n stands 
for national , natuiaJ, as m N O 
natural order (of plants) , new, as 
in N S new style (in chronoloCT), 
NT New Testament, N Z New 
Zealand , non-, as in N C O , non- 
commissioned otOicer , north, as in 
N B , North Britain, N \V north- 
west , not, as m N S not sufficient, 
a banking term written on 
cheques , no, ojs m n d no date , 
Latin nova (new), as in N S , Nova 
Scotia , Latin nota (note) as in 
N B , nota bene (note well) The 
letter n also stands for neuter, 
noon, note (on a page), and noun 
As a motor-car index letter N 
stands for Manchester The in- 
teresting story of how the letter 
came into our alphabet will be found on 
page XIV 

nab (n^b), n A rocky prcnection , an 
outstanciing hill or part of a hill , a pro- 
jectmg part of a lock or bolt (F roche, 
pine ) 

A rocky projection into the sea is called 
a nab , examples are Salt wick Nab and 
Old Nab on the Yorkshire coast In 
Scotland and the North of England, a hill 
that stands out from surrounding hills i& 
also called a nab, as well as the summit or 
any jutting out part of a hill The httle 
piece that sticks out on the bolt of a lock 
and on which the key catches when turned 
is a nab ^ The name is also applied to the slot 
mto which the bolt catches. 

Scand word O Norse nabbi, nabh^ a 
peak or knoll , cp Swed nabh a promontoty 
Syn Peak, promontory, tor 

nabob (na' bob), n A deputy governor 
under the old Mogul Empire m India , a 
person of great wealth, especially an Anglo- 
Indian (F nabob ) 
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The Mohammedan nabobs were nch and 
powerful o£&cials who lived m a luxunons 
way They held provinces in the name o± the 
Plogul emperors who ruled India till the 
c ighteenth century Another form of the title, 
naw ab (see nawab), is still used as a name for a 
native go\emor Any wealthy and import- 
ant person may be called a nabob, especially 
one who has made his fortune in India 

Hmdustam natvwdb 

nacarat (n&k' a r 3 .t), n A pale-red 
colour with an orange tmge , fine linen or 
crfipe dyed this colour (F nacarat ) 

J* , from Span nacarado of the colour of a red 
kind of sea-pen (pinna), in Span nacar See 
nacre Some connect with Arabic naka at a red 
flower used in dveing 

nacelle (na selO, « The frame- work 
below an airship which caiynes the motors 
and crew , the cockpit of an aeroplane , 
the basket of a balloon (F nacelle ) 

F , from L navxcella small ship skifi, dim of 
navxs ship 

nacre (na' ker), n The sea-pen, or other 
shell -fish formmg mother-of-pearl , the 
pearly linum of many sea shells , mother- 
of-pearl (F nacre ) 

The nacre, or sea-pen, belonging to the 
family Pennatuhdae, is a feather-shaped 
pol3^, also called a pmna Some vaiieties 
are vivid red, except for the white crowns of 
their tentacles 

Molluscs, or shell-fish, have such soft bodies 
that any gnt or other rough substance would 
damage them 

Nature, however, provides the moUusc 
with a shell and the power of producing and 
giving out through the surface of the body 
a wonderfully smooth and polished material 
with which to line the shell When this 
secretion forms a grooved surface it often 
produces a pearly or iridescent lustre, ow mg 
to the reflection of light from different planes 
The nacreous (nS.' loe us, adj ) or nacrous 
(na' krus, adj ) substance, better known as 
mother-of-pearl, is used for making pearl 
buttons, knife handles, and other ornaments 

The name of naente (na' krit, w ) is given 
to a kind of mica having a pearly lustre 

F , cp Span nacar (a), Ital nacchera, L I- 
ntxava, nacer, nacrum, from Pors nakar an 
ornament of varied colours, or from Arabic 
ncqava to dig out , , 

nadir (na' dir), n. The point of the 
heavens directly beneath an observer's feet 
(b nadir) 

The nadir is the point opposite to the zenith, 
these two pomts being at the ends of an 
imaginary line which passes through the 
centre of the earth It may seem strange to 
think of the heavens as being beneath our 
tcet, but when we remember that the earth 
IS a globe surrounded everywheare by the 
immensity of space, which we commonly 
call the heavens, we readily understand 
that the heavens are not merely above or 
over the earth but all round about it Thus 


it IS that to people m New Zealand our zenith 
is their nadir 

To say that anything has reached its 
nadir means that it is at the lowest point 
of dechne or degradation 

F , Span from Arabic nddr (ss-semt) opposite 
to (the zemthl 

naevus (nS' vus), n A mole , a birth- 
mark pi naevi (n 6 ' vi) (F naevus ) 

This word is used by doctors 

L » a mole on the body, spot, mark (=b! 
gnaevns), a mark bom with a person, from root 
gen- to produce cp (g)ndtus bom 

nag [i] (nag), n A small horse, or ponv 
(F bidet, poney ) 

A horse of any kind is popularly called a 
nag, although the word really means a small 
horse, especially one for ndmg 

Of Dutch origin M E nagge, M Dutch 
negghe (Datcli negge) 

nag [2] (nfig), v t To irritate or worry 
with persistent fault-finding, pro\ ocation, 
or urging vt To be worrying or imtating in 
tlus way , to ache dully and continuously 
(F agaccr, quer alley, gour Inlander itre grandeur, 
ranger ) 

A person may be nagged to desperation 
by the spiteful, persistent complaints of some 
relation whose nature is to nag Toothache 
nags, and is trying to the temper, but a naggish 
(n&g' ish, adj ), or naggy (nag' i, adj ) person 
who 18 peevish, quciulous, and given to 
scolding causes greater unhappiness The 
nagger (uilg' er, n ) or scold, has alwavs been 
unpopular, and m earlier times was often 
punished for her nagging (nig' mg, n ) by 
being tied m a ducking stool, and ducked m 
the nearest pond 

Of Scand origin , cp O Norse gnaga to gnaw, 
Norw and Swed nagga to gnaw, vex, irntate 
In E dialects the woid means to gnaw See 
gnaw Syn Bicker, complain, fret, giumble, 
pester, scold, worry 

nagor (na' gor), n A small antelope of 
West Africa 

Themagor (Cervtcapra redunca) is closely 
related to the recdbuck of South Afnca. 
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It IS only about twenty-eight inches high 
at the shoulder, and has reddish-brown haor, 
with white on its under parts 

Name invented by Buffon trom F nanguer^ 
another West African antelope 

naiad (nl' S.d , nS' S.d), n A water 
n 3 nnph pi naiads (ni' adz , na' &dz), or 
naiades (nl' a dSz , na' a d£z) (F naide ) 

In classical mjddiology we find many re- 
ferences to the Naiads, or Naiades, who were 
nymphs imagined as hving m rivers, streams, 
lakes, and springs Nymphs of the sea were 
called Nereids A pond-weed of grass-uke- 
form, belonging to the family Naiadaceae, 
IS called a naiad, and m zoology, the name is 
given to a kind of freshwater mussel 

From L , Gr Naias (acc Naiad^a) the flowing, 
trom nae%n to flow 

naif (na This is another form of 

naive See naive 

naik (na' ik , nS' ik), n A corporal in a 
native infantry regiment or battery of the 
Indian army , an Indian title of nobility , 
an Indian ruler or governor (F naik ) 

Urdu nlTtk, Hindi ndyak leader 



Nail — ^The nails xncturad are 1 Small dont 2 Cut. 
3 Brass-headed. 4 Bnarht fooflns 5 Cut brad. 
6 Oval wire. 7 LatK. 8 Round wire. 9. Wsill. 
10 Small stout tack 11 Cisar box pin. 12 Round 
wire. 13 Galvanised chisel-pointed roof 14. Small 
pin 15 Screw 18 Drunret pin. 17 tinned taok. 

18 Panel pin. 19 Wire edmp pin. 20 Chair 

nail (nSl), n A thm homy growth on the 
upper side of the end of a finger or toe , a 
claw or talon , the homy plate on the bill of 
a duck, etc. , an old cloth measure of two and 
a quarter inches , a pomted spike of metal, 
driven into wood, etc , for fastening or for 
use as a peg y / To secure with nails , to fix 
(to, on), as with nails (F ongle, dou , clouer \ 
Our finger-nails are hardened, modified 
epidermis Most birds have claws or nails, but 
in the outer toe of the ostrich the nail is 
missing The measure called a nail is one- 
sixteenth of a yard, and it is thought that the 
yard-stick used for measuring cloth was 
formerly marked with a nail at this distance 
from its end 


The nails used for nailing pieces of wood 
together are usually made with a broadened 
head, so that they may hold the pieces more 
firmly Since to nail a thing is to fix it 
securely, we speak of nailmg our eyes on 
some very interesting sight, and when we 
make a person give his attention solely to 
some fact, we are said to nail him down to 
that fact A nail in the coffin of anything 
IS something that hastens ns end 

Business done on the nail is done with the 
least delay This expression is used chiefly 
in connexion with money payments that are 
made promptly To be hard as nails is to be 
ph 3 ?sically nt, not easily moved to pity, or 
slow to part with money An exhausted 
athlete may say that he will be as right as 
nails, that is, perfectly fit or right, as 
soon as he has had a good rest 

When a person says or does the right thing 
or arrives at some fact which is the main 
point of an argument he is said to hit the 
nail on the head , and if he then pushes the 
matter to a conclusion he is said to dnve the 
nail home or up to the head. To nail 
anything to the counter is to expose it as a 
fraud This is an allusion to the shopkeepers* 
practice of naihng a spurious coin to the 
shop counter The phrase to nail to the barn 
door has a similar meanmg and refers to dead 
vermm exhibited in this way A person who 
adopts an uncompromising or unyielding atti- 
tude is said to nail his colours to the mast 
A flag so fastened could not be hauled down 
as sign of surrender 

To nail up a box is to fasten it by nailing 
A nailer {r&X' er, n ) is an old name for a 
nail-maker (n ) or manufacturer of nails, 
and the uncommon word, nailery (nal ' e ri, n.), 
was formerly used to mean a place where nails 
are made A nail-brush (w ) is one for 
cleaning the finger-nails Aji ornament 
shaped hke the head of a nail is called a 
nail-head (n ) This term is used chiefly in 
architecture, and mouldings with such a 
pattern, known as nail-headed (adi ) mould- 
ings, wore used to embellish Late Norman 
and Early Enghsh Gothic buildings Ihe 
term nailed (nfild, adj ) is found chiefly in 
combination with other words as long-naiJed, 
hob-nailcd, nailed-up, etc At one time 
experiments were made with nailless (nal' 
ies, adj ) horse-shoes which were attached to 
the hoof without nails 

M E naile, A -S naegt , cp Dutch nagei, 
O H G nagal, G nagel finger-naal, spike, O Norse 
nagl finger-nail, na^i spike , L ungms, Gr onyx, 
Sa^k nakha Syn « Claw talon v 
Fasten, fix, secure 

nainsook (n&n'* suk), n A hght, cotton 
fabric (F nansouk, nanzouk ) 

Nainsook was originally made in India, 
and is used for malung underclothing, gar- 
ments for babies, etc It is a somewhat 
heavier fabnc than mushn 

Hindustani nainsuhh, from nain eye, s%tkh 
pleasure, delight 
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naive (na €v' , na' Sv , n§, Sv'), adj 
Artless , simple , unaffected Another form 
IS naif (na hi') (F naif, simple ) 

A naive statement is one made quite 
frankly and with an air of innocence It is 
spoken naively (na &v' h, adv ) Artlessness, 
naturalness, and lack of pretence or con- 
ventionality, combine to form naivete (na 
gv' ta, n ), or naively (na Sv' ti, n 1 , the 
quality that is characteristic of a naive person 
or a naive action 

F naif, fern natva natural, simple, from L 
n&iivus native, by birth, natural Syn Art 
less, ingenuous, natural, simple, unaffected, 
unsophisticated Ant Affected, artful, crafty, 
disingenuous, sophisticated, unnatural 

naja (nS'ja, nS'ya), n The Indian or 
African cobra Another form is naia (nS.' ya) 
(F naia, serpent d lunettes ) 

In Kiphng's “ Jungle Book,** naj, a form 
of the word from which najais derived, is used 
as a name for the cobra The true cobra of 
India IS known to scientists as Naja trtpu- 
dians, and the African cobra as Naja haje 
Hindi ftSg snake, Sansk ftaga 
nalced (nS.' Is:e 6 )/adj Without clothes , 
unclothed , having no covermg , bare , 
unsheathed , exposed , with no protection , 
destitute , plam , simple , evident , un- 
supported , unconfirmed (F nu, sans d£~ 
fense, dSnui, clair, simple) 

It IS extremely dangerous to carry a naked 
light in a coal -mine A large star very 
distant from the earth, and a tiny germ, are 
both mvisible to the naked eye, that is, the 
eye itself, unassisted by a telescope or a 
microscope or other aid to sight 

In botany, seeds that are not enclosed m a 
case or ovary are said to be naked A naked 
stalk IS one without leaves, and a naked leaf 
IS smooth or free from hairs, in scientific 
laMuage bemg called a glabrous leaf 

Rock that is uncovered by earth and 
ground that is bare of plants are also said to 
be naked In a figurative sense we speak 
of a plain truth to which nothmg is add(xl as 
bemg the naked truth 

In hospitals and clinics children receiving 
artificial sunlight treatment sit nakedly 
(na' ked li, adv ) under the health-giving 
apparatus The truth is seen nakedly when 
an the fictitious embddishments round a 
story are tom away The state of being 
bare, undressed, unadorned, destitute, plam, 
simple, or ]ust as seen by the eye, in any of 
these senses is called nakedness (na' ked ncs, n ) 
Common Tout , a participial ad) from 
stem nag- A -S nacod , cp Butch naakt, G 
nackt, O Norse nokkv%th-r, Goth nagath-s, L 
nadus Syn Bare, exposed, nude, plam, un- 
adorned Ant Adorned, clad, cloth^, covered, 
ornamented 

naker (nfi' ker), n A mediaeval kettle- 
drum (F timbale ) 

This word is now only used in historical 
wTitmp In Ivauhoe,*' Scott mentions 
" the deep and hollow clang of the nakors *’ 
O F na/taire Arabic and Pers nag dr a 


naznaBle (nam' abl) This is another 
form of nameable See undef name 

namby-pamby (nam' bi p^m' bi), adj 
Affecting daintiness or a babyish simplicity , 
insipidly pretty , weakly sentimental « 
Writing or talk of a pretty-pretty, or too 
sentimental, nature (F pricieux, affiti , 
priaiositi ) 

We owe this word to a nickname given to 
Ambrose Philips (1671-1749), a now-forgotten 
poet He wrote pastoral poems, which Carey 
described as Namby Pamby's little rhymes 
Nowadays wc may speak of a namby-pamby 
traveller, sentimentalizing over foreign 
customs, and writing namby-pamby descrip- 
tions to his friends at home 

A sensible child has better things to do 
than read namby-pamby, and he would 
scorn to talk it. or be guilty of any other 
form of namby-pambyism (ndm' bi pdm' 
bi izm, n ) 

Derisive word coined irom Ambrose Cp Nanny 
for {m%)ne Anny, Ned for {mi)ne Ed{ward) 
Syn adj Affected, insipid, sentimental, weak 
Ant adj Masculine, lobust. stiong, unaffected, 
unsentimental 

name (nam), « The word by which a 
person, ammal, place, or thing is known or 
called , a mere term for anything , tame , 
reputation v t To signify by a name , to 
call or style , to single out , to appoint 
to mention (F nom , nommer, enter ) 



Nam«. — A youi&x lady perforams tb« owramony of 
naming a ship about to bo launohodL 


In grammar, a word that is use I as a name 
or designation of a person or thing ls called 
a noun The term letter '* is a name for 
each of the symbols that wo use to build up a 
word A famous person is one who has m.ide 
a great name for himself *ind a person of 
good repute is said to have a good name 
Whatever comes within the range of our 
knowledge or expcnonce and can Ihorcfoic 
be named, is said to be nameable (nam' abl, 
adj ) A memorable event is nameable or 
worthy of being named To be without a 


NANDXNA 


NAP 


name is to be nameless (nam' les, adj ) 
Sometimes a person may be referred to 
namelessly (nSm' les li, adv ), when it is 
desired to conceal his name from those 
present 

To call names means to apply nicknames 
or abusi\e epithexs to somebody, and to 
take a name m vain is to use it profanely or 
irreverently A natne-child ) is a child 
named after oneself, and a name-day (« ) the 
festival of a saint after whom a person is 
named Another kind of name-day is the 
second day of a fortnightly settlement of 
accounts on the Stock Exchange, called also 
ticket -dav On that day tickets begin to be 
circulated among members of the Stock 
Exchange to bring together the actual sellers 
and actual buyers of securities dealt m 
during the previous fortnight A namesake 
(nam^sak, w ) is a person or thing having the 
same name as another William Shake- 
spoar, a distinguished tenor singer of Queen 
Victoria's reign, was a namesake oi our 
greatest dramatist 

When we perform an act in the name of 
someone else, we mean that we do it with 
the authority of that person To ask a 

g erson to name the day is the same as asking 
im to fix the date for some event This 
phrase is chiefly used with reference to a 
wedding day There is one good reason why 
we should read Tom Sawyer," by Mart 
Twain — ^namely (nam' h, adv ), or that is 
to say — ^it will amuse us The namer 
(nSm' er, n ) of the lyre-bird gave it that 
name on account of the appearance of its 
outspread tail 

Common Tent word M E name (two syl- 
lables), A -S nama^ noma ^ cp Dutch naam, 
O H G namo, G name, O Norse nafn for namn, 
Goth namd, L nomen, Gr onoma, Pers nam, 
Sansk ndvnan Syn n Appellation, cognomen, 
designation, term, title 

nandma (nSn' dl na;, n A genus of 
Chinese and Japanese erect, flowering shrubs 
This handsome shrub {Nandma domesUca), 
^vlth its white flowers followed by red berries, 
is used by the Chinese to decorate their 
temples It is also known as the sacred 
baniboo 
Modem L 

n a n k een (nSn kSn'), n A Chinese fabric 
of yellow cotton , a dyed imitation of this , 
{plj^ clothes made of this fabric (F nankin ) 
The true nankeen is a buff or yellow cloth, 
retaining the natural colour of a variety of 
cotton grown m the Nankmg district, after 
which It IS named 
Chinese Nan-k%ng = south capital 

nanny-goat (nSn' i gSt), n A she-goat 

(F cMvre ) 

A she-goat is called a nanny-goat, or a 
nanny (nan' i, w ), just as a he-goat is called 
a biHy-goat 

From Ncmny dim of Nan, a variant of Anne^ 

nap [I] (n&p), vt To take a short 
sleep , to become drowsy, n A brief sleep. 


especially »n the dax^’-time (F fatre un 
somme, s'assouptr, s*endotmu , somine, stestf * ) 
Elderly people like to nap or to take a 
nap for a short while durmg the afternoon, 
and are generally upset if their nap is dis- 
turbed To be caught napping is to be 
discovered dozing or to be found in an un- 
prepared or unexpected state 

M E {h)nappen, A -S hnappian, akin to 
O H G hnaffezan, M H G nafzen to slumber 
Syv n Doze, drowse siesta 



Nap — ^An old woman enioyuiB a nap, her news- 
paper and work-basl^ ahke forcotten 


nap [2j (nap), n The woolly or downy 
surface of a fabric or cloth w'lth raised fibres , 
any surface resembling this , a pile v t 
To raise or put a nap on (F potl ) 

A nap was lormcrly the rough surface, con- 
si‘?ting of projecting threads or fibres, found 
on cloth after weaving The nap is now 
artificially raised, cut, and smoothed by a 
workman .who naps the surface 

Any surface, like that of flannel, velvet, 
etc , that IS woolly or covered w»-ith short 
hair IS said to be nappy (nSp' i, n ) A 
threadbare carpet is napless (nflp' les, adj ) 
because the nap has been worn off 
Probably oi Dutch origin M E jioppe, 
M Dutch noppe, Dutch nop, G noppe 

[3] « A card game, a form ot 

euchre (F napoUon ) 

Each player receives five cards, and calls 
by turn, declaring how many tricks he ex- 
pects to make Whoever makes the highest 
call has to play agamst the remaining players 
A player is said to go nap when he declares 
that he will take all five tricks He makes his 
nap if he succeeds in wmning all the tricks. 
short for Napoleon 
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NAPE 


najpoleonig 


nape (nap), n The upper part of the 
back of the neck (F ) 

We usually speak of the nape ol a person's, 
or annnars, neck A more colloquiaJ word 
with the same meaning is scruff 

Possiblv akin to knob knop (protuberance at 
the back of the head) Cp O Frisian {halsA 
knap nape of the neck 

napery (nSL' per i), « Household linen, 
especially table-linen (F huge de table ) 
Tablecloths tea-cloths, seiviettes, are 
known as napery The term is more common 
m Scotland than England 

O F naperie, from L L napdr^a the duty 
of pioviding table-Iincn and towels, from 
LL ndpa « mappa table-napkin Ss- map. 
napkin 

naphitlia (naf' tha), n A light, colourless, 
mfiammable liquid obtained by the dry 
distillation of petroleum shale, coal, etc 
(F iiaphte ) 

A naphtha obtained from asphalt and 
bitumen was used in ancient Egjmt for the 
perpetual lamps in temples The liquid 
commonly called naphtha is obtained from 
the lighter parts of a coal tar It is used for 
cleaning, for dissolving sub- 
stances such as rubber, 
gutta-percha, and wax , and 
m the manufacture of paint 
and varnish It has also 
been used as a motor fuel, 
and for lightmg purposes 
A solid, white, crystalline 
substance known as naphtha- 
line (naf' tha Im, n ) is also 
obtained from coal tar, is an 
antiseptic, and is used widely 
m making “ moth-balis An 
acid derived from naphtha- 
hne is called naphthalic (nif 
thaF ik, adj ) acid It is 
employed m the manufac- 
ture of dyes and explosives 
To mix a substance such 
as coal gas with naphtlia is 
to naphthalize (nai^ th-i Jiz, 
vt)it Naphthene (nSf ' then, 

» ) IS a liquid hydrocarbon 
found in petroleum, especially in that from 
the Caucasus Naphthol (n 5 ,l' thol, « ) is a 
disinfectmg substance made from naphtha- 
hne, and a naphthylamme (naf' thil im' m, 

» ) is a compound made from naphthol 
and ammonia 

L , Or naphtha, perhaps from Pers najt 
Napier’s bones (ni' pfirz bonz), n pi 
A device lor helping in the multiplication 
or dmsion of large numbers 

John Napier of Merchiston was a famous 
Scottish mathematician who lived from 
1550 to 1617 He invented logarithms, and 
although the Napierian (nS per' 1 an, adj ) 
logarithms were found defective, they were 
impro\ed upon by later mathematicians 
Napier's bones are slips of bone or other 
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material with numbers ananged on them 
In these da3rs of calculating machines the\ 
are not used except as a matter of cunosity 
Other Napierian inventions were a numbei 
of enmnes of war which were intended to 
defend England against Philip ot Spain A 
list of them survives m the bbrary ot Lambeth 
Palace 

napiform (ni' pi form), adj Turnip- 
shaped (F napt forme ) 

This term is used in botany to describe 
roots which are rounded and large above and 
more slender below, like the turnip 
L ndpus turnip and E suffix -form 

napkin (nip' km, n ) A square cloth 
used tor wiping the lips and hands, or to 
protect the clothes at mcal-times, a serviette , 
a similar cloth foi other purposes (F* 
serviette, rond de serviette ) 

Certain foods, as fish and bread, are some 
times served on a small napkin, or table- 
napkin (w ) . hence the word serviette, w hich 
IS often used for table-napkin A napkm- 
nng (« ). IS a nng of metal, ivory, celluloid, 
etc , to hold a folded and rolled up napkin 
M E napektn, dun ot O I nape (F napfC] 
tablecloth, from L L ndpa 
mappa, L mappa table-napkin 
See map, napery S'i n 
Serviette 

Naples yellow (na' plz 
ycl ' 6) , « A yellow pigment , 
the colour of this (F jaune 
de Naples ) 

Naples yellow is used in 
painting pictures, lor staining 
glass, and decorating china 
It IS made by fusing together 
nitrate of lo«id, tartar emetic, 
«iiKl common salt, and was 
oiiginally inanuiactureJ at 
Naples, 'a cit\ in southern 
Jtal> 

i'loin I* Naples, tlnough I 
lioin (»r iKW cit\ , an 1 

K billow Set Nt.ipolitaii 

napless (nip' ks), adj 
Having no nap See under 
napUl 

napoleon (na po' le on), 72 A French 
old com of twenty francs, issued by Napoleon 
, a variety of top-boot , a card game (F 
napoUon ) 

XTic nai>olcon, which bore the head of the 
French emperor, is now no longer coined 
It was ctiui valent to nearly sixteen 

shillings in Ivnghbli money The card game 
called napoleon is a modified form ot euchre, 
and IS popularly known as nap See nap [3J 
Napoleonic (na p6 le on' ik), adj Having 
to do with or lesemhhng Napoleon (F 
napoUoHien ) 

Napoleon was the great F'rench general, 
who, hav mg brought much of Europe under lus 
sway, declared hiinseU J[£miH*ror ot the Fiench 
in 1 80 ^ Those who supi>orted Napoleonism 



Nappl«on — Napoleon 1« Emperor 
of the French From the pibtare 
hy Horace Vemet. 


nappy 


NARG-mT.E 


(na po' le on izm, n ), or the system of go'v em- 
ment which he set up, were called Nap<3eonists 
(na p6' le on ists, n pi), and most of them 
were anxious to Napoleonize (na p6' le on iz, 
I t ) the rest of Europe by setting up 
Napoleomc government wherever they could 
Anybody who rules as Napoleon dicf is said 
to rule Napoleonically (na p6 le on' ik al h, 
adv ) 

From Napoleon and -tc 

nappy [i] (nap' i), adj Heady or strong 
(of ^e) , foaming (F capiteux, fort. 


(of ale) , foaming (F capiteux, fort, 
mousseux ) 

Possibly from nap [i], beer that makes one 
drowsy Others prefer nap [ 2 ], apparently with 
reference to the " head ” on the beer 

nappy [ 2 ] (n3,p' 1 ), adj Having a nap 
See under nap [ 2 ] 

narceine (nar' se m), « A bitter alkaloid 
found m opium Another speUing is narcein 
(nar' se in) , narceia 
(nar sS' &) has the same 
meaning (F narcStne ) 

This crystalline 
alkaloid is a silky sub- 
stance obtamed from 1 
the opium after the 
morphine has been 
separated Taken m 
small quantities, nar- 
ceme causes sleep, and 
is prescribed by 
doctors 

L narce (Gr narki) 
numbness, torpor, and 
chemical suffiv -me See 
narcotic 

narcissus (nar sis' 
us), n A genus of 
bulbous plants con- 
taimng the daffodils 
and jonquils, a plant 
of this genus, espec- 
ially the white Nar^ 
cissus pQet%ciis pi, 
narcissi (nar sis' i) and 
narcissuses (nar sis' 
us ez) (F narcisse ) 

The poet's narcissus 
has graceful, single 
white flowers, with 
a cup-shaped corona 
edged with yellow and 
crimson It jlowers 

m spring Nard«» — ^Blooms of 1 

L narc%ssus, Gr nar- bnlbow pUni flow 

ktssos, from Gr 

narks numbness, with reference to its narcotic 
properties 

narcol^sy (nar ko lep' si), n A nervous 
disease characterized by attac!^ of sleepmess. 

From Gr narke numbness or narkaetn to 
grow numb, and ’lepsy, from Gr •‘lepsia , cp 
ep%lSps%a epilepsy, from ep% upon, lambanexn 
(future ISpsomai) to seize 
narcotic (nar kot' ik), adj Producing 
deep sleep or stupor n A dimg which has 
this ejBfect (F narcoHque ) 



Narcinna — ^Blooms of tho narei—ua, a boaabfol 
bnlbow plant flowennz a the aprina 


Narcotic drugs are used to lessen the 
suffering of a patient having some painful 
disease They act narcotically (nar kot' ik 
al li adv ) on the system, producing drowsiness, 
deadening the pain, and enabling the patient 
to sleep Many narcotics are derived from the 
dried juice of opium-poppy seeds Laudanum 
is opium prepared in alcohol From opium 
other and safer drugs are prepared, such as 
morphine and narcotine (nar' ko tin , nax' 
ko tin n ) 

Rightly used, narcotics are of value in 
medicine, but the stupefied state pioduced 
by them and called narcotism (nar ^ kot izm, 
n), IS attractive to drug victims, people 
who rum their health for what is to them the 
pleasure of obhvion They acquire a craving 
for drugs, which grows steadily until the 
person becomes a narcotist (nar' kot 1 st, n ) 
Only a doctor has the right to narcotize 
(nar' kot iz, v i) a 
person, that is, put 
him to sleep by drugs, 
an act called narcoti- 
zation (nar ko tl za' 
shun, n ) Narcosis 
(nar ko' sis, n ) means 
narcotic poisoning, the 
effect produced by the 
continuous use of 
narcotics 

F narcohque, from Gr 
narklfttko5,^om narkaetn 
to benumb, from narkS 
numbness, torpor The 
Gr word is said to he 
for snarkS from a root 
meamng to draw to- 
gether, make stiff or 
torpid Syn : n Drug, 
hypnotic, opiate, 
soporific 

nard (nard), n 
Spikenard [Nardtr- 
stachys Jatamansi), a 
small aromatic plant 
of the valerian family , 
an ointment made 
from this (F nard ) 
F , from L nardus, Gr 
nardos, of Eastern origin, 
cp Heb nerd, Peis nard 

nardoo (nar doo', 
nar' doo), n A creep- 
ing fem-hke Austra- 
> . bmbfiil plant, -which 

nnz A Khe spniitf grows in swampy 

regions 

The Australian aborigines use the withered 
seed-spores of the nardoo for bread-making 
Austrahan native , also rendered ngardit, 
ardoo 

narghile (nar' gi IS,), n An oriental 
tobacco pipe (F nar^tli) 

The Persian and Turkish name for a smok- 
mg pipe commonly called the hookah is the 
narghile It is a tobacco pipe of large size 
The bowl IS set upon an air-tight vessel 



NARRATE 


narthex 


partially filled with water, which is some- 
times scented Attached to the bowl is a 
flexible smokinj? tube which is inserted in the 
bide of the water vessel The smoke is drawn 
through the water and emerges cool and 
comparatively purified of the deleteiious 
qualities that the tobacco contains 

Pers nargUeh, from nargll coco-nut, of which 
the bowl was formerly made 

narrate (nfi ratO, vt To describe in 
detail, by word of mouth, or in writing, as in 
an account of a journey or adventure (F. 
•'aconter ) 

The act of tellmg a story is narration (na 
ra' shun, n ), a word also used in a concrete 
•^ense of a story itself, as an account of 
some adventure or event , recited in this 
way it is a narrative (nftr' a tiv, n ) Anyone 
who can do this well may be said to have a 
good narrative (adj ) style Travellers can 
generally relate their experiences narratively 
{nSr' a tiv h, adv ), that is, as a connected 
story, but sometimes a traveller is accused of 
being a narrator (na ra' tor, n ) of events that 
never happened to him The term narratress 
(na ra' tres, n ) is seldom used, but would 
apply to a woman who described hei ex- 
periences m prmt or in speech 

L narrdttts, p p of narrdre (= gTtdrrdre) to 
relate, make known, from ndrus » gnant$ 
knowing Ssa know Syn * Descnbc, detail, 
recite, relate, tell 

narrow (n3.r' 6), adj Having little 
width compared with length , of limited 
scope , small or scanty , not broad-minded 
or liberal , bigoted , small-minded vJ lo 
hmit, contract, or restrict , to make narrow , 
to confine t/ 1 To grow narrower , to become 
more restricted , ol a horse, to lake loo little 
ground n (usually pi) A nnnow pass 
age , a mountain pass , a strait {h iHroit. 
born-f, wesqui?i, limiter j bonier, rc^treindre, 
rendre ttroii, se rdtrdcir, ddiroit, dvfiU,) 


An esc^e from death in a traffic-crowded 
street is often narrow, that is, leaves little mar 
gin A man who behaves sbabbUy or meanly 
is narrow His narrowness (nSr' 6 nes, m ) is a 
grave fault Narrowish (nar' 6 ish, adi \ 
means rather narrow One who has bigoted 
opinions and is never able to see anythin? 
that will modify his views is narrow-minded 
{adj ) Narrow-mindedness (» ) as a fault 
strongly to be avoided, for to view life 
narrow-mindedly (adv ) is a stumbling-block 
to process of all kinds 

On the railways narrow gauge (» } is a track 
of less than fifty-seven inches across, and in 
commerce narrow cloth (» ) is a piece of 
material, generally woollen, not more than 
fifty- two inches in width Narrow goods in ) 
IS the name given to braids and nbbons 
One who is poverty-stneken is said to be in 
narrow circumstances In 1928, when a huge 
crane fell into a London Street and missed 
tailing on a man by only a low feet, that 
person narrowly (nilr" 6 li, adv ) escaped death 
A passage of the sea is sometiinob known as 
the Narrows, as m the Dardanelles between 
Kihd Hahr and Chanak, where the distance 
is loss than a mile In discussing any subject 
we may reject a number ol aigumcnts, 
and in this way we m<iy narrow the matter 
down to the essential points 
O It narwc, ntmme, naru, A -S nearu , cp 
O Saxon narti, Dutclx naar sorrowful, dismal 
Fiisuin nar nariow Syn adj Close, con' 
stnclcd, limited, mean, small Ant adi 
Bioad, cxttnsive, full, geniMous, wide 
narthex (n*ir' theks), n In early Christian 
churches, a vestibule at the west end of the 
nave, and oilen for mtechuiiicns 

penitents, women, or monks (F navihex ) ’ 
The n.irthex is found m many oarlv 
churches, esi>e( idUy in f ht» I*\ist In I’-nglan I 
the hCiUifdul tlu* west < ml of Dur- 

ham Calhedial ijmv be caDcd «t naitht‘>c and 





narwhal 


NASTTJRTTtJM 


another fine example is m the cathedral at 
Ely 

L , Gr narthix a kind of hollow reed, a casket 
narwlisQ (nar' wal), n An Arctic sea- 
mammal usually witn one long spirally- 
grooved tusk , the sea-umcom {Monodon 
monoceros) (F narvcd ) 





Nau^h&l — ^TIm narwhal ts an Arotie •ea-mammal 
related to the whale and the porpoise. 

The narwhal is related to the whale and the 
porpoise It frequents the icy circumpolar 
seas, and is rarely seen south of 65® north 
latitude It IS called the unicorn whale and 
the sea-umcom because the male is armed 
usually with one long spirally-grooved tusk 
from six to eight feet xn length Specimens, 
however, have been found with two tusks 
ITiis tusk consists of valuable ivory Like 
most cetaceans it is met with m “ schools,** 
or herds of fifteen or twenty Its food 
appears to be cuttle-fish, smadl fishes, and 
crustaceans , but little is known of its 
habits Oil of a high grade is obtained from 
the narwhal 

Of Scand ongm Swed or Dan n^vrhvaU O 
Norse naJivaUr, from «5-y corpse, hval-r whale, 
perhaps from its whitish colour 

nasal (nS.^ zal], adj Belonging to the 
nose , sounded through the nose (of the 
voice) n A sound pronounced through or as 
if through the nose (F nasal ) 

There is a loose fold of flesh at the back of 
the mouth which usually shuts oft the nasal 
air passage durmg speech If this is relaxed 
the air can pass by both nose and lips and 
the sound is affected 

The nasal consonants, n, m, and ng, are 
the forms got when we nasalize (nfi' zal iz, 
vt) d, b, and g Nasalization (na zal 1 zS.** 
shun, n ) is the act of thus pronouncing 
sounds It IS a practice commoner with some 
races than others, and is particularly notice- 
able in the speech of Americans , they 
nasalize {vt), that is, spoak nasally (nS.^ zal 
h, adv ) Nasality (na 1 ti, n) is the 
quality of being nasal or an instance of 
nasal utterance 

What IS called the nasal mdaz (n ) of a 
skull IS the proportion which the extreme 
width of the nostrils bears to the distance 
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from the bottom of the opening to the top of 
the nose 

F , from L L nds Uis connected with the nose 
(L n&sus) See nose 

nascent (nas* ent), adj Beginmng to 
exist or develop (F naissant ) 

Anything that has j ust come into being is 
nascent Thus we may refer to a nascent 
city or to a nascent scheme for improvement 
or development We could refer to any of 
these things as being in a state of nascency 
(n&s' en si, n ) 

When an element is first freed from a 
compound by chemical action, it passes 
through what is called a nascent state While 
in this state it has unusual chemical 
activity, that is, it is able to combine with 
substances which it would not affect ordm- 
anly, or to combine with them to a greater 
extent 

L nascens (acc -enUem), pres p of nasal to be 
bom SvN Budding inchoate, incipient, 
rudimentary Ant Aged, grown, matured 

naseberry (naz' ber 1), » A tree growing 
m the West Indies and Central America 
(F sapoiter) 

Another name for this tree is the sapodilla 
Li chras sapota) It bears a large apple-shaped 
irmt, for which it is extensively cultivated 
The wood of the tree is of a highly durable 
nature 

Span ntspero, L mespilus medlar 



Nasturtittm •— Tb« tray flQW«r« of the Msturtaum 
mako the plant a Tery popular one. 


nasturtium (nfi st^r' shum), n. The 
Indian cress, or Jarge tropaeolum , the water- 
cress (F capactne ) 

The Indian cress is a plant familiar xn 
gardens It belongs to the genus Tro- 
paeolum It is either dwarf or cUmbing, and 
the flowers are either orange, yellow, scarlet, 
or crimson The seeds axo used as a pickle 
similarly to capers 

The watercress belongs to a genus {Nos- 
tuvtium) of the cruciferous order It is 
aquatic and has a pungent taste, being 
commonly used os a salad 

From L nasturtium (= nai>itort%um) literally 
noso-twisting, from nd^us nose, iorquSre (p p 
tortus to twist, referring to the plant's pungent 
nature, which makes one screw up the nose , 
cp F nasttort 


NASTY 


nation 


nasty (nas' ti), adj Unpleasant , nause- 
ous to the taste , foul-smellmg , repulsive , 
dirtv, objectionable, odious , ill-natured , 
annoymg , of weather, foul or wet (F vilatn, 
sale, maitvatSf d^goutant, gros ) 

Young people used to object to taking 
medicine because of its nasty taste, but the 
chemist nowadays disguises the flavour and 
removes the nastiness (nas' ti nes, n ) 
The word, however, is apphed to many other 
things , we call a bad tall a nasty fall, a 
wet day a nasty day, and a dilemma, a 
nasty nx Anyone who behaves in an ill- 
natured manner towards us may be said to 
behave nasMy (nas' ti li, adv ) 

Perhaps for nasky, an earlier form Probably 
of Scand origin , cp Swed (dialect) naskug 
nasty, dirty, snasha to eat like a pig Syn Dirty, 
loul, nauseous, odious, repulsive Ant Agree- 
able, good, mce, pleasing, tasty 

natal (nS.' tal), adi Of, from, or relating 
to, birth (F natai) 

We celebrate the birth of Christ on Decem- 
ber 25th — His natal day When we refer to 
the natality (na tSll' i ti, « ) of a city or country 
we mean the proporfaon of births to the 
population each year 

F , from L natdhs pertammg to birth, from 
nStus, p p of nascl to be born 

natant (nS' tant), adj Floatmg or 
swimming on or m the water (F nageur^ qu% 
nage, flottant ) 

The floatmg leaves of the water-hly and 
other plants are said to be natant The art 
of natation (na ta' shun, n), or of swimming, 
should be acquired by everyone Fishes, 
marine mammals, and certain birds are 
provided with natatory (na' ta to n, adj ) 
organs, such as fins and webbed feet Among 
natatorial (na ta tor' 1 al, adj ) birds arc ducks 
and gulls, which were tormerly included m a 
now obsolete order Natatores (nS ta tor' Gz, 
n pi ) In heraldry, when a fish is shown in 
a nonzontal pKisition, it is said to be natant 
L iialatis (acc -ant-om), pres p of natare, 
Irequentative ol ware to swim Syn Floating, 
summing 

nation (na' shun), n A large group of 
people united by common traditions, and 
usually by a common language, country, and 
political institutions (F nation, peuple ) 

In this sense the Enghsh, French, and 
Italians each form a nation In a wider sense, 
the Swiss, with four languages, form a nation, 
and Poland, when divided between Itussia, 
Austria, and Prussia, remained a nation 
A national (n 3 .sh' o nal, adj ) characteristic 
IS something typical of a nation or pecuhar to 
it A love of music is a national character- 
istic of the German people, and a love of 
^orts a national characteristic of the Bijitish 
The word is also a noun , a Cretan, for instance, 
IS a national {n ) of Greece, and a Bostonian is 
a national of the United States of America 
To nationalize (n&sh' 6 na llz, v i ) anything 
is to place it under the control of the nation 
or convert it into national property In 


Britain the Post Office and the telephones 
are nationalized, and are managed by the 
nation 

The nationalization (n^sh o na li za' shun, 
n) of the land, the railways, coal-mines, and 
various services and trades is advocated by 
many pohticiaus ^ 

The n ame of nationalism (nSLsh' o na lizm 
« ) is given to exaggerated devotion to one's 
native country, and also to the blUefs and 
activities of parties in certain nations desiring 
national independence So we have sections 
of the Irish and Indian peoples agitating 
for independence Such persons are nation- 
alists (nash' un al ists, n pi ) and hold 
nationalist {adj ) or nationalistic (nish un al 
is' tik, adj ) views 

The word nationality (nSsh o nai' 1 ti, w ) 
has a number of meamngs When we speak 
of a man's nationality, we mean the fact 
of his being a member of some particular 
nation, such as France A down-trodden 
nationality is a people which is not fully 
a nation, but feels that it ought to be 
Should it assert its nationahty, that is, its 
national character, in a successful manner, 
it will be able to insist on the recognition 
of its nationhood (nd' shun hud, n ), that is, 
the fact of its being a nation Henceforward 
it can assert itself nationally (ndsh' o nal h, 
adv ), that is, in a national way as a nation 



Natlon«l —A sMn* m one of the «r«nt notional 
parka in tho U S>A, Yoaomite Valley, Cakfonua. 
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As well as their national flag, nearly all 
cnnlized loations have their own National 
Anthem (n ), or patriotic hymn Of these 
the most celebrated are the British, “ Gk>d 
Save the King,** datmg from about 1745, and 
Rouget de rlsle*s Marseillaise, the French 
national anthem 

At the outbreak of the French Revolution 
political power passed into the hands of a 
body cSfied the National Assembly (m ), 
which sat until September 30th, 1791 On 
the follomng day there came into being the 
Legislative Assembly, which lasted till 
September 20th, 1792, and was replaced on 
September 21st by the National Convention 
(« ) The Convention abolished the monarchy, 
made a new calendar, m which the names of 
the months were changed, brought about the 
Reign of Terror, and substituted the worship 
of Reason for Christianity It ended in 1795 
and was succeeded by the Directory 

The national debt (n) of a country is the 
money borrowed by it for national uses and 
remaining unpaid Before the World War 
(1914-18) the British national debt was some 
£700,000,000 By 1920 it had increased to 
nearly £8,000,000,000 

A national gallery (« ) is a building housing 
a collection of pictures owned by the state. 
The chief national gallery in Britain is the 
London National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, 
built in 1832-38, of which the Tate Gallery, 
opened m 1897, is a branch 

A national guard {n ) is a force of citizens 
armed for home defence The French Revo- 
lution Guard was formed in 1791 by the 
National Assembly and was not abolished till 
1872 

A national kitchen (» ) is a kitchen organ- 
ized by government lor the sale of cooked 
food In 1918 the Food Controller arranged 
for the opening of hundreds of such kitchens 
in all parts of Great Britain 

During the World War a fund, called the 
National Relief Fund (« ), was opened to help 
disabled sailors and soldiers and to lelieve 
distress caused by the w-ar among civilians 
The public subscribed several million pounds 
to the fund 

The National Reserve {n ) was an organiza- 
tion, formed in Britain before the World 
War, of men who undertook to fight for 
their country if called upon to do so Within 
a few weeks of the outbreak of war tens of 
thousands of its members had enlisted 
An elementary school, supported by volun- 
tary contributions of members of the Church 
of England, is called a national school {n } 
In it the doctrines of the Church may be 
taught at stated times, but otherwise the 
education given is the same as that in other 
elementary schools It receives a grant 
from the government according to numbers 
and efficiency, and is under government 
inspection 

The Ministry of National Service (» ) was 
organized in 1917 to enlist people for 


mumtion-makmg, agriculture, and other v, ork 
of great importance at home Among other 
things. It created the Women’s Land Army 
It ceased to exist m 1920 

F , from L ndtid (acc -dn-em) nation, race, from 
ndtus, p p of nascl to be bom, come into being 
Syn People, race, realm 



Native — A Dutch boy and sirl drewed m the quaint 
ooatumea of Holland, their nabve country 


native (n§.' tiv), adj Bom in a place 
or country , belonging by birth , natural 
V One born in a country , a plant or animal 
belonging naturally to a countiy (F. 
indigene, natif, inn 4 , uidighte ) 

It IS usual to speak of those born in a 
country as its natives, and of others as 
aliens One speaks too of a man being a 
native of York, Leeds, Bath, and so on The 
town in which a man is bom is his native j 
town Several kinds of Australian bushes 
and shrubs are called native currant (n ) 
As applied to metals, native means pure, un- 
combined Gold is found native , aluminium ^ 
and zinc never, always being combined with ' 
other metals Oysters raised in British 
waters are called natives 

In America there is a strong party which 
supports the rights of American bom citizens 
as against naturalized immigrants Their 
views are known as nativism (na'' tiv izm, n ), 
and an upholder of such views is a nativist , 
(na' tiv 1st, n), or a holder of nativist [ad^ ) 
or nativistic (na tiv is' tik, adj ) opinions 
In India, on the other hand, native is 
regarded as a term of contempt Not that 
the Indian is by any means ashamed ot his 
nativeness (nS^ tiv ncs, « ), but ho has come 
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to look -upon the expression native as one 
employed contemptuously by Europeans 
Natively (n§.' tiv h, adv ) means naturally, 
originally 

The word nativity (n^ tiv^ i ti, m ) means 
birth and is used chiefly of the birth of Jesus, 
the Virgin Mary, and John the Baptist, 
and also of a picture of Christ in the early 
hours of His mfancy 

F natif, from L ndtlvus native, natural , from 
flatus, p p of nascl to be bom L L nditvus is a 
n Syn Indigenous, innate Ant Ahcn, 
foreign 


adv ) Men of fashion are distinguished by 
the nattmess (nat' i nes, » ) of their dress 
Probably dim, of neat Syn Immaculate 
neat, spruce, tidy Ant Disorderly, slovenly* 
unkempt, untidy ’ 

natural (n&ch' ur al , nat' yiir Al), adi 
Belongmg to, produced by, or constituted 
according to nature , uncultivated, inherent 
inborn, not acquired or assumed , not 
artificial , regular , normal , not exceptional , 
simple , unafFected , undisguised , not forced * 
belongmg to this world and not to the 
supernatural , concerned with ammal oi 

g iant hfe , true to physical 
fe , related by nature , in 
music, refemng to the scale 
of C n An idiot , in music, 
a sign (t|) which cancels a 
preceding sharp or flat (F 
natiirel, %nn6, naif, ritl, 
hScarve , %d%ot, tmbicile, 
bdcarrc ) 

Woollen underwear is 
generally manufactured in 
the natural, or undyed, 
fibre Sometimes we sec a 
natural arch of rock span- 
ning a chasm Water-power 
IS obtained both from 
natural sources, such as a 
torrent or waterfall, and 
from artificial ones, as by 
damming a stream and so 
causing a head of water to 
accumulate 
Some boys have a natural talent for music, 
others for languages or mathematics Artless 

and unaffected behaviour is called natural 
Politeness and gentleness seem natural to 
some people, dignity and grace to others 
The study of Nature and natural objects 
IS called natural science (h ), which mdudes 
all sciences except those concerned with 
mind, or moral and spiritual iclcius Natural 
history (« ) means the study of animals and 
plants, and especially of aniiiitils, and 
one who studies it is called a natural^t 
(iiAch' ur al ist , yur a iLst, n) A 

naturalist may also mean a believer in 
naturalism, which is e's.pltuni^l Iwlow 

Scientists try to cvplain the workings of 
natural prcKcsses by the applu<ition of 

f encral nucs or laws calletl natural laws {n pi) 
^lants arc arranged by l><)tanisls into gioiips 
according to their affinity and relationship, 
and such a group is called a natural order (/» ) 
Natural selection (n ) is the method, 
according to Darwin and Walhu e. by which 
new species of plants and animals arise 
It IS also known as the theory of the survival 
of the fittest Natural philosophy (w ) is 
sometimes used as another name fbr tlio 
science of physics The natural scale (» ) m 
music IS that of C major in which there are 
no sharps or flats. 

What IS called natural theology (» ) is the 
attempt to explain religion by natural moans 
only, apart from any revealed truths When 



NatiTitT — Tli« NatTvilY of Clinafc, ahowinv the thro* Wtso Men from tbo 
Eaat, M pietarod hr Sir Edward Bame-Jonas. 


natron (nA' tron, nAt' r6n), n An 
alkalme deposit found chiefly around desert 
lakes (F natron ) 

Natron is pnncmally composed of carbon- 
ate of soda What is called “ nitre " in 
the Bible is beheved to have been this sub- 
stance Natrolite (nA' tro lit , n&t' ro lit, » ) 

IS a mineral contaimng alummium silicate 
combmed with a quantity of siUcate of soda 
F , from Span natron, Arabic natriin, Gr 
nitron See nitre 

natterjack (nat' 6r jAk), n A species 
of European toad (Bufo calamita) (F 
crapaud des roseaux ) 

The two species of toad occuinng in the 
British Isles are the common toad {Bufo 
vtUgarts) and the natteijack The latter is 
easily reco^zed by the yellow stnpc down 
its back , Its hmbs are shorter than those 
of the common toad, and it never hops 
but proceeds by short runs It is much more 
active than the common toad, and is further 
remarkable for the loud croak of the males, 
produced by a large vocal bladder m the 
throat This bladder can be inflated to a 
size larger than the head itself Unlike other 
toads, it is fond of hot, dry places, and visits 
water only at the breeding season 

Origin obscure , perhaps from local dialect 
natty (nAt' i), adj Neat, smart. (F. 
ptfKpant) 

One who is neat m his habits and dress is a 
natty person, and dresses nattily (nAt' i li, 
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such a theory attempts to do away with the 
spintual It IS known as naturedism (nSch' 
ur al izm , nSLt' yur 41 izm, n ), and is opposed 
to idealism The word naturalism is also 
applied to reahsm m art or literature, that is, 
a strict adherence to the natural in treating 
subjects Naturalism may also mean a 
primitive state of hfe, akin to the natural 
one of the savage, in which actions are guided 
by natural instmcts and desires Natural- 
istic (nach ur a hs' tik , nat yur 4. ha' tik, adj.) 
means realistic, or in accordance with nature. 
Artists or sculptors who depict hfe with a 
strict realism, may be said to represent it 
naturalistically {nSich dr 4. lis' tik al li , nat 
5 nir a hs' tik al li, adv ) 

In many parts of the United States 
houses are hgnted and heated and engines 
run by natural gas {n ), which is gas im- 

g nsoned in strata containing petroleum 
fany wells have been sunk to tap deposits 
of tne gas, which is usually under great 
pressure, and forces itself through pipes to 
places where it is used 

To accustom an ammai to hve m a country 
or surroundings different from its birthplace 
is to naturalize (n§.ch' ur al iz , n§,t' yur Id iz, 
vt) it. Some ammals, including most of 
our domesticated ones, bear naturalization 
(nach ur al i zSl' shun , n4.t ydr al 1 z3,' shun, 
n ) more easily than others When a person 
of ahen birth has resided m this country 
for not less than one year, and for five years 
in any part of the British Empire, he may 
apply for a certificate of naturalization in 
order to become a British subject 

The term naturally (ndch' dr Id h , nfit' 
r al h, adv ) means according to nature, 
lut has also the more general sense of 
ordmanly, normally, or spontaneously As 
a colloquial expression it means “ of course," 
or as one mi^t expect " Naturalness (nSch' 
ur al nes , ndt' yur al nes, n ) is regarded 
as a virtue, for it implies the absence of all 
art or pretence 

M £ and F naturel, trom L ndtiiruits belong- 
ing to or related to nature {naiUra) Syn 
A rtless, native, spontanccus, *unaff ected Ant 
A ffected, artificial, unnatural 

nature (nfi' chur), n The characteristics 
or quahties of anything, the bodily or 
mental constitution of a person or animal, 
sort, class, or kind , the inborn quality or 
stimulus that determines those things , the 
sum of the activities and laws which go to 
make up the universe , the forces that pro- 
duce physical phenomena , physical forces 
personified , material things and phenomena 
regarded as distinct from man and the 
Creator , the state of man before civiliza- 
tion , the natural condition of animals and 
plants before domestication , in theology, 
man’s unregenerate condition, as opjposed to a 
state of grace , fidehty to nature inuterature 
or the arts (F nature, natural, senstbthU, 
prt^riiti %nhdrent) 

Contact with human nature haa made wild 
birds shy creatures Nature has endowed 


r. 
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them with this instinct as a defence and 
protection Once within reach of the claw 
of a beast or the hand of man they are 
helpless, and so, having this natural inborn 
knowledge or fear of the predatory nature 
of their natural enemies, birds instinctively 
ily a^vay at the first unusual noise or gesture 
We recogmze the voice of Nature (the 
personification of the forces which rule our 
umverse) in the roll of the thunder and the 
howl of the gale, and man seems a puny 
creature when he pits his strength against 
the wmd or tries to stem a flood 

Man in a state of nature clothed himself 


nauglit (nawt), n Nothing , the 
figure o , a cipher adj Of no value , useless 
(F yten, zdro, sans valeur, tnutile ) 

Plans are said to come to naught when they 
are frustrated , to set at naught advice or 
counsel means to take no notice of it, or to 
disregard it Apart from such uses, the 
word is rarely met with to-day It is used 
in the Bible where wc find (Proverbs xx, 14 ) 

“ It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer , 
but when he is gone his way then he 
boasteth 

A -S ndivihtt ndht, from nd not, tsjiht thing, 
whit See whit wight 


with skins and ate much 
of his food m a raw state 
To-day it is urged by some 
people that we should get 
back to nature m our dress, 
food, and customs, so as 
to hve more simply and 
healthfully A picture 
painted from nature is one 
copied from the livmg sub- 
ject or from an actual 
scene on land or sea , one 
true to nature is one 
reahstic and free from 
artificiality, representing 
things as seen m nature 
The word natured (na' 
churd, adv ) is used gener- 
ally in combination with 
an adjective, as in good- 
natured and ill natured 
Nature myths {npl) or 
legends arose through 
people's attempts to ex- 
plain natural wonders or 
the facts of nature, and 
nature worship (n ) because 
men believed that the 



N«taro study — A. Bouse in a broo that 
•nahles a naturalist to indulge In nature 
study without disturbing the birds 


naug'hty (naw ' ti), adi 
Bad , ill- behaved , frac- 
tious , mischievous , dis- 
agreeable (P michant, 
^nauvais ) 

A naughty child is 
generally one v ho wilfully 
disobeys by breaking rules, 
or u ho does mischievous 
things Very often such 
naughtiness (naw' ti nes, 
11 ) IS nothing but the result 
o f perversity S o m e - 
times it comes from sheer 
healthy "vigour needing 
some outlet A child 
who lb kept well occupied 
seldom behaves very 
naughtily (naw' ti li, adv ) 

E natif'ht ami -y adj 
suIIin: (-SS hke naught, woith- 
kss) S\ N Disobedient, 
misi hicvous, pei\et sc, vexa- 
tious, williU Ani Docile, 
good, obedient 

nausea (naw' shi a , 
naw' SI a), n A sick feeling 
in the stomach, with a 


wonderful objects of nature, such as the sun 
and moon, were deities, and that thunder, 
lightning, rain or wmd were sent by angry 
gods to punish evildoers In this way naturistic 
(na chur is' tik, adj ) religion, or natunsm 
(na' chur izm, n ), came into being, and 
natunsts (na' chur ists, n pi ) are found 
among primitive peoples in many paits of 
the world 

Nature-pnnting {n ) may be the taking of 
a sun -print of leaves, etc , on sensitized 
photographic paper, or a method of pressing 
such objects as leaves and leathers on a soft 
metal plate beneath a hard steel one, thus 


desire to vomit , sea-sicknoss , a loclmg of 
loathing (F naust^c, nuU de ewar^ m(u de 
met, di^goilt ) 

Some useful but unpk.us.int nicdiunes 
nauseate (naw' shi dt , naw' si fit, v t ) us, 
that IS, profluce nausea, make us nauseata 
{v i ), or feel nausea Siiue ovei-imlulgence 
ol the appetitt' produces this nauseating 
(naw' sill dt ing , n.iw' si at mg, adj ) 
feeling, the word nausea is usckI for a sense 
of surfeit or disgust Sw oets are nice, 
but undue sweetiu'ss is nauseous (naw' 
sin us , n«iw' sx us, adj ), and ends in 
nauseating us 


lorming an exact copy of the original which 
may be used as a printing plate 

Many children now are taught to take an 
interest in nature study {n ), which is the 
observation of ammals, birds, and plants in 
their natural surroundings, the collection 
and growing of flowers and plants, and the 
study of weather, geology, and other things 
I elating to nature Such study is usually 
included in the school curriculum 

F from L natdra, from ndius bom, p p of 
fMSci Syn Character, essence, sort, universe 


Iho word nauseation (naw slu d' shun, 
naw SI d' shun, m ) mcsuis tlie slate of 
nausea, or a feeling of lo.ilhing and disgust, 
produced by substances which aifcK-t us 
nauseously (naw' shi us U , naw' si us li, adv ) 
'I he nauseousness (naw' sin us nes . naw' 
bi us n 6 s, 71 ) of ipecacuanha, for instance, 
may cause us to n*iuseate, or turn from it 
witli nausea 

L 92ansea, from Gr 7iaasja sea-sirkiunss, from 
naus ship bvN . Disgust, loathing, repulsion, 
sickness Ani Enjoyincmt, relish 
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nautcli (nawch), n A performance by 
native girl dancers in India (F danse de 
bayadere ) 

A nautch is an exhibition of dancing, 
freqiientl> orgamzed in India for the enter- 
l-ainment of guests Women known as 
nautch-girls (m pi ) take part in the nautch, 
which IS mainly a matter of swaying the body 
and posturing, the feet being moved very 
little 

Hindi nach a dance 



Nautch-sirl* — Duaky naoteh-KurU, or nabve dancers, 
of Kashmir, northern India 


nautical (naw' ti kal), adj Concerning 
ships, sailors, navigation, or seamanship , 
marine (P martUmet nauHque, de martne ) 
The term nautical is a very wide one , it 
applies to the personnel and matenal of the 
mercantile marine and the Royal Navy, and 
matters relating to them The Nautical 
Almanac (« ) is published under the care of 
the Admiralty, and contains astronomical 
and other calculations and tables for several 
years ahead, for the guidance of navigators 
The distance of a ship from port is ex- 
pressed nautically (naw' tik al li, adv ), that 
is, m terms of nautical measures The nautical 
mile measures six thousand and eighty feet 
L naiiiiCMSt Gr nauUkos connected with ships 
or sailors Syn Marine, mantimo 


nautilus (naw' ti 
lus), 72 A genus of 
cephalopods, allied to 
the cuttles, with an 
external chambered 
shell , the paper nau- 
tilus , a diving-bell 
requiring no suspen- 
sion pi nautili (naw' 
ti ll) (F nauUle ) 
The pearly nautilus 
{Nautilus pompihus) 
IS one of three species 
which now exist 
They are found in the 
Indian and Pacific 



NciUtiltu — ^The ahcll of 
the pMrIy naablus. 


oceans, and other tropical seas It has a spiral 
shell consisting of many chambers, m the 
outermost and largest of which the creature 
lives The mside of the shell is coated with 


mother-of-pearl Unlike the cnttie- ^ t 
has no long arms furnwhed w it i 
and the ink bag found in cuttles is absent 
the nautilus The young animal at first 
has a simple hom-shaped shell It moves 
forward as this becomes too small for its 
increased size, a larger portion forming at tne 
opemng and a partition shaping behind 
So the many-chambered cell is formed by 
the successive moves of the growing nautilus 
which hves in the largest and latest formed 
compartment 

Long ago there were other species, and the 
fossil remains of nautili generally are called 
nautili tes (naw' ti lits, n pi ) 

The nautilus of the poets is the argonaut 
or paper nautilus {Argonauta argo), only the 
female of which has a delicate outer shell, 
in which it floats on the surface of the water, 
holdmg up two sarl-shaped arms, which the 
ancients mistakenly took lor sails Any 
creature resemblmg the nautilus in form, as 
do some ot the tiny Foramimfera, is said to 
be nautiloid (naw' ti loid, adj ) or described 
as a nautiloid (n ) 

A form of diving-bell which sinks or nses 
by the use of compressed air is called a 
nautilus 

L nautilus, Gr nautilos sailor, from nauies 
sailor 

naval (nfi' v&l), adj Of or relating to 
to a navy , relating to the movements, dis- 
position, or strength of warships (F naval, 
de la marine ) 

This word in its older application, still 
found in poetry, may be used of ships gener- 
ally, but IS properly applied to the marine 
lighting force of a state and its affairs The 
Royal Navy is under the Board of Admiralty, 
who, subject to the control of Parliament, 
order the ships, which are designed bv naval 
architects, arm them, provision them, and 
lumish them with ammunition and crews 

Once a year, usually, our ships go through 
naval manoeuvres, designed to test our 
naval strength by warlike evolutions and 
sham naval engagements, which are made 
as like the real thing as possible These, and 
all other matters aftectmg the security of the 
country navally (na' val li, adj ), are con- 
sidered at Whitehall by the Admii^ty, to the 
end that the efficiency of our senior fighting 
force may be maintained 

A naval base (it ) is a fortified harbour 
equipped with docks, repair shops, fuelling 
stations, stores for naval sujmlies, and other 
things needed to maintain a fleet, which uses 
it as its base of operations A naval brigade 
(» ) is a body of naval men landed from a 
fleet to fight ashore 

A boy undergoing training to qualify him 
to serve as a commissioned officer in the N avy 
IS a naval cadet {n ) After passing his exam- 
mations and serving several months afloat he 
IS promoted to the rank of midshipman 

The force called the Royal Naval Division 
(n ) was organized during the World War 
as a branch of the navy to fight ashore 
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The Royal Naval Reserve (m ) is a voluntary 
auxiliary naval force consisting of all ranks 
in the merchant ser\ico, who in case ot 
emergency, mav be called up either for home 
or foreign service, so supplementing the 
Ri^al Navy 

F fiom L ndvahs pertaining to ships or 
shipping, from navis ship, akin to Gr naus, O 
lush nau, Sansk nau~ ship 

nave [i] (nav), n The central part of a 
wheel through which the axle passes , the 
hub (F moyeii ) 

M E nqfe, nave, A -S natn , cp Dutch 
fiaaf, O H G naba, G nabe, O Norse no/ Syn 
H ub 

nave [2] (nav), « The body of a church, 
extending usually from mam front to chancel 
(F nef) 

The vaulted roof of a church is not unlike 
a ship, and the central part or mam body 
of the building in which the laity sat was 
called the nave, from a Latin word, meaning 
ship By the nave is denoted that portion 
of the building which extends from the 


main doorway, which is generally on the 
west, to the choir or chanc^, often scpaiatcd 
lengthwise from the aisles by two rows of 
pillars 

O F nave (F nef), L L ndvts nave, L navts 
ship 

navew (ni' vu), n The wild turmp or 
rape (Brassu;a campestris) (F navette ) 

F dialect naveau, O F navel, dim from L 
napus a kind of turnip 

navicular (na vik' lAr), ad/ In 
anatomy and botany, shaped like a boat, 
relating to a boat-shaped bone in the foot 
or hand n The navicular bone , inflamma- 
tion of this in a horse (F navicvtlaire ) 

The ankle and wnst joints of man and 
other mammals is composed of a complex 
group of bones, one of which, the navicular, 
or the scaphoid, provides a jomt for the 
long bones of the leg and arm on the mner 
side 


Boat-shaped shnnes are described as 
navicular, and the word is also applied to 
parts of plants, for instance, the navicular 
glumes 01 canaiy grass A genus of diatoms 
\Navtcula) are described as navicular 

F navtculaire,'L\^ ndvnuldris, from nuvtcula 
dim of ndvts ship 

navigate (n 3 .v' 1 gflt), v t To journey 
by ship or aircraft , to direct or manage a 
ship or aircraft v t To traverse by ship 
or aircraft , to steer or conduct , to direct 
the movements of (F naviguer ) 

The Phoenicians and other early navigators 
(n&v' 1 ga torz, n pi) steeieJ or na\igated 
by the stars and in daytime followed the 
coastline The Portuguese prince known to 
history as Henry the Navigator (1304-1460), 
did everything m his power to improve the 
practical and theoretical knowledge of 
navigation (nav 1 ga' shun, n ) He set 
up a kind of school of navigation, and 
our modem science of navigating may 
be said to have been founded on the work 
done by this fifteenth century pioneer 
Navigation is the act of traver- 
sing any sea or waterway, and 
IS also applied to passing through 
the air in an aeroplane or airship 
A Navigation Act (« ) is an Act 
of Parliament passed to encour- 
age British shipping Of the 
many Navigation Acts that were 
passed from the fifteenth century 
onwards, the most important was 
that of i6()0, which forbade the 
importation of goods into 
England and the colonies m any 
but British ships, manned by 
crews mainly British Since the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
all such restrictions have been 
removed 

A serviceable vessel is navi- 
gable (nav' 1 gubl, ad] ), so also 
is a sea or river that is dear of 
ICC and other obstacles 1 his may 
be navigably (nav' 1 gab li, adv ) sailed, and so 
pos&esw's the quality of navigability (nav i 
ga bil' 1 ti, n ) or navigableness (niv' 1 giXbl 
nOs, M ) 

L 7 i(ivig(ltus, p p ot iulvigdre (ir and i ) to 
navigate, from iiuvis ship, to drive, diiect 

navvy (nflv' 1), « A labouring man 
employed chiefly on excavating woik (F. 
ierrassicr ) 

The name navvy (short for navigator) was 
given originally to this kind ot labourer 
because ho was employed on digging canals 
Navvies <lig out our railway cuttings and 
roadways, and excavate for drains or the 
foundations of modern city buddings 

The Navvies' Corps {n ) was a nou-lightmg 
corps recruited during the World War 
(1914-18) to do railway-making, road- 
making, and excavation ivork in Fiance and 
elsewhere 

bhortened from earlier navigcUor, 



Nava. — Tha nave of Holy Tnmty Churcli, Stratford-on-Avon, m 
tlia dhanool of wUok Shakotpoara waa banad 
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NAVY: ITS MEN AND METHODS 

The Gradual Growth of the British Marine Fighting Force from the Time of Alfred the Great 


navy (na' vi), n The marine fighting force 
of a country, with its personnel and material , 
in poetry the shippmg of a country engaged 
in trade and commerce , a fleet of ships 
(F marine , martn ) 

In old writers, and sometimes in modem 
poetry, the word navy includes merchant 
ships as weU as warships, and we find the 
merchant service described as the mercantile 
navy 

The British Navy dates back to the time 
of Alfred the Great (849-901), who saw that, 
if England was to have freedom from the 
repeated invasions of the Danes, the proper 
course was to meet the enemy on their own 
element — ^the sea In the last years of the 
ninth century he fitted out a fleet of ships 
with which he gave the Danes a good beatmg 
and won the first English sea victory of 
which there is any record 

It was not until the time of Henry VII that 
an organized navy was regarded as vital 
to our country's defence and prosperity 
Henry VII is commonly called the founder of 
the modem navy, which grew m power under 
Henry VIII, and m the reign of Elizabeth 
prov^ more than a match for the great 
Spanish Armada Under the Stuarts the 
navy went ahead quickly, and the three- 
decker appeared — a ship carrying guns on 
three decks The tonnage of British wooden 
walls reached eight hundred thousand durmg 
the Napoleonic wars, by the end of which 
Bntam was undisputed mistress of the seas 

A new era of naval history opened m 1823, 
when the ** Monkey,** the first English steam- 
propelled warship, was purchased She and 


some sister ships had boilers able to stand 
only six lb pressure to the square inch, and 
if they leaked they were plugged with red- 
lead and canvas, kept m posiiion by wooden 
struts In 1843 iron began to replace wood 
for the hulls of warships, and armour 
gradually came mto use The first screw- 
warship in Britain's semor service was the 
** Rattler,” built of wood and launched in 
1841 The pioneer sea-gomg ironclad, of 
I 850 tons, was commissioned twenty years 
later 

At the close of the World War m 1918 the 
British Navy was manned by over four 
hundred thousand men 

The navy comprises and includes ships, 
ofi&cers and men, dockyards, and all the 
auxiliaries of this great service Navy blue 
(n ) IS the dark-blue colour used for naval 
uniforms, and may be used as an adjective, 
so that we speak of navy-blue material, and 
sometimes shorten this to " navy ” when 
describmg the colour The Navy List (» ) is 
an ofiici^ record of oflBlcers employed in 
the British Navy , navy-yard (« ) is an 
American phrase meaning dockyard 

The civil and administrative work of the 
Royal Navy was for some centuries earned 
out by a body of commissioners called the 
Navy Board («), while the actual direction 
of the Fleet was in the hands of the Adnairalty 
Board In 1832 an Act was passed which did 
away with the Navy Board and handed over 
its duties to the Admiralty, putting all naval 
affairs under a smgle control 

O F navte a single ship. L L nSlvia a ship, 
from L nSvts ship 



Navy — ^The oruifor ** Sussex ** of the British Navy The old expression, ** the wooden walls of Encland.*” 
used Bsuratnrely of the navy when it consisted of saibnc ships, is no lonser applicable. 
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neap 


nawab (na wawb'), w A Mohammedan 
title gi\en to a native ruler in India , a 
court esv title given to a Mohammedan of rank 
or distinction , a nabob (F nabob) 

1 he \\ ord nawab is equivalent to the Hindu 
title rajah It has the additional meaning of 
a merel3 honorary title which is conferred 
on a pel son for his distinguished service 
See nabob 

nay (na), adv A word expressing refusal 
or denial , not this only, but , more than 
that , not only so n A refusal , a negation 
(F non pluidt, qnt pltis esi, h\en phis » non ) 
This word formerly stood for ** no,'* as 
yea did for “ yes," and we still come across 
it in poetical wntings To-day it often has 
the sense of " more than that," as in the 
phrase " Grave, nay, terrible, accusations 
were made against mm " " Do not say 

me nay ” means do not refuse or deny me 
what 1 ask 

Of Scand ongin M E wfli, nay, borrowed 
irom O Norse net ■■ not ever See 9 ,ye 
Neuzarene (nS.z a rSn^, n A native ot 
Nazareth , a term of reproach applied to 
Christ and the Early Christians , a Judaizmg 
sect of Early Christians adj Pertaining to 
Nazareth , belongmg to this sect (F 
nazarien ) 

Nazareth, where Jesus spent His childhood 
and youth, was a hillside village in northern 
Palestine, which seems to have had a poor 
reputation We find Nathanael inquiring, 
" Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth^ " (John i, 46) So Nazarene was 
a name of reproach applied to Jesus and to 
his followers 

L Naearenas, Gr NazaySnos, from Nazareth 
Nazarite (nSuz' 4 rit), n A Hebrew who 
had taken certain vows of abstmcnce 
Another form is Nazirite (nfiz* i rit) (F 
nagarSen ) 

Nazantes took a vow to abstair from 
wme, to let their hair remain uncut, and not 
to touch a corpse, and any violation of these 
regulatioiis was to be followed by particular 
kmds of offerings of flesh, unleavened bread, 
and oil This was the law of Nazaritism 
(nfiz' a rit izm, n ), and it was strictly 
observed Samson, Samuel, and John the 
B^tist were Nazantes 
Hcb mljsar to separate, dedicate oneself 
naze (naz), n A cape, headland, or 
promontory (F cap, promontoire ) 

On the east coast of Essex, a few miles 
south of Harwich, is a headland called the 
Naze. 

See ness 

nazir (na' zir), n A native oflGlcial in 
Anglo-Indian courts , a title given to 
various Mohammedan ofiflcials 
Arabic n&ztr inspector, steward, from nasara 
to see 

NeandLerthaloid (ne in der tal' oid), 
adj Resembhxig m charactenstics or type 
prehistoric human remains found at Nean- 
derthal (F de Ndanderihcd ) 


The first ot these remains were found m 
1856 at Neanderthal, a valle> near Dusseldorf 
on the Rhine In a cave were discovered 
certain bones and parts of a skull At first 
it was thought that they were deformed with 
disease, but at Spy, m Belgium, two other 
skulls wore later discovered with the same 
pecuhanties, and it is now generally believed 
that these Neanderthaloid skulls represent 
the oldest known European race 
, Neanderthal man was probably shorter but 
stronger than modern man, with rounded 
shoulders and very long arms and bent legs 
His jaws were prominent and his fo^ 
head had great eyebrow ndges, and he 
seems to have left no descendants 
From Neanderthal and suffix -otd resembhng, 
hke, from Gr etdos form shape 
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NeAnderthalold — Neanderthal men ftshtins a hnce 
mammoth m the remote past 

neap (nep), adj Low or lowest, applied 
to the tides which occur in the middle of the 
moon's second and fourth quarters, as 
opposed to the spring tides at new and full 
moon n Such a tide v,% Of tides, to tend 
towards the neap , of a neap tide, to reach 
the flood i; ^ Of ships, to run aground or be 
left aground by a neap tide (F morte-eau ) 
Neap tides occur when the sun and moon 
are attracting the earth's waters in directions 
at nght angles to one another The result 
IS that neap tides are less powerful, rising to 
a lesser height and fallmg to a lesser depth, 
than spnng tides, the range of movement 


NEAPOUTAN 


NEARGTIG 


being only about a third of the latter In 
spring tides the attraction of both sun and 
moon IS applied in the same direction 

Should a vessel go aground at the height 
of a sprmg tide, she may have to wait till 
the following spring tide before she refloats, 
and dunng that fort- 
mght she is said to 
be neaped Tides 

are said to neap as f * 

they dimmish to- 

wards the time of u , 

neap tide , but a t 

neap tide itself is ^ ^ ^ IF / ' 

saici to neap when it 
reaches its flood, or . 
fullest pomt 

M E Tieep, A -S nip 
lacking, scanty, nepfidd 

neap-flood , pernaps - -- •* 

akin to Dan knap» O Neai^d.— Aiwo-m«t®d 

Norse nepp-r scanty 
■ and E mp [i] 

Neapolitan (nS a pol' i t&n), at^ Of, 
belongmg to, or characteristic of Naples, a 
city in southern Italy n An inhabitant 
of Naples (F Napohtatn ) 

Naples is the capital city of the province 
bearing the same name, and is an important 
seaport situated in the Bay of Naples 


.. j 

Neap«d. — two-mastod 
vaMel that haa baen 
neaped 


I Neapolitan ices (npl) 
! or blocks of different 


are made m layers 
colour and flavour. 


I The Neapolitan violet (« ) is a large, sweet- 
scented double viola of a paler hue than our 
native wood violets 

The musical chord called a Neapolitan sncth 
(» ) IS composed of the subdominant note of 
a scale ana its mmor third and minor sixth 
From L NecLpoHtdnus (adj ) from L, and Gr 
Nedpohs “new city,” Naples 


near (nfir), adv Close at hand , at or to a 
short distance , not remote m time, place, or 
degree, within a httLe , almost, mtimate^, 
m a close position or relation to prep Not 
far from , cdose by adj. Close at hand ; 
closely related , aosely resembling , m- 
timate; famihar ; short; direct, hteral, 
adhermg closely to , narrow , on the left 
or the near side (of vehicles, etc ) ; mean , 
sparing v t To come closer to v » To 
' ^proach , to draw nigh (F pris, tnhmement, 
ae pr^s, avec parenmonte, proche, rapprochi, 
court, serr4, approcher, s*a^rocher ) 

Little chiclm instmctivdy cluster near the 
hen on the near approach of a dog, but all 
the while they are feeding the motner keeps 
a sharp eye on them, and shows alarm unless 
they axe qmte near, or close at hand As 
mght draws near she calls the little ones 
near to her and gathers them beneath her 
wmgs m the coop near by, so that they may 
all sleep safely 

Sisters and brothers are near relations, 
or we may describe them as nearly (n&r' h, 
adv ) related. A task that is nearly nnished 
IS alinost completed We sometimes say that 
a narrow escape from danger is a near 
th i n g By the rule of the roan vehicles keep 


to the near, or left, side of the road Careful 
drivers slow dowm when they near a comer 
or hidden bend, and the traffic policeman 
signals as they near, to indicate whether they 
may safely proceed or not A miserly person 
IS called near, or mean, and said to be near 
m his money dealmgs with his fellow man 
The Near Hast {n ), the countries round 
the eastern Mediterranean, mcludes the 
Balkans, Greece, Asia IMinor, Palestme, 
S 3 u:ia, Egypt, Arabia, and Irak, 

Neansh (nSr' ish, adj ) means fairly close 
Anyone who has the reputation of bemg 
stin^ or ungenerous is sometimes said 
to be neansh Nearness (nSr' nes. n ) 
may mean stmgmess, or may describe a 
situation of closeness to some object To 
have short sight is to be near-sighted (adj ), 
and near-sightedness (») is the state of 
bemg so 

Onginally a comparative adv , A -S nias' 
comparative of neah nigh, or O Norse n&ir both 
positive and comparative adv , cp O H G 
ndhor, G naher Syn adv Almost, closely, 
intimately, nigh adj Adjoinmg, close, im- 
mediate, intimate, parsimonious Ant . adv 
Distant, far, generous, remote 



Near East. — Jk. scene in the Near East, tbe mosque 
of El Aksa, and wcdl at Jerusalem 


Near otic (n5 ark' tik), adj Relatmg to 
a region which mcludes the northern part 
of North Amenca from Mexico, and also 
Greenland (of ammals, plants, etc , as regards 
thejx distribution over the world) 

The term Nearctic was first used to desunbe 
one of the six regions mto which the earth's 
surface was divided by Dr. P L Sclater, and 
his divisions were afterwards adopted m the 
main by Dr A. R Wallace These regions 
mdude the PalAearctic, the Ethiopian, the 
Oriental, the Aiistrahan, the Nearctic, and 
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NEAT 


nebula 


the Neotropical The Nearctic region com- 
prises temperate and Arctic North America, 
and mcludes also Greenland 

From E neo- (=new) and Arctic 

neat [ij (net), n An old word for bovine 
cattle, a smgle animal of this sort 
Relating to cattle (F. gros hitail, bccuf, 
vcLche , bovine ) 

This word, which meant an ox or cow, is 
now seldom used, although we often meet 
with it m poetry and m old books Thus a 
cowherd might be called a neat-herd {n ), and 
a cow-house used to be termed a neat-nouse 
(n ) Neats-foot-oil (« ) is obtained from 
-^e feet of cattle, and is used as a lubricant 
for fine machmery and also as a leather 

gr easing 

M E neet, A -S neat ox, cow , cp M Dutch 
nooit M H G nSx cattle, O. Norse naut. Sc nout. 
The ongmal meaning seems to have been a 
useful possession . cp A -S neotan to use, enjoy, 
G gemessen, nuixen, Goth ntuian 

neat [2] (nSt), adj. Trim, tidy, appro- 
priate, becommg, characterized by sim- 
phcity ; precise , shapely , well-proportioned, 
adroit , clever , capable , dexterous , deft , 
expressed briefly and agreeably , pure , 
undiluted (F net, convenable, mithodxque, 
de belle forme, adroit, habile, concts, pur ) 

Some people write a neat hand ; the 
letters are neatly (nSt' h, adv ) formed, the 
words carefully spaced, and the whole 
impression is one of neatness (n§t^ nes, n ) 
ana order If such a letter is one 
applying for a situation, ex- 
pressed with brevity and neat- 
ness, containing a neat phrase 
or two, it will be aH the more 
likely to make a favourable 
impression upon the recipient 

Neatness in an apartment 
nnphes tidmess, or simphcity, 
or elegance, m its furnishings 
A neat dress is one simply made 
or trimmed, becommg to its 
wearer, perhaps, by its very 
neatness and simphcity, all the 
more appropriate, it may be, if 
she has a neat, tnm flgure. 

Deftness and neatness with the 
needle may go a long way to- 
wards success m fas^onmg such 
appareL Books carefully and 
neatly arranged m their shelves 
betoken a methodical arid tidy 
habit m their possessor, whom 
we should exp^ to bo deft, or 
neat-handed ). 

A mouthful of neat brandy 

mouthful of brandy without any water* 

A-F 1^, F net, L. ntttdus bright, neat, 
from nttere to shme Sto Dapper, orderly, 
pure, simjple, tidy Ant : Disordered, slovenly, 
unbecoming, unkempt; untidy 

A Under, beneath. 

Another form is neath. (F. sous ) 

^ This word is a contraction of beneath, and 
18 used chiefly in poetical language. 




neb (neb), n A bill or beak , a snout or 
nose , the tip or point of anythmg, (F, bee 

Uft ) 

E 7 Mb, A-S TMbb nose, tace, beak cn 
Dutch neb bill, heak. Sc neb nose, O NoSl 
nef nose, beak, possibly also Dutch snavel 
beak, mouth, snout, G schnabel, M H G snahan 
to snap, and E snap, snacen 

nebbui (neb" uk), n. A thorny Eastern 
shrub belongmg to the same family as the 
buckthorn Other forms include n«»hAir 
(neb" ek) and nebeck (neb" 6k) 

This shrub has alternate leaves and 
small flowers Its scientific name is Ztxyphus 
spina-Christi, and it was so called from a 
belief that Christ's crown of thorns was 
made from a shrub of this species. 

Arabic nebq the fniitof the lotus-tree called sidr 
nebula (neb" ii la), n A lummous cloudy 
patch of gaseous matter or stars m the 
heavens , an opaque spot on the cornea of 
the eye, causmg defective vision , mist bl 
nebulae (neb" u 16 ) (F. nibideuse, cataracte ) 

A nebula consists of stellar or star-like 
matter which cannot be resolved or separated 
by the telescope mto separate stars. 
Some vety remote star clusters are also often 
so called Nebulae are described as annular, 
cometary, stellar, etc., according to their 
shape Most nebulae cannot be seen without 
the aid of a telescope, but the nebula of 
Onon, which is the largest one known, can 
be picked out by the n^ed eye 



N#bul«,— “A MlmlA, or patcli of caaooita stM>Uko mottor. royacins 
throuck tko immendtr of apace wo cadi the aky 


means a 
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True nebular (neb" fi lAr, ctdj,) matter is 
gaseous, but many groups of stars are so 
distant that they appear nebulous (neb" ii 
Ifls, adj ), even when seen thorough a good 
telescope Accordmg to the nebular 
hypothesis (w.), as suggested by Kant m 
1755, 2dl the planets and stars composing 
the solar and stellar systems at one time 
existed in the form of nebulae, which became 
detached from a central revolving nebulous 



necessary 


3NnEGESSITY 


mass extending outwards from the sun 
If this theory is true nebulae may be regarded 
as the birthplaces of worlds and as one of the 
first stages m the age-long drama of the 
evolution of hfe The nebulae, it is con- 
tended, would gradually lose their nebulosity 
(neb u los' i ti, w ), or nebulousness (neb' u lus 
nes, n ), and contract to form solar systems 

The earth, Saturn and the other planets, on 
this view, were thrown off durme the contrac- 
tion of a sun immensely larger than it now is, 
and many of these planets themselves threw 
off sateUites, such as our moon, as they cooled 
still further The spectra of gaseous nebulae 
show a characteristic green Ime, which cannot 
be traced to any mown element It is 
therefore assumed that such nebulae contain 
an imknown element, nebulium (ne bu' h um, 
« ) Any project, idea, or scheme which is 
m a hazy or unformed state may be described 
as nebulous 

L nuat, cloud , cp Gr nephele, Dutch 
nevel, G neheh O Norse nifl (in compounds) 
mist, fog 


Since we can demonstrate that 2+2=4, 
it follows logically and necessarily (nes' e sa 
n h, adv ) that 4+4=8 , this is a necessary 
idea, as we cannot entertain its negation 

O F necessatre, from L necessartus needful, 
necessary, from necesse (neuter ad] ), O L, 
necessum, perhaps from na not, and cessus, 
p p of cadere to yield Syn adj Compulsory, 
essential, mevitable, requisite, unavoidable. 
Ant adj Avoidable, contingent, free, un- 
necessary, voluntary. 

Necessitarian (ne ses 1 tar' 1 an), n. 
One who beeves that man has no free wiU 
but that his volitions and actions are deter- 
mmed by foregomg causes or motives 
adj. Relatmg to this behef Necessarian 
nes e sar' 1 an), has the same meaning 
F fatahste) 

A necessit^an, or philosopher who upheld 
this theory, which is called necessitarianism 
(ne ses 1 tar' 1 an izm, n ), would argue that 
each action we perform is decided, not by our 
choice, but by what we have done before 
What we call choice, he would say, depends 
on motives, formed and shaped 
"'by our previous actions, and^ 
therefore cannot be called free. 



Neceavary —On tlie craat farms in Csmada multipla raapins machmaa 
drawn by a traction-ensma axa necessary. 

necessary (nes ' e sar 1) , adj Such in nature. An old 
state, or relations that it must exist, happen, no law 
or follow logically, that must be true or impenllec 
accepted as true , requisite , indispensably gamed a 

needful , mevitable , resulting from physical officers n 

or external causes , not free or voluntary , force, or < 
resultmg from the constitution of mind , for the se< 
mtuitive ; determmed by natural laws n Necessi 
That which is mdispensably needful , that another ; 
which must be (opposed to contingent) , compulsic 
M ) things that are mdispensable, especial^ has mve 
for life , prime requisites , essentials (F and exp 
ndcessatre, %n&u%taible , nicasstUs ) need 

A necessary consequence of nre is heat. A loya] 
Although pnmitive man existed without than betr 
cooked food, fire is necessary to our present- of bemg 
day habits, and m our temperate chmate than the 
clothing IS another necessary of life. We may necessity 
hear the distant roll of thunder without commit 1 
observing the hghtnmg flash, but we know warmth, 
that the first is the necessary accompaniment life or n 
of the second, which must prececie it or of nec< 


Necessitanamsm is more or less 
the same as what philosophers 
call determinism 

E necassity and suffx -aftan, 
forming ad] relating to occupation, 
sect (L -arms and -arms comDined). 

necessity (ne ses' 1 ti), ft The 
quality of being necessaiy' , that 
which is indispensable, inevitable, 

, , unavoidable, or necessary , a 
need , an essential requirement ; 
** a condition of want or indigence ; 
destitution, poverty, irresistible 
compulsion , constramt ; the com- 
pelhng force of circumstances, 
or that brought about by ex- 
ternal conditions, by which any 
IS machmaa but a Certain action is impossible. 

(F. ndcess%ti, hesotn ) 

An old proverb says that necessity knows 
no law Should the safety of a vessel bo. 
imperilled by the action of a madman who 
gamed access to the controls, the ship's 
officers must of necessity restram him by 
force, or even take his hfe if necessity impels, 
for the security of the ship and her passengers. 

Necessity is the mo-ttier of mvention," runs 
another adage, and man, under the stem 
compulsion of want, privation and danger, 
has mvented all sorts of contrivances 
and expedients, bom of his necessity or 
need 

A loyal and patriotic man will sooner die 
than betray his country , the moral necessity 
of bemg true to his mother-land is stronger 
than the love of hfe. Even m dire want and 
necessity another would rather starve than 
commit an act of dishonesty Food, air, 
warmth, and clothing are necessities of 
life or necessaries Man would mevitably, 
or of necessity, dio if deprived of them 


NEGE 


nectar 


To be necessitous (ne ses' i tus, adj ) is to 
lack the things essential to one's health or 
well-being — ^to be oppressed with poverty 
A case of serious illness may necessitate 
(ne ses"' i tat, vt)axL operation, that is, may 
render such a course necessary 

O F necessite, F ndcessiti, L necess^tds (acc 
-i^t-em) See necessary Syn Destitution, 
emergency, essential, extremity, requisite, want 

neck (nek), n That part of the body 
that connects the head with the trunk , the 
flesh of this part of an ammaJ used for food , 
anything having a sitmlar shape or function , 
the part of a garment that encircles the neck , 
the part of a golf -club head which joins the 
shaft , an isthmus , a strait, or narrow 
channel , m architecture, the upper part of 
the shaft of a column below the capital 
(F COIL, col, manche ) 

A boy risks his neck, as the saying goes, 
when he chmbs a Boiled neck of mutton 
13 a well-known dish. An isthmus is a 
narrow neck of land lommg two larger 
portions Smce the neck of a botde is its 
narrowest portion a narrow twisting part 
of a road is sometimes called a neck, or 
bottle-neck 

The collar of a garment is called a neck- 
band {n ) , another name for a cravat or 
mufller is neck-cloth (n ), or neckerchief 
(nek' fer chif, n ) To-day we use the word 
neck-tie (n ) to descnbe such a wrap, or a 
sbnp of material worn round the neck over 
a collar 



NttOjElaeft — ^Thla exqulaita n«cklae« of powrls ym» 
■old m Londoa tor twontr thotuud pound*. 


A necklace (nek' Ids, n ) is a string of 
beads, gems, or ornaments, worn around the 
neck, and poetically a person wearing such 
an ornament could be described as neck- 
laced (nek' Idsd, adj ) An ornament such as 
a cham, to be worn at the neck, or a garment 
of fur for the neck, is called a neddet (nek' 
«) 

The expression, “ a stiff neck," is a figure 
of speech for a state of obstinacy, and here 


the word necked (nekt, adj ) is used in the 
combmation stiff-necked We also speak of a 
high-necked or low-necked garment The 
portion of a column between the shaft 
the capital is called the neckmg (nek' mg, n ), 
and a moulding m this position is cafieda 
neck-moulding (« ) A person thrown out neck 
and crop is violently, quickly, and effectively 
expelled , to run neck and neck is to run 
abreast or very close together m a race , to 
go into a venture neck or no thin g means to 
enter it taking all risks 

E nekke, A -S hnecca , cp Dutch nek, G 
genick, nackent, O Norse hnahkx The onginal 
meaning was perhaps projection 

necro- A prefix meaning connected 
with the dead or a dead body (F nicto- ) 
The pretended art of reveahng the future 
by conversmg with the souls of the dead is 
called necromancy (nek' ro rcAn si, n ) , 
the word also means magic or enchantment 
Necromantic (nek' ro mlLn tik, adj ) dealmgs 
were strictly forbidden by the law of Moses, 
which punished the necromancer (nek' ro 
m&n ser, n ) with death Worship of the 
dead, especially of one’s ancestors, is meant 
by the word necrolatry (ne ferol' & tn, n ) — 
a practice which is much followed by the 
Chmese A necrology (ne kroT o ji, n ) is a 
record of the deaths of persons, especially 
those connected with an ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, and one who keeps such a record 
is a necrologist (n6 krol' o jist, n ) 

Combining form of Or nekro{s) dead person 
necropolis (n6 krop' o hs), n Any 
cemetery, particularly an extensive one , a 
city of the dead pi necropolises (ne kiop' 
6 hs 6z) and necropoleis (n6 krop' o lis) (F. 
ndcropole ) 

The word necropolis is generally apphed to 
large city comctcnos, and it is used besides of 
bunal-grounds near tlio sites of ancient towns 
Gr nekropolts, Irom nekro{s) dead person, 
pelts citv 

necropsy (n6 krop' si), n An examination 
of a dead Dody , a post-mortem examination , 
an autopsy (F aiitopsic ) 

E necro- and Gr opsis view 
necrosis (n6 kro' sis), w. The mortifi- 
cation or death of a part of the body, 
especially of bone (F. iu}cro$e ) 

If part of a bone is damuigcd it may die 
or necrotize (nek' ro tiz, v.t.) The necrotic 
(nfe krot' ik, adj.) portion may bo loosened 
and discharged naturally, but more often it 
hsis to be removed by operation. 

Gr nekrCsts, from nekroun to make dead 

nectar (nek' tdr), n In Greek mythology, 
the drink of the gods , any delicious dnnk , 
the sweet fluid secretion of some flowers, 
especially that collected by bees (F nectar ) 
Ambrosia is coupled with nectar in the 

E oems of Homer and m Greek mythological 
terature generally as being the nourishment 
of the gods, nectar being the dnnk and 
ambrosia the food. A nectarean (nek t3x' 
t adj ), nectareous (nek tfir' ^ fis, adj ), 
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or nectarous (nek' ta rus, adj ) fluid is one 
that IS as delicious as nectar An 3 rthmg 
that IS impregnated or filled with such a 
liquid, or that is deliciously sweet is said to 
be nectared (nek' tdrd, adj^). 

The word nectarine (nek' ta rm, adj,) has 
the same meaning as nectarean, and a 
nectarine ^ ) is a firm, smooth-skmned kind 
of peach The part of a plant in which honey 
IS found IS called a 
nectary (nek' t& xi, 
n ) The tubes of 
honeysuckle blos- 
som, for instance, 
are nectaries, and 
consequently the 
honeysuckle is an 
example of a nec- 
tariferous (nek ta 
nf' er us, ady ), or 
nectar- producmg 
plant 

L , from Gt. n^ktaar 
dnnk of gods 

nectocalys (nek 
swunming-bell of a hydrozoan, such as a 
medusa or jeUy-flsh. pi nectocalyces (nek 
to k§,' h sSiz) 

Gr nehtos swimming (from nikhein), halysc cup 
Neddy ^ed' i), n A child’s name for a 
donkey. (F howmquai') 

For Eddy (Edward) 

jx4e (nSL), Bom, a word employed 

with the maiden name of a married woman 
to denote her parentage 

Sometimes m prmtea or written reference 
to a married woman her maiden name is 
appended, prefixed with the word n6e, 
wmch is the French for ** bom " For 
instance, we may see m a newspaper 
“ Mrs John Smith, n6e Brown " This in- 
dicates that her maiden name was Brown, 
and would give useful information to someone 
who did not know or recollect the name the 
lady had acquired by mamage, and so would 
be unlikely to identify her but for this 
addition. 

F fern p p of fiatire to be bom, from L. 
fUUa bom, lem p p of L nasci 

need (n6d), n, A state requiring rehef 
or supply ; a lack ; a necessity , an urgent 
want , mdigence , destitution , a cntic^ or 
perilous occasion, vt To be wanting or 
necessary, to be obliged (to) , to be m want. 
V t. To require , to be m want of. (F. besotn, 
nicessiU, d%sette; fdttotr. Sire dans le besom, 
ndcessiter, avoir besom de, manquer de ) 

In our hour of need we need a tme fnend 
perhaps most of all, and the proverb says that 
a fnend m need is a fnend mdeed Not 
seldom has it occurred that a wounded 
soldier, although m sore need himself, has 
passed his water bottle to one more helpless, 
and, as he judged, needmg the precious fluid 
more than he himself did. 

The third person smgular of the mtransi- 
tive verb has two forms . it is need, in some 



N«ot«in« 


td ka' hks), n The 


cases, as in ** he need not come,” and needs, 
m a sentence such as ” that needs to be 
done ” 

A neediire (nSd' fir, n,) was one made by 
rubbing one piece of wood with another; 
the making of such a fire was an old super- 
stitious practice believed to avert murrain, 
or cattle disease Another kind of needfire is 
a signal fire ht when help is needful (nSd' 
fiil, adj ), or urgently required When we 
speak of the needfulness (nSd' ful nes, n ) 
of a thing we mean its state or qualily of 
being needed 

Most of us have some needless (n5d' Ids, 
adj ) or unnecessary possessions, which, for 
some sentimental reason, we should never- 
theless be sorry to part with needlessly (ndd' 
les h, adv ), or without good cause, m spite 
of their ne^essness (ndd' les nes, n ). An 
idle person, unless he is fortunate, needs 
(neds, adv ) must alter his waj^ and become 
mdustnous, or he will become needy (nSd' i, 
adv ) or poor, and have to hve needily (nfid' 
1 h, advj or m the manner of a destitute 
person Neediness (nSd' i nds, n ) is the state 
of bemg needy The word needments (nSd' 
mdnts, n pi ), meaning necessaries, tmngs 
that are need^, especially personal luggage, 
is not often used 

A -S- naad, nled ; cp Dutch nood, G H^>^(A), 
Icel nauth-^, Goth nauih»s ; A -S nfedan to 
force, compel, Goth nauthjan Svn n Destitu- 
tion, emergency, lack, peril, want Ant . n 
Aflaiuence, luxury, prospenty, wealth 

needle (nd' dl), n. An instrument used 
m sewmg, with a shaonp point at one end and 
at the other a hole through which thread is 

a similar in- 



Needle — CI«opatra*a N««d]e« 
on tlao Tluunw Ewribank- 
mont. London. 


strument,lesspomted 
and without a hole, 
used m kmttmg and 
netting , a piece of 
magnetized steel m 
the manner’s com- 
pass and other 
magnetic or electnc 
apparatus , a pointed 
mstrument used in 
engraving, surgery, 
and assaying, m 
breech - loaidmg firo- 
aixQs, the pm which 
by impact Ignites the 
cartndge ; a wooden 
post or beam, used 
to prop up timber or 
masonry , a pomted 
mass of rock ; the 
sharp, slender leaf 
of firs and pmes , a 
crystal shaped hke 
a needle ; a pillar or 
obelisk vdn To sew 
or work upon with a 
needle, to pierce (a 
way) , to underpin 
with beams v t. xo 
do work with a 
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needle , to crystallize into the form of 
needles , to pass through like a needle (F 
atgutUe; iravatller dVatgutUe, Stayer, coudre, 
se crtstaU%$er ) 

Ordinary sewing needles vary m size to 
admit various thicknesses of thread Carpet 
needles are stiff and strong, with laiire eyes. 
Embroidery needles are very thin and phant 
The needles used in sewmg w sacks of gun- 
powder are made of an alloy oi tm and cop^r, 
and are double-pointed Kmtting needles 
resemble pins , so do other needles used m 
Tnain-ng r certain kinds of coarse net and lace 
The needles of kmttmg machines are hooked 
like crochet hooks Surgeons use curved 
needles to sew up wounds The pointed end 
of a syrmge is its needle 

The ground under pine trees is strewn with 
the needles that form part of their fohage 
On the Victoria EmbanJanent, London, is an 
obehsk called Clecmatra's Needle, brought 
from Egjmt m 1878 Off the west coast of 
the Isle of Wight is a group of sharp-pointed 
rocks of hard chalk called the Neales 


The shower-bath named a needle-bath (n ) 
is fitted with upright tubes, from which water 
spurts in fine and strong neodle-like jots, 
what engineers call a needle-beam (n.) is a 
cross-beam supporting the floor of a bndgo 
Sewmg needles may be kept in a needle- 
book (n ) or needle-case (n ) These are made 
with flannel leaves to prevent the needles 
from becoming rus'ty 

A variety of garfish is called the needle- 
fish (« ), m allusion to its long, pointed snout 
The breech-loading nfle adopted for tlie 
Prussian army m 1841 was known as a 
needle-gun (n ) because the charge was fired 
by a steel needle striking a cap Lace made 
with a needle is needle-lace (n ), as opposed 
to lace made with bobbins 

A very fine sharp point on anything can 
be called a needle-pomt (».) When we speak 


of needle-pomt we also mean lace made with 
the point of a very fine needle , this mav 
also be called pomt-lace ^ 

A woman who does needlework (n6' dl 
wSrk, n) 13 a needle-woman (n ), whether she 
sews for herself, or to earn a livmg AVhile at 
her work she will periodically tak#* a fresh 
needleful (n6' dl ful, « ) or length of cotton 
The thorns of many pl^ts and trees can be 
called needly (nSd' h, adj ) because they are 
sharp like needles 

A -S nSSdl , cp Dutch naald, G nadeJ O 
Norse ndt From root to sew, with mini- 
mental suffix 

needless (nSd' les). For thia word 
needlessly, etc , see under need ' 

ne’er (nar), adv A contracted form of 
never used m poetry. (F jamats) 

A lazy, untrustworthy person is never 
likely to succeed Such a one can be rai led 
a ne’er-do-well («) or ne’er-do-weel {n) 
During the World Wax many ne’er-do-well 
(adj ) or good-for-nothing fedlows changed 
their character and f ought loyally and bravely 
for the safety of their country 
See never 

nof (nef ; naf), n An orna- 
mental piece of plate shaped like 
a boat , an mcense-boat (P 
nef, navefte ) 

In the Middle Ages it was the 
custom for the steward of the 
household to keep the table- 
plate, table-napkins, eta, of 
distmguished persons in a nef It 
IS related that officers of the Royal 
household were in the habit of 
bowing respectfully as they passed 
the nef, in wluch the king's uten- 
sils were kept The nef was placed 
in tlio middle of the t*iblo, and was 
often very clabonitcly finished 
F , iruxii L n 3 v%s ship, boat. 
See Uiivt* 

nefarious (n6 far^ i us), adj 
Of a sinful nature, infamous, 
wicked , cnininal. (F, coupMe^ 
seSUrat, infmne ) 

An Act for the abolition of the slave trade 
was passes I in 1807 bc‘cuuse tlie people of 
ICnghind believed it to be a nefarious practice. 
Thieves and robliers cau bo said to engage in 
nefanous pursuits They act nefariously (n6 
1 us li, adj,) or cnmmally. Nefanousness 
(n6 iix* 1 n6s, n ), a word not very 
often met witli, moans the quality of being 
nefanous 

L nejarius, from nejas an unlawful, sinful act, 
from ne not, Jos divine law, divinely declared 
or spoken (fiirl to speak) Syn Abominable, 
cnminal, iniquitous, vicious, vile Ant Exem- 
plary, moritonous, moral, virtuous, worthy 
negate (n^ gfit '),vJ To deny the existence 
of, to contradict; to make of no avail 
(F. mer, dSmenhr, annular ) 

If a person makes a statement that 
common sense tells us is false, we can say 
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that bis statement negates reason. Total 
darkness may be said to negate sight because 
it renders it useless 

The act of denying, or declarmg a state- 
ment to be f^se, is negation (ne gS.' shun, n ) 
If we shake our head instead of putting our 
demal or refusal mto words, we ma3ce a 
gesture of negation Negation is also the 
absence or opposite of somethmg that is actual 
or affirmative In this sense, death may be 
said to be the negation of Me, and peace 
the negation of war In logic, negation is the 
act of dehmng something by d^anng, not 
what it is, but what it is not 

A person who, without oflfenng any other 
view, denies the behefs that most people 
accept IS called a negationist (ne g§.^ shun ist, 
n ) His views are said to be negatory Xaeg' ^ 
to n, adj } 

L negatus^ pp ot negara to deny, probably 
formed from the particle neg- =* nee not, no 
Syn Contradict, deny, disavow, nullify, refute 
Ant Accept, affirm, avow 

negative (neg' a tiv), adj Expressing or 
implying negation , expressing demal, re- 
fusal, or prohibition , devoid of positive 
uahties , m mathematics, the mmus sign, 
enoting what is to be subtracted , m 
photography, havmg lights and shadows 
reversed , in electricity, produced by fnction 
on resin, wax, or similar substances, n. 
A term, statement, or proposition expressmg 
negation , the aspect of an argument or 
question which demes , m photography, a 
£lm or plate on which hghts and shadows are 
reversed , m electncify, the negative as 
opposed to the positive pole or plate, m 
mathematics, a minus quantity v.if. To rej ect , 
to contradict , to refuse to believe, agree to, 
or cany out , to counteract or render in- 
effective. (F, ndgatif, niga^on, refus, nigor 
tiva : Teeter, ddmaniir contrecarrer \ 


If we sav we are not cold, we are making 
what IS called a negative statement If we 
are asked to do something and we refuse, our 
answer may be said to be m the negative 
In the House of Commons, instead of 
answeimg No to a question, it is the 
custom for Ministers to use the somewhat 
roundabout formula : ** The answer is m the 
negative " 

A person who appears to possess no 
qualities that distinguish him from his 
fellows, or one who never has a deffmte 
pomt of view about anything, can be said 
to have a negative personality. 

We may be said to negative a statement if 
we deny its truth We ne^tive a scheme 
if we prevent its accomphSiment or make 
its results of no avail 

In mathematics, a negative quantity {n ) is 
one that is less than nothing The negative 
sign {n ), which is written — , mdicates 
that the number or term that follows is to 
be subtracted from another of the same 
denomination 

What IS known by the name of negative 
electricity (» ) is now beheved to be an 
excess of the ti^ bodies of electricity known 
as electrons The negative pole {n) of a 
magnetic needle is the pole or end of it 
which turns to the south when the needle 
is balanced so as to swing freely. According 
to the electron theory of ^ectncity, the 
negative pole of an electric cell or accumu- 
lator is that by which the current leaves 
it when the circuit between the poles is 
completed 

A body IS charged negatively (neg' k tiv b, 
ctdv ) if it is charged with negative dectncity. 
A statement is made negatively if it is made 
by way of a denial or refusal, or if it supports 
the negative side of an argument. Anything 
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that IS negative has the quality of negative- 
ness (neg^ a tiv nes, n ) or negativity (neg a 
tiv' 1 ti, n ) 

The doctnne of negativism (neg' a tiv 12m, 
n ) IS that held by a negativist (neg' a tiv 
1st, n) or negatioiiist, that is, one who 
r |«aTTiA<^ all accepted behesfs and ideas, but has 
nothing that he can put forward m their place 

F nSgaitf/ LL negativus, from L negSre 
to deny Syn adj Antithetical, contradic- 
tory, contrary, opposite, reverse w Antithesis, 
contradiction, counterachon, opposite v Annul, 
deny, reject, veto Ant adj and n Affirma- 
tive, positive V Affirm, agree, confirm, permit, 
sanction. 

neglect (ne glekt'), vt To pay no 
attention or respect to , to fail to bestow 
care or attention on , to shght , to leave 
undone, n Failure to give proper attention, 
heed, or care , omission or oversight , the 
state of being disregarded or shghted (F. 
nSghger, nSghgencs, ouhh) 



N«sl«cc. — ^Two children, unhappy Tietini* of necZect. 
From T B Kenninston'* picture entatlod ** Orphans.'* 


A lazy person neglects his work He may 
even neglect his person, that is, fail to keep 
himself clean and tidy Anyone who keeps 
an]ma,]s and neglects to see that they are 
properly housed and fed may be pumshed 
for nis neglect by the law 

It is the pnbhc duty of every citizen to pay 
the rates and taxes demanded by the state. 
Neglect to perform this duty may mean a 
fbofi or imprisonment. If we are ill and our 
fnends do not visit us, we may feel we are 
suffering from neglect or a shght We should 
therefore be carerul never to neglect or dis- 
regard the feehngs of others 

Anyone who neglects a duty or a task is a 
ned^ecter (ne glekt' er, ».), but this is a word 
seldom used m ordmary conversation. We 


are neglectful (ne glekt' ful, adj) if we hurry 
through our work m order to do something 
we hke better A boy or girl who behaves 
neglectfully (ne glekt^ ful h, adv ) m class 
may find it difficult to pass examinations 
ana will repent of this neglectfulness (ne 
glekt' ful nes, n ) too late 

A person who is habitually careless and 
heedless in carrying out his duties may be 
said to be n^ligent (neg' h jent, adj ) 
Such carelessness is negligence (n^' h jens, 
n ) or — to use a less common word — ^negU- 
ency (neg' 16 jen si, n) Neghgence m 
ress IS usually untidmess, and neghgence in 
manners often amounts to rudeness 

In law, neghgence means failure to use 
proper care A man would be held to have 
acted negligently (neg' h j^nt h, adv ) if he 
left a restive horse standing by itself and 
it dashed mto a shop-window A thing is 
negligible (neg' h jibl, adj ), or — ^to use rare 
words — negligeable (neg"'^ h jabl, adj ) or 
neglectable (ne glekt' abl, adj ), if it is so 
snSdl as not to be worth taking mto account. 

Easy, comfortable attire, such as we wear 
m the privacy of our bedrooms, is some- 
times called n6glig4 (neg li zha, n ) — a word 
that came to us from France By negligee 
(neg h ]S', n) was meant a long sack-hke 
gown worn by women m the eighteenth 
centuiy The same name is sometimes 
given to a long chain of beads of various 
shapes and sizes 

L neglectus, p ]p of neghgera to disregard, 
literally not to pick up, from neg- =» nec not, 
legere to gather, pick up SvN v Disregard, 
oMt, overlook, slight n Carelessness, inatten- 
tion, indifference, remissncss, slackness Amt 
V Heed, regard n Assiduity, attention, care, 
heodfulness, respect 

negotiate (n6 go' shi S±), To deal< 

or bargain witn a person or j^rsons m order • 
to agree about some matter. vJ To secure I 
or arrange by baigamixig ; to transfer | 
(property, bills, notes, etc j to another m' 
return for an equivalent , to exchange to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties , to 
parley, bargain, or trade with success , to get 
over (an obstacle or difficulty) successfully, 
(F. nSgOGter, tratter, traiter, marchander, 
arranger^ 

When two nations disagree on some matter 
of vital importance to both, they usually 
negotiate with a view to settling the dispute 
without resort to war. A treaty1t>etween two 
states IS negotiatod by their representatives, 
that IS, terms agreeable to both parties are 
arranged. 

A person who is buying a piece of land 
negotiates the sale witn the s^ler, that is, 
they agree on a price. A business man, 
borrowing money from his bank, lodges some 
securities, such as share certificates or a 
mortgage on his bouse ; these the bank can 
negotiate or turn into cash if the loan is 
not repaid at the appointed time A boy 
running m a hurdle race may be said to 
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have negotiated the obstacles if he manages 
to clear them 

In 1928 a movement was begun by 
influential employers and certain trade 
umon officials to do away with strikes and 
settle all mdustnal disputes by negotiation 
(ne g5 shi a' shun, n ) The leaders of this 
movement were the negotiators (ne gd' shi 
S. torz, n pi) Any party to an agreement 
or bargain can be called a negotiator or 
— ^to use a rare word — a negotiant (ne go' 
shi ant, « ). A woman who negotiates is a 
negotiatress (nd g 5 ' shi d, 
ties, n) OT negotiatnx (ne 
g6' shi a tnks, n ) Any 
matter that has to do wiii 
negotiation, or the dis- 
cussion of terms, may 
be said to be negotiatoiy 
(n6 go' shi A to n, adj ), 
though this word is now 
rarely used 

A negotiable (nfe g6' shi 
abl, adj ) instrument is a 
paper or document which 
can be passed from hand 
to hand and which stands 
on the same footmg as 
actual corned money A 
person who receives it in 
return for value is its 
absolute owner and can 
enforce payment of the 
value it represents. 

Promissory notes, bills 
of exchange, and properly 
drawn cheques, are ex- 
amples of negotiable instruments Not 
every cheque or bill of exchange is negoti- 
able. Before we accept a cheque from a 
stranger, we should be wise to make sure of 
its negotiability (nd g 5 shi a bil' 1 ti, n.) 

L negdttdtus, p p of negdttdri, from negSHum 
busmess, from neg’- not Ottum leisure Svn . v. 
Arrange, bargain, confer, deal, secure, transfer 

negress (nd' jgres). The feminine of 
negro See negro. 

Negrillo (ne gnl' 6 ), n. A member of one 
of the pygmy races of the mtenor of Africa. 
pi Negrillos (n6 gnl' 6 z) (F. nign,to ) 

These httle people are dark-coloured and 
about four feet six mches high They are 
very hairy, with large, broad heads covered 
witlx frizzy hair They swmg from the 
branches of trees like monkeys Their food 
is mainly fish and such game as they can 
shoot with bows and arrows Their houses 
are rough mud huts, roofed with the leaves 
and branches of trees They have very crude 
rehgious behefs 

Similar peoples found in the Phihppme and 
Andaman Islands, and m the Malay Archi- 
pelago, are known as Negntos (n* grS' tOz, 
n pi), a term that is also apphed, m a wider 
sense, to any dwarfish negroid race. These 
two negnlloid (ne gnl' oid, adj ) races are 
thought to be related, and some regard 


them as the nearest approacu to primitive 
man of any existing people 
Span dim of negro black 
negro (nS' gro), » A person belonging to 
the black African race adj Of or relatmg 
to this race , dark-skmned pi negroes 
(n6' groz) (F nigre ) 

The negroes belong to the African continent, 
but they have now settled m many other 
countries, especially the hotter parts of North 
and South America Here and m Africa 
they have been much influenced by neigh- 
bouring races, Hamites, 
Arabs and Europeans, but 
have never attained a high 
state of civihzation 

The negro is usually of 
middle height, long-headed, 
long-legged, and long- 
armed His skin IS dark, 
his hair black and woolly, 
his eyes prominent and 
dark, and his hps thick 
and curved over strong 
teeth. In his African home 
he usually hves on the 
produce of the land His 
rehgion is ancestor worship 
often tinned with magic 
The ciistnct stretching 
from the Sahara to the 
Congo is recognized as 
Negroland (nS' gro l&nd, 
n ) A woman of the race 
IS a negress (nS' grfes, n ) 
There are a number of 
other races whose charac- 
teristics resemble those of the negroes These 
peoples are spoken of as negroid (nS' groid, 
adj ) or negroidal (ne ^01' dAl, adj ) types, 
or as negroids {npl), Indian millet is also* 
called negro-com (n ), as it is grown by many 
ne^o tnbes 

When a negro speaks a European language 
he uses many quamt idioms and phrases 
These are negroisms (nS' grd izms, npl) A 
person who favours negroism, or the advance- 
ment of negro rights is called a negrophil; 
(nS' gr 5 fil, w ), or a fnend of the negroes. 
His nenophili^ (n^grof'ilizm, n ) sometimes 
takes me form of advocating self-government 
for the negroes. On the other hand, many 
people have negrophobia (nS gr6 i 6 ' bi A, n.), 
or a hatred and dread of the negro races 
Span , from L mger (acc mgrum) black, 
negus [i] (nS' gus), «. A dnnk made of 
wine, water, lemon, and spiOes, which, was 
mvented by Colonel Francis Negfus, who died 
in 1732. (F. mn dptcd,) 

negus [2] (ne'giis), n A native title given to* 
the rulers of Abyssinia (F n^gus ) Native word 
neigb (nS), v^* To utter the character- 
istic cry 01 a horse ; to whinny, n The cry 
of a horse. (F hsnn%r, henmssement ) 

A horse recognizes his human friends and 
will often greet them with a neigh 

Ixmtative M E neten, A -S Hnaegan , cp. 
Dutch neten, M H G netgen, O Norse gneggja 
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Nttsro*— A of Alffona. North Africa, 

a typical Afncan nesro 


TraiGHBOTJR 


NE3\lATH~ET.T\/iTTyii]g 


neig^liiboiax {pSJ bor), «- One wlio lives 
next or near to another , one living in the 
same street, m the same commumty, or 
m the immediate vicmity ; a person or 
thmg m close proximity to another at a 
certain time , one who lives in an adjoming 
district or town , a fellow-man . Close by , 

adjacent; within hail vJ. To be near to, 
to adjom v f To hve near or close by , 
to be m the vicmity (F* voistn, prochatn, 
avotsinani, prochatn, a portia de votx , 
avotsiner, itre towtprhs ) 

In a small town or village almost everyone 
knows his neighbours But a person may hve 
m a big city for years without knowmg the 
name of his next-door neighbour 

The person by whom we sit at dinner, or the 
one who works by our side, is, for the time, 
our neighbour 

A neighbouring (na' bor mg, adj ) town 
or house is one near to our own Neighbour- 
liriftgfi (ii3,^ bor h nes, n) js friendly, sociable 
conduct on the part of a neighbour. 

If we have a pleasant, kmdly feelmg for 
our neighbours, we can be said to be neigh- 
bourly (na' bor h, ), or to behave m a 
neighbourly way The worst enemies of good 
neighbourship (nS.' bor ship, n), that is, 
neighbourly mtercourse, are people who 
gossip with malicious tongues 



The iocahty where we live, its houses, 
streets, shops, parks, residents, and assoaa- 
tions, make up the neighbourhood (nS,' bdr 
hud, n ) Neighbourhood may also mean the 
friendly feehiig that should prevail among 
neighbours To be neighbourless (nS.' bor 
les, ad^ ) IS to be a recluse or to hve alone in 
some remote and isolated spot. 


M E netghebour, A -S nSahbUr, neahga>iiy 
from A -S niah mgh, (gs)bilr peasant, farmer * 
cp M Dutch naggboer, O H G nahgtbur, G 
nachbar See nigh, boor 

neithier (nl' iher , nS' ihist), adj Not 
either (of two thmgs) pron Not the one or 
the other person or thing conj ajid adv Not 
(followed by nor m the sense of and not) 
nor yet , nor (F m l*tm nt I* autre , non plus,) 
If we play a drawn game we can say that 
neither side won If we are asked to choose 
between two equally unpleasant alternatives 
we may say we approve of neither. Some- 
times neither is us^ to refer to more thnn two 
alternatives , as m such a sentence as ** we 
have had lessons m French, German, and 
Spanish, and can speak neither,” but is. 
not considered correct English 

A man may tell us that he has neither wit 
nor wealth, meaning he has not been gift^ 
with either wit or wealth Wordsworth 
writes of a dead girl — 

No motion has she now, no force , 

She neither hears nor sees , 

Roll'd round m earth's dinmal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees 
M E natther, neyiher, altered from nouther, 
Irom ne not, and etiher See either 
nelly (nel' i), n A sailors' name for 
the giant petrel 

This bird, known to scientists as Osstfraga 
gtgantea, belongs to the Southern Hemis-' 
phcre Though not as large as some of< 
the albatrosses, it measures tmrty-two inches 
in length and has a wing-span of sixty-six 
mches It is a slaty -brown m colour, and 
lives chiefly on the blubber and flesh of 
dead whales and seals 
Probably the name Nelly 

NelumJbinm (nO Itim^ bi um), n, A genus 
of water-beans belonging to the family Nymph- 
aeaceae Another form is Nelumbo (n6 Itlm' 
bo) (F. nelombo ) 

A carved picture of a flower is often seen 
on old monuments of ancient Egypt and 
Nineveh and on sculptures in India. This is 
the sacred lotus, the water-bean, known to 
scientists to-day as Nelumhium speciosum. 
Its flower IS pale pink in colour, large and 
fleshy , its leaves resemble those of the 
watcr-hly The scc<ls are said to grow 
after being kept a hundred years The water- 
bean IS still cultivated in the ICast for its 
roots, stems and seeds, all of which are eaten. 
In India the natives pickle the seeds with 
salt and vinegar. Soup is made from the 
starchy substance contained in the roots 
The only other species known to-day is the 
NelumJbmm liUeum, which has pale yellow 
flowers, and is a native of North Amcnca 
A kind of arrowroot is obtained from the 
roots 

Sinhalese (Ceylon) nelumhu 
nemathelxnintb. (ncm d thoF minth), n, 
A thread-worm. An alternative form is 
nematode (nem^ S. tdd). (F. ndTncUhelimnthe, 
ndmaiode,) 
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mSMATO" 


NEMOGEROtJS 


Nemathelminth is a general name given 
to the nematodes, a genus of thread-worms, 
sometimes found in -me food canal^ of man 
and the higher ammals Few domestic 
are quite free from nematode {adj ) 
worms, but often their presence is not a 
sign of disease. 

A condition m which these worms are 
found can be called nemathehxunthic (nem 
d. thel mm' thik, adj ) A worm of this land 

a tmd, adj.) or a nematoid ). 

From nemaio- combining form 
of Gr nsma (gen nlmaAos) thread, 
and helm%ns (gen heim%nih-od) 
maw-worm 

nemato-*. A prehx meani:^ 
thread-hke or filamentous, (il^ 
nSmat -- ) 

Gnats, mosquitoes, and other 
insects that have thread-hke 
antennae are described as neixia- 
tocerous (nem d tos' 6r fis, adji) 
or nematoceratous (nem d to 
ser' a tus, adj ) The cell from 
which a jelly-fish sends forth its 
stingmg thread is known as 
a nematocTst (nem' d t6' sist, n ), 
or thread-cell Any prepara- 
tion, such as thymol, used 
by veterinary surgeons to kdl 
nematodes or thread-worms m 
ammals is a nematomde (nem' 
a to Sid, n ). 

Combining form of Gr nhna (gen 
nSmaios) thread 

neraatode (nem' a t 5 d) For 
this word see under nemathelminth 
Nemeaa (nfe me' dn, nS' me dnl, adj 
Of or r^a.ting to Nemea, (F. nemden ) 
Nemea was a wooded valley of ancient 
Greece, lymg between Arcadia and the 
Aegean Sea. Here Hercules is supposed 
to nave killed the famous Nemean lion by 
stranglmg it when he found his dub made 
no impression on its skuU 

The valley contained a temple and grove 
sacred to the god Zeus Every alternate 
year the Nemean games ), one of the 
four national festivals of Greece, was cele- 
brated there The victor’s prize was at 
first a crown of ohve leaves but later a 
garland of ivy was substituted The poet 
Pmdar (522-443, b c ) wrote eleven odes m 
honour of the victors at these games 

nemertean (ne m&:' te dn), adj Belong- 
mg to the dass of nbbon-worms known as 
Nemertea. n A worm of this class An- 
other form is nemertme (ne mfir' tin) 

The nemerteans are mostly marine Many 
can swim, but usually they are found 
burrowing m the sand and mud They 
vary m size , some axe minute, but others 
attam a length of about fifteen feet Most 
of them break easily, the parts m some 
species bemg able to grow a fresh head 


An mterestmg characteristic of the struc- 
ture of the nemerteans is a long proboscis, 
or snckmg organ, which they can shoot out 
of their mouths to catch their food. In 
some species the proboscis is poisoned 

A name given by Cuvier, from Gr. NimeriSs 
(hterally unerring), the name -of a sea- 
nymph 

Nemesis (nem' 6 sis), n In Greek 
mythology, the goddess of vengeance or 



— Neaaem, iIm Gr««k «oddM* of retnbution* slaTlnir a bsar, 
tha ■ymbol of that which u aril 

retribution , (nemesis) retributive justice , 
calamity that justifies this. (F 
vengeance ) 

Nemesis was said to be the daughter of 
Night She was represented as a crowned 
virgm of great beaufy and grace, canymg 
a scourge m one hand and a measuring rod 
m the other Her mission was to deal out 
justice and to distribute fortune, whether 

f ood or bad, to every man according to 
is deserts 

To-day, when we say a wrong-doer has 
been overtaken by nemesis, we mean that 
he ha^ not been able to escape the just 
punishment for his ofience 

Gr. nemeses retribution, allotment, trom 
nemetn to distribute Syk Fate, justice, 
retribution, vengeance 

nemocerous (ne mos' er us), adj Be- 
longmg to the Nemocera, a group of two- 
wmged insects with thre^-like antennae 
The flies, the imdges, the mosquitoes, 
and the gnats belong to this group of insects, 
which IS sometimes called the nemoceran 
(ne mos' er an, adj ) group The nemo- 
cerans (« pi ) have two wings only, instead 
of the four usual to insects , their long 
thread-hke antennae are sometimes plumed. 
Their wings have few nervures and their 
legs are usually long The daddy long-legs. 
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NEO 


or crane-fly, ns a well-known member ol 
this family 

Gr nlnia thread, hevas bom 

nenupliar (nen' u far), « An old name 
for the water-lily, especially the common 
Enghsh white species, Nymphaea alba (F 
ninuphar ) 

The beautiful white water-lily found in 
quiet Enghsh ponds and nvers has long, 
- t-Viinir stems extending to roots embedded 
m the mud The flowers grow smgly on the 
stems, and are usualty open omy for a 
few hours at a time borne close soon after 
noon, when the sun is high , others open 
m the evenmg A few remain open from 
dawn till sunset The roots of some kinds 
of water-lily are used m tanmng and for 
malong a Itmd of beer 

Peis ntnUjar^ nil^far, Sansk nUdtpala* from 
nil blue, utpcUa lotos 

neo-. A prefix derived from the Greek, 
meaning new, and used m words de- 
notmg a modem form of some doctrine, 
practice, language, etc , m scientific terms, 
denotmg recently discovered methods and 
forms , m archaeological and geological 
terms, denotmg more recent as opposed to 
older periods or formations , and m many 
miscell^eous words, in the sense of new, 
fresh, or recent (F, n^o- ) 

About the middle of the nineteenth 
century a tendency arose 
among a number of members 
of the Church of England to 
revive Catholic doctnnes and 
ntual within, that Church 
This movement, led by Doctor 
Pusey (1800-82), a famous 
Oxford divme, is sometimes 
called the neo-CathoUc (u$ o 
k 3 .th' o Ilk, ) movement 

The neo-C&thohc move- 
ment m France was a demand 
for private criticism and judg- 
ment m rehnous matters, 
mspixed by -Qie writings of 
sncm men as Lamennais (1782- 
1854) and Jean Lacordaixe 
(1802-61) Neo-Chnstian (n6 6 
kns' tyAn, adj ) teachmg aims 
at reconciling the rdigious 
beliefs and doctnnes which 
we accept by faith with 
scientific reasoning, which 
accepts nothing that cannot be proved. 

Any attemiJt to revive Greek ideas and 
methods m aft and literature, such as took 
place all over western Europe m the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, may be called nco- 
Hellenism (nS 6 hel' e mzm, n) The 
abstract philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
(1724-1804) has been simplified by bis 
xollowers, who axe known as neo-Kantians 
(nS 6 kant' 1 anz, npl) Their system is 
called neo-Kantiamsm (ne o k 3 nt' 1 an izm, n ) 
or neo-Kantism (nS 6 izm, n ) 

A theory of evolu'bon adimttmg that 
new species arise by the dev^opmcnt of 


characteristics best suited for the environ- 
ments in which they are placed, but denying 
that characteristics acquired m a lifetiinl 
can be handed on to the next generation 
is neo-Darwinism (n6 6 dax' win izm, n) 
Anyone who believes m the theories of 
Charles Darwin (1809-82) modified m 
this way, can be said to be a neo-Darwmian 
(n6 o dar win' 1 an, n ), or to accept the neo- 
Darwmian {adj ) idea The neo-Lamarckian 
(nS o la mar' ki dn, adj ) school are foUowexa 
of Jean Lamarck (1744-1829), who taught 
that acquired characteristics could be 
transmitted 

Some people to-day pretend to beheve 
that Chnstiaiuty has given nothing of value 
to the world They wish to see a revival 
of the old pagan ideals of hfe These are 
the neo-pagans (n6 o pfi' ganz, n pi ), whose 
desire is to neo-paganize (nS 6 pa' gdn Iz, 
V i ) life Their teachmg is neo-paganism 
(nS o pa' g&n zzm, «.) 

In the third century a d , the philosophic 
ideas of Plato (about 427-347 b c ) came to be 
combined at Alexanana with the mystical 
teaching of the Egyptian sages The system 
of philosophy which resulted was called 
Neoplatonism (n6 o pl§.' to nizm, n ), and its 
expounders were Neoplatonists (nS o pla' t6 
msts, npl) , they founded a Neoplatonic (nS 
6 pla ton' ik, adi) school 

&)me recent writers on 
1 grammar and philology hold 
that the changes m sound 
that words undergo axe 
subject to unalterably fixed 
phonetic laws These writers 
are called neo - grammarians 
(n 5 o gra mar' i anz, npl), 
and their method of teaefung 
can be said to be neo- 
grammatical (n6 o giA m 3 .t' 
ik dl, ad) ). 

A compound of sand and 
aluminium saturated with 
water in which magnesium 
IS present, found in some 
mines, has been named neolite 
(ne' 6 lit, n.) because its 
formation is comparatively 
recent In medicine an ex- 
traordinary formation of new 
tissue in the body, such as 
a tumour, is called neoplasm 
(n6' 6 plfizm, n ) 

Anything relating to neoplasm is neo- 
plastic (n6 6 plds' tik, a^.), a word that 
IS also applied to anything to do with 
neoplasty (n6' 6 pUis ti, n ), a term used in 
surgery for the healing of wounds by allowing 
a natural scab to form 

A type of animal or plant, whose form car 
structure has been modified by the con- 
ditions of recent environment is said to be 
neonomous (xnb on' 6 mfis, ad) )« Neoxnotphism 
(n6 6 m6r' fizm, n,) is the process of changing 
to a new form 

The later phase of the prehistoric Stone 
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Age IS now known as the Neolithic (nS 6 
iS' ik, adj,) or New Stone Age The stone 
implements datmg from this period are 
ground and pohshed and altogether more 
comphcated in design and use than those 
belonging to the earher Stone Age 

eulogists sometimes speak of the more 
recent layers of the eaxtn’s crust, that is, 
those layers above the Tnassic system, as 
Neozoic (nS o z 5 ' ik, iwf; ), a word which 
«^p nififtg relating to new forms of hfe This 
sScalled Neozoic period covers two periods, 
more usually known as the Mesozoic and 
Camozoic 

Any thing that re- 
lates to the world or 
to mankind since the 
beginmng of history, 
as opposed to that 
which belongs to pre- 
lustonc times, is neo- 
cosmic (nS o koz' mik, 
adj) Neocracy (nSok' 
rd SI, « ) IS government 
by a class of people 
without experience or 
tradition One who 
holds new or advanced 
theories may be said 
to be neodox (nS' 6 
doks, adi ) His behefs 
are neodoay (nS' o dok 
SI, n) 

That branch of 
zoology which deals 
with the study of 
living as distinct from 
extinct species is 
sometimes x^erred to 
as neontology (n 3 on 
tol' 6 ji, » ) A neon- 
tologist (nS on tol' 6 
jist, n) 13 Q. student of 
this The animals 
found m tropical or South Amenca are 
neotropical (n 5 6 trop' ik al, adi ) types For 
other words begmnmg with the prefix neo- 
see below. 

Neocomlan (n& o k 5 ' mi kn), adj 'Re- 
lating to the lower division of the cretaceous 
strata of the earth’s crust niocomten.) 

Neocomian strata occur m England m the 
'Weald of Sussex and Kent, which was once 
the mouth of a huge nver In them have 
been found the remains of many extinct 
marme rgptiles 

From NeocOmtum the L name of Neuchdtel, 
where such strata are conspicuous 

neology (n6 ol' 6 h), it The introduction 
of new words or purges, a new word or 
phrase, adoption of new ideas in rehgion 
(F nSologze ) 

As man’s knowledge of hims^ and the 
world advances, he has to find new words 
to name his mventions and discoveries. 
When m 1898 the Curies discovered an 
element whose activities upset all forms 


of ideas of the properties of elements, the 
name radium was adopted for the new 
discovery This word is one instance of 
neology 

The World War mtroduced many neo- 
logisms (nS ol' o jizmz, n pi) or neologies 
Some are useful and fill a need , others are 
merely familiar slang We should always 
be on our guard a^amst using words which 
neither enrich nor beautify the language 
To-day some people are trying to explain 
away the supernatural element m the 
Bible This is also called neologism 
or neology A neo- 
logist (n 5 ol' 6 31st, n ) 
is anyone who invents 
new words, or who uses 
old words with a new 
meaning, or anyone 
who introduces new 
ideas into rehgious 
teaching The ideas 
of a neologist can be 
called neologistic (ne 
ol 6 31st' ik, adj.) 

A person who is 
mclmed to mtroduce 
modem ideas mto 
religious beliefs is said 
to be a neologian (nS 6 
16 ' 31 4 n, n) or to hold 
neologian ) views. 
A neological (nS o I03 '' 
ik al, ady.) book is one 
dealing with theology 
and religious beliefs 
from the standpoint of 
ratLonahsm Such a 
book will be written 
neologically (n6 o I03' 
ik h, adv ) To 
neologize (n6 ol' 6 3iz, 
Vi) IS to mvent new 
words or expressions 
or to mtroduce or accept novel rehgious 
beliefs 

From neo- and logy (Gr logta combming form 
logos, discourse, science 

neon (nS' on), n A rare gas of which 
small quantities are found m the air. (F 
n^on ) 

In 1898 Sir William Ramsay was experi- 
menting with the gases known to be m the 
aor In heatmg a large quantity of argon, 
he discovered a minute quantity of a lighter 
gas To this he gave the name neon, mean- 
mg new 

At normal temperatures neon is invariably 
mixed with argon It has been established 
that m about 80,000 paxts of air there is 
only one part of neon. The chemical s3rmbol 
of neon is Ne. 

Gr neuter sing of necs new 
neophyte (nS' o fit), n A person newly- 
converted or newly admitted to a Chuxclx 
or religious body, a novice or beginner. 
adj Newly entered or enrolled (F nSo-> 
phyte, novtce, commengant, iiomcs.) 
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This word is employed prmcipally with 
reference to converts to the early Christian 
Church In addition it is used of a person 
newly baptized into the Church of Rome, a 
newly-ordained priest, or a novice of a 
regions order 

To-day a novice m any occupation or 
game may be called a neophyte we some- 
times speak of the enthusiasm with which 
people start a new task as neophytish (nS' o 
fit ish, adj ) or neophytic (nS o fit' ik, adj ) 
ardour Neophytism (nS' o fit izm, « ) is 
the condition of bemg a neoph}^ 

From E neo- and Gr phyetn to beget Syn 
« Convert, novice, proselyte, tyro 

neoteric (nS o ter' ik), adj New , modem , 
recent (F nouveau^ modeme^ ticent ) 

If we say a thing is neotenc we mean 
it is new-fashioned or of recent origin 
More often than not the word is used m 
speaking of ideas or practices which, 
though modem, are not felt to be worthy 
of admiration A number of people to-day 
deplore the neotenc cravmg for seekmg 
pleasure outside the home 

An3rthmg that is new, especially a new 
word, a new phrase, or a new style in 
wnting, IS a neotensm (ne ot' er izm, n ) A 
neotenst (ne ot' er ist, « ) is anyone who 
makes innovations either in speech or 
wntmg To neotenze (ne ot' er iz, v %) is 
to mtroduce changes m this way 

From Gr neQUros, coznpar ot naos new, 
and -tc 

nepenthe (n6 pen' thi), n A fabled 
potion that was supposed to bnng forget- 
fulness , a sedative drug . a genus of 


fulness , a sedative drug , a genus of 
plants, also known as the pitcher-plants An- 
other form is nepenthes Irab pen’ thfiz, n ) 
(F nipentUs) 

When Edgar Allan Poe (1809-49), in 
the poem, *^The Raven," wrote quafiE 
this land nepenthe and forget the lost 
Lenore," he was referring to the magic 
Egyptian dnnk which made people forget 
th^ sorrows and misfortunes Alexander 
Pope (1688-1744) uses the word figuratively 
m the line " lulled with the sweet nepenthe 
of a court " (Epistles and Satires 1, 98). 
meaning that the pleasures of court life 
dulled the memory to what was going on 
m humbler spheres. 

An old-fashioned name for a drug used 
by doctors to mduce sleep was nepenthe 
The plant from which such a dmg was 
distilled was also called a nepenthe 

A genus of plants growmg chiefly m the 
swamps of India and Chma is known to 
scientists as Nepenthes The common name 
is the pitcher - plant, and it is so called 
because the leaf is shaped like a pitcher 
with a lid attached 

Gr n^ewthes (adj ) banishing sorrow, from 
negative, penihos sorrow, pain 

(aef' e Jm). ». A glassy 
Silicate found m volcanic and crystalline 
rocks. Another form is nephelite (nef' e 
Ht) rocks (P. ndphihne) 


Nepheline is a compound of alummmm 
sodium, and sand, found chiefly m thi 
volcamc districts of Italy It may be ourt^ 
colourless, or red, yellow or green Certam 
varieties are cut and used as omameutT 
The names nephehne and nephelite were 
given to this substance because it produces 
a certain cloudiness when immersed m 
mtnc acid 

Gr ncphelS cloud 

nephew (nev' u), n The son of a, 
brother or sister, the son of a brother-m 
law or sister-in-law (F neveu ) 

We use this word in speaking of the 
sons of brothers or sisters, whether bv 
birth or marriage A niece is the daughter 
of a brother or sister The sons of a pemon's 
nephews and nicccs are his grand-nephews 
Nephewship (« ) is the state or position of a 
nephew 

Indo-European word M E neuew, from O F 
fievou (F neveu), from L nepds (acc nepdt^m) 
grandson nephew . cp A -S nef a, Dutch neel 
O neffe, O Norse nefi, Sansk nepat son, grand- 
son, descendant Sec niece 

nephoscope (nef' o skop), n An 
instrument lor measuring the speed and 
height of clouds 

Ihis instrument, which is used by meteoro- 
logists, consists ol a horizontal mirror m 
which the image of a cloud is viewed through 
an eyepiece The rate at which the image 
moves from the centxe to the edge of the 
mirror, aided by other calculations, enables the 
cloud's speed and height to be worked out 

Gr nephos cloud, and E -scope (Gr skopein) to 
look 


N«p]boMop« -- In«man'« n«pliamp«, «b iiistmm«ak 
for moaHirinv tho tpood mnd of dood* 

aephnto (nef' rJt), n. A hard green 
silicate of iron, calcium, and magnesium, 
also caU^ jade. See jade. (F. n^hrxte ) 

From Gr nephros kidney, and E suffix -tie 

nmhxiiiB (n6 frl' tis), n. Inflammation 
of the kidney. (F. ndphrite,) 


NERVE 


The ftinction of the kidne3^ is to assist 
m the cleansing of the blood, and inflamma- 
tion, which may result from various causes, 
such as the presence of irritants, at once 
interferes wifii the natural action The 
administration of nephritic (ne fnt' ik. adj ) 
jnedicmes and the thermal treatment of the 
patient are among the cures adopted. 

Gr « inflammation of the kidney {nephros) 

nephro-. A prefix which signifies per- 
taiiung to the kidneys. (F niphyo-.) 

Nepnro- is used with a large number ol 
words which denote the functions or diseases 
of the kidneys, n^hrology (n6 froF 6 ]i, n ) 
bemg the science which deals with this 
subject. 

Gr nephros kidney 

nepotism (nep 6 tizm , nS' p6 tizm), n. 
Favouritism shown towards one's relatives 
m giving them valuable positions. (F. 
nipotisme ) 

The word nepotism was first used to 
describe certain Popes who were famous 
nepotists (nep o tists ; nS' po tists, n pi ) — 
that is, who bestowed ^ 
honours and oflflce m a 
nepotic (ne pot' ik, ) 
or nepotal (nep' d tal, adj,] 
way, on relatives, and par- 
ticularly on nephews Pope 
Urban vlll (16113-44) made 
his brother and two of his 
nephews cardinals, another 
nephew a prmce, and he 
enabled his relatives, the 
Barbenni, to take vast 
sums from the Papal 
treasury, 

F n^ottsme, from Ital nep- 
oitsmo, from nepote nephew, L 
nepds (acc nepdtem) nephew, 
r^tLve, originally grandson. 

See nephew 

Neptune (nep' tun), n 
The Roman sea-god ; the 
planet which is the faj^hest 
from the sun. {^,Nephme,) 

Neptune corresponds 
with the Greek sea-god 
Poseidon, and is usually Naptune .— a bronx 

shown holdmg a tndent as th« Roman cea-sc 
a symbol of his power The Muamm 

word IS often apphed to the sea itself, and 
to say Neptune is angry means that the sea is 
rough Rocks produced by, or resulting from, 
the action of water are described as Neptunian 
(nep tu ' m An, ), and apeison who accepted 

this theoiy as to me ongm of most rocks was 
called a Neptunian (n ), or a Neptunist (nep' 
tu nist, n.). The planet Neptune, discovered 
m 1846, and, as fax as is at present known, 
the farthest distant from the sun, takes one 
hundred and sixty-five years to revolve 
round the sun. 

L NeptOniis 

Nereid (nfir' t id), «. A sea-nymph , 
(nereid) a sea-worm. (F. nSrHde ) 


The sea-god Nereus, according to Greek 
legend, had fifty daughters who were Nereids, 
sea-goddesses, or sea-nymphs of the Mediter- 
ranean The name nereid has been given 
to a common sea-worm, known also as a 
sea-centipede, because of its numerous leg- 
like bristles, and of its segmented body. 
ArmeUds or worms b^ongmg to this group 
are nereidian (nSr e id' 1 An, o^.) or nereidous 
(ne rS' i dAs, adj ) 

Gr Nereis (acc. Nireid-a) daughter oi Nereus 
(Gr neros wet) 

nerite (nSr' it), n A shell-fish of the 
genus Ncrtta (F. ndrtte ) 

The nente is a gastropod, or one-shelled 
mollusc, hke the winkle and whelk, but this 
type of sh^-fish is mostly found m the tropics 
L nerlta, Gr ner{e)lies name given to various 
sea-mussels or sea-snails See Nereid 

neroli (nSr' o h), n An oily essence dis- 
tilled from the flowers of the Seville orange 
tree (F. n^olt ) 

This oil, neroh, has a dehghtful odonr, 
and is used m makmg many perfumes, 
especially eau-de-Cologne 

Ttal , name ol inventor 
Neronian (n6 r 5 ' m an), 
adj Pertaming to Nero ; 
cruel , wicked , tyrannical. 
(F. ndronten ) 

Claudius Nero, who was 
Roman emperor (a.d. 54- 
68), was one of the greatest 
tyrants who ever reigned 
His wickedness has become 
proverbial, and so extreme 
cruelty and vice are now 
sometimes referred to as 
Neronian He was even 
accused of setting fire to the 
city of Rome, but he blamed 
the Early Christians for this 
disaster, which was perhaps 
accidental, and m con- 
sequence instituted a bitter 
persecution against them. 

L N9rG (acc. -Cn-em) and 
•tan. 

nerve (n&rv), n. One 
of the cord-like fibres 

Neptune. — bronxe etatne of Neptune. whlch COnvey impulseS and 

the Romeii cee-sod. m tbe National sensations tO and from 
MuMnm, FXorenoe. brain and Other organs 

of the body , vitality , boldness , coolness , 
one of the nbs m a leaf ; one of the veins 
in an msect's wing ; (pi ) the nervous 
system ; an attack of acute nervousness or 
a shattered condition of the nerves. v,t 
To give vigour to , to lend conrage to. 
(F. nerf, force, tntripidtii, sang-froid, nervure, 
systdme nerv&ux, cense de nerjs, donner de la 
mgueur d.) 

An atiuete will nerve himself, or stram 
every nerve, that is, exert every smew and 
muscle (the old meanmg of nerve) to win a 
race A steeple-jack must be strong- 
nerved (flkfj ) or have a steady nerve, that is, 
he must not be afraid, if he is to carry out- 



NESCaCENT 


nest 


his dangerous task A nervous (n&r' vus, 
adj ) man, or one affected by weak nerves, 
could not do such work A timid man 
will suffer from nervousness (nSr' vus 
nes, « ), but to speak of the nervousness 
or spirited movement of a piece of music 
means that it is forcefully written or that it is 
played m a spirited manner Nervous or 
excitable people suffer from nerves or, as we 
say, an attack of nerves, but this condition 
of the nerves or nervous system may be 
soothed by a nervme (nSr' vin, adj ) medicine, 
or a nervme (n ), that is, by a nerve tome 
A timid p^on will enter a room or answer 
a question nervously (nSr' vus h, adv ), and 
will often move m a nervy (n&' vi, adj ) 
or jerky manner, but he may be nerved or 
encouraged to conquer his weakness A 
cool, sefi-confident person is also popularly 
described as nervy, or as having a cool nerve, 
and to be strong and muscular is also to be 
nervy Nervous Enghsh is written m a 
vigorous style From these examples it will 
be seen that nervy and nervous may mean 
either aboundmg m nervous energy or havmg 
weak nerves, either strong and muscular 
or excitable and timid 
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Nerroiu lyitem — A dlacram of the norvoos l y rtom 
of Che hnman body 


By the nervous system (« ) of the body we 
mean the nerves of the body taken col- 
lectiv^y and their distribution The nervous 
system falls mto two mam parts, the cerebro- 
spmal (bram-spme) system and the sym- 
pathetic system. The first has to do with the 
muscles which we move by usu^ the wiU, 
and with the organs of sense. The second 


serves and penetrates the muscles which act 
automatically Without a nervous system 
we should have no senses and would be 
unable to move 

The leaves of most plants are nervate (nSr' 
vat, adj ), or nerved, that is, veined or nbbed 
The principal vein of such a nervular (nSr' 
vu lar, adj ) or nervulose (nSr' vu 16s, ad^ ) 
leaf IS called the nervure (nSr' vur, n ), and 
this word 19 also used to describe the homy 
tubular thickenmgs which support the deh- 
cate ^vlngs of insects The nervation (ner 
va' shun, n ), nervuration (nSr vu ra' shun, « ), 
or arrangement of the nervures can be dis- 
tmguished quite easily on the wmgs of a 
nervose (ngr' v5s, adj ) insect, that is, one 
havmg nervures, such as a fly 

A small nerve is a nervelet (nSrv' let, n ), 
and a small nervure is a nervule (nSr' viil, n ) 
A leaf or an insect’s wing which has no veins 
or nbs is nerveless (nSrv' les, adj ), and a 
person who seems to have no siiength or 
energy is also described as nerveless Sneh 
a person acts nervelessly (nSrv' les h, adv ), 
or with nervelessness (nerv' les nes, n ) The 
word nerved (nervd, adj ), having a nerve or 
nerves, is used chiefly in combination with 
other words — ^for example. Strong-nerved, 
weak-nerved, and, of a leaf, fi.ve-nerved 

The prefixes nervi- and nervo- are used 
to mdicate some connexion with the nerves, 
such as nervi-motor (nSr vi mo' t6r, adj ), 
relating to the action of the motor nerves, 
and nervo-muscular (ngr vo mtis' ku lar, 
adj ), concerned with both nerves and 
muscles 

3VI E ngrfe, F nerf, L nervvs smew , cp Gr 
neuron smew, neura string 

nescient (nesh' i 6nt), adj Havmg no 
knowledge of certam matters n An agnostic. 
(F %gnorant, agnoshque ) 

The word nescient means to be ignorant 
of certam thmgs Nescients, or agnostics, 
believe that we can never know anything 
about God, the soul, and other matters that 
control our lives, and the lack of Iniowledge 
about such things is refoxred to as nescience 
(nosh' i ons, n) 

L nescicns (acc pres p oi neselrenot 

to know, bo x^orant of, from ne^ negative, sc^e 
to know Syn • adj Agnostic, ignorant Ant 
adj Informed 

ness (nes), n A cape or promontory 
(F cap, promontotre ) 

This word is used for a cape, perhaps 
because it juts out from the land, as the nose 
does from the face It often occurs m the 
names of places, such as Shoeburyness and 
Dungeness 

A -S naess cliff, headland, cape , O Norse 
nes 

nest (nest), n A bed or shelter arranged 
by ammaJs m which to rear their young , a 
snug shelter, abode, or hiding-place , a group 
or collection vd To place in or to settle m a 
nest t To build or to dwdGL m a nest , 
to hunt for nests , to rob bird's nests. (F. 
md, ntchde , mchcr,) 
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Nett. — The ne«u of the bird* end enimele •hewn above are ai follows 1 Tailor bird 2. HummiiiK bird 
3 Baltimore hanenest 4 Squirrel 5 Philippine sunbird 6 Swift 7 Sand-martin 8 Weaver bird 
9 Dormouse 10 Flower pecker* 11 Tody-tyrant 12 Pensile weaver bird 13 Black-beaded suit 

14 Rinsed plover 15 Lamprey 
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N£STLB 


NET 


Many and insects, as well as birds, 

build nests or shelters m which to rear their 
young, but only young birds m a nest, and 
sometimes very young children, are called 
nestlings (nes' Imgz, n pi ) We may speak 
of cottages that nestle (nes' 1, t/ 1 ) or are 
hidden and sheltered among the trees, such 
houses being, in a sense, nestlike (nest' lik, 
adj ) In stones of adventure we may read 
atx)ut a nest of pirates, that is, a stronghold or 
hiding-place, or more rarely a gang or group 
Birds, or other animals, may nest in trees 
or on the ground the kmd of nest varying 
with the nestlers (nes' Ifirz, n pi) or nestlings 
and their parents A hen nestiles (nes' Iz, 
vt) her chicks under her wings when danger 
threatens or evening comes , and a little 
child nestles down m its cradle or m its 
mother's arms To go nesting or bird-nesting 
m spring may be sport for a boy, but to 
find their nestful (nest' ful, n ) of young ones 
gone IS a tragedy to the parent bircfs A 
nest-egg (n ) is a real egg, or an imitation 
egg, placed m a nest to prevent the hen or 
other bird from leaving it, because of eggs 
having been taken from it, and to encourage 
it to lay other eggs Money saved and put 
by, or anything stored for times of neea, is 
called a nest-egg A set of boxes, tubs, 
or other hollow objects which fit one within 
another is called a nest 
A -S nest , akin to Dutch and G nest^ D 
nldiiSt probably originally meaning lesting place 
B mzdus , cp Sansk msad to sit down, from 
nt down and root sed to sit 
nestle (nes' 1), v t and i To cuddle 
See under nest 

Nestor (nes' t6r), n A man of npe 
experience , the oldest and wisest leader ot 
a group (F nestor, doyen ) 

According to the Homeric legend, Nestor 
was a king who, when very old, took part 
in the Trojan War, and whose judgment 
was very npe and highly valued by others 
So the oldest and wisest person in any society 
or assembly jis sometimes spoken of as being 
a Nestor 

Nestonan (nes tdr' i an), n A follower 
of Nestonus, patriarch of Constantinople adj 
Connected with his teaching (F nestorien ) 
A Nestonan believed in Nestorianism (nes 
t6r' i ^in izm, n ), that is, the teaching of 
Nestonus. who was patnarch of Constanti- 
nople in the fifth century He taught that 
m Jesus Chnst there were two distinct 
persons and two distinct natures, one divine 
and the other human 

net [i] (net), n Such matenal as thread, 
twine, cord, rope, or wire, knotted mto an 
open fabric, for catching ^h, and for other 
purposes , a snare or entanglement v t To 
catch or to sweep in with a net , to imprison 
or cover with a net u t To make nets or 
network , to fish with nets (F filei, rdseau , 
prendre du filet, couvrtr d*%m filet, tresser, 
picker au filet) 

In a net the threads, cords, or wires are knot- 
ted at equal distances apart, the space between 






NMt. — n— abowB abovo are a* foUowei 
1. Weaver bird. 2. White ant, made of oheiwed 
wood and earlik. 3 Sense tbruik 4. Wasp, 
bansine from lir tree. 5 Spider, spun amon« 
heather twisca 6 lacker moth caterpillar, on 
bramble atem 


NET 


netting 


the cords or wires being known as the mesh 
Nets are used for such purposes as catching 
butterflies and fish, or for trapping birds and 
beasts Others, such as tennis-nets are 
placed round a tennis-court, and mosquito 
nets are to prevent these insects from attack- 
ing human beings A netful (net^ ful, ft ) 
IS as much as a net will hold 

Many leaves, and the wings of many insects, 
are net-vemed {adj ), that is, they nave the 
appearance of a net An insect with such 
wings is said to be net-winged {adi ) 

Threads and Imes of all kmds which cross 
each other m all directions form a network 
{ft ) We speak of a network, that is, crossing 
bnes, of railways, roads, pipes, or telegraph 
or telephone wires, where these are very 
numerous, though, of course, they are not 
actually netted (net' ed, adj ), or knotted 
The act of makmg nets, or network, is called 
nettmg (net' mg, n ), and the liberty or 
right to use nets, as m the sea or a fishmg 
stream, is the right or privilege of netting 
Many thousands of miles of netting, made of 
wire, are used m Australia to prevent rabbits 
from movmg from one district to another 
The twme for weaving string netting is 
earned on a wooden or bone netting-needle 
(« ), which is forked and has a slot in it to 
hold the thread Now nets are made by 
machinery 


In cricket, a net is used at practice to 
prevent unnecessary runmng about It 
consists of a back section ^ network and 
sides or wmgs varying in length, sometimes 
extending the full length of the pitch 
Some nets have also an overhead covenng 
In Association football, a net is fitted to the 
goal to receive the ball kicked into it 

In lawn-tennis, the network stretched 
across the centre of the court over which the 
ball IS hit is called the net, and a game played 
mostly at the net is called a net game (n ) A 


stroke that causes the ball to strike the net 
before fallmg into the court at which it is 
directed is called a net cord stroke (n ) If it 
IS made on the service it is a let, and does 
not count as a fault, but is played again , if 
not made on the service it is a good stroke 
Common Tout word A -S iiet{t) , cp Dutch 
and O Norso net, G nets, Goth nafi, also O Norse 
71 St large net 

net [ 2 ] (net), adj Free from all de- 
ductions Another form is nett (net) u < To 
obtain, or to produce, as clear profit (F 
net , gagner net ) 

Since moving-pictures first became popular 
in this country, they have netted, or pro- 
duced, large profits, and those who invested 
money m them have netted, or obtamed, 
large sums of money , that is, alter all 
expenses and taxes have been paid out or 
deducted from the total money received, 
the amount left or the net profits have been 
very large The price asked for anjyi:hing is, 
net if no deduction or discount is allowed 
1^ net clean, pure, unencumbered Sec neat 
Syn ad] Clear, irreducible Ant adj Gross 
nether (ne/A er), ad] Lower , belonging 
to regions below the lieavens and the earth 
(F injenenf, tnfe^ nal ) 

The ancients believed that the souls ot the 
dead ]ourneycd down to a land of shades, 
or Hades T his was an underworld or 
nether region, and to reach it 
was to go to the nethermost 
{noth* or most, adj ) or lowest 
depths Sometimes, but not 
often, the earth has been des- 
cribed as the nether regions, as 
being below or lower than the 
heavens Trousers, licing lower 
garments, have been spoken of 
as nether garments 

A -S ftrothera, lioin down- 

ward, a compaiativc ad\ , cp O 
medor down, sansk ni tlowu 
Netherlander {noth* er lAn 
dor), n One who lives in the 
Netherlands , a Hollander (F. 
Nderlandai^ ) 

At one tune those who lived 
in Flanders or lielgium were 
called Netherlanclers, but now 
this name is given to Nether- 
landish {noth* 6r Ian dish, ad^ ) or 
Dutch jwople only, that is, 
those who live, or are born, m 
Holland 

From nether, land{s) and -rr , D Nederlandet 
netsuke (not' su kfv), n The button or 
toggle by which the Japanese used to suspend 
their tobacco-pouches and mcdicine-boxes 
from thoir Mdlcs, (F netsiki ) 

A netsuke was made of wood or ivory, 
which was beautifully carved into figures 
Japanese 

nett (net) This is another form of net 
See net [ 2 ], 

netting* (net' mg). For this word, 
network, etc , see under net f i] 
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nettle 


NEUROPTERA 


nettle (net' 1 ), n A plant of the genus 
Urttca, which incJudes the great ana the 
small nettle, both being European species, 
a name given to several plants resemblmg 
these V t To beat or sting with, or as with 
nettles, to irritate (F ortie , ptquey ) 

The nettle is a herb the leaves of which are 


The study of the functions of the nervous 
system is known as neurophysiology (nur 6 
fiz i ol' o 31, n ) When the symptoms of a 
nerv’-ous conditon indicate that the mind 
itself IS affected that condition is described as 
being neuropsychic (nur o si' kik adj ) 

Gr ns ihon nervo s now S^'* nerve 


covered with tiny sharp 
hairs, that discharge a 
stmgmg juice when the 
plant is crushed The stmg 
of IJie British nettle 
merely painful, but in the 
tropics It IS sometime^ 
dangerous The common 
and the small nettle both 
grow in Europe , a foreign 
species is cultivated for its 
fibre, which is used m the 
manufacture of some woven 
materials and ropes Some 
plants belonging to the 
mint family, and havmg 
nettle-like leaves, are called 
dsad-nettles (n ), because 
tlicy do not sting Nettle- 
rash hi ) IS a rash on the 
skm that has the appear- 
ance of having been caused 
by the stings of nettles 
When people are annoyed 
or irritated we sometimes 



Nettle. — The common nettle is a herb 
which belonca to the senus Urtiea 


neural (nur' al), ady. 
Of or pertaining to the 
nerves or the nervous 
system (F 'nervextx ) 

If we exert our minds 
and bodies too much we 
mav upset our neural con- 
dition or nervous system, 
and neurasthenic (nur S.8 
then' ik, adj ) signs or 
symptoms of the nervous 
disorder named neuras- 
thenia (nur as thS' ni a, » ) 
may show themselves Great 
physical and mental ex- 
haustion IS one sign of this 
condition, and is often 
followed by msomnia or 
sleeplessness A neuras- 
thenic person may also 
suffer from neuralgic (nur 
SI' 31k, adj ) or sharp, 
stabbing, burning pains, 
such as severe pains in the 
nerves of the head or face, 


speak of them as having been nettled or 
irritated, and to be stung by a nettle is 
a so to be nettled 

A -S neteh , cp Dutch netel, O H G nezjstla, 
d'ln of naz^a nettle, G nessel 

neume (num), » A sign used in the 
notation of ancient church music (F neume,) 
Neumes were dots and dashes placed above 
words to show the manner m which they were 
to be sung These developed into the notes 
now used in musical compositions 
L L neuma, Gr pnevma breath 


which often begm suddenly, soon become 
almost unbearable and pass away slowly 
Gr neuron nerve, and E suffix -al 

neuratiozL (niir §.' shun), n The ar- 
rangement of nervures or veins m the wrmgs 
of insects, or in the leaves of plants (F 
nervaHon ) 

The varied neurataon or different arrange- 
ments of the nervures is of particular 
assistance when classifying msects 
From Gr neuron nerve, and E suffix -at%on 


neur-, neuro- A prefix meaning of or 
relating to the nerves (F neur-. neuro-, 
nivr-t n4vro- ) 

Inflammation of a nerve or nerves is called 
neuritis (nfir i' tis, n ), and it occurs in many 
forms It may result from injury, may 
follow an illness, such as mfluenza, or may 
be caused by lead or other poisoning The 
symptoms depend upon the nerve area, or 
tne nerve affected In one form, complete 
paralysis of one side of the face occurs 

The study of the nervous system, both m 
health and disease, is known as neurology (nur 
ol' 6 ji, w ), and a physician who speaahzes 
in the study of the formation, functions, and 
diseases of the nervous system is called a 
neurologist (nfir ol' o 31st, n ) 

A neuropath (nfir' o path, n ) is either a 
person who is suflenng from some nervous 
complaint or a person having abnormally 
sensitive nerves, but who is normal in other 
respects A physician who specializes in 
nervous disorders may also be called a neuro- 
path. or neuropathist (nfir op' a thist, n ) 


neuro- A prefix meaning of or related 
to nerves See under neur- 

neuron (nur' on), n A nerve-cell -with 
its attached fibres considered as a structural 
unit (F neurone) 

The fibres of the nervous system, like 
other bodily tissues, are composed of cells, 
consisting of a cell-body, a nucleus, and 
various processed, of which one is usually 
lengthened and, with similar processes from 
other cells, goes to make up the nerve fibre 
Gr neuron smew, tendon , the change of 
meaning follows that of L nervus nerve 

neuroptera (nur op' ter A), npl An 
order of insects with four veined or nbbed 
wings (F ndvropt^res ) 

Ihe neuroptera are carnivorous insects 
with biting jaws and long antennae The 
wmgs of these neuropterous (nur op' ter u<5, 
adj ), neuroptera! (nfir op' ter al, adj ) or 
neuropteroidf (nfir op' ter oid, adj ) insects 
are nearly transparent A neuropteran (nur 
op' ter an, n ) changes m appeaxance as it 
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NEUROSIS 


neutral 



N«atoml.--RMdlas from tilio top, left to right, the 
heada of nentral States dormg the World War, are 
the Queen of the Netherlands, Prerideat Motta of 
Switzerland (19 IB), and the Kings of Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Spain. 


grows up, and, unlike many insects, it has 
no piercing and sucking under lips such as 
the mosquito has Lace-wing flies, mantis- 
flies, ant-lions, and scorpion flies, are some of 
the insects included in this order 
Gr neuron nerve, pteroii wing 

neurosis (nur 6' sis), n A functional 
disorder of tne ncr\es, especially one in 
which there is no organic change in the 
structure of the body pi neuroses (nilr 6' 
s5z) (F ndvrose ) 

A neurotic (nur ot' ik, adj ) person or 
neurotic (w ) is one suffering from neurosL> 
Such a person may be hysterical and show 
other signs of nervous instability Any 
medicine which aflecls the nervous system 
IS also called a neurotic 

Neurotomy (nur ot' o mi. n ) is the dis- 
section ot the neivcs, or the operation, as 
m some Ctises ot neuralgia, ot cutting a 
nerve to relieve pain 

Gi nerve, and sultiK -d^ts of diseased 

condition 

neuter (nu' ter), adj Of gen<ler, neither 
mastuhne nor feminine, ot verbs, intmnsi- 
tive, impartial, neutial n A neuter noun, 
etc , one who stands aside from a ilispute, 
or \sho docs not ex]>ress any opinion , a 
worlvi*t-bee, ant, or similarly uiuU'\ eloper! 
organism (F nettfre ) 

Flow CIS with neither pistil noi stamen, 
such as the small outer flowers of the guelder 
rose, are neuters In ICnghsh grammar we 
speak of the neuter gender of nouns which 
are the names of things without life or sex, 
as wlitm wc speak of the true anil the beauti- 
ful, or truth and beauty , an<l of neuter or 
intransitive verbs 

Holland was neuter among the nations 
taking part m the World War, that is, she 
took no i^art in it and sided with no niition 
A man who takes no piirt in pt)litu\fl 
controversies might be called a neuter 

L neuter, lioin ue negative, uter which of tlie 
two, citlioi SvN ' rtf/; Impartiiil, neutral, 
unpaitisan, sexless 

neutral (nu' tnd), atlj. Suppoituig 
neither of two or more opj>osod p«atieK, 
mdelimte , of chcmic«Ub, ncitlier tuud nor 
alkaline, m electricity, ncitlior T)ositi\o nor 
negative n A person or state that does not 
take part in a dispute (F. fieutre ) 

In the World War Denmark, Ilolland, 
Norway, Sweden, Spain, and Swit/erlan<l 
were the only European neutnils They 
kept their neutrality (nu txtlF i tx, «,), that 
is, they did not side with any of the 
belligerents What is called neutralization 
(nCi trd, U zS,' shun, n ) is the action of 
making neutral 

Uniforms worn by soldiers are now, 
usually of some neutral-tinted (ad 7 ) or 
indcflnito colour, such as khaki or bhie- 
groy, which does not make their wearers 
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too easily seen by the enemy, as on the 
battlefield A pale complexion or a pale 
sky IS one of neutral, that is, ot no definite 
colour 

If we happen to spill some acid juice on 
our clothes we can neutralize (nu' tra liz, 
i» O its effects, that is, counteract its action, 
by applying some such substance as liquid 
ammonia, to remove the stams That 
which neutralizes is a neutralizer (nu'' trk 
liz er, w ), and peppermint, and other strong 
flavours, are used <is neutrahzers of the 
unpleasant tastes of medicines During a 
trial a judge treats an accused person 
neutrally (nu ' tral h, adv ), or impartially, 
that IS, he does not side either with him 
oi against him, but holds the scales of justice 
even 

L neutrahs literally of neuter gender, from 
neuter SvN adj Impartial, indefinite, 
mdifterent Ant ad] Partial prejudiced, 
pronounced 

nev^ (na va), n 
Frozen snow partly 
compacted into ice 
a mass ol this (F 
viivi ) 

This IS a term used 
1 11 connexion with 
glaciers, which are 
huge nver-Uke masses 
of ice, formed from 
the snow that falls on 
lofty mountains The 
pressure from the top 
on the lower layers 
changes the snow mto 
ice 

F , Irom L L mvdlum, 
neuter, p p of nivdre to 
snow, from L n%x (acc 
mv^em) snow 

never (nev' er), adv 
Not ever, not at any 
time (F jamais ) 

That it is never or not ever too late to 
mend is a well-known saying ** Never 
mmd *' we say to a child who has lost some- 
thmg, meanmg that it must not worry 
If we hear of somethmg happenmg which 
sdems incredible we may exclaim “ Surely 
never ! " meaning that we think it never 
could have taken place To say never a 
one escaped would mean not a single one, 
that IS, none Everyone hopes that war 
will happen nevermore (nev' 6r mOr, adv ) or 
that never agam will nations go to war 
A man may say he had a bad cold, but 
nevertheless (nev er the les', adv ), that is, 
notwithstanding, or all the same, he went 
out Pait of the Australian desert country 
in Queensland is called the Never Never Land 
(w ) This may mean the sort of place never 
to return to, or from which one never re- 
turned The word never is often jomed to 
others For example, if a story seems very 
long, wo may say it is a never-ending {adj ) 


story, and ii we tike to read it agam and 
agam it forms a never-faihng (adj ) or 
constant source of pleasure for us The 
meanmg of such words as never-ceasmg {adj ), 
never-dying (adj ), and never-fading {adj ) is 
obvious A never-to-be-forgotten {adj ) occa- 
sion IS one which we shall ^ways remember 

A -S ftSefte, from ne not defre ever 

new (nil), adj Just come into exist- 
ence seen, known, produced, heard of, 
used, for the first time , fresh , just begun 
unused, not showing wear , in unworn con- 
dition ado RecenSy (in combmation^ (F 
neuf, nouveau, frais, ricent , nouvellement 
riceimnent ) 

New or new-made {adj ) bread is freshly- 
baked bread, but a new bread would be a 
kmd that had not been made before A 
family of new-comers [n pi) to a town 
may be called new-come {adj ), that is, 
lat^y, recently, or newly (nti ' li, adv ) arrived 
there Thmgs are new 
to us if we have not 
seen, heard, or read of 
them before, although 
they may have existed 
for a long time before 
From time to time 
very interesting new 
facts are found out 
about people who hved 
thousands of years 
ago, that IS, they are 
newly discovered or 
new discoveries 

A rose is new-blown 
{adj ) when it has just 
come into bloom, and 
a baby one hour old 
is new-born {adj ) or 
just bom A criminal 
may be said to be 
new-born {adj ) if he 
gives up crime and 
starts afresh as an 
honest man, and those who care for him 
may have a new-bora hope that he will 
live honestly 

A woman may new-create {v t), or remake, 
an old dress, and if she is clever she may 
new-model {v t) or make it up into a fashion- 
able style We can new-create, that is, 
create, or change, our ideas anew A new- 
fashioned {adj ) thmg is one made in a new 
fashion A new-fangled (nu ffing' gld, adj ) 
person is one eager for an3rthing new or 
novel, no matter how useless or how foolish 
it may be This word is not often used of 
persons As applied to thmgs it means new- 
fashioned, usuaJll}’' m a bad sense 

A young bird that has just got its first 
growth of feathers is new- Hedged {ad] ) 

The building known as New Scotland 
Yard {n ) has been the headquarters of the 
London Metropolitan Police since 1S91 It 
stands on the Victoria Embankment 
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The New Testament (n ) is the second 
group of the canonical books ot the Bible 
It 13 concerned with the new covenant 
made by God with man through Christ, 
Whose lile and teachings form the subjects 
of the first four books, the Gospels Acts 
describes the travels of apostles and dis- 
ciples while founding churches, and the 
Epistles are letters ot instruction or rep root 
trom founders to converts 'whom they could 
not visit personally 

We used to hear a great deal about the 
new woman (n), which meant a woman 
who "Wished to be as free and independent 
as a man m all thmgs, and to have the same 
legal and political rights North and South 
America and the West Indies form what is 
called the New World (« ), as opposed to 
the Old World, the countries of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, which were known 
long before 

The first day of the calendar year is 
New Year's Day In our own country, and 
in many others, it. is January ist, but in 
those countries which use the J uliaii calendar 
the first day of their vear would be our 
Tanuary 13th Until the year 1751 the 
egal New Year's Day in England was 
'4arch_2 ^th 

"If ah3H:hing we have is* almost new, 
but not quite new, it is newish (nu' ish, 
adj ) The adverb newly is often joined to 
other words — for example, newly-married 
The state or quality of being new is newness 
(nu' nes, adj ) 

Common Indo-Euiopoan. M E 91 ewe, A -S 
ncowe, netae , cp Dutch meuw, O H G muuy, G 
neu,0 Norse wyy,L Gr neo^, Sansk nava, 

Pers nu, Irish nua, nuadh, Eus novy, See now 
Syn adj Fresh, modem, novel, recent, unworn 
Ant adj Anaent, antiquated, old, stale, 
withered 

newel (nu' el), n The centrsd pillar 
supportmg the steps of a winding staircase , 
the top or bottom post of a stair hand-rail 
(F noyau ) 


In the staircases of houses erected m 
the Jacobean style the newels were very 
massive and usually decorated with a 
finial or an heraldic emblem When spiral 
stairs are fixed to the walls, instead of 
to a column, the central space is sometimes 
called a hollow or open newel 
O F •nwcl, «oic/, (F noyaxi kernel, newel), trora 
L belonging to a nut acc nucen^, 

so called from its central position Otheisi 
deii\o the F word from LL 110 fellas knobi 
Irom no fits knot 

newfangled (nu f^ng'gld), adj Novel , 
fond of novelty See under new 

NewfoundLIand (nu' found' land, nu' 
fund lind), n A large breed of dog with 
a long, wiry coat, famous lor its swimming 
powers (F chien de Terre Neuve ) 

These dogs came originally from the island 
of Newfoundland, where they were used as 
draught animals The coat of the true 
Newlounclland is almost completely black 
A black and white breed, called the Dandseer 
Newfoundland, was popuhiiizecl by th<it 
artist’s picture, “ A Distingiuslu'cl Member of 
the Humane Society" 'I he Newloundland 
has a long, powerlul tail, which it uses in 
swimming, it readily iisks its htc I0 save 
human beings from drowning 

N.imed horn the island of tho same name 
((lull ol S( Lawientt, C ana<la) 



Newrate (nfi' Rat), ». An ol<I lamtlon 
prison Juimous in history 

After the first tuthwlnil of St Paurs. 
T-ondon, was burnt in jOvSo, the pieoiiu'ts 
were enhirged, and Luclg.ite was elost'd To 
remedy this los-^ a new gait* w^is built on 
the site of a disused Roiuuu gate m the 
western wall of tlie city of Uontlon, anil 
during King John's reign the cells in its 
interior became the first Newgale Piison 
This was used for pnsoiu^rs of nink before 
tho Toww of I-ondon -was employed for that 
purpose 

The mosc celebrated of the Nowgatos was 
that erected in 1780 This was thimagcvl 
during the Gordon Riots in the same year. 
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News»t« — Th« olcl Seanona Honae and Newcate 
JaiUt Old Bail«y, London* pulled down in 1902-3 

and the release of hundreds of its ^soners 
13 described m Dickens's “ Bamaby Rudge ” 
Newgate became disused durmg Queen 
V'lctona’s reign, was demolished m 1902-3, 
cind the Central Cnmmal Court erected on 
Its site The pubhcation called the Newgate 
Calendar {n ) was first issued in 1773 It 
contamed the records of the hves and deeds 
of the most notorious criminals imprisoned 
n Newgate A beard under the chm and 
jaw, because it suggested a hangman's 
noose, was called a Newgate frill (n ) or Newgate 
fringe (» ) A lock of hair curled over the 
temple, as worn formerly by costermongers, 
was known as a Newgate knocker (n ) 
newly (nu' h), adv Recently , freshly 
See under new 

Newmarket (nil' mar ket), n A long 
close-fitting overcoat , a round game at cards 
The town of Newmarket, partly in Suffolk 
and partly in Cambridgeshire, has been 
noted for its horse races since the time of 
James I and has been called the racing 
capital of England It is now the scene 
of eight yearly race meetings — the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Cambridgeshire, 
and the Cesarewitch bemg popular events 
The Newmarket coat was ongmally worn 
for nding by horsemen who frequented 
Newmarket 

The game of Newmarket is hke Pope 
Joan, but is played with a lay-out of 
honours instead of with a board Any 
number of people can play , in the Umted 
States the same game is called boodle or 
stops 

From the town 

news (nuz), npl New information, 
tidmgs, reports of recent events (F nouvelU, 
nouvelles, avis ) 

Although news is plural, we always treat 
it as singular and say " What is the news ^ " 
Formerly people treated it as plural, and 
Queen Victoria wrote to her uncle, the King 
of the Belgians, " I am happy to give you 
these quieting news " A letter that is 
newsy (nu' zi, adj ) contains plenty of news, 
and if it IS from a well-loved fnena, or gives 


pleasant news, we are dehghted by its 
newsmess (nu^ zi nes, n ) 

Nowadays the world's news is presented 
to us m a newspaper (n) This may be a 
daily or a weekly publication, and contains 
the important news of the moment, together 
with expressions of opinion in the form of 
leading articles Newspapers also contain 
articles on matters of general mterest, 
readers' correspondence, pictures, and a 
la^e quantity of advertisements 

Before the introduction of newspapers, 
a big commercial house, like the house of 
Fugger in Austria, employed agents to 
supply news from other countries by means 
of Tetters known as news-letters hi pi ) 
Governments and private people all de- 
pended upon the news-letter, and when 
prmted accounts of news were pubhshed 
they also were called news-letters Another 
name for a simple form of newspaper is 
news-sheet (« ) 

A person who makes a practice of collect- 
ing and passmg on news is called a news- 
monger (w ). but a news-vendor {n ) is 
one who sells newspapers retail A news- 
boy (m ) or news-man (» ) is a boy or man 
who delivers or sells periodicals A col- 
lector of news, or one who arranges news for 
pubhcation, is also called a news-man or 
news-writer (» ), which sometimes means 
a writer of news-letters 

A shopkeeper who deals regularly in 
copies of newspapers and periodicals is 
called a news-agent [n ), but a news-agency 
(91 ) IS a commercial organization which 
supphes newspapers and other pubhcations 
with current mformation, or illustrations 
either of a general or a special nature A 
famous example is the firm of Reuter On 
Christmas Day and Good, Friday, when no 
newspapers are pubhshed, we are newsless 
(nuz' les, adj ), that is, without news 

Plural of new, after L nova neuter pi of 
L novus new , cp F nouvelles, pi of nouvelUt 
fern of nouveau new, taken as a noun SvN 
Information, reports, tidings 

newt (nut), n A small tailed amphi- 
bian of the salamander family (F tnion ) 



Newt.— Newts, wluoI& abound in and near ponds, 
are qnxte harmless little creatures. 
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The newt is related to the Irogs and toads 
It IS hatched from spawn as a tadpole, 
but, unlike the frog, it ne\cr loses its tail, 
and so resembles a small lizard Newts 
breathe air when fully grown, but they 
usually remain in or very close to the water 
One remaikable characteristic is their power 
of growing new fingers and toes to replace 
any that have been bitten off They are 
quite harmless little animals 

Three species of newts are found in 
Britain The common newt, scientifically, 
Molge vulgaris, is about three inches in 
length, and is ohve-green or brown above, 
and yellow beneath, marked with black spots 
M E ewt{e), evete, A -S efete The n due to 
Its transference from the indefinite article, an 
ewt being taken for a newt , cp nickname 
Newtonian (nu to' ni an), adj Per- 
taining to Sit Isaac Newton (1642-1727), 
one of England’s greatest men of science 
(F, de Newton, newtonian ) 

Among the New- 
tonian discoveries 
were the nature of 
gravitation, and the 
lact that white light 
IS made up of seven 
colours The reilcct- 
ing telescope and the 
bmomial theorem in 
mathematics are 
Newtonian m'v en- 
tions 

Newton and 
Newton* 

(nQ tonz rm| 

Rings of 

colours seen when a 
^ghtly convex lens is pressed agamst a 
flat glass surface,. (F anneaux de Newton ) 
The rings were first noticed by Sir Isaac 
Newton in 1675, and named after him 
They centre round the point where the two 
glasses touch. 

xxext (nekst), adj Immediately follow- 
ing m time , nearest m place, order, or degree 
adv Immediately after , in the next place 
prep Nearest to n The next person or 
thing (F prochain, le plus prhs, sxiivant, 
voisin, %mmid%atement aprhs, ensuite ) 

We go to sleep at night and awaken the 
next mormng Wo inquire the way to the 
next town, and ask what is the next thing to 
do An earl is next below a marquess m 
rank A chair is placed next, or next to, 
the wall One away from the next is the 
next but one Many boys like football 
best and cricket next best, that is, second 
best A remark made by the man next 
door, or in the adjoining house, may be 
next door, or very near, to rudeness 
Next to nothing means scarcely anything 
When a barber says " Next, please I " ho 
IS asking the customer, whose turn is next, 
to step forward for attention A person’s 
next of km (« ) is his nearest relation When 


anything extraordinary occurs we may 
exclaim ” What next * ” This is a phrase 
expressing surprise 

The legal term, next friend (» ), means a 
person who brings a civil action into court 
on behalf of someone disqualified from acting 
himself A boy of sixteen injured by a 
motor-car could not, being a minor, proceed 
agamst the owner of the car But his 
father, as next friend, could take proceedings 
M E mhe^t, A -S nchst, mckst, buperlati\cs of 
neh and neah , cp Dutch naast, G nucksi O 
Norse nae’it (adv ), naestr (adj ) Sec nigh 
nexus (nek' sus), n A connexion , a 
tie or link pi nexus (nek' sus) (F tien ) 
The nexus between a buyer and a seller 
is the cash payment, wluch is called the 
cash nexus The causal nexus means the 
necessary connexion between a cause and 
its effect Heat causes ice to melt, pressure 
causes a shell to break, etc In each case 
the causal nexus may be cxiilamed by a 
scientist 

L = connexion, bond, from nectae to bind 
(p p nexus) Syn Bond, connexion, link, tie 

nib (nib), n The split point of a pen , a 
separate pen-point , the point of anything , 
one of the handles fixed to the shaft of a 
scythe , (pi ) crushed pieces of cocoa-bean 
vt To cut (a quill) into a mb (F bee, 
pQinie, gram de cacao, tailler mte plume) 
Pens wore formerly made from goosc-ciuills 
which were slightly split A person was then 
said to mb his pen when he adapted i lie point 
for writing by means ot a penknife hteel 
nibs came into general use in s( luioU after 
1840, and about this date the gold mb, now 
widely used in fountain pens, was producetl 
A variant of neb 

idibble (mb' 1 ), w ^ To take little bites ot , 
to bite little pieces away , to bite 
cautiously v t To take small bitt^s (at) n 
The act of nibbling , a small bite or piece 
(F moydillcY, grtgnoter , coup de bee ) 

Rabbits nibble lettuce , fish nibble at 
bait The mouse is *i confirmed nibbler (mb' 
ler, 71 ) of cheese Figuratively, critics are 
said to nibble at things when their olijections 
or criticisms are of a tniling nature Such 
criticisms can be described as nibbling (mb' 
Img, adj ) 

brequcntfitivc of nib 
to nibble, obsolete 
variant ot mp C.p 
Low G {k)mbbcln, 

Dutch knahheten 

niblick (mb' hk) 

« A golf club with 
a small cup-Ukehc^d, 
used for smashing 

the ball out of a N»M!ck — AiniibMokU«oI«b 

difficult lie 

niccolite (mk' o lit), n. Native arsenulo 
of nickel See under nickel 
nice (nis), adj Agreeable , friendly , 
exact , precise (F agriable, genttl, exacte, 
subtil, 7niUcvdeux, tninutieux,) 
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In the course of time the word nice has 
had its meaning changed frequently, but 
to-day it has two principal uses One 
is to express approval or commendation 
generally We speak of a mce gift, 
nice behaviour, a mce 
face The second 
nieamng is that of 
exact, precise, partic- 
u 1 a r , fastidious, or 
scrupulous We can 
speak, for instance, of 
a stnct regard for 
detail or accuracy 
A nice distmction is 
one that is imnute, 
precise, or subtle, and 
a nice problem is 
dehcate and intricate, 
its solution depending 
upon some small but 
diflEicuit point 

A subtle pomt or 
minute distinction is 
called a nicety (ni' se ti, 
n ) This word also 
means precision, accu- 
racy, or mmuteness 
When something is 
done quite correctly 
V, e say that it is done 
to a nicety Whoever 
or whatever is mce in 
any of these senses has 
the quality of niceness (nis' nes, n ) 

We speak of the nicety or scrupulosity of 
an extremely conscientious person The 
utmost mcety or precision of steering is 
required to navi^te a ship m some parts of 
the Coral Sea Elegant ties and dainty frocks 
are among the niceties of dress Things 
that are somewhat nice are said to be 
Qiceish (nis' ish, adj ) This word is also 
spelt mcish (nIs' ish) To do something 
carefully and precisely is to do it mcely (nis' 
li, adv ), and to behave pleasantly is to behave 
nicely 

M E mctt foolish, O F ntce slothlui, imoraut, 
dull, from L nesctus ignorant The develop- 
ment of the various meanings from what 
was probably the original sense — ^ignorant — is 
difficult to trace Svn Agreeable, delicate, 
exact, fastidious, punctilious, satisfactory Ant 
Coarse, nasty, slovenly 

Nicene (ni' sSn , ni sSn'), ad^ Of or 
belongmg to Nicaea (F de Ntcee ) 

Nicaea is an ancient city on the shore of 
Lake Ascania in Asia mnor It was of 
considerable importance in the days of the 
Roman Empire Two great councils, the 
so-called Nicene Councils (» pi ), were held 
at Nicaea by the early Chnstian Church, to 
settle questions of religious behef The first 
council was held m the year 525, and drew 
up the Nicene Creed {n ), which remains one 
of the three creeds of the Chnstian Church, 
the others being the Apostles* and the 
Athanasian The second council was held 


in 787, to decide questions relating to 
images 

niceness (nis' nes) For this word, 
nicety, etc , see under mce 

mche (nich), n A recess, such as that in a 
wall, for a statue, vase, 
etc , the position 
smt^ to a person 
or thing according to 
ment v t To put m 
a mche, to settle 
foneself) comfortably 
(F. mche, com , mcher, 
se mcher ) 

In Gothic cathedrals 
there are often rows 
of statues standmg m 
httle recesses, or mehes, 
m the walls Such 
statues are niched A 
famous man is said 
to have a mche m the 
temple of fame We 
should all try to fill one 
mche adequately, but 
we shall not succeed 
if we merely mche our- 
selves in a quiet nook 
and dream e^out it 
F , frogm Ital mcchta 
niche, a shell-like recess, 
n%cch%o shell, perhaps 
from L mytilus sea- 
mussel , according to 
others, from F maker to nest, from assumed 
L L nldxcare from L nidus nest 

mck (mk), n A small notch, especially 
one acting as a mark or catch , a winnmg 
thtow m hazard , the critical moment v i 
To snip , to make mcks m , to catch, or 
hit (on) neatly, luckily, or at the exact 
moment t; t In racing, to cut m (F encoche, 
cache, entaiUe, point gagnant, d propos ) 

One primitive method of measuring time 
was to rely upon the time a candle took to 
bum between the nicks marked upon it 
Tea-cups that have been treated carelessly 
may have nicks round the edges A thmg 
that IS done at the last possible moment is 
said to be done in the mck of time 

The cruel practice of mcking a horse's tail 
by cutting a nick in the root in order to make 
it hold its tail higher is now punishable by 
law A man who mcked tails in this way was 
called a nicker (nik' er, n ) This is also a 
name for the cuttmg hp on the outer part of 
a centre-bit 

It IS pleasant to mck off one*s work punctu- 
ally, and also to nick a tram, or catch it 
just as it IS leavmg 

A horse that succeeds in gammg a 
favourable position m a race by making a 
short cut across the path of the others is said 
to mck m, and if it gets ahead it is said to 
nick or slip past 

Perhaps a variant of nock, the older form of 
notch 



Niche.— The tomb of Selitt Remi, m tho church of 
that name at Roima, ahowmtf atatuo* of two creat 
cJuirehmon in nlchet. 
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mckel (nik' 1 ), «« A yellowish-white 
metallic element, having the symbol Ni , an 
Amencan five-cent piece v t To coat with 
mckel (F mckel, nickeler) 

Nickel IS harder than copper but has about 
tte same strength Much of the world *s 
supply of mckel now comes from Ontano, 
Canada, where mckeliferous (mk e lif' er us, 
ad ] ), or mckel-bearmg, ore is mined m 
large quantities 

This metal is little affected by the air, 
Tihich IS the reason why manufacturers 
nickel-plate {vt) or nickelize (mk' e liz, v t), 
that 13, coat with nickel, many parts made of 
steel or iron — the handlebars, cranks, and 
pedals of bicycles, for example — ^to protect 
them from rust The coating of nickel, or 
mckel-plating (« ), takes a high polish, and 
wears better than silver-plating, as it is 
harder In nickelage (nik' c laj, « ), the 
art of mckel-plating, the mckel is applied 
electncally An alloy resembling German 
silver, but contammg more nickel, is called 
nickel-silver (« ) It is used by jewellers 

In nuneraJogy native arsemde of nickel is 
known as mckdine (nik' e I 5 n, n ), mckelite 
(mk' e lit, « ), or, preferably, mccolite (ink' 
o lit, n ) This is the copper-coloured ore 
from which mckel was first obtained by the 
Swedish scientist, Axel von Cronstedt, in 1 754 



Steel containing about three parts in a 
hundred of mckel is mckel-steel (« ) Tt is 
much stronger and tougher than ordinary 
steel A nickel-steel alloy containing thirty- 
six per cent of nickel is used for making 
measunng rods It is called mvar because 
it does not vary in length m ordinary heat or 
cold 

Swed mckel shortened from G kupferntckel a 
copper-coloured ore of nickel, contcmptuouslv 
so named as being thought to be a base ore of 
copper Nickel means a rascally, mischievous 


hobgobhn, the name being given to the ore 
because it produced no copper m spite of its 
appearance, cp cohaH (metal) and G kohold 
gobhn 

nicker (mk' or), vt To whinny , to 
guffaw n A neigh , a guffaw (F henntY, 
nre hruyamment , henmssement, gros rive ) 
This word ib used chiefly in the north 
country and Scotland When horses meet 
they nicker or gi\e a soft neigh A coarse, 
loud laugh, somewhat like a neigh, is called 
a nicker 

Sc and Northern , imitative Cp neigh 
nick-nack (nik' nSk) This is another 
form of kmck-knack See knick-knack 
nickname (nik' nam), n A name given 
in place of or in addition to the proper name 
V i To give a nickname to, or call by one 
(F $uYnom, sobriquet, surnommer, donner 
un sobriquet a ) 

A nickname is given cither in pleasantry 
or in ndiculc There are many national 
nicknames, such as “ Paddy " for an Irish- 
man, and " John Eull for an Englishman 
King John of England (1199-1216) was 
nicknamed " John Lackland,*' perhaps 
because his elder brothers were all provided 
with land, but the nickname has been con- 
nected with the Icnghsh losses of land in 
France during John’s reign 

In the Navy a man with the surname 
Clarke is usually nicknamed ** Nobby " , 
the reason is not so clear as that lor the 
nickname “ Dusty ” gi\eii to a man mimed 
Khodcs A nickname may also be a familiar 
form of a Chnstuin name, as Pill for William 
M li nckiname, vktname an additional name, 
from eke (also) and namt , cp led uukmjni 
Swed oknaniH h'or the WLondaiy «, a nick- 
name being an ekenanu, ip newt b\N » 
Sobnquet 

Nicol prism (mk' ol pri// m), n A pnsm 
of Iceland spar, split clown the mulclle and 
stuck togetlu^r ag<un with t anuda balsam 
Another foim is Nicol (b" pnsmi de Ntcol) 
This prism was ntimed after thebcottish 
physicist, William Nieol (died 1B51) It is 
used fur polanzmg light 
nicotuie (nik' o tf*n), m A poisonous 
alkaloid ])n»sent in tobacco (F nuoiinc ) 
Nicotine is obtained from the leaves of the 
tobacco plant (Nicoiittm tabacum) in the 
form of an oily iKpnd. In its pure state it is 
one of the deadliest poisons 'I'ho tobacco 
used m smoking contains only a small 
percentige of the hepnd, but excessive 
smoking may nicotixiize (nik' o ti nl7, v t ) 
the system and give use to nicotinism 
(mk' o ti m/in, « )» diseastsl stite <hic to 
tobacco poisoning Anything relating to 
toliacco IS spoken of its nicotian (ni kd' «Ul an, 
adj ) Nxcotianm (lu ko' shi lun. n ) is the 
chemical name of a substance resemlding 
camphor^ obtained by distilling tobacco with 
water 

h from Jean Nicol (xij^o-iOoo). a French 
diplomat who introduced tobacco into hranco 
in X5O0, 
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nictate (mk' tat), v % To wink Nictitate 
(nik' ti tfit) has the same meaning (F 
digner de Voeil, chgnoter ) 

This rare word is now found chiefly m the 
scientific term nictating membrane (n), or 
nictitating membrane {n ) This is a third or 
inner eyelid, workmg shutter-like across the 
front ol the eye, and is possessed by birds, 
and reptiles The act of movmg the eyelids, 
or winking, is described by the rare term 
nictation (nik' ta shun, » ) or nictitation (nik 
ti ta' shun, n ) 

Assumed L L nictiidfits, trom mcUtdra, fre- 
quentative of L met are 
to wink 

niddle-noddle 

(nid' 1 nod' 1), v% 

To nod the head adj 
With a nodding head 
(F agiter, remuer ) 

There are many 
amusing toys with 
pivoted heads, that 
niddle-noddle for a 
long time when given 
a slight push 
Reduplicated from 
nod, with dim suffi-s: -le 

nide (nid), n A 
brood or nest, espec- 
ially of pheasants See 
under nidificate 

nidificate (md' i 
fi kat), V i To build 
a nest or nests Nidify 
(nid' i it) has the same 
meamng, (F ntcher, 
faire son md ) 

Birds nidmcate or 
nidify in many differ- 
ent and strange ways, 
and their methods of 
nidification (md i fi 
ka' shun, « ), or nest- 
building, are an absorbing study 



nid-nod (md nod), v ^ To keep nodding, 
as if sleepy 

A person whose head keeps on drooping or 
nodding, as if he is finding it hard to remain 
awake, is said to md-nod 
Reduplication from nod 
zudus (nr dus), n A small nest , the 
place where anythmg grows or develops 
pi nidi (ni' di) and niduses (ni' dCis ez) 

A nest where an msect, snail, or other tmy 
animal deposits its eggs is called a nidus 
In botany the term is used of the plant-sub- 
stance m which spores or seeds develop In 
, physiology and pathol- 
ogy, a nidus is a centre 
tor the origin or growth 
of some substance, 
such as bone, or it is 
a centre of disease 


L See nest 


niece (n&s), » 

The 

daughter 

of 

one's 

brother or 

sister, or 

sometimes 

the 

daughter 

of 

one's 

brother - m 

-law 

or 

sister - in ■ 

■ law 

(F 

m^ce ) 



M E nece. 

from 

OF 


i 


Niello. — ^An llaJian mello pex, or plaque, of the 
fifteenth eentury 


Some sea 

birds sHirk the labour of "^building nests and 
deposit their eggs upon the bare rock, but 
most birds show a great deal of instinctive 
ingenuity m adapting their nests to the sur- 
roundmgs in which they hve 

The coot builds an untidy raft, floating 
on water The magpie, as if bearing m ramd 
its own thievish ways, builds a nest with a 
protecting fence of thorns round it, and a 
protecting roof Some birds line their nests 
with a soft bedding of feathers The swallow, 
for instance, has a shallow cup-shaped nest 
of mud, hay, and straw with a feather hning 
The kin^sher forms a couch of tmy 
fish-bones, and the woodpecker hews a 
cosy hole, usually m a beech-tree, which has 
soft wood, and Imes the nest with chips 
A nest, especially of young pheasants, xs 
sometimes called a nide (nid, n ) 

L nid'ifit.litus, p p of nldificdre, from nidus 
nest, -jiedre (m compounds « facere) to make, 
build Syn Nest 


ntece, from L L neptta 
niece, from L nepfis 
granddaughter, niece , 
cp A -S m/l niece, 
granddaughter, G 
ntohte See nephew 
niello (m eT 5), n 
A method of pro- 
ducing delicate inlaid 
decorations on a 
polished metal sur 
face , the alloy used 
for this work v t To 
mlay with mello pi 
nielli (ui el' le) or 
niellos (F nielle ) 
The ornamental work called niello is pro- 
duced by engraving a design upon metal 
and then pourmg a melted afloy or mello on 
to the pattern and leaving it to cool The 
excess is then scraped off, leaving the lines 
filled with the black alloy Work treated in 
this way may be called nielloed (m el' dd, 
adj ) A very early example of this work 
— a Roman statue in bronze, belonging to the 
first century — is in the British Museum 
Niello is usually executed on silver because 
of the contrast between the whiteness of the 
background and the black filling Owing 
to the fact that the slightest scratch receives 
the mello and becomes a thin black line, the 
most minute and intricate designs can be 
executed 

Xtal from L L. mgellum black enamel, from L 
ntgellus blackish, dim of mger black 

Nlerstemer fnSr' sti ner , nSr' shti ner), 
n A German white wme made from grapes 
grown around Nierstein, a Hessian village on 
the Rhme, near Mainz, Germany 
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nlgeUa (ni 3 el' a), n The annual herb 
io\ e-m-a-mist, or a related species , the 
genus to which this plant b^ongs (F 
nigelle ) 

^e plants belonging to the genus Nigella 
are related to the crowfoot and have white* 
blue or yellow flowers almost hidden by their 
very finely dissected leaves Love-in-a-mist 
[Ntgella damascena) is a popular garden 
plant 

Fern of ntgellus blkckish, dim of ntger black 
xuff^ard (nig' ard), n A stingy person 
adj ‘Stingy , mean, scanty (F grippe-sou, 
^adre, chiche ) 

Scrooge, m Dickens's “Christmas Carol/* 
was a niggard, “ a squeezing, grasping, 
covetous old hunks, sharp and hard as a 
flmt ** He was too niggardly (mg' aid h, 
adj ) to give his clerk, Bob Cratchit, a proper 
wage One Christmas Day after treating 
Cratchit niggardly {adv ), that is, in a stingy 
manner, Scrooge had three visions 

The first vision showed him his young days, 
when he was happy The second took him 
into the home of Bob Cratchit, who had to 
keep a family of nine people on fifteen 
shiUmgs a week, yet coula somehow make 
merry at Christinas time The third was a 
very terrif5mig vision, revealing to him the 
fruits of his niggardliness (mg' ard li ncs, n ), 
that IS, his sparing, stingy character Aftci 
this experience, the nature of Scrooge changed 
completely He became generous, benevolent, 
and cheerful, and m consequence, he was 
loved by aU 

Probably of Scand origin (n ) M E wgard, 
mgun, mg, O Norse hnogg-r , cp G knteker (n ) , 
Swed Thcsufhx -at d is F Svn ’ « Miser, 

akmflmt adj Mean, miserly, parsimonious, 
sparing, stingy Ant n Prodigal, spend- 
thrift adj Generous, lavish, unselfish 

(nig'^r), n A negro, the cater- 
pillar of the turnip saw-fly (F nSgre ) 

Negroes axe called niggers only in contempt, 
but both words simply refer to their black 
colour Niggerdom (mg' er dom, n ) means 
niggers collectively, and niggery (mg' 6r 1, 
a(ty) and niggensh (mg' er ish, adj ) mean 
like or characteristic of niggers The turnip 
saw-fly (Athalia spznarum) is a most destruc- 
tive species It lays its eggs upon rape and 
turnip leaves and m the autumn whole crops 
are ruined by the activities of the niggers, its 
black and green larvae After spending the 
winter m a case of earth, the mggor becomes a 
saw-fly in the following May 
Earher neger, F nigre, from Span negro, 
i. mger black 

niggle (lug' 1), V t To busy oneself with 
matters of no consequence , to tnflo n 
Cramped handwriting (F s'amtiser d dos 
vgptlles, pattes de mouche ) 

No person of a worthy or generous 
character would condescend to niggle, or 
waste his time over petty details Nigglmg 
(mg' ling, « ) IS an occupation for petti- 
fogging critics, whose fault-finding is of a 
mgglmg {adj ) character Any person whose 


work is over-elaborate, petty or fussy, may be 
called a Higgler (mg' ler, n ) A niggle, or 
niggling handwriting has a mean, cram3Ded 
appearance 

Akin to Noiw ntgla to worry about trifles 
cp E ob-solotc slang ntg to clip money, nig a 
small piece Syn v Quibble, trifle 

mgli (ni), adv Near, almost adj 
Near , closely related prep Close to 
(F pr^s, presque , p>oche prds de) 

We use the word nigh m three diftcrent 
ways In the sentence, “ he was w^oll nigh 
exhausted,** it is used as an adverb In 
“ the ship came nigh the rocks,’* it is a 
preposition The adjectival use of nigh is 
now uncommon For example, instead of 
saying the nigh wheel, we generally leler to 
the near wheel of a cart The comparative and 
superlative forms o± the word were formerly 
near and next Nigher (ni' er adj) or 
nearer, nighest (ni' est, ad} ) or nearest nave 
taken their place, though these are now rare 

Common Tout vvoid Of the throe senses the 
adverbial is the oiigmal M 1* nr( 7 )/i, nev, nigh, 
A -S nS{a)h (adv and picp ). cp Dutch nd (adv ), 
G ftah (adj ), nath (prep ). O Noise, nS (m 
compounds) Goth vehwa See next 



Nichtci^—* An nlderly p«raon weanne a nicliteap. 

nifjhtcatM are Mldom worn 


nighit (nit), n The dark pen<xi between 
sunset and sunrise during which the sun is 
concealed , darkness , a st«ite oi mental 
or spiritual darkness (I^' nuit, ohscuriU, 
thidbres ) 

At the equinoxes (March 21st ami Sopteiii- 
bcT 2xst), when the sun ciosses the ctpiator, 
the night has the same length as the day 
At other limes the day is lengthening in 
one hemisphere while shortening in the 
other The Dark Agc«4, or early coni lines 
of the Middle Ages, are so calUsl lx»c4iuse the 
j>cople of Europe are supposed to have lived 
in a night of ignorance during that penod 
We also speak of savage laces living in a 
night of barbansm 
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NIGHT 




} 

1 



A servant’s night out is a tree evening 
during which she has no duties to perform 
and can spend her time as she wishes 
Most people like an occasion«'il night out, 
that IS, an evening away from home To 
^end a night m amusement is colloquially 
described as making a night of it 

The door of a doctor's house is often 
fitted with a mght-bell (» ), that is a bell 
to be rung when he is wanted at night. A 
defect of the sight called mght-blmdness {n ) 
IS experienced when we leave a brightly 
illuminated room and are unable to see 
anything in the dark In medicine the 
inability to see by night is called nyctalopia 
This word is also used with the opposite 
meaning of being able to see better m a 
dim hght than in sunlight 

Few people now have any use for a night- 
cap (» ), that is, a cap to be worn in bed, 
and only a small proportion nowadays 
indulge m a nightcap, or glass of some 
alcoholic dnnk, taken before gomg to bed 
Clothes intended to be worn in bed are 
n^ht-clothes (npl) A woman or child 
usually puts on a night-dress {n ) or night- 
gown (» ;, called m familiar speech a nighty 
(nit' i, n) A similar garment worn by a 
man is styled a night-shirt (n } , but, now- 
adays, men generally wear p3qamas which are 
also bemg adopted by women and children 
A club that opena late m the evening 
and closes in the early hours of the mommg 
IS called a night-club {n ) Such clubs supply 
late suppers and light meals, and are usually 
dance clubs 

A person who travels after nightfall 
{n ), tile beginmng of mght, or dusk, is a 
night-farmg (adj ) traveller, smce he fares 
or journeys by night 

Any fly or similar insect that flies by 
night may be called a night-fly (« ), but 
this word generally means an artificial fly 


used by anglers as bait when fishing at 
night A night-lme (n), with baited hooks 
attached to it, is set at night to catch eels 
and other fish The evening primrose 
(^Oenothera) is an example of a night-flower 
{n ), that IS, a plant which opens its blossoms 
at night and closes them during the day 
For observation during the night at sea 
a short telescope called a night-gkss {n ) is 
used The mght-heron {n) is a small 
species of heron found m many parts 
oi the world It seldom flies by day, 
but is active and noisy at night The 
scientific name of the genus is NycUcorax 
The bird known as the nightjar {n ) 
has several other names that refer to 
its monotonous jamng cry, for example, 
the big razor-gnnder and eve-churr It 
sleeps by day and comes out at night, when 
it is very skilful at catchmg the mght- 
fijnng (adj ) insects, on which it feeds 
This bird is sometimes called the night- 
hawk {n ) on account of its hawk-like 
appearance Like the swift, it is a late 
visitor to England, nesting at the end of 
May and durmg Juno The eggs are laid 
on the bare ground, and the parents have 
been known to carry their young away 
when disturbed The scientific name of 
the mght-jar is CaprtmtUgus europaeus 
The short, thick candle named a mght- 
light (n ), which bums very slowly and gives 
a dim light, is used m nurseries and sick- 
rooms The diffused hght m the mght 
IS another kind of mght-hght A night- 
long [adj ) spell of work lasts aU night, 
hke a journey made n^ht-long {adv), or 
aU through the mght The name of night- 
mare (n ) IS given to a frightening dream , 
often due to indigestion Any trouble 
which haunts one is said to be nightmarish 
(nit' mar ish, adi ), or like a nightmare 
A painting of a night-scene is known as 
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a night-piece (n ) or nocturne In poetry, 
various nocturnal birds have been call^ 
night-ravens \n pi) For the education 
and training of people who have to work 
m the day-time, what is called a night-school 
(n ), or evemng school, is provided This 
IS open during the evening, and is generally 
confined to the teaching of commercial 
subjects and physical culture The les*^ 
common word, night- 
season (n ] IS used to 
mean night-time (n ), 
that IS. the time of 
darkness or night 

Several plants bear 
the name of night- 
shade {n ) The best- 
known are the deadly 
nightshade (Atropa 
belladonna), trom 
which the drugs 
called belladonna and 
atropine are ob- 
tained , the woody 
nightshade {Solarium 
dulcamara) , or 
bittersweet, which grows in hedges , 
the black nightshade (Solanum nigrum) 

The Jews and Romans divided the night 
between sunset and sunrise into three or 
four periods, each called a night-watch (» ) 
A guard set at night over premises is also 
a night-watch and is undertaken by a mght- 
watdier (n ) or night-watchman (n ), whose 
employment is one form of night-work ), 
that IS, work done at night In mmes and 
other places where work is earned on by 
night as well as day, a relay of workmen 
employed at night is called a night- 
ihift (w ) 

At midsummer the Arctic regions are 
nightless (nit' 16 s, adj ), because the sun does 
not then dip below the horizon In large 



Niffbtshade. — The woody 
nichtahade, or bittenweet. 
It STOW* in hedsea* 


and 



Wizht-watoh m en — Charles Rome, the last of the old 
niffht-watohmen, outside his wateh-hox. 


{x! (ni' ting gal), » A 
i thrush family, famous for 


cities the lighting of street lamps is a nightly 
(nit' h, ad) ) occurrence They are lighted 
nightly (adv ) or each night As night 
approaches we may say that the day draws 
mghtwards (nit' wArds adv), that is 
towards night The adjectival form night- 
ward (nit' wArd, ad) ), meaning taking 
place or leading towards nightfall is seldoin 
used 

Common Indo-European M E ni{g)ht, A -S 
ncaht, mhi , cp Dutch and G narkt O Norse 
Hdit, ndit, Rus nochc, Welsh nos, L nox Gr 
/iVA, Sansk nakia Ant JDay 

nig" _ ' 

small bird of the 

its song by night as well as day (F. 
^ossignol ) 

The nightingale [Dauhas iuscima), a 
native of Europe and parts of Asia and 
Africa, IS a slim, inconspicuous bird, about 
which we should not think twice if it were 

not for its magical song, heard in early 

summer When the hen is sitting, the 

cock often perches on a branch near her 
and carols foi long penods After mid- 
June the nightingales have <i monotonous 
croaking call that is very out ot keeping 
with their musical reputation The buds 
migrate m August 
or beptembci 

The only other 
name of the nightin- 
gale IS Philomel 
This was onginalh 
the name of a Greek • 
princess, \\ ho, ac- 

cording to the 
legend, was changed 
into a nightingale 

A -S mhtpgttla, from 
fitht mght, galan to 
sing , cp Dutch vach~ 
tegaal, Ci nachtigall, 

I^an nattergall N is a 
later insertion wSrr yi. 11 



Nishtincxl* -A nlghtin- 
ftule photoirraphudl whil* 
•ingins 


zi%htm^ale [2] (ni' tmg g*!!), « A 
bed-jacket or wrap for invalids 

IFlorcnco Nightingale (1820-19x0) was the 
leader of the band of voUintcer nurses who, 
an the Cnmoan War, were pionot'rs of the 
modem military hospital system Her suc- 
cess was due to her strength of character 
and powers of organization She w«is a 
woman of great dctermin*ition and business 
ability. From her habit of going round the 
wards witli a lamp she was called " the lady 
with the lamp " 

The nightingale, a llannol jjicket or wrap 
worn by invalids when sitting up m l>ea, 
was named after her. 

ni^litly (nit' h). For this word, nighty, 
etc., see unaetf night 

zal^esoexxt (nl gres' 6nt , ni gros' Ont), 
adj Growing black , blackish. (F. 
noirAtye, gut se noivciU) 

When a storm is approaching the clouds 
grow very black and threatening. They 
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are nigrescent, and their nigrescence (ni 
gres' ens , m gres' ens, n ), nigntude {pi* 
gn tud , mg' n tud, n\ or blackness 
warns the traveller to seek shelter Darkness 
of hair or complexion is termed nigrescence 
by scientists 

L mgrescens (acc -entem), pres p of ntgrescere, 
inceptive of mgrare to grow clack Syn 
D ull, dun, leaden, sombre 

nihil (ni' hil), n Nothmg, a thing of 
no value (F rten ) 

This word is now very rare, but a con- 
tracted form of it, nil (nil, % ), is used A 
bankrupt may declare that his habihties 
are one thousand pounds and his assets ml, 
or nothing The score in a game of football, 
vhen three goals are scored by one side, 
and none by the other, is stated as three 
goals to ml 

Certain doctrines which entirely reject or 
deny current political, religious, or philosophi- 
cal doctrines are called nihilism (ni' hil izm, 
n ) A believer in nihilism is a nihilist (ni' 
hi list, n ) This name, however, is usually 
reserved to describe a member of a Russian 
anarchist society that, during the last half 
of the nineteenth century, tned to gam its 
ends by violent methods, such as the 
assassination of the Tsar Alexander II in i88i 
Later the mhilistic (ni hi hs' tik, adj ) 
Russians abandoned terrorism and deter- 
mined to free Russia of the injustice of 
which they complained by using less 
extreme measures Nothingness, non-oxist- 
ence, or a non-existent thmg may be termed 
nihility (ni hiJ ' i ti, « ) 

L = nothing 

nil (ml) This is a shortened form of 
mhil See nihil 

nilghau (ml' gaw) This word, and 
nilgai (nil' gl) are other forms of nylghau 
See nylghau 

mil (ml), vt To be unwilling (F ne 
pas vouloir ) 

This word is now only used m the phrases 
“ will he, mil he," usually m the form willy 
mUy and less often mlly willy, that is, " wiU 
he or will he not," and " Tiling, mllmg," 
that IS, willing or unwillmg 

A -S nillmit from ne not, wtllan to be willing 
Nilozneter (ni lorn' e ter), n A gauge 
for measuring the nse of the Nile during 
the flood season (F nilomdtre ) 

Nilometers were built at many points 
on the Nile They usually took the form 
of stone pillars marked with hues by which 
the varying levels of the water could be 
measured, and some are of great antiquity 
Since the Nile floods were ttie great source 
of irrigation m Nilotic (nl lot' ik, adj ) dis- 
tricts — those bordering the Nile — ^the read- 
ings given by the Nilometers were anxiously 
watched by the inhabitants, whose hves 
depended upon the great nver A low 
reading, or " low Nile," meant poor harvests, 
and even famme, such as overtook Egypt m 
the time of Joseph 

The Nilotic crocodile {Crocodtlus mloHcits) 



Nlloinetttr The Nilomater et Old Cairo — for showiiift 
the n*e and fall of the Rhrer Nile. 


IS a huge reptile, sometimes growing to a 
length of fifteen feet It has been driven 
from the lower Nile by the introduction ot 
nver steamers and the nse of the modem 
nfle, but IS common in the upper reaches of 
the nver The Eg 3 ;ptians who live in the 
Nile valley have sometimes been called the 
Nilotic race 

From Gt Ne%los Nile, metron measure 
ninible (nim' bl), ad;j. Quick m action , 
moving lightly and easily , dexterous , 
versatile (F agile, leste, vif) 

A good boxer is necessarily nimble, be- 
cause so much depends upon quick, well- 
controlled movements round the ring He 
also requires a nimble mind, always alert 
and keen, so that he can divme his opponent's 
intentions A ready-witted person who has 
the power of making smart retorts is said to 
have a nimble wit or to be nunble-witted 

k. \uggler IS nimble- fingered {ad'f ), and 
the chsmiois of the Alps is naturally nimble- 
footed {adj ), because it is able to leap 
nimbly (mm' bh, adv ) from crag to crag 
without losing its footing The nimbleness 
(nim' bl nes, n ), or dexterity, of a ^eat 
piamst's fingers enables him to play hundreds 
of notes in a nainute We also speak of the 
mmbleness or quickness of a person's bram. 

M £ nimel quick at taking, from A -S mman 
to take, catch , cp Dutch nemen, G nehmen. 
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O Norse nema, and perhaps Gr nemexn to 
distribute, neuiesthai to have allotted to one- 
self Syn Active, agile, dexterous, quick, 
rapid, swift Ant Dull, inactive, inert, slow 
sluggish 

nixnJDUB (nim' bus), n A bnght cloud 
like splendour supposed to surround deities 
when they appeared on earth , in art, the 
bnght or golaen disk surrounding the head 
of a samt or other figure , a ram-cloud 
pi nimbuses (nim' bus ez) (F xiimhe, 
auviole, mnibus ) 

In paintings and stained glass windows 
angels and saints are represented with a nim- 
bus or halo round their heads Such figures 
are said to be nimbused (nim' bust, adj ) In 
a figurative sense, we may say that an old 
castle IS surrounded by a nimbus, or bnght 
cloud, of romance Aiw cloud from which 
ram falls is a nimbus it may be recognized 
by its heaviness and darkness 

L mmbiAs Syn Aureole, halo, rain-cloud. 



nimmy-plmmy (mm' i m pim' i m), 
adj Anncing , affected (F affite, 
pvicfieux ) 

A nimmy-piminy person is one who 
afiects niceness or delicacy in manner and 
speech 

Imitative See miminy-p miny Svn Affected, 
finicky Ant Bluff, hearty 

Nlsorod (mm' rod), n A great hunter, 
(F Nemrod ) 

Nimrod, son of Cush, was “ a mighty 
hunter before the Lord " (Genesis x, 8, 9) 
nincompoop (nm' kom poop), n A 
noodle, a tool (F nigaud, serin] 

This word has been in use lor nearly 
three centunes to desenbe a blockhead or 
a nmny 

Very doubtfully denved from L non compos 
{mentis) not sound (In mmd) SvN. . Noodle, 
simpleton 


nine (nin), Containing one more 

than eight n The number made up of 
eight and one, written 9 or IX , a plague 
card marked with nine pips (F neuf) ^ 
A person who is nearly always wrong 
we say is wrong nine times out of ten An 
event, etc , that attracts great attention 
for the moment, but is soon forgotten, is 
sometimes desenbed as a nine days’ wonder 
A person smartly or showily clad is said 
to be dressed up to the nines 

The Muses are sometimes spoken of as 
the Nine (that is, the nine goddesses) 
Nine-tenths (w ) is strictly the whole less 
one- tenth, but it is freely used to mean 
nearly all Nineteen (nln' tSn, adj and n) 
IS made up of nine and ten Ninety (nln' ti, 
« ) IS the number produced when nine is 
multiplied by ten — m Roman numerals, 
wnltcn XC , as an adjective it means con- 
taining nine times ten , the years of a 
century, or m a person's life, and the degrees 
on a thermometer, etc , between 90 and loo, 
arc referred to as the nineties We may 
speak of someone's nmeteenth (nin' tSnth, 
adi ) or nmetieth (nin' ti 6th, adj ) birthday 
when he attains nineteen or ninety years 
respectively A nineteenth (n ) is a nme- 
teenth part, and a ninetieth (w ) a ninetieth 
part A number multiplied by itself nine times 
is multiplied ninefold (nin'^ fold, adv } and 
the sum 9 x 9 => implies a ninefold {adj,) 
multiplication, The game of ninepins (nln' 
pxnz, n pi) or skittles is played with nine 
Hat- bottomed wooden pins which aie set up 
on end and bowled at with a ball. 

Common Indo-Kuiopcan M I£ nine, nihen, 
A -S mgOH , cp Dutch nrgen, G 710101, O Norse 
niu, Welsh 7 taw, L novem, Cir ennea, Pers nuA, 
bansk i/ava 

xuxmy (nin' 1), n A foolish person , a 
simpleton. (F mats ) 

'* You are a ninny " a mother might say 
to her child who ones because she thinhis 
the gipsies will carry her away 
IVobably a comiptiou ot an tnnocom Som(», 
however, connect with Ital ninno. Span m^lo 
child, baby, lUil ntnna lullaby, from Kt, na, of 
singing a child to sleep S\n Simpleton 

nintia (ninth), adj„ Next m order after 
the eighth n One of nmo equal parts , 
an interval of an octave and a second in 
music (F neuvidme ) 

If a cake were to bo divided equally 
amongst nmo young people each would 
receive a ninth of the whole, and the last 
child to obtain a portion would be the ninth 
In bringing forward a number of arguments 
or points a spe«iker may number tliem foi 
the sake of greater clearness, saying, as he 
comes to the several points, firstly, secondly, 
thirdly, and so on. When ho roaches his 
ninth point he begins by saying nmthly 
(ninth' h, advJ), 

l^rom nine and 4 h suffix forming ordmal 
numbers 



NIOBIUM 


NITRATE' 


niobium (nl 5' bi um), n A rare 
metallic element, also called columbium 
(F mobzum ) 

Niobe, m the ancient Greek legend, 
was the daughter of Tantalus, and 
as n’obium was discovered m a mineral 
called tantahte, we see how it got its name 
The metal is steel-grey m colour and is 
resistant to hydrochloric or nitric acid 
A substance contammg niobium is niobic 
(ni 6' bik, adj ), for example, niobic acid 
Niobous (nl 6' biis, adj ) means derived from 
niobium A niobite (ni' o bit, w ) is a mmeral 
containing mobium, or a niobic salt 
mp [i] (mp), V f To pmch , to squeeze 
sharply , to cut or pmch off the end of , 
to blast , to wither , to bite or sting , to 
check the growth of v % To cause pam , to 
benumb n A pinch , a bite , a check to 
the growth of plants by frost , a taunt, or 
sharp saymg (F pincart retrancher, fldtrtr, 
pince, morsure, flitnssure, injure ) 

Crabs are able to 
mp, or give a sharp 
pmch to, our fingers 
To stop the upward 
growth of a plant a 
gardener mpsthe mam 
stem or mps off the 
pomt of the shoot 
Frost mps or blasts 
dahhas, so that they 
turn black, wither, and 
die 

When the east wmd 
blows m autumn we 
feel nipped or chilled, 
unless we are warmly 
clad Such a wind 
can be described as 
mpping (mp' mg, adj ) 
or nmpy (nip' i, adj ) 

A horse has four mcisors or cuttmg teeth, 
each of which is commonly called a mpper 
(mp' 6r, n ) The word also means one 
of the great claws of a crab or lobster 
We use a pair of mppers (mp' erz, n pi), a 
tool also called pincers and phers, for pullmi 
out nails and cuttmg wire 

Because the north and east wmds blow 
mppmgly (mp' mg li, adv ) or keenly, they 
are disliked by farmers and gardeners 

M E nippen — kntppen , m Dutch kmjpen 
to pmch, knippen to mp, chp, G* knetfen, knsipen 
to pmch, mp Syn v Compress, numb, 
pmch, scmeeze, wither 

mp [ 2 J (mp), n A sip or small draught 
VI To take nips v t To drmk (hquor) 
m mps (F goYgee , siroter ) 

Unlike the pmt, etc , a mp is not a legal 
measure, but just the smallest quantity of 
spirits served for immediate consumption 
By nipperkm (mp' er km, » ) a Scot means 
a small cup or a small cupful 

Shortened from ntpperktn, perhaps Dutch 
mpa (ne' pd. , nl' p3i), n A genus of 
palm-hke trees, consistmg of a smgle species, 
£7ipa fruHcans 





NIpp«r — Oii« of the p owe r fu l uppers, or daws, 
of tM lobster 


-g 


The nipa grows in swamps near the coasts 
of tropical south-eastern Asia, Austraha, 
and the Philippines Its large feathery 
leaves are put to many uses, including 
thatching and mat- and basket-makmg , the 
fruit contams an edible kernel, and from 
the sap IS made a kind of mtoxicatmg drmk, 
also called mpa 
Malay nlpah 

nipper (nip' er) For this word, and 
mppy, see under mp [i] 

Nirvana (mr va' na), n That calm or 
sinless condition of mind which, according 
to Buddhists, 13 reached by one successful 
m extmguishing, or blowmg out, the fire 
caused within him by sensuality, ill-will, 
and stupidity , a peaceful state of 
blessedness 

Sansk Irom nirvdL to blow out 
Nisan (ni' s^n , ni san'), n The name 
of the first month of the oM Hebrew year, 
partly corresponding to our April 

Before the Baby- 
lonian captivity the 
month was named 
Abib On their return 
from Babylonia, the 
'ews brought back 
abylonian names, as 
m this mstance, for 
the months The Pass- 
over was celebrated 
m Nisan 

nisi (ni' si), adj 
In law, conditional 
This IS a term used 
by lawyers A decree, 
order, or rule msi 
made by a judge, is 
one that takes effect 
after a certain time, 
unless in the mean- 
time reason is shown why it should not 
take effect Nisi prius (ni' si pri' us, n ) was 
the name mven to an old wnt or order which 
summoned a jury to try a case It is now 
used of an authority which is given to 
judges of assize to try causes, and is some- 
times apphed to those sittings of the court 
at which judges of the King’s Bench Division 
hear trials before a jury 
L =* it not, unless 

mt (nit), n The egg of a louse or other 
similar insect (F lente ) 

M E mte, A -S hmtyt , cp Dutch neet, G 
mss, O Norse nit-r, Welsh iiedd, Gr koms 
nitrate (nl' trat, « , ni' trat, v), n A 
salt of nitnc acid v t To treat or combine 
with nitnc acid or a compound of it (F 
azotafe, nitrate ) 

Both sodium nitrate and potassium 
nitrate are loosely referred to as nitrate 
Nitrates, extremely important salts, have 
many uses One of the commonest of them 
IS sodium nitrate, the mam ingredient of 
Chile saltpetre This substance, collected 
on the dry western coasts of South Amenca, 
IS used as a manure, and in explosives 
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NITRE 


nitrogen 


Other common nitrates are potassium 
nitrate (nitre) , ammonium mtrate, which is 
a powerful manure , and calcium nitrate 
This last IS made commercially by first 
procuring nitnc acid through the action of 
electric sparks on the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere, and then combining the acid with 
chalk Any substance that is nitrated, or 
acted on by nitnc acid, undergoes nitration 
(nl tra'' shun, n ) 

E luire, and chemical faulTix -ate 



Nitrate,' — Operatixr«s tending tlin onulMra nt n 
nitrate works Jn Chile. 


nitre (ni' ter), n Saltpetre, potassium 
mtrate (F salp/tre, mtre ) 

As its name implies, salt^tre— salt of the 
rocks — IS a product of nature, being lound 
as a salty crust of the soil in hot and dry 
lands, but it can be tormed artiQcially 
Kitre, or saltpetre, is used in a variety of 
chemical processes and m the manufacture 
of gunpowder A nitric (nr tnk, adj ) sub- 
stance IS one derived from nitre, foi example 
nitnc acid, prepared by heating nitre with 
concentrated sulphunc acid When sodium 
nitrate is decomposed by sulphuric acid in 
the manufacture of nitnc acid, the chemical 
action also produces nitre-cake (« ), which 
IS a form of sodium sulphate 
When nitrogen combines with elements 
such as boron and phosphorus, or with a 
metal, we get a nitnde (nl' trid, n ) A 
nitriferous tnf' er lis, adj ) substance 
IS one that has nitrogen in its composition 
Certain micro-organisms are able to 
mtnfy (nr tn il, v t), or form nitrates m, 
soil , ammonia is produced by the decaying 
of oxgamc substances, and is then acted upon 
by the bacteria, and so is said to nitrify (v t ) 
or undergo mtnfication (ni tn fi k§.' shun, n ) 
A nitrite (nr trit, n ) is a salt of nitrous acid 
See under nitrogen 


There is a large class of compounds to which 
the name of nitro-compound (« ) is applied 
which are obtained by the treatment of 
various substances with nitnc acid Nitro- 
benzene (» ), or nitrobenzol {n ), for example 
IS a liquid prepared from benzene , it h^ a 
smell of almonds, and is used tor flavounng 
confectionery, and in the manufacture of 
perlumes Nitrocalcite {n ) is a mineral 
substance consii»ting of calcium nitrate 

Many explosives are nitro-compounds, and 
an example of such a mtro-explosive (w ) is 
nitrocellulose (« ), a substance formed by 
the action of nitnc acid on the cellulose in 
cotton and othei vegetable materials Nitnc 
acid, with a little sulphuric acid added to it, 
acts upon cotton to pioducc gun-cotton’ 
A mtio-cellulose of a non-evpli)si\e kind, 
dissolved m camphor, makes c<‘lluloid, ori 
it dissolved in ethei -alcohol, \ lelds collodion 
Another such oxplosi\e is the powdeiv 
substance known as nitro-powder (» ) pre- 
pared by treating an organic compound with 
uitnc acid "J hesc explosive compounds are 
generally made by the .iction of a mixture 
of nitric and sulphunc acids , tor instance, 
Irom sugar we get mtroglucose (« ), and 
by combining these acids with glycerine 
is prepared nitroglycerme (w ), which was 
once called nitroleum (nl tro^Id um. n ) 

Similarly, nitronaphthalme {n ) is prepared 
from naphthaline Nitromagnesite (m ) is 
a mineral form of magnesium nitrate, found 
in limestone caves An instrument for 
cstim<iting tho percentage of nitrogen in some 
of its combinations is called a nitrometer 
(ni trom^ 6 t6r, n ) Nitroacyl (ni trok' sil, 
« ) IS a radical in which one atom of nitrogen 
19 combined with two ol oxygen 

h , txom L mtrum, Ur nitront Ueb ncihet 
The doublet natron is liom h , Span natron, 
Arabic nalrUm, mtrUn 

mtro^n (nl' tro j6n), n A colourless, 
tasteless, otlourlcss, gaseous elennmt, forming 
four-fitths of the atmosphere (F mtrogdm, 
azote ) 

In a combined loim nitrogtm occurs 
naturally as the base of salt|H‘tic or nitre, 
and IS lound in its frtni g.iseous state m the 
air It IS not a veiy aetive element — not 
nearly so active as oxygen- -yet bv means of 
electricity, nitrogen can be inatle to combine 
with oxygen so as to give oxides, which 
form nitnc acid, *ind the nitrates, so imixirt- 
ant for our soils When we combine anything 
with nitrogen we mtrogemze (ni troi' 

Tz, V # ) It * 

Anything containing nitrogen is nitro- 
genous (nl troj' 6 nus, adj ), or mtrogenic 
(nl tro jen' ik, adj ) A nitrous (nl'' tnis, ad^ ) 
substance is one derived from nitre, which 
contains less oxygen than the nitric com- 
pounds Nitrous anhydride (n ), or nitrogen 
trioxide, is a gas formed irom tho union 
of nitnc oxide and mtrogen totroxide , the 
anhydndo umtes with ice-cold water to form 
nitrous acid (n ) Nitrous ether {».) is a very 
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volatile liquid produced by heating alcohol 
with mtnc acid and copper The hquid is 
very inflammable and smells like apples 
it IS also named ethyl nitnte 

Laughmg gas, or nitrous oxide (» ), used 
as an anaesthetic m dental and other surgery, 
IS made by heatmg ammonium nitrate Its 
chenucal formula is NaO 

In ttiis gas, nitrogen has smaller combining 
power than m mtnc compounds Another 
example of a nitrous compound is nitrous 
acid HNO3 

L mtrQ{n) and -gen producing, root seen in 
Gr gtgnesthat to be bom, ^ennSn to produce 
Nivose (nS v6z), n The name of the 
fourth month of the French Revolutionary 
calendar 

Nivdse began on December 21st or 22nd. 
The word means '* month of snow ” 

F , from L, ntx (acc ntvsnt snow) and -dse 
(L - 6 sus) full of, abounding in 

niac (niks), n A water-spnte (F ondtn) 
In fairy tales one reads of elves of botn 
sexes that live m the 
waters of rivers and lakes 
Generally it is a male 
water-spnte that is called 
a nix, and the female a 
nme (mk' si) 

A word of Teut m^ho- 
logv, bon owed from G ntx 
(O H G mchus) fern mxe 
(O H G mcchessa) , cp A -S 
mcWf O Norse ntkkr, Dan 
n%pher, perhaps akin to Gr 
niptein to wash 

ISTizazn (m zam'), n The 
hereditary title, smce 1713, 
of the reignmg pnnce of 
Hyderabad, Bntish India 
(F n%zam ) 

The Nizam is the pnn- 
cipal Mohammedan ruler 
m India, and is one of 
the five native pnnces 
entitled to the highest 
honours and a salute of 
twenty-one guns 

In the Turkish army the main line of 
defence is called the mzam, and the name — 
the same in the plural form as in the singular 
— ^is also used of the men composing it, or 
of one of them 

Hmdustam and Turkish from Arabic mdham 
{ntxam) order, rule, ruler, from nadhatna {naxama) 
to arrange, rule 

no [i] (n6), adv Not so , not , not at all 
n The word no " , a negative reply , a 
refusal , {pi ) those who vote agamst a 
motion, noes (n 5 z) (F non, nuUement, 
point , non, refus ) 

No I is the categorical negative, that is, the 
word for denying or refpsmg without reserve 
It is the opposite of affirmation When we 
say that someone gives or answers a decided 
no to a petition or question we mean that he 
firmly refuses to grant the first, or gives an 
unmistakably negative reply to ^^e second 


This word is used m the sense of ** not " m 
such sentences as ** he is no worse for his 
adventure," or " he is no more " If we 
say of a man, “ he is brave no less than 
clever," we mean that he is just as brave as 
he is clever We may say tliat we IpViII go out 
whether it rams or no, or we are uncertain 
whether to go or no 

In Parliament members vote " Aye " if 
they agree with a motion, and " No " if they 
disagree The Ayes and the Noes, as they 
are called, record their votes by going mto 
different lobbies 

M E no, A -S nd, from ne not, 5 ever (=» aye) , 
cp O H G . Irish, Gaelic, and Welsh « \ O H G 
»t, "L ne, Gt ne (m compounds). Sans j na 

no [2] (n6), adj Not any , not one , 
hardly any , quite the reverse of , opposing 
(F ntd. aucun) 

It is disheartemng to receive no praise after 
takmg no little, that is, a great deal of, 
trouble over our school-work When we say 
that it is no distance to the station and we 
shall get there in no time, 
we mean that the distance 
IS so small and the time so 
negligible that they approx- 
imate to nothing We speak 
of a person's no-surrender 
attitude when we mean 
that he is opposed to sur- 
render To say that he 
accepted defeat with no 

g leased air, is to imply that 
IS air or manner was the 
reverse of plesised 

The gate of a factoi^ 
often displays a notice " No 
admittance except on busi- 
ness " A private road or 

E ath, or a street that is 
eing repaired often has the 
notice *^No thoroughfare " 
erected at its entrance, to 
divert traffic along another 
road, or to show that 
people are not entitled 
to pass that way 

In cricket a ball which is not sent down 
according to the rules is known as a no-ball 
(» ), and counts as a run to the other team 
The umpire will no-ball (w t) the bowler, 
that is, declare him to have aehvered a no- 
ball 

In Rugby football, no charge (n ) is a 
penalty awarded for an infringement of the 
right to charge down a free lack awarded to 
the opponents, and no side (n ) is the end of 
a matcui, or full time 

We should noway (nd' wa, adv ), or nowise 
(nd' wiz, adv ), doubt the word of an honour- 
able man, that is, we should not doubt it at 
all Some abstruse ideas are nohow (no' hou, 
adv ) conveyable in words A person who 
looks or feels aH nohow {adj ) is out of sorts 
The word nohow is rare, and often considered 
a vulgarism To say that we are no whit 
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NOBLE 


(no hwit adv ) oflended by a criticjsm means For a long time learned men tried without 
that we are not in the least offended These result to find out from a study of rocks and 
four words give writing and speech a slightly seabeds what actually happened when the 
archaic flavour, but they are still in use CTeat Flood, of which we read m the Bible 

A butterfly seems to come nowhence (no' (Genesis vu, 11-24), covered the earth 

hwens, adv ) and fly nowhither (n5' hwith er, Some people suppose that the Noachian or 
adv ), that is, neither from nor towards any Noachic blood records the memory of an 
definite place These two words, especially inundation in prehistoric times of the vast 

the first, are not common nowadays low-lying plain of h^sopotamia, between the 

Land to which no one, or no particular Euphrates and the Tigris 
person has the exclusive right of_possession In other parts of the world there are 
\s known as no-man’s-land hi ) Tlie phrase similar ancient legends about a great inun- 
became common during the World War, and dation resembling the Hood that compelled 
was used of ground between the trenches of Noah and his family to take refuge in the 
the ouDOSing troops, to which neither side wooden ark, or vessel that we know as 
could lay claim Noah’s Ark (« ) The chiUVs toy uilled by 

\bbreMation of iiove = no one M E no, this name is a Icincitul model ol the Biblical 
nSn, A -S nSn fiom ne not, and an one ship, with NOtih and hi^ taniilv, and the 

No [3] (n6), n A short, senous play of animals they look wilh them, roprc>.onted 
Tapan, meWoratmg quotations from poetry » carvod wootl Anythms Uigc or cumbor- 
inS the Buddhist scriptures some, such as a roomy old house or an old- 

The action in the No, or No plays, is fashioned coach, may lie called a Noah s Ark 
highly concentrated They contain the I'lom N oath (= Noah) and -;«« oi -ic 
equii 4 lent to a long, five-act Elizabethan not> (nob) m A score in the card game of 
play, compacted into a fifth of that length cnbbage, when a player who holds the 

Usually the No is based upon an histoncal knave of the suit turned up saires one v t 
theme, and one characteristic is the inclusion the head 

of verses and other material from existing Probably a vnnarit or knob 

works— an artistic form of plagiarism The nobility (no biT i ti), n The state or 

actors wear masks characteristic of the parts quality of being noble , greatness of rank, 
they take, and ate sumptuously dressed birth, or character, magnanimity or elevation 
There is a chorus, and, as m the Greek drama, of mind . the cl.vss of nobles (F noblesse ) 

a certain amount of dancing, and also an Abraham Lincoln did not coino of noble 

accompamment upon musical instruments birth, but there was nobility in his character, 
TheNo originated m mediaeval Japan and ideals, and speeches Men and women with 
for hundreds of years was the favounte titles make up the nobility of this country, 
amusement of the Court It is as highly and may be said to be of nobiliary (no bil' 
esteemed by the modem Japanese 1 a n, adj ) rank A proposition forming part 

of a nobleman's title, as de in 
I, I^Vcnch, and van in <»erman, is 
called a nobiliary particle 

() E Hohilitc, L uObiittds (arc 
from L nuhili\ well-known, 
noble Syn Dignity, grtidmsjs, 
inagnanimilv. noblt'iit^s, peeiage 
Ant CommonaUv, nit‘«nnesH, 
obsoui ity, plehtMtimsm 

noble (no' bl), efdj T^ofty in 
ch.iraottT , pn>c<‘edmg from or 
marked by greatness of mind, of 
ilhist nous birth or rank, belong- 
ing to such a class , magnificent , 
stately, having admirable 
<juahtios , pret'ious or pure (t>£ 
metals). n A man of noble 
rtmk , an Old linglish gold com, 
value SIX shillmgs and eightinmcc 
(F Mcellent, noble, tmposaut, 
noble, geniilkomme ) 

The seventh ICarl of Shaftesbury 
(1801-85) was truly noble bcHiause 
he devoted his life to furthering 
„ , . , , * . . , welfare of tlic working class 

Noachimn-'A qawt raptmatatim of ^ animals oominv ont of He ixrillmfflv ffnvr* bi« 

NoaVa Ark after the Noaehian Flood had aubaided WUUngiy gave UlS cnorglCS tO 

ar 1. ^ . Stopping the emplo3ancnt of boy 

Noaemm (no & ki ^n), adj Of or re- chimney-sweeps, and worked onorgelically for 

lating to No^ or ^ , Another form is fourteen years m an attempt to secure the pass- 

Noachic (n 5 S, Ink) (F. de Nod) age through Parliament of a Bill to limit the 
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became common during the World War, and 
was used of ground between the trenches of 
the opposing troops, to which neither side 
could lay clatim 

\bbre^ lation ol 7ione = no one M E no, 
nOn, A -S ndn fiom ne not, and an one 

No [3] (n6), n A short, senous play of 
Japan, mcorporating quotalions from poetry 
and the Buddhist scriptures 

The action in the No, or No plays, is 
highly concentrated They contain the 
equivalent to a long, five-act Elizabethan 
play, compacted into a fifth of that length 
Usually the No is based upon an histoncal 
theme, and one characteristic is the inclusion 
of verses and other matenal from existing 
works — an artistic form of plagiarism The 
actors wear masks characteristic of the parts 
they take, and are sumptuously dressed 
There is a chorus, and, as m the Greek drama, 
a certain amount of dancing, and also an 
accompamment upon musical instruments 

TheNo ongmated in mediaeval Japan and 
for hundreds of yeaxs was the favounte 
amusement of the Court It is as highly 
esteemed by the modem Japanese 



Noachimn -—A qaamt r«pre«ePt«,tiwB of tlio animals oominv ont of 
Noaks Ark after the Noaehian Flood had subsided 


NOBODY 


NOGT- 


workmg hours ol women and young persons 
to ten hours a day A Bill to this effect was 
finally passed m 1847, when Shaftesbury was 
out of oj 05 .ce He is famous for his connexion 
with the Mines and^Polhenes Act (1842), 
which prevented women and children under 
thirteen from workmg below the ground 
Among other noble works there is his associa- 
tion with the Bagged School movement 


the French near the old port of Sluys, 
Holland, m 1340 

Boxing is sometimes called the noble 
science (w ), a distinction formerly given to 
fencmg To act nobly (n6' bh, cLdv ) or with 
nobleness (no' bl nes, n ) is to behave in a 
lofty, brave, or magnificent way A person 
who IS nobly bom, or comes of a noble 
family ha.s nobleness of birth 

F , from L nQhihs gnCbths) 
well known, famous, high bom, 
noble, from noscere (» gnoscere) to 
know Syn ad] Aristocratic, 
eminent, CTeat, lUustnous, subhme 
Ant ad] Base, contemptible. 
Ignoble, plebeian, unworthy 

nobody (n 5 ' bo di), n No 
one at all , a person of no 
importance or rank (F petsonne, 
homme de nen ) 

An effort to please everybody 
sometimes results in pleasing 
nobody There is nobody in an 
empty and untenanted room 
To regard as nobodies people of 
a lower social standmg than our- 
selves is to take a snobbish and 
unworthy point of view, and 
nobody but an ill-bred person 
would do so 

From E no and body Syn 
Cipher, nonentity Ant Cele- 
brity, everybody, notability, some- 
body 

nock (nok), n A notch in the butt-end 
of an arrow to fit the bowstring , a notch to 
hold the string at the end of a bow , the 
horn tip in which this is cut ; the foremost 
upper comer of a fore-and-aft sail v U To 
fit (an S.TIOW) against the bowstnng ready for 
shooting (F encoche , encocher ) 

Probably of Dutch origin M E nohhe, 
M Dutch nokh& the notch in an arrow-head, 
Dutch nok the upper fore comer of a sail Not 
connect^ with E notch 

noct-. A prefix meanmg nocturnal, or 
by night. Another form is nocti-< (F. 
noct- ) 

A sleep-walker is said to be noctambulant 
(nok t&m' bu lant, adj ) because he walks by 
night Those flowers which bloom by 
night axe noctiflorous (nok ti fl6r' fis, adj ) 
or night-flowers Phosphorescence at sea 
IS commonly caused by the presence m 
milhons of a tiny creature called a noctUuca 
(nok ti loo' ka, w ), which becomes luminous 
when excited by any kind of disturbance. 
This ammalcule is nearly spherical in shape, 
and propels itself by means of a strong 
flagellum nearly as long as its body An- 
other flagellum m the mouth groove serves 
to waft food towards its openmg Its name 
means ** giving light by night 

The fox IS a noctivagant (nok tiv' a gant, 
ad'l ) or noctivagous (nok tiv' & gus, adj ) 
animal, that is, one that roams about at 
night An apparatus invented for the 
purpose of hoping bhnd people to write 
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NoMe — Elisabeth Fry enterm« the odlU at Old Newgate Her 
nmt to the unhappy aud dangerous prisonors was a noble act. 


We speak of a noble, or stately bridge, 
crossmg a noble or broad and impressive 
nver A mansion may have noble proportions 
and a fine, high-spinted horse is a noble 
animal A noble, or nobleman (w ), is one 
who by birth, or the act of the sovereign, 
belongs to the highest social class A woman 
of noble birth, or one married to a nobleman, 
IS called a noblewoman (n ) People of noble 
families constitute the nobihty, which m 
some foreign countries is called the noblesse 
(no bles', n ) 

A magnanimous person is said to be 
noble-mmded [ad] 'S, and is characterized by 
noble-mindedness (w ) The noble metals — 
gold, silver, platinum, etc — are distmguished 
from base metals, such as lead The com 
called a noble was first minted by Edward 
III, and received this name because it was 
made of noble metal On one side it bore the 
design of a ship This was to commemorate 
the great naval victory of the English over 



Nohle — ^The ohrene mud reyerse of a nohle minted 
in the reicn of Henry V of England. 



NOCTUID 


nod 


ha& been called a noctograph (nok' to gr 5 ,f, 
n) It consists of a frame- work of wires 
resting upon a sheet ot paper This is also 
a name for the noctumograph (which see) 
Cornbimng form of L tjox (acc noct-em) night 
noctuid (nok' tu id) , n Any member of the 
mght-flying family of owl-moths {Noctmdae) 
The noctuids or owl-moths, which form 
the largest group ol moths have hairy, 
stout bodies One of the commonest noctuids 
13 the Flame-shoulder (Agrohs plecta), which 
is abroad in July Its caterpillars ieecl at 
mght on such plants as \^oodruff and lady's 
bedstraw 

L 7 ?octHa nigbt-owl, from noyt (aco nottem) 
tuglit, L suffi'c idae descendants of 

noctule {nok' tul), n The groat bat 
{Vesperugo noctula) (F noctule ) 

The noctule is the largest of British bats 
It IS a tree-loving animal with a louder cry 
than othei British bats On summer evenings 
the noctule is out before dusk in search of 
night-fiymg insects, such as cockchalcrs 
Its habits in the air somewhat resemble 
those of the kestrel, as the noctule hovers 
o\er its prey, and when it has seized it, 
falls several inches This is because it 
requires the use of its " thumb " to adjust 
the catch 

F , from Xtai nottola bat, dim from L noctua 
night-owl, from uox (acc noct~em\ night, 

nocturn (nok' tSrn) For this word see 
under nocturnal 


nocturnal (nbk tfir' nal), ad^ Of or 
belonging to the night , happening in the 
mght (F nocturne ) 

The owl and nightjar are called nocturnal 
birds because they fly and hunt mostly at 
night Parliament sometimes has nocturnal 
sittings that last into or through the night 
A doctor has sometimes to visit a patient 
noctumally (nok nal h, adv.) or dunng 
the night 


A painting representing a inoonhght or 
other night scene, and a soft dreamy 
piece of music, are each called a nocturne 
(nok' tern, n) Whistler (1^^34-14)03), the 
famous American aijist, astonished the 
public of his day by a remarkable senes of 
nocturnes These paintings contained 
original and beautiiul combinations ol sub 
dued colour Kis " Nocturne m Blue and 
Silver " IS in the National Gallerv, T-ondon 
In music, an liishmaii, John Field (1782 
1837), who lived much m Russia, was the 
originator ot the gentle poetical tipc ol 
nocturne IIis stvle was copied and enriched 
by Chopin (1810-1841)), the IV>hsh composer 
W'hose noctmiics aio coii'^t.intlv plaved 

In the Roman ( atholic C hurch a division 
in the service ot matins rented during the 
night IS called a nocturn (nok' tCrn, « ) 
It consists ot the lecilation ot twelve psalms 
On Siindav there arc three noctums 

By means ot an mstiument called the 
noctumograph (nok ter' no giitt, 11 ) a 
record is kept of work done at night in 
mines and factories, such as cleaning lurn<ice 
tires and pumping 

1- L nottmmllis pertaining to night, Horn I- 
nociurntis, from 7wx niglit Syn Nightly 
Ant Dailv, diurnal 

nocturaie (nok' tern) For this word 
see under nocturnal 

nocuous (nok' u us), adj Hurtful , 
injurious , poisonous (F iiuisible ) 

The viper wuth its poisonous 
bile IS a notuous sn.ike, whereas 
the grass snake is mnotiiousor 
harmless Droughts attect crops 
nocuously (nok' u us h, adj ), in 
a huitful way 

I uociiu^ huitiul, txoin not ere to 
hurt Syv Ilarmlul, hnrtlul, in- 
pinous, noxious, vemmious Ani 
I lai ml< ss, iniKH out innocuous, 
sulut iiv 

nod (nod), t» i To bend the 
lieatl slightly an<l tiinckly to let 
the head fiill lorwanl in drowsi- 
ness , to be (howsv tir t arcless , 
to swuv V t To btmii (the lu^ad) 
forvvartl , to I'xpress wnth a nod 
n A (piK k bciid oi the hisul, ex- 
pressing agreement, etc , .1 drowsy 
forward movement of th<^ hc«ul 
(F incliner la s'assouptr, 

cxpruner par un de t^te , 

tnchnatwn de iHe ) 

A nod may be <i sign ot agret*- 
ment, oommmul or salutation, 
as when one's father nods his permission to 
some request, nods to dxrt'ct attention to 
something, or nods a neighbour good-day 
To have a nodding ac<iuamtance with a 
person is to know him slightly, and a 
person who has only a smattering of 
information on some subject is said to have 
a nodding acquaintance with it 
When we speak ot nodding tre<‘b or 
plumes we mean that they are waving or 



Nootnmal.'^A aoctumaa study by Bnton Rivier*, the title of whiob 
IS **Vfnoes of Iho Niyht." 
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NODAL 


NOEL 


handing The head of a drowsy person 
nods, and when people are in this state 
they are hable to make mistakes or overlook 
things Hence the saying, Homer some- 
times nods, which means that even the 
cleverest mmd may make a mistake Sleep 
IS sometimes called the land of Nod This 
IS a pnnnmg reference to a place mentioned 
in the Bible (Genesis iv, i6), where Cam 
went to hve after slaying Abel A noddei 
(nod' er, f* ) IS one who nods in any of the 
senses of the verb. 

M E fiodden , cp O H G hn6t6n to shake, 
vibrate, M H G notten to shake, Icel hniotha 
to hammer, nvet, the original meamng being 


This word has many uses m science In 
botany, a knot on a root or branch, or a 
point from which leaves spring, is csilled a 
node or a nodule (nod' ul, n ), that is, a small 
node The bare stretch of stem between 
the nodes is an intemode The root of the 
common drop wort is nodulous (nod' u lus, 
adj ) or nodulose (nod' u 16s, adj ), that is. 
It has numbers of httle knobs or knots 
A plant characterized by nodes is said 
to be nodose (no d5s' , n6' d6s, adi ) 

Certain of the plant -hke sea ammals called 
zoophytes have nodular (nod' u lar, adu) 
stems, stems that are noduled (nod' uld, 
adf ) or formed into nodules 


piobably to beat 

nodal (n6' d&l), ad]. Re- , 
lating to a node See under 
node. I 

noddle (nod' 1), n The f 
head v U To nod (the head) 
frequently (F tite, branler la 
tite) 

The head is called the noddle 
in a pla^ul or contemptuous 
sense Two people are said to 
lay their noddles together when 
they think out some plan 
People at concerts sometimes 
noddle their heads uncon- j 
sciously m time with the music i 
Perhaps a frequentative of nod 
(V }, or from M E fiodU, nodil 
the back of the head, possibly re- 
lated to M, Dutch knodde knob, - 
G knoten knot, knob Syn v 
Bob, shake, wag 



Nodular — 'Tlio Nodular aeod 
of tho beet (ready masnified. 


, A hard growth on a bone, 
especially one due to gout or 
rheumatism, is known to 
doctors as a node or nodosity 
(no dos' i ti, w ) , this may 
also mean any knotty pro- 
tuberance, or the state of 
bemg nodose In medicine, a 
growth resembhng the sur- 
face of a raspberry, which is 
composed of nodules, is said 
to be nodulated (nod' ii ISLt 
ed, ad] ), and the process of 
becoming nodulated or the 
result of this process is called 
nodulation (nod u la' shun, 
n ) In a figurative sense we 
may speak of the plot or 
mtngue of a story or play as 
j a node The term nodus (no 
dus, n ) IS used m various 
connexions to denote a knot. 


noddy (nod' i), n A simpleton , a small 
tropical tern , an mverted pendulum (F, 
so/, hita^ nodd%, steme ) 

The sea bud called a noddy {A nous stohdus) 
IS common on the coasts of tropical and 
sub-tropical seas Like the booby, it re- 
ceived its name from sailors on account 
of its stupidity m allowing itself to be caught 
easily The noddy has blackish plumage 
with a white patch on the forehead Its 
wmgs are shorter and its tail less forked 
than those of the common tern The 
noddies save themselves the trouble of 
nest-buildmg by using the same nest for 
generation after generation — ^it is said, for 
hundreds of years 

The watchmakers' apparatus called a 
noddy is used to show the oscillation of 
the support of a pendulum, and is itself an 
inverted pendulum held m place by a reed 
or sprmg 

Perhaps frotn nod (v ) to nod the head drowsily 
It IS suggested that it is a pet form of Nicodemus, 
Ntcodime in F having the sense of noodle 

node (nod), n, A knot , the joint of 
a stem , a comphcation , a lump or knotty 
formation , a pomt where a curve crosses 
itself , a point where a planet's orbit mter- 
secta that of the sun , m physics, a pomt 
of rest m a vibrating body (F nceud, nodule ) 


es^cially a knotty pomt or dif&culty 

Eclipses of the sun can happen only 
when the moon is in or near one of its nodes 
It then appears m the same plane as the 
sun, and so can pass before the sun's disk. 
The pomts at which two great circles of 
the celestial sphere intersect each other 
are also called nodes, and the straight Ime 
of intersection of the cucles is the nodal 
(n6' dal, adj ) or nodical (n6' di kal, adj,) 
hne 

When sand is sprinkled on a tray and the 
tray is ^subjected to gentle vibration the 
sand will form mto a pattern What 
happens is that vibrations which are passed 
on from particle to particle counterbalance 
each other m certain parts of the tray 
When this happens the forces acting on 
certain particles of sand are in equilibrium, 
and there are nodes or pomts of rest at the 
particles The vibratmg sand moves to- 
wards the nodes, and so forms a pattern 
mdicatmg the nodal hnes, which m some 
cases form an mtncate or even a highly 
decorative design 

L nOdus knot 

no el (n6 el'), n A Christmas carol. 
(F noel ) 

In the country churches of France songs 
of joy used to be sung at Christmas f mch 
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NOETIAN 


N’OISB 


were called noels We now use the word 
m England, and another form of it, ** nowel," 
or now ell,*' a shout of joy at Christmas, 
has long been a part of our language in 
such carols as ‘'The First Nowell," which 
tells of the shepherds of Bethlehem 

F , irom L natahs pertaining to birth, birth 
day ), from ncUus, pp of nascl to be born 

Nootian (n6 6' sh6.n), n A follower 
of Noetus of Smyrna, who lived early in 
the third century ad^ Pertaining to his 
teaching (F noHten ) 

Noetus was a presbyter or elder ot the 
early Chtistian Church m Asia Minor The 
Noetian doctrine or Noetianism (no sh^n 
izm, n ) was that God is only one person, 
and that Jesus Christ was only a manilesta 
tion of God the Father The Orthodox 
Church taught the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that IS, ot three persons in one God Noetus 
was excommunicated about ad 230 for 
holding heretical views, and came to 
Rome where he gathered round him a 
large number of Noetians, or believers m his 
doctrine 

noetic (no et' ik , no S' tik), adj Be- 
longing to the intellect or reason , abstract 
or purely intellectual , ^ven to intellectual 
speculation n {pi ) The science of the 
mteUect (F noStique ) 

The intellect may be termed the noetic 
faculty , pure, or abstract thought is 
concerned with noetic truths , a body 
of philosophers given to noetic specu- 
lation is said to belong to a noetic 
school of philosophy The training of 
the mmd has b^n called noetics, in 
other words, mental gymnastics F^re 
thmking, or mtellectual activity, as 
opposeof to feehng or emotion, is called 
noesis (no 6' sis, n ) 

Gr noSttkos pertaining to the mind, from 
noUos, from noe%n to perceive, comprehend , 
cp nous mind, reason 

[i] ^ A strong beer 

brewed in the counties of East Anglia. 

(F. cUe, bt-^yej) 

Abbreviation ot noggin 
nog [2] (nog), n A pm peg or wooden 
block used for various purposes v t 
To secure with a nog , to build by 
means of bncks set m a timber tome 

The pms, often of wood, which keep m 
place the strong slopmg shores proppmg 
up a ship on the slips, or a bmldmg m danger 
of falhng, are called nogs The shores have 
to be nogged securely to prevent them from 
shpping A nog may also be a wooden 
block ^aped like a bnck, and built mto a 
wall to take nails , one of the blocks used 
to suTOort the roof of a mme , or the pm 
projecnng from a slidmg piece of machinery 
to engage a fork or pawl at some pom^ 
A house IS said to be nogged together when 
it IS built of bncks enclosed in wooden frames. 


Possibly a variant of knag (knot in wood) , cp 
Swed knagg knot, peg, handle Dan 
wooden peg, cog 

noggm (nog' m), n A measure, usually 
consistii^ of a gill or quarter-pint a small 
mug (F quart, petit pot ) 

Probably akin to nog [2] 
nagging (nog' >ng), n Solid matenal 
used lor filling spaces in and strengthening 
framework supports 

Noggmg, usually made ot bnck, is used to 
strengthen the wooden framing of the sides 
of ships Similar brick noggmg is used by 
builders to stay msido walls and partitions 
In certain parts of the country a mixture of 
wood and timber la used as noggmg, to support 
and strengthen rough masonry 

Both m the building ot ships and in frame- 
work construction ot various kinds noggmg 
may be used , such matenal may bo timber 
for the support ot stonework or bnck for 
the support ot timber 
Verbal n ot nog [2] 

nohow (n&' hou) This is an adjective and 
adverb formed troni no See under no [2] 
noil (noil), n The knots and short 
fibres removed from wool by the combing 
machine , combings 

Possibly through some O P form from L 
nddulus little knot See nodule 


noise (noiz), h Any kind ot sound, but 
especially a loud or disagreeable one , 
clamour , dm , loud talk v t To report , 
to make public (F. bruit, rumeur, vacarme, 
brouhaha , ripandre, 6 brvnter ) 

The noise of the tratfic m the streets ot 
London continues day and night. In church 
or at a concert the noise made by a person 
who coughs continually is not loud but very 
irritating. Some people always make a 
noise or talk loudly about anySiing that is 
engagmg their attention , any information 
given them is noised abroad at once 



Noia* road dull, which make* «. srecL Doi«c «• it di«t 
Into hnrd mnterUiL 
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Trams and buses run no^y (noiz' i u, 
adv ) or with noisiness (noiz' i nes, n ) Each 
adds to the noises or dm in the streets The 
shouts of a noisy (noiz'i, ad] ) crowd attending 
an important football match can be heard for 
miles Theix noisy enioyment of the game 
encourages the players Violent colours and 
glaring dresses and advertisements are some 
times described as noisy because they imtate 
or jar our nerves hke a loud noise 

If all traffic were noiseless (noiz' les, adj ), 
that IS, if vehicles travelled noiselessly 
(noiz les li, adv ) or with noiselessness 
(noiz' les nes, n ), a large city would seem 
a very silent place 

M E notse from F noise brawl, noisy quarrel, 
generally derived from L nausea seasickness, 
disgust, but the sense is not clear , possibly 
connected with L noxta m]ury Syn n Clamour, 
dm, row, uproar Ant n Hush, quiet, silence 
stillness 

noisette (nwa zet^, n A variety of rose 
which is a cross between the musk-rose and 
the common Chma rose 

The flowers of the noisette may be white, 
red, or a golden-yellow colour A French 
man named Philmpe Noisette first grew this 
rose in South C^olina in 1817, and sent 
cuttings to his brother in France 

noisettes (nwa zets^), n pi Pieces ol 
beef, mutton, veal, or other meat cut into 
small cubes and cooked with vegetables in 
a thick sauce (F noisettes) 

F dim of noxx nut, L nttx (acc nucem) 
noisome (noi' sfira), adj Harmful , un- 
healthy , iH-smelling , objectionable (F 
dilutant, malsain, natisdabond ) 

In 1665 ^ noisome plague swept over 
England There was little dramage in those 
days, and the streets of London and other large 
cities were filled with noisome or disgusting 
smells which fostered disease of every kmd. 
Not all unpleasant odours are harmful , 
some drugs that have a beneficial effect on 
health have noisome or offensive smells 
An3rthmg that is unwholesome, disgustmg, 
or unpleasant, may be said to have the 
quality of noisomeness (noi^ sum nes, n ) 
Adj from M E noy, nuy annoyance, injuiy, 
short for earlier anoy, anoi, from O F anut (F 
ennui) See annoy Syn Disgusting, harmful, 
noxious, offensive, unwholesome Ant Bene- 
ficial, salubrious, salutary, wholesome 

noisy (noi' zi) This is an adjective 
formed from noise See under noise 
nolens volens (nO' lenz v5' lenz), adv. 
Whether willing or not , of necessity , wiUy- 
nil^. (F bon gri mol gr6 ) 

(jne of the finest feats ever performed by 
the British army was the retreat from Mons 
m 1914 For a long time the small British 
force held the Germans at bay, but at last the 
superior numbers of the enemy told, and 
nolens volens the British army had to retreat 
to the hne between Le Cateau and Cambrai 
I^cs p of valle, nolle to be willme, unwilling , 
cp w%lly~mlly Syn Necessanly, perforce 
Ant Freely, willmgly 


noli-me-tangere (no' li m6 tfin' jer e). k. 
A species of balsam , a person or thing 
that must not be touched or disturbed , a 
warning against interference a pamtmg 
representing the appearance of the risen 
Saviour to St Mary Magdalene (John xx, 17) 
noh me tangere ) 

The yellow balsam was given the name 
noh-me-tangere, or touch-me-not, because 
its seeds burst out and hit in the face any 
one who touches or shakes it 

We sometimes speak of a person who is 
very pleased with his own opinions, and one 
who will not brook advice or interference 
from anyone, as a noh-me-tangere 
L ndlr mS tangeye do not touch me 



Nomad. — A Bedouin nomad of £«ypfc. whoae habit 
It to wander from plaoo to place 


noxxiad (nom ad , nd' mad), n A 
member of a rovmg race or tribe , a wanderer , 
one who leads an unsettled hie Wander- 
mg , moving from place to place (F nomade ) 
The name nomad is usually given to a 
member of a tribe that hves m tents or 
caravans, and roams- from place to place 
seekmg new grazing grounds for its flocks and 
herds We sometimes meet English people 
who hve like nomads They have no settled 
home, but wander from place to place, hvmg 
in hotels, never stopping anywhere long 
enough to form associations 
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When we first read of the Jews in the Bible 
they were hving a nomadic (no mad' ik, adj ) 
life They continued to hve nomadically (no 
mad' ik al h, adv ) until Joshua led them 
into the Promised Land People who lead 
a sort of roammg gipsy life may be said 
to nomadize (nom' aa iz, v » ) or to live m a 
state of nomadism (nom' ad izm, n ) 

Gr nomas (acc nomad~a) pastunng. wandering, 
trom nomos pasture, from nemetn to distribute, 
drive to pasture Syk n Gipsy, rover, wan- 
derer Restless, roving, unsettled, wandering 



Nomad* — A gii»cy oanp at nisht, when tk« nomads 
ai« rostms after pitohin# tlwtr tent. 


no-maji’s-lajid (n6' manz land), n* 
Waste land See under no [2] 

nomarch. (nom' ark), n The ruler of a 
nome See under nome 

nozn d© gnexre (now d6 gar'), n An 
assumed name pi noms de guerre (now dd 
garO 

Nom de guerre is the French for a war 
name It was customary, at one tune, for 
young men entering the French army to 
take an assumed name This practice dated 
from the time of chivalry, when knights were 
known onty by the devices on their shields 
In “ The Three Musketeers,** by Alexandre 
Dumas (1802-70), the noms de guoire 
of Athos, Porthos, and Araims concealed 
for a long time the real identity of the 
heroes 

To-day, in England, we usually speak of a 
name assumed by an author who docs not 
wish to give his real name to the public, as 
d nom de plume (now d6 plum, w ) Currer 
Bell was the nom de pfume of Charlotte 
Bronte (1816-55) The Rev Charles 
Lutwidgc Dodgson (1832-98) wrote “Alice 
m Wonderland^’ under the nom de plume of 
Lewis Carroll 

Syn Pen-name, pseudonym, sobriquet 
nome (nom), w One of the thirty-six 
provmcial districts of ancient Egypt. (F, 
nome, nomarcMe,) 


The governor of a nome was a nomarch 
(nom' ark, w ), who ruled much in the same 
way as did one of our English feudal barons 
To-d^, the governor of a Greek province has 
the omcial title nomarch The district which 
he governs is a nomarchy (nom' ark i, n ) 

Gr nomos, from nemetn to allot 

nomenclator (nS* men klfi tor), w One 
who invents or gives names to persons or 
things (F nomenclateur ) 

In ancient Rome a nomenclator was a 
slave who attended a candidate lor office, and 
told him the names of the people he met 
This enabled the candidate to address, as 
if he knew them, persons whose votes he 
wanted 

To-day a nomenclator is usually a person 
who names or classifies natural objects m a 
methodical or scientific way In some of 
our older novels, wc may find the word, used 
in the Latin sense, to mean someone who 
imparts to others the names ot unknown 
persons. 

A list or complete set of terms used in any 
science is its nomenclature (no' men Ida chur, 
no men’ kla chur, n ) Nomenclature is any 
collection of names forming a definite system 
The great botanist, Carl von Lmn6 or 
Linnaeus (i 707-78), produced a nomenclative 
(nd' men kla tiv, ad) ) or nomenclatural 
(n6 men Ida' chur al, adj.) system of naming 
plants ISach plant was ndxncd first by its 
genus or mam group and then by its species. 
This IS called binominal, or double nomen- 
clature, and IS now universally adopted 
L «= namo-callcr, from ndmen name, cal&re to 
call, proclaim 

nominal (nom' 1 nfil), adj Existing m 
name only , having no connexion with fact 
or reality , trivial . having to do with 
names as distinct from things , relating to 
a noun (F. nominal, insignifiant ) 

If a man is lined the sum of one farthmg for 
some breach of the law, we may say a 
nominal j>unishment has been mllictod for 
what must have been a noinmal offence 
Sometimes people undertake to do work they 
enjoy for a nommol or inconsiderable wage 
The call-over at a school is made from a 
nominal roll or list of names. In gmmmar, 
nominal inflexion is the change which takes 
place in the form of nouns to show number, 
gender, and case 

In Bntain, laws are nominally (nom' 1 nal 
li, adv) made by the king and both Houses 
of I’arliainent In reality the king does not 
take any active port in law-making, but 
affixes ms signature to liills aiijuoved by 
Parhainent 

In the eleventh century a group of scluiol- 
men or philosophers arose, who taught that 
umversal or general notions are mere names 
without real existence Th(^e oi>ponents of 
realism were called nominalists (nom' i nfil 
istz, n pi), A school of philosophy called 
nominalism (nom' i nil izm, n ) arose out of 
their ideas A nominalist to-day behoves that 
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NON- 


abstract qualities, such as beauty, truth, or 
holiness, have no existence apart from 
beautiful, true, or holy things The teaching 
ol the nominalists may be spoken of as 
nominalistic (nom i na lis' tik, adj ) 

L nSmtndlis, from nOmett (gen n6mims) 
name Syn Immaterial, mconsiaerable, osten- 
sible, titular, verbal 

nominate (nom' i nat), ^ To propose for 
or appoint to an ofE.ce to mention by name 
(F proposer ) 



Nominate. — Tho Lord Mayor of a aty rocsaivinf nomlnabon papora, 
tlio documonta m which oandidates for Parliamont aro nominated. 

In many clubs, candidates for the ofEce of used It 
secretary or treasurer, are first nommated or non- 
proposed After nomination (nom i na' not, and 
shun, n ) the members consider the quahfica- word to 
tions of the candidates and vote for the one We ms 
they think most suitable A person who puts person tc 

forward the name of a candidate for an the abilil 

office is a nommator (nom' i na tor, n ) The does not 

person proposed is the nommee (nom i n 5 ', n ) is called 
A system of nominating persons to posts or acceptam 
offices -without the tormahty of election is of it Ws 
called nommeeism (nom i nS' izm, n ) state of 

L nSmiitJius, p p of ndmindrs to name, is non-ac 

nominate, from 7idmen (gen nomims) name By re: 

nominative (nom' i na tiv), adj Relating acquiesce 

to the case of the subject of a sentence , appear, ( 

appointed by nomination « The case of the or witnei 

subject, a word in that case (F nominat%f) termed i 

A nominative assembly is one in which guilty of 

the members are appointed by name only, attend a 

and not formally elected In grammar, a noun A clair 
in the nominative case names -the person, (n ), thal 

place, or thing about whom or which some- ngh-ts wi 

thmg IS stated by the verb An adverbial non-colle 

phrase, consisting of a noun combmed with one not 

a participle or adjective is called the nomma- He is ca 

tive absolute (w ) For example, " Business collegiate 

permitting, Tom wall come " xnstructic 

In inflected languages, nouns in the nomin- collegiate 

ative case have a distinctive ending In troops o 

English, only the personal and relative pro- not actu) 

nouns have a nommative inflexion For ex- combatar 

ample, the pronouns “he" and “who" are chaplain, 


nommative forms, but th^ noun ]ohn is 
only nominatival (nom , na ti -val adj ), or 
in the nommative if it is the subject of the 
sentence 

L ndmi7idi Ivus belonging to or giving a name, 
from (gen name 

nomistic (no mis' tik), adj Relating 
to or based on law 

The religion of the Jews is nomistic, tor it 
IS. based upon laws contained in the Hebrew 
Scnptuies _ The Jews accept the authority 
“of the law of Moses, both as 
regards religious ceremonial and 
moral conduct 

The art of drafting laws accord- 
ing to proper forms is called 
nomography (no mog' raf i n ) 
A treatise dealing with this 
subject is also a nomography 
The Emperoi Justinian (\ d 
483-565), who collected the best 
of the old Roman laws and 
arranged them m an orderly wav 
wifh explanations and comments, 
was a nomographer (no mog 
raf er, n ) 

Both Justinian and his advisers 
were skilled m nomology (no mol ' 
o ji, n ), or the science of law 
The treatises chey compiled 
are still studied by nomologists 
(no mol' o jis-ts, n pi), or studen-ts 
of legal science, all over the 
ibonpapm world The word nomotfietical 
nomittated. o thet' ik al, adj ) is seldom 

used It has the same meaning as nomistic 
non- (non) This is a prefix meaning 
not, and giving a nega-tive meaning to the 
word to which it is joined (F non- ) 

We may speak of the non-ability (» ) of a 
person to perform a task, if he or she lacks 
the ability to accomplish it A person who 
does not abstain from drinking mtoxicants 
IS called a non-abstamer (» ) The non- 
acceptance (n) of a thing is the rejection 
of it Want of knowledge of a subject or the 
state of being unacquainted with a person 
is non-acquamtance (n ) 

By refusing to a^ee, one shows non- 
acquiescence (» ) m an opinion Failure to 
appear, especially the failure of a litigant 
or witness to appear in a court of law is 
termed non-appearance (w ) A witness is 
guilty of non-attendance {n ) if he fails to 
attend a court after being ordered to do so 
A claimant may lose his case by non-claim 
(n ), that IS, failure to make a claim to bis 
ngh-ts within the time allowed by law A 
non-collegiate (adj ) student at a umversity is 
one not a-ttachea to any particular college 
He IS called a non-collegiate (n ) A non 
collegiate university is one that provides for 
instruction and exammation, but has no 
collegiate system The non-combatant (adj ) 
troops of any army are those who do 
not actually take part in fighting A non- 
combatant (» ) may be either a surgeon, 
chaplain, purser, or other person attached to an 


NON- 


NON- 


army or navy who does no fighting Civilians 
in time of war are also non-combatants 
All mihtary officers below the rank of 
lieutenant are non-commissioned (adj.) 
officers, as they do not hold a commission 
or formal appomtment A non-comxmttaJl 
{^1 ) reply is one that does not convey a 
defimte opinion or compromise the speaker 
A person who attends the Holy Communion 
service, but does not communicate, or one 
who never takes the sacrament, is a non- 
commimicant (« ) Non-compliance (w ) with 
an order or request is a failure or refusal to 
comply with it A non-compliant {adj ) per- 
son is one who acts in this way, perhaps 
through his non-concurrence (n ) or ref u sill 
to concur with the person making the request 
A non-conductmg {adj ) substance ib one 
that does not allow itieat, or other form of 
energy, to pass through it readily Vulcanite 
is a non-conductor (» ) of electricity, and used 
as a wireless insulator on account of its non- 
conductibility (» ) 

Diseases are non-contagious {adj ) if they 
cannot be passed from one person to another 
by contact or touching In the House of 
Lords a member who votes against a proposal 
or motion is a non-content (u ) 

In case of non-delivery {n ), that is, if they 
cannot be dehvered, letters arc usually 
returned to their senders Failure to develop 
IS non-development (n ) Failure to discover 
somethmg for which we arc seeking can be 
spoken of as non-discovery (» ) A non- 
^ective (n ) in the army or navy is a soldier 
or sailor who is not fit or qualified for active 
service Anyone who is useless or anything 
that produces no effect by its action can be 
described as non-effecttve {adj ) 


In philosophy, the non-ego (n ) is every- 
thing that cannot be identified as one’s 
personahty or conscious self A substance 
havmg no elasticity is non-elastic {adj ) 
Cast-iron is brittle because of its non- 
elasticity (n ), 


According to some theologians a non-elect 
{n ) or non-elect {adj ) person, is one not 
elected or chosen for salvation Non-election 
{n ) means the state of not being elect or 
chosen lor saK ation, or failure to elect or to 
be elected A non-emphatic {adj ) protest is 
one that is made without emphasis, perhaps 
through lack of courage or confidence on the 
part of the speaker 

Churches that do not belong to the Episco- 
palian Church arc non-episcopal {a^ ) A 
non-episcopalian (w ) is a member of such a 
church In England, this w ord usually denotes 
a person who is not a member of the Church 
of England 

A thing that is unnecessary or not ot first 
importance is non-essential {adj ) and is, 
therefore, a non-essential (« ) The failure or 
omission to carry^ out an action or an idea 
IS the non-execution (» ) of the idea or the 
action The opposite of existence or of being 
IS non-existence {n ) Many things that men 
fear are non-existent {adj ), that is, they are 
only imaginary 

During the > ears immediately preceding the 
American War ot Independence (1774-83), 
the American colonists showeri their resent- 
ment of the taxes imposed by Cxreat Britain 
b> adopting a pulicv of non-exportation {n ), 
that IS, they refused to export any goods 
to Britain or her ot her colonics agreed 

to prevent British luerchandise fiom entering 
American ports 'I his WtLs called the policy of 
non-importafcion {n ) It would he impossible 
for a modern civih/od state to be entirely 
non-importmg {adj ), as no nation can supply 
all its own ni*<‘cls without ri'couisc to foreign 
markets 

The legal term non-feasance (« ) means the 
omission of some act demanded 
by l.iw A non-forfeiting {adj ) 
insurance j>ohcy is not forfeitecl 
if the ]itennum on it is not paid 
when due TUenon-fulfilment (« ) 
of a duty or promise is the failure 
to carry it out Man is human, 
but other animals are non- 
human {adj ) bet aiiHO they do not 
belong to the human race Any 
cpitility or state whu h soenns un- 
naturid to a human being may 
alst> 1 h descrilHsl as non-hum<in, 
whtdlitr it IS abtivo or bene*uh 
tile nature of huniainij' 

Refusal to inteifcTc in the 
disputc^s or cjuarrels c^f others is 
non-interference (?/ ) 1 his word 

IS used in siHsikmg l>oth of 
pnv<itc and politicMl disagroe- 
iiumts A nation that abstains 
Xiom Intel fcTence in the affairs 
of other nations is said to follow 
a policy of non-mtervention (« ) In the 
Scottish C'hurch non^mtrusion (n ) mtsinsthe 
principle that a congregation should not have 
to accept a minister not pleasing to it A 
non-intrusionist (n ) is one who bUi>i>orts this 
pnnciple. 
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The omission of one party to join with 
another in a lawsuit is called non-joinder 
(w ) In 1689, any clergyman of the Church of 
England who refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to Wilham and Mary was called a 
non-juror (n ) A non-junng {adj ) congre- 
gation was one that preferred to attend a 
church where the clergyman was a non-juror 
A non-jury (adj ) trial is one in which the 
judge sits without a jury 

A town m which no manu- 
facturing is earned on can be 
called a non-manufacturing {adj ) 
town A person who visits but 
does not belong to some insti- 
tution, such as a club or a 
society, is a non-member (n ) of 
it, and his state is one 01 non- 
membership (w ) Any one of the 
elements which is not a metal, 
as, for instance, air or water, is 
a non-metal (w ), and is, there- 
fore, non-metalhc {adp ) 

One who seems to Se without 
any sense of right and wrong is 
described as non-moral {adj ), in 
contrast to the immoral person, 
who knows what is wrong and 
yet behaves evilly or wrongly 
If water were to flow uphill it 
would be a non-natural (adj ) 
occurrence, which means un- 
natural, or contrary to nature 

Disobedience and non-obedience {n ) are 
the same thing, but non-obedience is used 
more often to describe neglect in carrying 
out legal orders Non-observance (w ) of a 
law or promise is failure to observe or keep ft 
A non-party {adj ) question is one not con- 
nected with the policy of any partiGular 
party 

Failure to pay a biU is non-payment (w ) 
Failure to carry out a duty or to perform some 
particular act is non-performance (» ) Non- 
performance is also the state or condition of 
not being performed 

Anything, such as electricity, which 
possesses no weight is non-ponderous (adj ) 
Failure to produce or show anything at an 
appointed time is non-production (n ) A 
non-porous (adj ) substance is one with no 
opemngs or passages in it through or into 
which liquids and gases can find their way 
Earthenware is made non-porous by glazing 
its surface A non;^rofessional (adj T 
cricketer is an amateur Unhke a professional 
cricketer, he does not take money for pla3ang 
the game Non-professional conduct is 
conduct contrary to the rules or customs of a 
profession The more usual word, in this 
sense, is unprofessional 

A person who is without skill at some work 
or in a game can be called non-proficient (adj ) 
or a non-proficient (n ) The old word non- 
regardance (n ) means lack of proper regard 
or respect for someone or something The 
term non-provided [adj ) is applied to schools, 
especially those giving doctrinal religious 


mstruction, which are not provided by the 
local education authority 

The owner of an estate is non-resident (adj ) 
if he does not reside or live on it A person 
holds a non-resident post if he does not hve 
where he works and is then said to be non- 
resident or a non-resident (n ) Such a 
state IS one of non-residence (n) Jn the 
seventeenth century Parliament passed a 


number of laws mtertermg with the 
religious hberty of Roman Catholics and 
dissenters Those who obeyed these laws, 
though they felt them to be unjust and 
tyranmcal, were said to be non-res2isting 
(adj ) or to follow the pobey of non- 
resistance (n ) 

A non-rigid (n) is an airship with a col- 
lapsible envelope, which depends entirely on 
the pressure ot the gas inside it for keeping 
its shape 

A workman who does not belong to a 
trade-union can be called a non-imion (adj ) 
or non-society (adj ) workman, or a non- 
imiomst (n ) 

The term non-skid (adj ), meaning not 
liable to slip, is used especially of motor-car 
tires whicn are grooved outside and 
frequently fitted with metal studs in such a 
way as to get a good gnp on the ground 
This tends to prevent the wheels from 
slipping transversely when the car is round- 
ing a curve or when the road is wet or 
greasy 

A run on the road or railway, or an aero- 
plane flight, between two points is non-stop 
Xa(^ ) if made without any intermediate 
Ixalts or landings 

To refuse to submit to authority is to be 
non-submissive (adj ) or rebellious In law, 
non-user (n ) is the neglect to use a right or 
privilege In ordinary speech, non-use («.) 
IS failure or neglect to use 

L non not 
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Non-stop — Colonsl LindMrah GntoO, the famous airman, and the aen 
plane in whxc^ he performed his non-stop flight across Ulo Atlsustao. 


NONAGE 


nonage too' nai , non' &]), n The penod 
of immatunty . the time before we come of 
age (F minortti ) 

In England a person is legally an infant, 
and, therefore, m his or her nonage, until 
reachmg the age of twenty-one 
Prefix non- and ags 

nonag’enanan (non a je nar' i dn , no 
na je nar' i an), -w A person ninety years 
of age or between ninety and a hundred 
adj Nmety years old or between ninety 
and a hundred (F nonag^natre ) 

L ndnagin&nus containing nmety. from 
ndn&gini ninety each 

non-appearance (non d. pSr' ans) 
For this word see under non- 
nonary (no' ni n), adj Based on the 
number mne n A group of nine (F 
enniade ) 

A nonary scale of notation is based on 
mne, but the scale used in our arithmetic 
IS a denary one, that is, it is based on ten 
From L nGndvtus literally pertaimng to the 
nmth hour, from ndnus mnth 

non-attendance (non k ten' dans) 
For this word see under non- 
nonce (nons), n The present time 
occasion, or purpose (F occas'ton ) 

This word/ is used now only in the ex 
pression, for the nonce, meaning temporarily, 
tor the time bemg, for the occasion Public 
speakers frequently invent words for the 
nonce, or for a special purpose or temporary 
occasion, and this is how nonce-words (n pi } . 
such as die-hard, to describe an obstinate 
and prejudiced person, comes to be used 
M J£ the nones, corrupted from then ones 
( =■ the once, formerly a n ), n being sub- 
stituted for the in A -S tham dative of the 
definite article for the transference of n Cp 

newt ( ^ an ewt) - 

nonclxalant toon' 
shS. lant), ad^ Cool, 
careless or uncarmg , 
not excited , mdrf- 
ferent (F nonchalant, 
indifferent ) 

Admiral Lord Nelson 
was nonchalant when 
under the enemy's fire, 
and he walked non- 
chalantly (non' shdl 
ant h, adv ) or coolly 
about his ship His 
nonchalance (non' sha 
Ians, n ) or indifterence 
to personal danger was 
an inspiration to his 
men and the admira- 
tion of the enemy 
F pres p of OF 
nonchalotr not to con- 
cern, from L non not, 
calere to be hot, excited ■ 

Syn IndifEerent, unex- 
cited, unmoved Ant Nonehal^l.— -G«n«r«l Go] 

Excited, fussy, keen. while ^ 



Nonchalant.— 'Gaacral Gordon, who romalnad calm 
and no n ohala n t while he aketoned the defraoes el the 
Taimn* rabala nnder fire. 
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non-claim (non' klam) For this word, 
non-collegiate, etc , see under non- 

Nonconformist (non kon lor' mist), « 
A person who does not conform to or agree 
with the doctrine or discipline of an estab- 
lished Church Nonconforming (non kon 
form' mg) has the same meaning (F non- 
corfformiste ) 

the term Nonconformist is applied 
especially to a Protestant who dissents or 
disagrees with the forms or teaching of the 
Church of England, and who does not belong 
to or who refuses to belong to that Church 
In its strict meaning Nonconformity (non 
kon form' i ti, n ) started when the Act 
of Uniformity was passed in 1662, though 
the Nonconformist spirit had been common m 
England since before the days of Henry VIII 
In a general sense the word nonconformity is 
used for refusal to conform to any rules or 
requirements, and also for want of corres- 
pondence between persons and things 

Some very gieat Englishmen have been 
Nonconformists, such as John Bunyan, 
John Milton, and John Wesley although 
it was his brother Charles Wesley who 
actually left the Church ofi England and 
started the Wesleyan movement. 

Prefix non- not, and conjormist 
non-conta^ous (non kon ta' jus) 
For this wordi non-content, etc , see under 
non- 

nondescript (non' d6 sknpt), adj 
Not easily described , not definite m char- 
acter. « A poison or thing not easily 
described or classified (F tndefimssablc, 
indifim, h 4 tdrochte ) 

Anythin!? for which a name cannot 
easily be found may be described as being 
of a nondescript character For example, 
some people’s ide.us on pohbas, religion, or 
oth(‘r subjects arc 
nondescnjit or not 
clear an<l delinitc '1 he 
articles sold at a 
rummage sale arc a 
inixtxl or nondescript 
lot of things, not 
being made up of any 
definite cl<u>s of goo<Is 
A «LS regards 

l>oth occup^ition and 
appearance, may also 
be <lescribetl as a 
nondescript, and so 
may a building whose 
arcniteeturo is a more 
' hotchpotch of difier- 

ent styles all mixed 
togot her higgled y- 
piggledy 

i'ndix «r>n- not, and 
desert ptus dc«cnbe,p . p of 
dlseribere Syn ad) In- 
definxte,mdcscnbablo,un- 
I*.. -v * j . classifiable, undehnable 
Ant ad] Classifiable, 

I under fiiw. definable, dcscribable. 





NON-DISCOVERY 


NON-PARTY 


non-diBcovery (non dis kiiv' er i) For 
this word see under non-, 

none (niin), pron No one , not any (of) , 
no part or amount adj No or not any 
adv In no respect , not by any means (F 
personne , aucun, pas un^ pas point, 
aucunement ) 

Of human bemgs none, that is, no one, 
could do his work properly if he slept 
through none or not any part of the twenty- 
four hours of the day None the less, that 
IS, not any less on that account, we can 
sleep either too much or none too much, 
and it IS none, or not by any means, too 
certain that we do not do one or the other 
The plant London pnde, whose scientific 
name is Saxifraga umbrosa, is sometimes 
called none-so-pretty (« ), or in some parts of 
England nancy-pretty 

M E no{o)n, A -S nan, from ne not, an one 
non-efSective (non e fek' tiv) For 
this word, non-ego, etc , see under non- 
nonentity (non en' ti ti), n A thmg 
that has no existence or that exists only m 
the imagination , somethmg or someone of 
no importance whatever , non-existence (F 
nSant, nulhti, non-existence ) 

We can speak of the nonentity or non 
existence of such things as mermaids, or the 
labberwock mentioned in “ Through the 
Looking-glass,’' by Lewis CaxroU, for they 
have no existence except m the imagination 
Abraham Lmcoln was a nonentity or person 
of no importance, and unknown to his fellow- 
countrymen, until his character and ability 
made him famous 

Prefix non- not, and entity 
non-episcopal (non e pis' kd pal) For 
this word see under non- 

nones (ndnz), n pi In the calendar 
of ancient Rome, the ninth day before the 
Ides, that is, the seventh of March, May, 
July, and October, and the fifth of the other 
months , a canomcal office originally said 
at the ninth hour (F nones ) 

Nones is one of the shorter or little 
hours" of the Divine Office of the Cnurch 
It was formerly recited at the ninth hour 
after sunrise, or three o'clock in the after- 
noon, but IS now usually said earher 

L nOnaa, from L nCna (fern of ndnus nmth), 
dies day or hdra hour being understood 

non-essential (non e sen' shSJ) For 
this word see under non- 

nonesuch (nfin' sfich) This is an 
earher form of nonsuch See nonsuch. 

nonet (n 5 net'), n A musical com- 
position for nme instruments or nme voices 
(F nonet ) 

F , from Itai, noneUo, from nono (L nOnus) 
ninth, of nine 

non-execution (non eks e kfi' shun). 
For this word, non-existence, etc , see under 
non-. 
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noniUion (no nil' Von), n in England, 
a million multiphed by itself eight times , 
in Amenca and France, a thousand multi- 
phed by itself nine tames 

To write an Enghsh nomUion one has 
to put down the figure one and then fifty- 
four naughts, but a French or an American 
nomllion is the figure one followed by 
thirty naughts The nonilhonth (no nil' 
ydnth, adj } unit is the last unit in a 
senes of a nomllion, and a nonilhonth {n ) 
IS one part of a quantity divided into a 
nonilhon parts 

L f2 dnus ninth, and E (m)tllion 
non-interference (non m ter fSr' ens) 
For this word, non-intervonhon, etc , see 
under non- 

nonius (n6' m us), n A device formerly 
used for the graduation of mathematical 
instruments (F nonius ) 

The nonius was said to have been mvented 
by Pedro Nuiiez (1492-1577), a Portuguese 
mathematician, and was used on nautical 
mstruments and barometers until it was 
replaced by the much simpler device known 
as the vernier 

Latinized torm ot the inventor’s name 
non-]oinder (non join' der) For 
this word, non-jury, etc , see under non- 



Nonparell — The Clifden Nonpareil, a beaubful 
moth which is very rarely found £n England. 

nonpareil (non pa rel' . non' pa r6l), 
ad] Without an equal , unique , un- 
rivalled n A person or thmg without 
equal , a size of printing t5rpe (F sans 
pareil, hors de pair, hors concours , paromgon ) 
In Shakespeare's " Twelfth Night " (1, 5) 
Viola speaks of Ohvia as the " nonpareil of 
beauty," meaning that her beauty is beyond 
compare Certain birds are called non- 
pareils, such as the pamted finch of the 
southern USA, and the rose parakeet 
The name nonpareil is also given to a 
species of ajmle, and to certain very beauti 
ful moths There is a printer's type, which 
makes up mto twelve hnes to the inch, 
which IS known as six-pomt or nonpareil 
F , from non not, paretl equal, from L L 
panculus, dim ot par equal 

non-party (non par' ti) For this word 
non-payment, etc , see under non- 


NONPLUS 


noodle 


nonplus (non^ pliis^, % A condition 
of per^exity ,* a standstill v t To bewilder , 
to bring to a standstill , to render ineffective 
p t and p p nonplussed (non^ pliist) (F 
ewbarras , dSrouler, mettre d quia ) 

When one wants to make one’s way 
through a crowd one often comes to a non- 
plus or is nonplussed as to how it can be 
managed 

L = not more 

non-ponderous (non pon der us) 
For this word, non-porous, non-production, 
etc , S 6 & under non- 

nonsense (non' sens), « That which 
IS not, or does not make, sense , ridiculous, 
unmeamng or extravagant words, ideas, or 
acts, foolery (F sott%se,absurd'itd,contresens, 
galimatias ) 

Things which are nonsense have the 
nature of nonsensicalness (non sen' sik al 
nes, « ) or nonsensicality (non sen si kSl' i 
ti, « ), and we describe them as being of a 
nonsensical (non sen' sik ^1, adj ) nature 
One who plays the fool, as we say, or acts 
in an idiotic wav, acts nonsensic^ly (non 
sen' sik al h, adv ) 

Nonsense verses are either absurdities in 
rhyme whose only purpose is to amuse us, 
such as those found m nonsense books like 
“ Ahce in Wonderland,” or verses which 
have no meanmg but are intended to assist 
the memory Words with no derivation or 
no understandable meaning are sometimes 
called nonsense names {npl). 

Prefix non- and , cp F non-s&As^ 

Syn Absurdity, balderdash, inanity, silliness. 
Akt Sense, wisdom 

non-skid (non' skid) For this word, 
non-soaety, etc , see under non- 


nonsuch (niin' stich), n One without 
an equal , a paragon (F. nonpareil, 
parangon ) 

Amongst sacred buildings, Solomon’s 


Temple could have been described as a 
nonsuch St George, the patron saint of 
England is a nonsuch of chivalry Several 
plants are called nonsuch, including a variety 
of apple and the black or hop medick 
From none and such 

nonsuit (non' sut), n A legal judgment 
given against the plain tiflf under certain 
circumstances v t lo subject to a non- 
suit (F disistement, mettre hors de cour) 
It sometimes happens that a plaintiff, 
as the person who sues another m a court 
of law is called, either fails to appear to 
plead his case, or is unable to bring forward 
suflEicient evidence to show that he has a 
case Under such circumstances the trial 
is stopped and the plaintiff is said to be 
nonsuited or to have a nonsuit entered 
against him The plaintiff could, however, 
on payment of costs, bring another action 
for the same cause Since the passing of 
the Judicature Acts (1873-76) the giving 
of such a judgment has the same effect 
as a judgment on the merits of the case, 
unless the court directs otherwibe 

O F non suit he does not follow ( ~ L non 
^eqintur) See suit 

non-use (non US') I'or this word see 
under non- 
noodle [i] (noo' dl), w A simpleton, 
a foolish, stuincl person (l^* nigaiid, sot ) 

All of us who h.ivc read Xa'wis Carroirs 
" Alice m Wonderland ” will remember 
Father William, who was perhaps the 
greatest noodle of all the noodledom (noo' dl 
dom, « ), or collection of foolish TX?ople, m 
that book His noodleism (noo' dl izm, n ), 
or noodledom, that is, his foolishness is 
well illustrated by the following 
verso • — 

** You are old. Father William,” 
the young man said, 

” And your hiui has become 
very white, 

And yet you iiictssantly stand 
on your head — 

I>o you think at your ago it 
is right ? ” 

” In my youth,” Father 

William rephtMl to his son, 
” 1 it might injure the 

brain , 

But now that I'm perfectly 
sure 1 have none, 

Why, X do itngnin and again ” 
Perhaps connected with noddle, or 
a variant of noddy Svn Booby, 

dolt, fool, idiot, ninny, simpleton, 
zany 

noodle [2] (noo' dl), n A 
strip or small ball of a dough-hko 
substance made of wheat-flour 
and eggs, and usually served in 
soup (F. nouHlesJ) 

Noodles, served as dumplings with meat 
and m noodle-soup (« ), aro very poi>ular in 
the U S.A. 

G nudel a kind of dough-ball. 



Nonsnolu — ^Among templM IS* Tempi* of Solomon mar bo oallod n. 
norad^ « parasm Tbie is a moddl of what St is 

to baoe boon like Tbs bniMinc was of stone and o^ar 
of Lebanon, magnifioentlT oarr«d and osorlaad with pur* sold. 
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nook (nuk), n, A comer, a secluded 
retreat (F. cotn, recotn) 

In winter it is pleasant to settle down 
with a book in a warm nook or cosy angle 
by the fire. A nooky (nuk' i, ady ) garden, 
that IS, a garden which is full of qmet, 
Shelter^ comers m which one may rest, 
IS a delight 

M £ nok comer ; cp Sc neuk Syn Angle, 
comer 

noon (noon), n The middle ot the day 
or twelve o'clock , the height adj Relating 
to midday (F rntdi, de mtdi ) 


The term nopal is applieJ especially to 
cacti of the genus Nopatea, upon which the 
cochineal insects are reared, and particularly 
to the plant whose scientific name is 
NopcUea cocctnelhfera A nopal plantatioii, 
which IS called a nopalry (no^ pAl n, n ), or 
nopalery (no' pal er \,n pi), may contain as 
many as fifty thousand plants 
Span nopal Mexican nopallt cactus 
nor (nor), conj And not (F m ) 

This word is used to give a negative meaning 
to a sentence Sometimes it is used without a 
correlative, but far oftener it is the correla- 
tive to the word neither or some 



Noon. — ^Tlus picture, by Meunoe Randall, u entitled ** June Noon 
It is a flnc representation of a midday soene. 


other negative, as m the sentence, 
“ neither he nor she could see it," 
or in the sentence, "not imprison 
ment, nor any other means, would 
have prevented him from plan- 
mng revenge " 

M E nor contracted trom nothei . 
Irom A -S ndwiher contraction of 
ndhwaeiher neither from na no 
hwaethor whether 

nor' (nor) This is an abbre- 
viated form of north See north 
noraglie (n6 ra' gl), n A 
prehistoric round stone building 
found in Sardinia, pi noraghi 
(no ra' g5) nuragh (noor' ag) 
is another ot the many forms of 
this word 

The noraghi ar© supposed 
to belong to the Bronze 
Age Some are mere conical 
towers, thirty feet across at 
the bottom , others are sur- 


At noon, noontide (« ) or noonday (n ) 
the sun reaches its highest point m the 
heavens, and so we have come to speak 
of the period of greatest success or greatest 
happiness m a person's life as its noon. By 
tamng noon, midday or noonday (ad; ; 
observations of the sun the longitude of 
any place, that is its position east or west 
of Greenwich, can be found Although not 
eaten at twelve o'clock or nudday precisely, 
our lunch or early dinner may be <^ed our 
noonday meal 

A -S ndn, from L. ndna (fern, oi ndnus ninth) 
hOra hour bemg understood See nones 

noose (noos, nooz), n. A loop with a 
runnmg knot, becommg tighter the more it 
IS pulled. V t To entrap , to catch or tie m 
or as m a noose. (F noettd cotUant, prendre 
d la corde ) 

Cowboys noose or lasso cattle by means 
of a stout rope with a noose at the end 
Snares for catching animals often consist 
of a looped cord for noosmg or entrappmg 
them. We say a person is running bis head 
mto a noose when he is doin^ somethmg 
which seems likely to get him mto trouble. 

O F. or Proven 9 ^ notts (F nceud), L nOdus 
knot 

nopal (nd' pAl)* n A cactus used for 
rearing the cochmeal insect , the prickly 
pear j^Ant {OpunHa vulgarts). (F nopal.) 


rounded with walls like those of a fort. 
No mortar was used m building them. 
Then purpose has been much discussed, 
but there is Uttle doubt that they were 
employed as residences for refuge and 
defence 

Sardinian dialect, said by some to be a corrup- 
tion of ItaL muraglie 

Nordenfelt (ndr' den felt), t». A hand- 
operated machme-gun mvented by T. V. 
Nordenfelt, a Swede 

This gun, which was once used by the 
British army, had a number of barrels 
placed side by side The three-barrelled 
un could fire about three hundred and 
fty rounds per mmute 

Nordic (nor' dik), adj. Belongmg to 
the race ot men to which Scandinavians 
and other fair northern peoples belong 
(F nordique ) 

The Nordic race is tall, fan, and long- 
headed, with blue, grey, or greenish eyes 
They spread as a race of conquerors over 
much of Europe, and thence to various parts 
of the world 

Modem L. nordtmts belonging to the north. 

Norfolk (ndr' f6k), n An Enghsb 
county , a loosely fittmg jacket 

Norfolk dumphng is the name given to 
a si)ecial kind of dumphng made m Norfolk, 
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and the descnption is sometimes applied to a 
native of that county A Norlolk jacket is 
made loose with a v aist-band and has 
vertical pleats in the back and front of it 
A -S Notth-foL = North (oik 
norland (nor^ land) This is anothei 
form of northland See northland 

norm (norm), w A standard or pattern , 
a type , a typical form or stnictuie* (F 
norme, tegle, module, type ) 

If a thing has nothing unusual about it it 
]s described as being according to the norm, 
or normal (norm' al, adj ) A normal person 
is one who acts like oidinary folk, that is, 
like others of his age, type, class, or state 
In geometry, a hne peipendicular to a curve 
is said to be normal to the latter, and is called 
a normal (w ) The same term is also applied to 
a hne perpendicular to a tangent at the point 
of contact or tangency In physics a normal 
means an average of observed quantities 
The normal of heat during a yeajr is the 
mean temperature 

At a normal school [n ) teachers are trained 
in the art of teaching according to a standard 
or model system The state of being normal, 
ordinary, or average is noimality (nor mjir i 
ti, » ) To bring things into a normal state 
IS to normalize (ndrm' a liz, v t ) them, an<l the 
process of doing this is normailization (norm 
a li za' shun, n) A summer normally (nonn' 
al li, adv ) hot is one of an average temiiera' 
ture as compared 'viulh other years , in an 
abnormally hot season the temperature rises 
above the normal average to a remarkable 
extent 

L norma carpenter’s square, rule Syn ♦ 
Model, pattern, rule, standard, t\po 
normal (norm^ al) For this word see 
under norm 

Norman [i'] (nor' man), « A natne ol 
Normandy Of or belonging to Normandy 
or its people. (F Nomiand, normand) 

France, together with Flanders and the 
English coasts, was often visited and pillaged 
by the Vikings or Northmen from the eighth 
to the eleventh century Our King Alfred 
was able to organize a bold resistance and 
dnve away the invaders, but m France it 
was otherwise, and in the beginning of the 
tenth century the Northmen under Rollo 
forced the king to grant to their chief the 
duchy of Normandy Rollo, for his part, 
agreed to become a Christian 
The Northmen intermamed with the 
Franks, and from this mixture of races 
developed the Normans, who, a century and 
a half later, conquered England under 
William The Conqueror at once started 
to Normanize (nor' man iz, v t) British 
customs and institutions, and his two sons, 
Rufus and Henry I, between them completed 
the Normanization (nor man i za' shun, n ) 
of our language and laws, bringing to our 
culture an invigorating influence which left 
a mark that is seen even to-day 
The language spoken by the Normans, 
Norman-French (n ), was a French dialect 


with maikcd pcculiaiities The form of it 
that do\ eloped in England is called Anglo- 
Norman I he Plantageucts brought m 
Parisian Ficnch, which was used in the law- 
courts and iurthcr aiiceted English, as the 
oldci Noiman-Lrcnch had done English, 
as aliectod by Nornian-Frcnch is sometimes 
knowm as Norman-Enghsh (n ) Normanesque 
(iioi man esk', ad) ) is the name given to a 
style of architecture that mutates or suggests 
the Norman Normanism (nor' man izm, n ) 
IS a torm of sj^cech or otlicr peculiarity 
tyjMcal of the Normans or a tendency to 
favour the Normans 

O F Not>mi7td, from Dan Normand, from 
Nord, iioith, maud man , cp O Norse North- 
mot/i-r Northman, Noiwegian 



Normain -- Chmpioc Church. ni««r L«tt!«h«mptcn, 
Snccex. the tower of which Ic m, cpoclmop of 
Normoa architoeturo 


nor man | 2 | (nor' man), «, A bar inserted 
m a windlass or <a]isl«in on wditcU lo fasten 
a cable or rope (b\ Oarrv ) 

Nom (iK'rn), n One of the thiee gotl- 
dcsses of fate m the old Norse mythology 
Another form is Noma <nt »r' na). (F. Korfws ) 
According to legend the Nonis ptesKhsi 
over the cU»slim«‘s of men 'I lu ir n«inu^ weie 
Uni (the Present), \ erdamh (tlu Past), and 
SkuUl (the Futuxe), and they dwelt beside the 
** spring of late ” ben<‘ath the worltl-lree,” 
Yggdrtisil's ash, whuh they watereti with 
draughts from the spring. 

<) Noise Horn, Swed norntt, I>an wer/ir, 
peihajw cornu cltsl with Sw’cd dialtstio uorna 
to warn sc< rt‘tlv 

Norroy (nor' oi), n One of the Fhiglish 
Kmgs-of-Arms, who has luriscUction north of 
the Trent 

In this country there are three great 
heraldic ofheers known as Kmgs-of-Arinh, 
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who regulate coats of arms, make royal pro- 
clamations, and take part m state ceremonies, 
such as a coronation Garter Kmg-of-Arms 
deals with the arms of peers and Knights of 
the Garter, whilst Clarenceux and Norroy 
operate south and north of the Trent re- 
spectiveLy Norroy means north roy or 
north kmg 

F nord north, rv% kmg 



None. ' A V]]ciiic« cmt Norse roTor, of the olden 
dnye. The Norsemen sailed as far as America. 


Norse (nors), adj. Pertammg to Norway 
or its people n The language spoken by 
these people (F. ) 

Old Norse (« ), or NordL (norsk), was the 
tongue spoken m Norway, Iceland, and the 
Hebrides down to the fourteenth century, 
but formerly the word was often apphed 
loosely to describe the Scandinavian lang- 
uages, including Swedish and Danish Unm 
about 1780 traces of Norse were still heard in 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands A man 
of Norway is a Norseman (nors' man, n) 
Smce the Norse land-holdmg system did 
not provide adequate occupation for the 
younger men of a noble family, many Norse- 
men or Vikings, as they were called, sought 
adventure on the seas, as did also the lesser 
chieftains Parts of France, Flanders, Italy, 
and Sicily were visited and conquered, 
England and Scotland also suffering tembly 
from the ravages of the Norse invaders For 
hundreds of years there were Norse kmgs of 


Dubhn The Norbemeii, or Norwegians, who 
must be distmguished from the Danes, held 
parts of Scotland until their defeat at Largs 
m 1263 

Daa Norsk, O Norse Norsk~r snortenvcL trom 
Nordisk « E norih-ish , or from Dutch noo^sch 
trom noord north, and suffix -tsch 

nortli (north), n One of the four 
cardmal pomts ot the compass, oppobite to 
the sun at midday in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere , a northern part or region , the 
north wind adj Of or relating to the north , 
situate m or towards the north , coming 
from the north adv In or towards the north 
V 7 To change or tend to move towards the 
north i; / To steer to the north of {a point) 
An abbreviated form is nor' (nor) (F nord , 
septentrional, du nord, au nord, mrerversle 
‘fiord ) 

A person on the equator lacing the setting 
sun at the time of the equmox would have 
the north directly on his right hand At 
midday an upright stick casts a shadow 
pointing due north, or m an exactly northern 
\noTth' em, ad'i ) direction, m the Northern 
Hemisphere, and due south m the Southern 
In the USA the North means that part 
of the country north of a hne laid out in 1 767 
by the English surveyors. Mason and Dixon, 
as a boundary between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, loosely serving later to denote 
the division, prior to the Civil War, between 
the Southern or “ slave states and the 
non-slave-holding Northern states 

Were it not for variation, or magnetic 
dechnation, a compass needle would point 
due north and south, that is, along a line 
running from the north to the south geo- 
graphical pole By North Bntam (n ) is meant 
Scotland, and a Nortii Briton in) is a. Scot 
A compass card is divided into thirty-two 
arts, called points North by east is the 
rst point east of north One place is north 
of another if it is situated farther north 
North-cock {n) is a Scottish name for the 
snow bunting (Plectrophanes nivalis), a 
migrant bird with black and white plumage 
mhabitmg the northern latitudes 

The north part of a country is north 
country We mean by a north-countryman 
(n), or northerner {north' em er n ), one 
who hves m northern England or m Scotland 
The Northern League {n ) is the governing 
body of professional Rugby football , it was 
founded late in the nineteenth century as the 
Northern Union (» ) 

Midway between north and easr is the 
compass pomt called north-east (« ) A 
region situate m this quarter may be called the 
north-east relatively as compared with other 
parts of a given territory A north-east [ad) ) 
or north-easterly (adj ) wmd. called a north 
easter (« ), blows from the north-east, but a 
north-easterly, north-eastern {adj ), north- 
eastward {ad) ), or north-eastwardly {ad) ) 
voyage would be one made by a ship sail mg 
north-east, that is, north-eastwardly {adv L 
or towards the north-east 
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The word northland (north' land, n ), or, 
poetically, norland (nor' land, n ), may mean 
either northern countries generally, or the 
northern part of a particular country 

Latitude north of the equator is north 
latitude (« ), and north-light In ) is the same 
as the northern-lights (w pi )t or aurora 
borealis . 

An inhabitant of Scandinavia is a North- 
man (north' man, n ) The Norsemen, or 
Vikings, are specially called Northmen 
The earth turns on an imaginary axis, at 
the north end of which is the North Pole (w ) 
This Pole was first reached on April 6th, ICJ09, 
by Commander R E Peary, the American 
explorer, who made a journey by sledge 
from the northern coast of Grant Land The 
north star (n ) is the pole-star, Polarts, one 
of the group of stars called the Little Bear 
The north-west (» ) is the compass point 
midway between north and west The w ords 
north-wester (n ), north-westerly (adj ), north- 
western (adj ), north-westward (n and adj ), 
and nortii-westwardly (adj and adv), have 
the same relation to it as the coi responding 
words already defined ha\o to north-east 
A northerly (north' cr h, adj ) wmd is one 
blowing from the north , a northerly country 
one lying relatively to the north , a vessel 
proceeding northerly (adv ) is one going 
towards the north The state of bemg noitb- 
erly is northerlmess (north' er h nes, n ) 
The North Pole is the most northern, or 
northernmost (north' em most, adj ), point of 
the globe 

A ship makes northing (ndrth' mg, n ) or 
progress towards the north, when she sails 
northward (north' ward, adv ), northwardly 
(north' ward li, adv ), or northwards (ndrth' 
wardz, adv ), that is, in a northerly direction 
Northward (n ) and northwards (n ) moan the 
northerly direction , and a normward (adj ) 
flight or voyage is one towards the north 
A north-wester (w ) is a strong wmd or gale 
blowing from the north-west 

A -S north , cp Dutch noord, G fiord, O Norse 
norther Ant n and adj South 

Nortlmmbriaxi (n6r thiim' bn a.n), n 
One who hves m Northumberland , a native 
of ancient Northumbna, the Old English 
dialect of Northumbna adj Pertaining to 
one of these distncts (F northumbnen ) 

The ancient kingdom of Northumbna ex- 
tended from the Humber to the Forth, and 
was formed by the merging of Bernicia and 
Deira, each of which had its own royal 
dynasty Ethelfnth was the first (about 605) 
to rule the united Northumbixan kingdom, 
which remained supreme among the Anglo- 
Saxon states till the death of Ecgfnth in 685 
The Venerable Bede (672-735), was a famous 
Northumbnan 

Norwegian (nor wO' j^), adj Relating 
to Norway and the people of Norway 71 A 
native of Norway , the language of the 
Norwemans (F norudgien ) 

The Norwe^an coastline is indented with 
many winding fiords, or inlets, of great 


beauty The Norw cgia ns a rc great sailoi s and 
fishermen, and in spile ol their small numbers 
have the sixth largcbt meicanlile licet in the 
world The duel Norwegian exports aie 
timber, paper, and lish 'i he modem 
Norwegian language, unlike Old Noise, is 
nearly the same as l><nnsh, closel\ related to 
Swedish and less t U^sely to ICngUsh, German, 
and Dutch 

From L L Norvcf^ia, O Norse from 

nor- noith (01, accoidiiig to some, oiiginnllv 
rock) veg-r wav, and E adj sultix -an Iho 
coast was named tiom the route lol lowed by 
coasting \cbhels 



Norwegian *— Woman of Hardioncar wraarms the 
Goatuma paouUor to that baantiful Norwavmn distnek 


nose (no/), n '1 he outstanding jsirt of the 
face between foiehead and mouth, eont«iining 
the organ ol smell , the si‘nse or the taiultv 
of smell, anything xesembling a nose in 
shape, the pointed pait of a goli-ilub 
farthest from the jiUimt, also called the 
toe , a nozzle v t 'I o smell at , to tnick bv 
scent , to touch with the nose , to push with 
or as with 1 lu^ nose t' / 'I o pex c ei\ e by smell , 
to pry , to push or lecd oiie\ wav (F , 
odorat, par/um, bev, rcni/lrr, humer, 

fluiter, avoir dunez, motu harder, tdtonner ) 

In hc*alth, the nose is ilu pniu ip4U i h«innel 
by which air is bre.itlusl into the lungs, it 
being filtered fnmi dust and thus warnnsl and 
moistened on its way to the larynx. Air 
improperly bnsithisl through the mouth 
reaches the lungs without umlergoing some 
of these iimK>rt«mt cluinges Without the 
sense of smell, wliu h is m the nose, wt should 
find it dithcult to ujipreciate the taste of 
many subslanc es 

Iho prow of *1 Ixiat is its nose, an<l luav be 
lotecicsl by an iron stnip also <<dled ,1 nos<‘ 
he bridge of a pair of spectac Us is its nose. 
A ship nosc^ its W4iy up an unknown 
channel or among lee 11<h‘s, going slowly an«l 
cdrefully A person ol weak tharact(‘r use<l 
to be descnbtxl as a nose of wax, easily 
moulded or inlluc‘nee<l , the jshnist* wms 
common well into the nmt‘teenth century , it 
was used by Disraeli, but is seldom met 
■with to-day At a meeting someone may 
count noses, that is, count the numl>er of 
people present. 
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To follow one’s nose is to go straight ahead 
One who is easily led by the nose, or in 
fluenced, may be easily duped by a swindler, 
and have to pay through the nose, or pay 
dearly, for his simpleness and credulity 
The phrase, to put someone’s nose out of 
loint, means to disconcert, upset, or supplant 
someone 

To thrust one’s nose into something means 
to meddle where mterference is uncalled for 
To turn up the nose is to be disdainful or 
show contempt One sometimes fails to see 
something even when it is, as we say, under 
one’s nose, that is, close by and in full view 



Note -~A bloodhound pomomos a keen sente of 
tmell, and it therefore tald to hate a «ood note. 

When on the road a horse eats its fodder 
from a nose-bag {n ) hung beneath its nose 
The nose-band (« ) of a bndle passes round a 
horse’s nose, and is fastened to the cheek- 
straps of the bit to prevent this getting out 
of place 

what airmen call a nose-dive (n ) is a 
sudden vertical earthward plunge of an 
aeroplane In the manoeuvre call^ looping 
the loop the first thmg the pilot does is to 
nose-dive iv t) his machine Here the 
aeroplane is made to nose-dive (v t ) bv 
design But a nose-dive may be accidental, 
owmg to the aeroplane losing n 3 ang speed, and 
may change into a spin, which, if the pilot 
cannot chedk it, may end in a crash 

A bundi of flowers, especially of sweet- 
smeUing ones, is a nos^ay (ndz' gfi, n ) Some 
bats have a curious process on the nose, 
called a nose-leaf (n ) It can be used as a 
feeler A nose-ornament (w ) is an ornament 
worn in the nose by the women, and m some 
cases the men, of some races. It usually 
takes the form of a metal nng, but bone is 
sometimes used 

The end of a microscope nearest the object 
carries a nose-piece (w ), to which the object- 
glass IS attached The word also means a 
nozzle A nose-pipe (« ) is a piece of piping 
formmg the end of another pipe or vessel 
A nose-nng (n ) is an ornament wom by some 
African and Asiatic peoples A pig’s nose-nng 


prevents it turning up the soil lo a bull’s 
nose-nng a stick is attached to enable the 
animal to be led easily , the stick prevents 
the animal from conimg too close to its leader 
Anything with a nose is nosed (nozd, adj ) 
this word IS used generally in compound 
words, such as long-nosed or short-nosed 
Anything without a nose is noseless (n5z’ 
les, ad] ) A head-wind, which blows in one’s 
face, IS colloquially called a noser (noz' er, n ) 
The rounded, overhanging edge of a stair- 
tread or step IS called nosing (noz’ mg, n ), 
and the projecting edge of a mouldmg 
the nose A large and prominent nose 
IS said to give a person a nosey (ndz' i, adj ) 
appearance, and an mquisitive nature may 
cause him to be termed nosey in another 
sense An 5 rthing which affects the nose by a 
strong or pronounced smeU is nosey, and so is 
a person who is very sensitive to bad smells 
A dog wnll sometimes nose a bone about 
for a long time before he bunes it, and a 
strange dog may come nosing in the garden 
and nose out the hidden treasure Some 
people seem to have a nose for a mystery or 
secret, and do not rest until they have un- 
earthed it, or nosed it out, as we sometimes 
say 

M E nostt, A -S noau, nasu , cp Dutch 
O H G nasa, G nose, Rus nos\ L ndsus, 
Sansk nasd Syn n Muzzle, nozzle proboscis, 
snout 

no so-. A prefix meaning relating to 
diseases (F «oso- ) 

Diseases are grouped mainly accordmg 
to their symptoms The term nosography 
(no sog' ra fi, n ) means the scientific des- 
cription, and nosology (no sol' o ji, « ) the 
classification ot, diseases This branch of 
the study of medicine may be called noso- 
logical (nos o loj' ik al, adj ) 

Combining form of Gr noi>os disease 
nostalgia (nos tS.1' ji a), n An intense 
and morbid homesickness , a longing for 
home or country (F nostcUgtet fnaX du 

^ &any young people, when they first 
leave home for any time, sufier from home- 
sicloaess or nostalgia. Among doctors this 
name is given to a form of melanchoha 
which is brought about by absence from 
home or from one's native land 

A nostalgic (nos t&l' iik, adj ) patient 
allows his thoughts to dwell so much on 
home that he becomes severely melancholic 
Gr nostos return, algos sorrow, painful long- 
mg Syn Homesickness 

nostoc (nos' tok), n A lowly form of 
water-weed belonging to the freshwater 
algae (F nostoc, nostoch ) 

Nostoc forms a greemsn jelly-hke scum 
m damp places such as garden paths m 
winter or brook stones m summer The 
common species of this weed {Nostoc com- 
muns), known as star-jelly, was formerly 
supposed to drop from tne stars It is also 
called witches’ butter 

A word arbitrarily coined by Paracelsus 



NOSTRADAMUS 


notable 


Nostradaxnus (no3 tra da' mus), n 
One who professes to foretell the future 
(F Nostradamus ) 

In 1503 there was born m the south 
of France an astrologer named Michel do 
Nostredame, who is usually called Nostra- 
damus He claimed to be able to read 
the future by means of the stars, and 
attracted the notice of many famous people 
He died in 1566, and his name has been 
applied to one who claims to be able to 
read the future 

Latinized form of F No{s)tre Dame Our Lady 
nostril (nos' tnl), n One of the two 
external opemngs of the nose (F nanne ) 
The nostrils are the gateways by which 
air enters, or should enter, the lungs 
A -S nosthyrl from nosu nose and thy ret 
hole 

nostrrim (nos' trum), n A quack 
medicine , a medicine the formula of which 
IS kept secret by the mventor or manu- 
facturer , a sham remedy , a pet scheme for 
accomphshing some social or political reform 
(F orviHan, panache ) 

At fairs and markets a quaintly-garbed 
medicine vendor is sometimes to bo seen 
roclaiming the merits of his nostrums, 
esigned to cure most of the ills that plaguo 
humanity Credulous people may purchase 
such remedies, when a little considera- 
tion would show the i^isdom of consulting 
a properly qualified medical man But 
such IS human nature, that the quack, 
especially if he has a clever tongue or a. 
venerable appearance, will sell many bottles 
of medicine or boxes of pills, and find plenty 
of people who are foolish enough to behevo 
in his claims 

Neuter sing of L nosier our, my, specially 
our own 

not (noth adv A particle expressing 
negation (F ns pas, ne point, non ) 

This word denotes prohibition, as xn “ do 
not touch " , refusal, as in ** I shall not , 


denial, as in "he is not t.le\er" borne- 
times wc drop the \owel, inscrtiiig instead 
an apostrophe in written words " he isn’t 
clever " 

The phra^ not a Itw means many, not 
a little means a good deal, and not onee or 
twice means oltcn It wo sa> a peison is 
not m it wo mean that he is altogethen m- 
lonor m some respect Ihc phrase " not 
that," signifies " it is not meant, however, 
that as in the sentence " he is a 

good cricketer, not that he has nevei been 
bowled first ball " On tlie other hand, 
" not but what " or " not but that ’* means 
nevertheless or all the same, as I can’t do 
it, not but what I should like to " Not-self 
(» ) IS a word used by theological and 
philosophical writers ior the non-ego, some- 
thing other than the conscious stdt 

In lawn-tenms, the stiikei-oiit, if un- 
prepared to receive the service, calls "Not 
ready " 

M K not (shoit loi naught), A -S nauht, 
nciwiht , (p O II C» mciviht, VxiiLh nil i, (.t nicht 

notable (no' ad) Worthy to he 

noticc'd , memorable , notonmis , con- 
spicuous , eminent , t apiible n Some- 
one of disimctiou, or woithv ot iu>te (b 
notable, teniar*! liable mimorah/e, tmtnefii, 
notable ) 

Allied was a nofable king and schoUii, 
and Cnniite is notiiblc to young people 
because ol his pretended at tempt to lom- 
mand the wa%es, which w«ks, of couis(% 
a notable {ailuxe Neverthelc^ss, t amite im- 
pressed lus little lesson notably (no' tab h, 
adv ) upon the noLibles of his < ourt, .iml 
the fawning courtiers who wislusl to fiattei 
him 

All birthdays are nofiible, but tlu notable- 
ness (nr>' IfibI nes, n ) of our t\\ent v-first is 
of a (luitc unKpic eharmter, marking as it 
doc's the entry into the full hie ol a man 
Any great or notable man may bt* ealled a 
notable or a notability (no la bil' i ti, « ) 


V 



Mohirw, whoa* B«m« wu Jmmu Baptlat* Po«««ltn to 

follow Ilia fatW • biuiikOM, Moh^ iMcamo otto of tfco nio»t notoUo of Fioaoh ploywrlshu ona ockori. 
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NOTARY 


NOTE 


and the latter word also means the quality 
of being notable 

The Assembly of Notables (w ) that we read 
oi m French history was a council of nobles 
and persons prominent in the state who, 
prior to the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, were wont to be summoned by the 
king to give him advice m times of special 
dit&culty Louis XVI summoned the 
Notables in 1787 and m 1788 The Latm 
word notabilia (n6 tk bil' 1 k, n pi ) is some- 
times used to describe notable things 

F , from L notdbtlis worthy of note, from 
notdre to mark, note, from nota a mark Syn 
adj Distinguished, emment, memorable, notice- 
able, stnkmg Ant adj Commonplace, 
insignificant, mediocre, ordmary 

notary (no' ta n), « An ofi&cial ap- 
pointed by law who certifies deeds, attests 
I^al mstruments, or administers oaths 
(F notazre ) 

His chief functions are to verify and 
attest documents A notaiy, or notary 
public (« ), as this official is caUed m full, has 
important notarial (no tar' 1 al, adj ) 
duties to perform in the witnessing of many 
solemn acts required by law, especially those 
required m shippmg and commercial transac- 
tions abroad The important office of notary 
m England is a very ancient one, and such 
officials, who are said to act notanally (no 
tar' 1 al li, adv ), are also frequently met with 
in Scotland and abroad The notary m this 
country is generally a solicitor 

O F notatre, from L noidrtus short-hand 
writer, secretary, from notare to note 

notation (no tfi' shun), n The act or 
rocess of takmg note of, or representing, by 
g^ires or signs , a system of signs or figures 
used m a science or art (F notation ) 

Notation in arithmetic, quantities and 
algebra is the use of signs to represent 
numbers or operations, signs such as 
for mstance, and — square and cube root 
marks, the symbols of multiphcation and 
division, and so on The system of 
naming numbers we use is called deamal 
notation, because wo reckon by tens In 
music we have staff notation, written on 
five horizontal hues, denotmg pitch and 
duration of sound by the position and shape 
of the signs , and the Tonic Sol-fa notation 
which does this by the use of letters and 
other symbols 

A botanist calls the leaves ot a planu 
notate (no' tkt, adj ) if they are marked 
with spots or lines of a different colour 
F , from L notdttd (acc markmg, 

noticing, from notdtus, p p of notare to mark 
notch, (noch), n A small cut , a V- 
shaped mck or indentation , a narrow gorge 
between mountains v t To cut notches 
m , to fix by means of notches (F cocke, 
entatUe, defile, pas, entailler) 

For many centimes wooden taUies or 
sticks cut with notches were used to record 
numbers and accounts The tally was 
differently notched to distmguish pounds. 


shillings and pence, and after the sticx had 
been spht lengthw ise down through the 
notches both parties to a transaction kept 
one half for comparison When the halves 
were placed side by side it could be seen 
that the notches corresponded on both 
In the \eTy early dajs of cricket the 
score was kept by cuttmg notches in a 
piece of wood We still speak of the runs 
made by a batsman as notches, or say that 
he has notched such-and-such a number 
The name notchwmg (noch' wing, n ) is 
given to some kinds of moths wnth in- 
dented wings An arrow has a notched 
^ocht, adj ) end, to fit the bowstrmg 
The edge of an axe or knife becomes notchy 
(noch' 1, adj ), or nicked, with use 
Ap^rently for an assumed otch, from O F 
oche (F hoche) cut of a tall>, the aspirate bemg 
due to a confusion with hocher to jerk N m 
notch may perhaps be accounted for by a 
connexion with nock, or may be the second letter 
of an transferred, an otch becoming a notch (cp 
newt = an ewt) Syn « Indentation, mck 



Not#. — Enthui i ««Hc yoiin« sehoUx* makins drawm«a 
and notes at tJbte Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


note (n 5 t), n A mark or sign of identity ; 
a characteristic or distmgui^ing feature; 
a token , a short or mformal letter , a 
brief explanation or comment , a memoran- 
dum , a diplomatic commumcation , a 
written acknowledgment of debt, or promise 
to pay a sum of money, repute, imporc- 
ance, distinction, notice, attention, the 
sign that represents a musical sound, or 
the sound itself, a piano-key, the charac- 
teristic sound produced a bird , a 
mode of expression v t To take notice 
of, to [pay attention to , to set down or 
record , to annotate (F stgne, trait, note, 
commentatre, wot, mdmotre, renom, ton, 
touche, noter, remarquer, icouter, cunstaUr, 
consigner, commenter ) 
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NOTHING 


NOTICE 


We take written notes of a lecture, and of being non-existent The term nothmgism 
make mental notes of sights and sounds (nuth' mg izin, n ) denotes the same as 
which strike us, or of any mcidcnt of note, nihilism A nothingarian (nfith ing ar' i 
when on a nature-study ramble tlirough the an, n) is a person ^^ho has no religious or 
lanes or meadows To a fnend we may political bclicls, an<l tins state of mind is 

I ust scnbble a brief note, or notelet (n5t' nothmgarianism (ntith mg ar' i an i/m, n ) 

et, »), but to a person we know less well Nothingarian {ac/j ) mt\uis cither without 

we' would write a more formal letter A boliels or without definite aims 

merchant sends a delivery note with goods, hrom I*: jw (adj ) and tJnni* S\n « Cipher, 

and the recipient usually signs a receiving naught Ant it \m thing, something 
note each of these is a short and concise 
memorandum or brief record which showa 
the essential particulars of the transaction 
The signs which mdicate musical notes 
are the semibreve, minim, crotchet, quaver, 
semiquaver, demisemiquaver, and hcim- 
demisemiquaver, the first being the longest, 
and each succeeding one bemg half the 
length of the precedmg According to their 
position on the stave they denote sounds of 
different musical pitch 
The notes or keys of a piano actuate the 
hammers, which, by striking wires, cause 
the instrument to give out notes A bird 
may be recognized by its note or call A 
quarrelsome speaker may introduce a note 
of discord mto what was previously a peace- 
ful discussion , he may be said to strike 
a discordant note by ms utterance 
A man or deed of note, or one noted 
(nat' ed, adj ), is distinguished or remark- 
able in some way , noteworthy (nat' wSr 
ihi, adi ) means the same, and noteless N©t»c® —A wAnUnc notice at the ton of an otealator 

latter word has been used to mean voice- 
less, unmusical, or discordant notice (no' tis), » lnform*ition , wnin- 

A notebook (n) is a book m which one mg , intimation , a paper, etc . giving 

enters notes or memoranda, and a note-case information or directions , formal azininuico- 

(» ) a pocket book or case to hold currency ment , an account in a newspaper or 

notes or bank-notes A reporter or a steno- penodical of a book, play, etc , observation , 

grapher may be called a noter (ndt' 6r, n ) or need , regard , attention v t To obstTvc , 

note-taker A note of hand («) is another to take hood of, to remark upon {V avis, 

name for a promissory note Notepaper averttssenient, annonce, notice, obsenmtton. 

In ), means the small sized letter paper used attention, prendre connatssance, remarqncr ) 

for private correspondence At railway stations aio dinpldycsl n<>tiLC«s 

ME note, from F note, from L nota mark, regarding the train services, amt a traveller 

sign, note Syn n Annotation, bill, mark, who does not my heed to. or t*ik<j notiteoi, 

memorandum, sign these intimations will have only himself 

no thing (niith' mg), n Naught, not to blame if he takes a wrong tram We may 

anythmg, non-existence, something en- be called upon at short notice, that is, with 

tirely unimportant , a cipher adv In no vctv little warning, to make a sjx*ech 

way , in no degree , not at all (F rten, An omjdoyer givtis a worknitin notice 
niant, du tout, atKnmement, nuLlement) to leave his employment, a landlonl gives 
A mere nothing is a tnfle, something that a tenant notice to <[uit prenus<'H, either by 

need not be noticed Next to notbmg means sending him a formal written notice, or by 

almost notbmg, and if a project comes word of mouth A warning notice posted 

to nothing it has turned out a failure or up on pnvate land tells us that ** tresp,isserH 

resulted m naught To make notbmg of will be piosecuted A new Iniok or play 
a thmg means either to be unable to under- may receive favoumblc notice m a news- 
stand it or else to make light of it When we paper, and a play which tlic reviewer or 

use the expression, there is nothing for it critic thought unworthy of notice might 

but surrender, we mean that there is no be the subject of an iinfavoumble notice 

alterative left , We are glad, perhaps, if a mistake wo 

The chemical symbol HaO denotes nothing have made is brought to our notice, and if 
else than water , a remarkable statement we busy ourselves in malung house or garden 

m^be merely, or notbmg else but, the truth tidy, we feel disappointed if our elders do 

The wOTd noihm^ess (nfith' mg n^, n ) not notice it and commend us A sudden 

means utter insignificance or the condition change m the temjperature attracts our 
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notice, or is noticeable (u5' tis abl, a^j ), and 
we say it has grown noticeably (no' tis 
ab li, adv ) colder, or warmer, as the case 
be 

F notice, from L ndtitia knowledge, being 
known, from ndtus known, p p ol noscere to 
know Syn n Announcement, attention, 
mtelligence, regard, warning v Heed, note, 
observe, perceive, remark Ant v Disregard 
Ignore, neglect, overlook 

notify (no' ti fl), u < To make known , 
to give notice to , to declare or publish 
(F faire part de, annoncer ) 

Railway and steamship companies notify, 
or publish, coming changes m their time- 
tables In times of national emergency 
the government issues proclamations to 
notify everybody of certam things that 
have to be done or that may not be done, 
as the case may be 

Certain infectious diseases are notifiable 
(n6' ti fi abl, adj ), cases must be notified or 
declared as soon as suspected , a notification 
(no ti fi ka' shun, n ) bemg sent to the local 
authorities 

F notifier, Irom L nShficare, from ndtus 
known, and -jicdre facere) to make (E fy 
through F -fier) Syn Announce, declare, 
inform, intimate, publish Ant Conceal, 
suppress, withhold 

notion (no' shfin), An idea , an 
opinion , a scheme or 
device , m philosophy, 
a general concept , a 
whim or inclination 
(F td^e, expidtent, in- 
vention, concept, li4bte ) 

We call that which is 
known about something 
or which IS thought 
about it a notion 
Thought in the mmd 
takes the form of 
notions, that is, con- 
cepts or ideas The 
word IS very often 
used colloquially to 
mean a whim, fanciful 
idea, or fantastic theory 
In America any httle 
knick-knack, useful 
article, or ingenious httle 
invention is described 
as a notion 

A man given to 
notions, who is alwa 3 rs 
propounding fanciful and 
imaginary schemes, may 
be desenbed as a notional (n6' shun dl, ad;} ) 
man Notional also means abstract, specu- 
lative, or relating to notions Grammatically, 
notional is used to distingmsh verbs which 
express a complete idea irom verbs which 
are only auxiliary “ Wept m he wept " 

IS a notional verb, but ** is ** m “he is 
weepmg “ is only an auxihary Notionally 
(no shun &1 h, adv ) — like notional, a word 
httle used — means m a notional way, 
speculativoly 
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F,fromL r0U0{3JCc -dr~en,\, p 

of noscere to know, lot gno~sce,e cp Gr 
skein and E h* oxj Syn Concept on, fa , 
idea, op nion whim 

noto- A prefix meaning on, m, or relatin" 
to the back or dorsal region 

Some primitive fishes, such as the am- 
phioxus, ha\e a notochord {no' to kord, n ), 
that is, a spine-hke band of cartilage which 
takes the place of the vertebral column 
characteristic of higher animals 
Combining form of Gr ndton back 
Notogaea (no to ]5' a), n A geo- 
graphical division used by zoologists in 
describing the distribution of animus 
This term mcludes Australia, New Zea- 
land, and America south of Mexico The 
region corresponds roughly to the Neotropical 
and Australian divisions of Sclater, and 
contains some of the strangest animals 
known to men 

Gr notos south, gaia earth, land 
Notonecta (no to nek' ta), n A genus 
of aquatic insects, mcludmg the water- 
boatman {Notonecta glauca) (F notonecte ) 
The Notonecta, or back-swimmers, are 
bugs some of which are so shaped that they 
can swim back downwards on or under 
the water, the ndged back acting as a land 
of keeled boat The water-boatman is a 
bvely insect common on 
ponds, where it propels 
itself along by means of 
two long, flattened 
bristly legs, which act 
as oars 

Gr noto- back, ndktes 
swimmer [nSkhein swim) 
notoxious (no t6r' i 
us), adi Widely known 
or talked about , evi- 
dent (F infdme, insigne, 
notoire, mamfeste ) 

This word is now 
general^ used in a bad 
sense Good deeds make 
a man famous , evil 
deeds make him notor- 
ious The stir such as is 
caused by a crime brings 
notoriety (nd t6 ri' e ti, 
n }, not fame, to the 
cnmmal The state of 
bemg notorious is notor- 
iousness (no tor' i us ii6s, 
n ) Kmg John was a 
notoriously (no tdr' i us 

li, adv ) bad ruler 

F notoire, L nOtCnns manifest, literally making 
known, from n6tus known, p p of noscere to know 
Syn Egregious, undeniable, unquestionable 
notomis (n6 tor' ms), n A genus of 
birds allied to the rails and coots, recentlv 
hving in New Zealand, but now rare and 
probably extinct 

One species bears the name of Mantell's 
gallmule, or Notomis Mantelh, after the 
naturalist who first desenbed it. The 



NOTOTHERITJM 


novel 


not onus was like the coot, but much laigcr , 
It had short wmgs, usdless for flight, and its 
legs were adapted for runnmg swiftly 
Or nofos south, and orws bird 
nototheriuzn (not o th 6 r' i um), 7i An 
extinct group of giant marsupials, or pouched 
animals, formerly hving m Australia 

Gr notos south, and -therium (= Gi the* ton 
beast 

Notus (n 6 ' tus), n The south wind 
(F Noii4$ ) 

By the ancients the wmds were associated 
with special tutelary deities, and Notus, son 
of Astraeus, was the god of the south wind 
Gr not7^ south wind 

notwithstanding (not vnth st^nd^ ing), 
prep In spite ot adv Nevertheless 
conj Although (F malgrdi nonobstani 
ndanmotns ioutefens ) 

Whether in the extreme cold of the lati- 
tudes near the poles, or m the overpowonng 
heat of the tropics, exploration is attended 
by great discomfort and very real danger , 
but, notwithstanding privations and ex- 
tremity of peril, brave and adventurous men 
are ever ready to probe the mysteries of 
unknown regions Many such expeditions 
take their toll m human lives, but the task 
oi exploration goes on notwithstanding 
Oiiginally pres p of tuithsioMd (v ) and picfix 
not Syn prep Despite adv Howovoi, 
nevertheless, still, yet 

noTi^at (noo' ga), n A vanety of sweet- 
meat made with nuts and sugar (F nougat ) 
This IS a soft, creamy sweet, m making 
which almonds or other nuts are boiled with 
sugar 

h , Provencal from assumed L L nucdtunit 
Irom L nvLx (acc nucem) nut 
nought (nawt) Tins is another spelling 
of naught See naught 

nouxnenon (non' me non), n The under- 
lying reality which gives nse to a phenomenon , 
*i reality as perceived by the mind pi 
noumena (nou’ me na) (F noumdne ) 
Whatever appears to our senses, whether 
real, or — ^Iike the mirage — unreal, is a 
phenomenon The reality, which givos rise 
to it, is called by philosophers a noumenon 
Ihus, while the idea of the earth's movements 
is noumenal (nou' me ndl, adj ), the sun's 
apparent movement is a phenomenon We 
are convinced noumenally (nou' me nal h, 
adv ) that the apparent movement of the sun 
IS really due to the daily rotation of the earth 
Gr nownenon somotnmg perceived, neuter 
pres p p ot noetn to perceive, apprehend 

noun (noun), n A word used as the name 
of any person or thmg, a substantive (F 
wow, substanHf) 

In grammar, the part of speech that names 
<inything — hvmg or not hvmg — or any 
person or place, is the noun There are many 
diflerent Sands of nouns— common, proper, 
collective, concrete, abstract, verbal, etc. 
An account of them is given m volume I, 
es XXIX to xxxii 

F non, noun, iium (P nom), from L 
name, noun 


nourish, (nflr' isli), v i To feed , to 
furnish with the moans oi life and health 
to sustain , to maintain , to strengthen , to 
foster, to cherish (F noitrnr, mainiemr, 
aider, cJuriv , ^ouicm> ) 

It is the instinct ot a mothci to nourish her 
child Milk IS an excellent lot in of nourish- 
ment (ntir' ish inent, n ) for children, and 
may Iheiefort be described as a \ery good 
nourisher (nfir' ish er, « ) 

Food nourishes and sustains the body, 
giving it nourishment In a iigurative sen^, 
a person is said to nourish a grievance when 
he makes the most of some such trouble, 
and to nouiish ill- feelings about another if 
he fosters or harlxiurs uncharitable thoughts 
about the latter 

MF 92ori&t}i, trom i') h norns^ant, 

pies p norrir to iiouiish. h aottyrir, L 
mttrlre to nouiish, iced Syn theiish feed, 
foster, maiutam, supi,)oit Ant Destroy, 
neglect, starve 

nous (nous), n Mmd, intt llect , wit, 
common sense (F c*tprit, intilUgeiice ) 
Oiigmally this Gretk woul was used by 
philosophers ior the highc*st forms oi thtmght, 
especially ol in\tntivL oi cieativo ability 
Now, howe\er, it is often used in a facetious 
or humorous way to denote clexexness or 
smartnc‘ss • 

Gr tioH't mm<l, mtellect, icastm Syn 
C ommon sc nse, gumption 



MoreL— Ck»rlette Brottt4t wrttloi; ** J*n« Eyr«,*' the 
novel which hroucht her feme 


novel (nov' ^1), adj. New , recent , 
strange n A long story written in prose, 
depicting imaginary diameters and their 
actions ; an lulditlon to a code of laws, 
especially one made by the 3<'mpen>r 
Justinian (a p 4 ^ 3 - 565 ) (F, nouveau, 

ricent; roman, noveUeit ) 

Now, fresh, or novel things excite our 
curiosity and generally appeal to us The 
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NOVEMBER 


NOW 


chaxm of many things hes in their novelty 
(nov' el ti, n), and freshness A novelty m 
tojre means a new kind of toy 

The Cyropaedia,'* written more than 
two thousancf years ago by the Greek 
historian Xenophon, in which was embodied 
the author's idea of education, is sometimes 
regarded els a novel It was, however, very 
unlike the modem novel, which must have 
a plot of some kmd, and usually follows the 
fortunes of its chief characters through 
a senes of adventures and happenings 

Daniel Defoe (1659-1731), author of 
“ Robmson Crusoe," was almost the earhest 
English novelist (nov' el 1st, n ), or wnter 
of novels Other famous novelists are Field- 
ing, Samuel Richardson, Scott, Jane Austen, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Geoige Eliot, Meredith, 

R L Stevenson, and Hardy The novelette 
(nov el et', « ) is a short novel, longer than 
the " short story " of a maga2ine Another 
kind of novelette is a short, musical piece 
dealing with a romantic theme 

Anything like a novel is novelish (nov' el 
ish, adj ) Among the novehstic (nov el is' 
tik, adj ) work that an author may do is 
to novelize (nov' el iz, v t), or make a novel 
out of, a play or mcident Ihe process of 
doing this is novelization (nov el I za' shun, 

« ) 

The Novels, or New Constitutions, of 
Justmian were supplementary laws pro- 
mulgated by the Emperor after his great Code 
had been completecf, and that is why they 
were so named 

O F novel, Irom L novellu^, dun of novus 
new Syn adj I’J'resh, modem, new, recent, 
unusual « Romance, story Ant Common, 
hackneyed, old, stale 

Novezxiber (no vem' ber), n The eleventh 
month of the year (F novembye) 

The name is derived from the Latin novem, 
meaning nine, November bemg the ninth 
month of the Roman year 

novercal (no v$r' kal), adj Like, relating 
to, or befitting a stepmother (F de 
mar dire ) 

L noveredUs 01 of like a stopmothci {noverca, 
probably fiom vovus new) 

novice (nov' is), w A beginner , one 
new in any business or undertaking , an 
incxpciienced person , one entering a re- 
hgious house on probation (F novice ) 

A boy who has just begun to learn cricket, 
or a girl -who has just taken up hockey is a 
novice When a boy begins office work he 
feels very much of a novice lor the first 
week or so, until the strangeness wears off 
and he begins to know his duties The name 
is specially applied to a man or woman 
who enters a religious house intending to 
become a monk or nun Dunng the period 
of probation, before the final vows are taken, 
such persons are known as novices, and their 
noviceship (nov' is ship, n ) or novitiate (no 
vish' X at, n) may last some years The 
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quarters which the novices inhaoif are also 
called a novitiate or no\nceship 
F , from L novTciitt 7iot;Vii s ne-w, in L L a 
notice, from nouns ne\\ Syn Tegmner, 
postulant, probationer t\ro Ant Adept, 
expert, master 



Novice — Miobeel Faraday* to whoso seniua we owe 
tho lecret of matnoto olacAne mdueboo, workins 
as a nonce at bookbrndiny 


novocame (no' v6 kan), n A drug 
derived from cocaine and used to produce 
msensibility to pain m a part of the body 

Novocame is what doctors call a local 
anaesthetic, that is, it is a drug which, when 
injected into the body, renders the adjoimng 
nerves incapable of feeing pain 

Modem chemical term compounded of novo- 
(combming form of L novus new), and cocaine 
See cocaine 

now (nou), adv At tho present time , 
in the present circumstances , at once conj 
Since , seeing that n The present time 
(F ma%ntenant, tout de suxte, or done, 
present ) 

In tne gardemng column of our daily 
newspaper we read that now is the time to 
sow certain seeds, or that certain fiowers 
should now be planted out " Bnng me the 
watering-can now " means " bnng it at 
once " R W Emeison, m his " Society and 
Solitude," wntes "An everlastmg Now 
reigns m nature " 

We use the word with other shades of 
meaning Refemng to a change of plans, 
ensuing on some nappenmg or other, we 
sometimes say " now (m these circum- 
stances) I shall not take my hohdays until 
September " 

In " he had now come to the end of his 
journey," it refers to a particular time in the 
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past Again, it may begm an explanation 
^ Now Barabbas was a robber,** or it may 
be used as a caution, or remonstrance, as in 
“ Come now 1 ** or, “ Now behave yourself ' 
Using the word as a conjunction we may say 
* now that you have arrived we will begin 
linner,’* or “ now July is here we may 
expect hot weather ** 

He has gone out now, or just now 
means he went out but a few moments ago 
Great snowstorms occur in this country now 
and then, or now and again, that is, from time 
ro tune 

We sometimes find ourselves faced with 
circumstances in which something must be 
done now or never , we must act at the 
moment or the chance will be gone fox ever 

The word nowaday (nou' a da, adj ), mean 
mg of the present time, is seldom used People 
use motor-cars a great deal nowadays (nou* 
a daz. adv ) 

Indo European word A -S 9 tH and in many 
other languages , cp L nuftc, Gi nUn, Sansk 

HU 

nowel (n6 el*), tnier A word that com^ 
in Christmas carols as a shout of joy (F 
noel ) 

The word came to us from France and, by 
its derivation, reminds us of the birth of the 
baviour 

O F no{u)fil See noel 

nowbere (n6* hwar), adv Not anywhere , 
in, at, or to no place (F nulle paH ) 

In a weU-'known romance, Samuel Butler 
(1835-1902) described an ideal countryor state, 
ancl smee nowhere did such a state exist, he 
called It Erehwon, which is nowhere " 
written backwards A bhnd alley leads 
nowhere When we are far from a place, or 
from success, we say we are nowhere near it, 
and a horse that is badly beaten in a race 
comes m nowhere 

In the Second Book 
of Kmgs S5), we 
read tl^t Gehazi de- 
clared that be had 
gone no whither (nd* 

TiwifA er, adv), or 
nowhere, but Elisha 
knew that he was 
nowise (nd' wiz. adv ), 
or in no way. speak- 
ing the truth No 
whither and nowise 
are seldom used 

A -S nahttdir, from 
not, and kwdir where 
\NT Anywhere, every 
where, somewhere 

noxious (nok' 
shus), adj Hurtful , 
harmful , permcious , 
destructive , m 1 s - 
chievous (F nutstble, 
pernicieux ) 

Noxious gases are not necessarily unpleas- 
ant to the smell — a characten&tic which adds 
to the noxiousness (nok* shus nes, n ), ox 
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harmiulnesb, of some of them An evil- 
smelling gas is very easily detected, but many 
poisonous gasses aie totally imperceptible 
to tho smell 01 taste, so that they may act 
noxiously (nok shus h. adv ) on a person 
nilhoul his being aware of it at hrst 

L noMits haiiniul txoni noia hum, hurt, irom 
not tie to hmt cp meute to kill Syn 
H aimful, nuLsomt, peinicious unpleasant 
noyade (nwa >ad*), n A wholesale 
drowning of piisoners, as during the Reign 
of Terror in trance (h novads ) 

At the height of the French Revolution 
there was an orgy of slaughter Ihoiisands 
of people who were suspected of not being 
in favour of the Republic wcie condemned to 
tiie guillotine But that process was too slow 
for some of the exticmists, ami at Nantes, 
w here man> pi isonei s w ere aw ait mg execution 
in 170 the novaclts took place Their 
originator was J U Cariitr, a mcmbei of the 
National Convention His method was to 
pKice a number of prisciners in tx. slup, 
ostensibly lor dLpoitation, and then to have 
t lie vessel sc uttlecl 

Iweniv-live of these * vertic,al deporta 
tions * took place, and no less than sixteen 
thi>us.inU people w^ere put to cUath by the 
nov^^-di*? and other t\iu •> ot wholestile execu- 
tion tountcn.incul bv Cainer l-titei in the 
same voai the originator ot tire noyades 
liimsclf mot his death at the guillotine 

h hum to diowii, L nitthv to kill, with 
sell IX -ade 

noyau (nwa V 6';, « Acoitiuu made with 
bninay llavouuM.1 with ontnge pool, bitter 
almonds, etc (F noyau ) 

OK n«(i)i*/ (k Hn\au) piojK^rly a iruit stone or 
kernel, from L nitciVi^ like a nut, from nux (acc 
nuG-cm) nut 

uozzle (no2* 1), n The eiul-picce of a 
pipe, hose, etc , a 
s]>out , the inuszlc-end 
ot a gun (F rose, bee ) 
1 he hole in the 
norrleof a liosc-pipo is 
smaller than the inside 
of tho pi}ic, and so 
increases the force of 
the water directed 
through it. 1 he term 
nozzle IS a.ppiK*d by 
mechanics to vanous 
proJ«*ctmg ends or 
parts 

AI h nosei, nozte A 
dim aiuoite 

nuauce (nu aas*), 

A delicate gr<idatioii 
m colour, tone, or 
musical expiession ; a 
slight or very delicate 
degree of difference 
in opmion, feeling, etc 
(X^ nuance ) 

Nuances in colour are delicate shadings or 
[radations in tone from the lightest to the 
Larkest, while, in music, nuances are fine 
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shades of expression more delicate thaji those 
indicated by the various marks on the 
prmted music When we speak of social 
and pohtical nuances we mean subtle or 
fine distinctions in the way m which things 
tre done or expressed 

F from nuer to shade (colours, etc ), trom nue 
cloud, L niib&s 

nul> (ntib), n A small lump , a knob , 
the point or gist 

This IS chiefly used in dialect, lor insiance, 
a nub of coal, or a nub, that is, a Knob, 
on a tree In America the pomt or gist 
of a matter is sometimes called the nub of it 
A nubble (ntib' 1, n ) means a small lump or 
knob We feel uncomfortable if we sit on 
a nubbly (nhb' h, adj ) chair, that is, one 
with many nubbles 

Variant ot knob 

nubile (nu' bil), adj Of a woman, old 
enough to be married , marriageable (F 
nubile ) 

L ninths fit to marry, from nUtbere to marry 
(ol the woman) 

nucellus (nu sel' us), n The vital part 
of the cellular tissue forming the ovule of a 
plant (F nucelle ) 

That part of a seed which forms a new 
plant is cradled and nourished within the 
nucellus 

Modern L dim of L mtx (acc nuc-em) nut 

nucbal (nu' kal), adj Relating to the 
nape of the neck (F de la nuque ) 

This anatomical term is used chiefly m 
connexion with the tendons and muscles 
of the neck In man the nuchal tendons 
appear as two ridges runmng from skull to 
backbone 

From L L nucha nape of the neck, dpmal 
cord, Irom Arabic nukhd' sx^mal marrow 



Nacivorou*. — The nut-hatch may ha dacenbad as 
a nucxverous bird beeauaa it faads on nuts. 


nuciferous (nu sif' or us), adj Bearing 
nuts miGipre ) 

The beech ib a nuciferous or nut-beanng 
tree In botany, a nut-shaped part is said 
to be nuexform (nfl' si fdrm, adj ) The 
squirrel and the nut-hatch are nucivorous 
(nu siv' o rus, adj )--in other words they are 
^ven to eating nuts Another example is 
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the bird ol the crow famil}* called the 
nut-cracker or nucifrage (nu' si fraj o , 
which feeds on nuts and also on the seeds 
of cone-bearing trees This ^>ird occurs in 
Europe and Asia, and occasional!;^ \ isits 
England The scientific name of the genus 
IS Nucifraga 

L nuLi- (Irom nux nut), and E -jetovc from 
L ferre to bear produce 



nucleus (nu' kle us), n In a cell, the 
main body, usually situated centrally, which 
controls growth and action , a cenlral pait 
round which other parts gather or grow , 
a kernel , a centre or starting-point of 
growth or activity , the bright condensed 
part m the head of a comet pi nuclei 
(nu' kle i) (F noyau, ntudhis) 

The microscope shows us that the cells of 
plants and animals contain a nucleus, or 
nue'ear (nu' kle ar, adj J^body, of denser and 
more active material These cells are there- 
fore described by scientists as bemg nucleated 
(niS' kle at ed, adj ), that is, provided with 
a nucleus In the nucleus may be a smaller 
nucleus, known as the nucleolus (nu kl6 6 
lus, n ) — pi nucleoli (nfl klS' 6 li) Nuclei 
so furnished axe said to be nucleolated (nu' 
kle o IS, ted, adj ) or provided with a nucleolar 
(nu klS' o lar, adj ) body 

A piece of wire dipped mto a saturated 
solution of alum becomes a nucleal (nu' 
kle al, adj ) or nucleary (nu' kle a n, adj ) 
centre, around which crystals of alum 
collect The wire serves to nudeate (nu' kle 
at, vt) the alum, that is, to form it into a 
nucleus, and the alum itself is said to nucleate 
{vt) 

A monastery or a castle m the Middle 
Ages was a nucleus around which people 
built their houses and formed a village 
An ongmal idea may be the nucleus of an 
epoch-making book The head or bright 
part of a nucleated comet contains a still 
brighter portion — the nucleus 
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nuisance 


The shell-fish called a nucleobranch (nu' 
kle o br&ngk, «) has its gills in a tuft at 
the lower part of the back instead of in a 
long row as in most molluscs It has a 
thin vertical foot and swims in the open 
sea The nucleobranch {adj ) molluscs oe- 
long to the order havmg the scientific 
name, Nucleobranchiata 

L nucleus (*=» nuculeus) small nut, kernel 
from n%ix (acc nucem) nut 

ziiLCule (nil'' kill), ft A small, hard, nut- 
like seed or fruit , a nutlet 
L nucula small nut 

nude (nud), ctdj Naked , bare , un- 
covered . of a contract, made without 
consideration, and consequently void n An 
undraped figure m painting or sculpture 
(F nit, fiu^ ww, acad^ynie ) 

The ancient Greeks knew that the human 
body was one of the most beautiful of all 
created things They loved to have their 
athletes sculptured nudely (nud" li, ado), 
that IS, m the stato of nudeness (nud' ncs, n ) 
or nudity (nu' di ti, n ) in which they per- 
formed their feats One of the best known 
of such nudes is the statue called the 
Discobolus (discus-thrower), by Myron, a 
famous Athenian sculptor This represents 
an athlete in the nude, that is, in an un- 
draped state, po sed to hurl the discus (see 
illustration on page iiqS) 

When a lawyer speaks of a nude contract 
he means an agreement which is void 
because there is no consideration — that is, 
the person to whom the promise is made 
does not do or refrain from doing anything 
in return for the promise 

I- niidits, naked for nogwod'- akin to E naked 
Syn adj Exposed, naked, uncovered, un- 
draped. undressed Ant adj Ooveri.d, draped, 
dressed, unexposed 

nud^e (niij), vt To poke or push 
gently with the elbow v t To give 
such a push n A gentle push with the 
elbow (F pousser du coude , coup d$ 
coude ) 

When people relish the humour of a 
situation and do not wish to call attention 
to their amusement, they sometimes nudge 
each other slyly, instead of speaking On 
the other hand, we may nudge an unob- 
servant fnend, or give him a nudge, to 
draw his attention to something 

Perhaps connected with Noiw dialect nugga 
to push, Swed dialect nogga, cp Sc fuklge 
pusn 

nugatory (nu" gd. to n), adj Of no 
importance , trifling , worthless , useless , 
of no avail (F sans importance, fnvole, 
sans vateur, futile ) 

A treatise on any subject by an unqualified 
writer is nugatory or worthless Durmg 
the eighteenth century the activities of 
smugglers made the British excise laws 
almost nugatory, or useless 
From L nUgdtSrtus, from nUgdtus p p of, 
to play the fool, tnfle, from nUgae (pi) 


tiillcs, noiisenssc S^N Futile, nicUectual 
insignificant, iiunlul, valueless Ant EUect- 
ual, elhcacioiia important, opcrati\e, vahd 

niigger (nilg" ci), n A hea\ily built 
boat used on the Upper Nile Other forms 
are nuggar (nhg" ar). noggur (nog' ur' 

These broad-bcAmocl boats arc used tor 
carrying cargo or for transporting trooiis 
Native name 

nugget (nug' 6t), /j A lump of native 
metal, especially of gold , a lump of any 
substance (F pt pile ) ^ 

Only a small part ol the world’s gold is 
found in the form of nuggets or natural 
masses of metal The origin ot nuggets is 
puzzling No lumps of niotal of any size 
are ever found in aunterous veins, and it is 
supposed that nodes of gold in alluvial 
deposits giadunlly increase m size owing to 
particles of gokl adhering to them, until 
they take the form ol nuggets 

T'hc latgt*st gold nugget yet found was the 
Welcome Nugge^t, obtained at Hakcry IIill 
Ballarat, Australm, m 1858 It weighed 
about two thons*ind two hundred ounces 
and was woith o\(.r ten thousand pounds 
l*trhaps from j)ro\mchil %iitg lump, and akm 
to knag 



nmsazico (nu" sAns), « That which 
annoys or imtatos , an offensive or trouble- 
some person, action, or thing , anything 
causmg annoyance, inconvenience or injury 
to another (F. peste, fldtiu, domniage, 
d^gcU, ordures ) 

A smoky fire continually burning in a 
neighbouring ganlen would l>c a nuisance, 
and the person who kept it burning might 
also be called a nuisance If he could not 
be persuaded to abate or stop the nuisjince, 
or to allow us to do so, then the fire wouhl 
be a nuisance in a legal sense, and wo could 
go into a court of law and ask to have the 
nuisance stopped 
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When we are m a hurry it is a nuisance 
to be delayed by slow-moving trafiSLc, and on 
a holiday wet weather is a nuisance 
Some people delight in making nuisances 
of thems^ves by spoiling other people's 
enjoyment 

M E n usance, O F nuisance a hurt, irotn 
nutsant, pres p of mure to hurt, L nocere to 
hurt, injure Syn Affliction, annoyance, 
bane, pest, plague Ant Benefit, blessing 
debght. gratification, pleasure 

null (nlil), adj Of no legal force , in- 
valid , of no value , havmg no character 
or expression , amountmg to nothing , 
non-existent (F nul, invcUtde ) 

A will made by anyone before marriage 
rendered null and void by his marriage 
The words null and void are synonyms, 
and, as employed m this phrase, they give 
emphasis to the fact that whatever they 
describe is absolutely without legal or 
bmdmg force A null countenance is one 
without expressiveness or individuality 
The doldrums, or calm zone where the 
trade winds meet and neutralize each other, 
has been described by geographers as the 
null-belt (n ) 

F nul, from L nuUus, not any ( « ne not, 
ullus any) 


nuJlah (nfiF a], n A term used in India 
for a watercourse, a ravmo, or a stream 
In India there are many nullahs that 
have been dried up by the great heat of 
the sun During the rainy season they 
are filled with escaping torrents of water 
Hindi n^ld watercourse 
nuUa-nuILa (nfil'’ a ntll' fi), n A 
heavy, hard-wood club used by the Austra- 
lian aborigines 

The abongines are able to knock down 
birds by hurling their nulla-nuUas at them 
ziuLUaxy (nfil" i fS), v t ^To make void 
or of no elfect , to cancel , to efface (F 
annul er, rdvoquer) 

The House of Lords and the Court ot 
Chancery, which are the highest courts in 
the British Empire, sometimes nullify the 
judgments of ordinary courts Ii the 
British navy were not lyell supplied with 


bases and coaling-stations in all parts of 
the world, its power of policing the ocean 
highway s and protecting shipping w ould 
be nullified or rendered useless 

In the history of the United States 
certain people have held the vie^v that 
a state has the right to nullify general 
laws or refuse, if necessary, to allow them 
to be enforced within the state A person 
who holds this belief is specially known as a 
nulhfier (nfiF i fl er, m ), a term ordmanly 
meaning one who nullifies The act of making 
null or of no effect is termed nullification 
(niil 1 fi ka' shun, n ) It produces a state 
of mvalidity called nullity (ntil' i ti, « ) 
This word is used chiefly in a legal sense A 
thing or person of no account may be called 
a nullity, which also means a state of 
nothingness 

There is a variety of seaweed called the 
nullipore (n1il' i p5r, « ), which has the 
ower of secreting lime It is a useful plant 
ecause it covers rocks along the shore 
with a hard incrustation preservmg them 
as natural breakwaters, wmch protect the 
shore in some measure from erosion 

F nulhfier, from L L nulUficdre literally to 
esteem lightly, from«M//i;s none, -fiedre {== facere) 
to make (E -fy through F -fier) Syn Annul, 
cancel, invalidate Ant Authenti- 
cate, confirm, vahdate 

numb (ntim), adj Robbed of 
feeling or power to move , stupe- 
fied V i To make numb , to 
deaden (F engourdt , engourdtr ) 
Cold sometimes makes the 
fingers numb, and great terror 
or distress may numb the mind, 
producing a state of numbness 
(nfim' nes, n ) In such a state, 
a person acts numbly (ntim' Ii, 
adj ), that is, m a slow, stupefied 
manner, if his mmd is numbed, 
or handles things numbly, if his 
fingers are numbed with cold 
The electric ray or torpedo 
fish, which IS able to give 
paralysing electric shocks, is 
sometimes called the numb-fish (n ) An 
electric shock administered by a large 
specimen m good condition is capable of 
paralysing for the time bemg the arms 
of a powerful man 

M E nome for nofnen seized, p p of mmen 
to take, deprive of feeling, A -b mman, p p 
numen , cp G benommen numb, giddy, p p adj , 
O Norse nwntnn deprived of hfe or speech 
E benutnbed Syn adj Benumbed, deadened, 
insensible, paralysed, torpid Ant adj Alert, 
ahve, animated, keen, sensitive 

number (uiim' her), n A measure of 
abstract quantity , the sum or total of a 
collection of things, persons, etc , a sign 
or numeral denoting this , one of a series , 
a single issue of a periodical , one of the 
parts of an opera, oratorio, or similar composi- 
tion , a multitude , numerical superiority , 
m grammar, the form of a word according 
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Niill*h.— 'A <lri«d up watar-eoane, ar nnUalk, near tlie town of 
Bttitanxorsv in Java 


NTJMERAX. 


as It denotes one or more peisons or things, wnen mere is a iikcJiJtiood of something 
{pi ) , verses v t 1 o count, to hx the number coming to an end we say that its days are 
of , to amount to , to give a number to , numbered ^ 

to class (with) (F nombre, soinme, numero. It is selfish to think always of number one 
vers, m^re, hvraison, foule, nombre, compter, {n ), that is, oncselt It is better to be num- 
numdroier ) berod or included with people who are con- 

In grammar, the singular number and siderate and unselfish At certain periods 
plural number are forms of a word which numberless (niini' ber les, ady ) birds, that is 
show w-hether it denotes one or more than feo many as to be uncountable, migrate 
one object The publishers of many maga- mi flocks Irom country to country. We sav 
zines bring out a special Christmas number that days without number have passed 
This is sometimes a double number, that is, since the world first bore life, because the 
an issue containing about twice as much time is so great and indefinite that the 
material as an ordinary number, and gener- exact number of days cannot bo computed 
ally costing twice as much One whose duty or task it is to count things 

Verses have a regular or rhythmical beat or pecmle is called a numberer (ntlm' bdrS, 
or measure, and are sometimes called w ) arithmetic this also means a 

numbers For mstanco, Alexander Pope nimierator 

(1688-1744), who began writing poetry ^ nombre, L nttmerus, alun to Gr. nemexn 
when he was very young, uses the word in allot, distribute , (v ) O F. 72 mhrer, L, 

this sense — numerare Syn » Collection, sum, total 

A 4. uiij 4. 4. I r ^ ® Count, enumerate, reckon 

As yet £L ciiild^ nor yet & tool for fsimo^ i 

^ K j •’®^rooms are usu^ly relating to number n A wo^. sign%; 

numbered, and when a room is hired the group of signs moaning .. numboi ® fF 
visitor IS given a key bearing a correspond- numhal, numcro) 

numeral 8 can be expressed 

^or of bis room which otherwise would m Roman numerals as VIU The cVii^ 
be md^tmguishable from numbers or crowds Indians, and Arabs used distinct niim^i 
of si mila r doors m the passages of the hotel characters early in thur history The 
( I I Greek system of numerals was 

* ' ' "to ust* the first nine lettcis of the 

original alphabet for the corres- 
- ponding numbers Tens were 
im indicated by the next nine, and 
tlion hundrt'cls In ordinary 
wnting the numerals that we 
now UbC <11 c Aiabic nuineials 
The word ** five " is a cardinal 
numeral or simple number 
“ fifth IS an ordinal numeral 
or number denoting order or 
position m a senes : the word 
'several** is an indefinite 
numeraL Things that can be 
numbered or counted are numer- 
able (nti* mer abl, adj ) and have 
the quality of numerableness 
(nu' ni6r fibl nes, w.). 

The Spanish Armada possessed 
greater numencal (nfi m6r*‘ » 

numS!« ©i luSbutth^ 

^ 2 ^ T navigated, anefmoro ^bde%o that, mth’thl 

bv are mdicated aid of bad weather, it gained the victory 

m S^erfomS^™ Th^ numerically (nQ mer' Ik 

The fourth book of 41 li. adv\ wesilcer. To okire thin«w 


W^hen there is a likelihood of 
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the Old Testament is entitled Numbers (n ) 
because it contains an account of the two 
censuses of the Israehtes Moses, according 
to God*s command, numbered the people 
twice On the first occasion (Numbers i, 46) 
he found that the number of men over 
twenty years of age was 603,550, on the 
second occasion (Numbers, xxvi, 51) they 
numbered 601,730. 


even though it was numerically (nfi mer* ik 
al h, adv) weaker. To place tilings in 
numencal order, or order of number is to 
arrange them numerically . Any statement 
which IS expressed by the use o* numbers is 
a numerical statement. In mathematics 
any whole number, fraction, or ratio is 
termed a numenc (nfi mer* ik, «.). In a 
vulgar fraction the number above the hno 
IS called the numerator (nfi* m^r 4 t6r, n.) 
Seven, the numerator of J, denotes that 


TTOIVIISIVCATIG 


NUN 


seven parts out of eight are taken — eight 
being the denominator which tells into how 
many parts the umt is divided 

The assignmg of numbers, as when the 
houses in a street are numbered, is termed 
numeration (nu mer 5.' shun, « ) This also 
means the method of numbering or com- 
putmg, and, in arithmetic, it denotes the 
expression m words of a number written 
m figures 

The stars which are many m number, 
are said to be numerous (nu^ mer us, adj ) 
A numerous hbrary is one containing many 
books In a large advertismg campaign, 
pamphlets eire circulated numerously (nQ' 
mer us li, adv ), or m great numbers, and 
the success or failure of the campaign is 
judged by the numerousness (nu' mer us 
nes, n ) ot the sales of the article advertised 
In qmte a different sense old writers speak 
of numerous prose, meaning that it has a 
regular rhythnuc quahty or numerousness 
iw L numerdlis connected with number 
{numerus) Syn Figure, number, sign, 
symbol 

mimismatio (nu miz mSiX' ik), adj 
Pertammg to coins or coinage n pi The 
study of coins and medals (F nvtmismattque ) 
What IS called numismatics (a pi treated 
as sing ) or numismatology (nu miz ma tol' 
o ]i, n) IS concerned chiehy with the history 
of coins A numismatist (nu miz' ma tist, 
n ) or numismatologist (nu miz ma tol' o 
jist, » ) IS a person eng^cd in or learned in 
numismatic studies Ine collection and 
classihcation ol coins as a hobby is also 
known as numismatics. 

Much light IS tlirown upon the history of 
ancient peoples by the interpretation ol the 
inscriptions and designs on their coinage 
Numismatics is therefore a valuable aid 
to the archaeologist in connexion with the 
civilizations that followed the invention of 
proper coinage by the Greeks in the seventh 
century n c A coin that is unworn and 
otherwise in a good condition is said to be 
nuimsmatically (nu miz m^t' ik al h, adv ) 
perfect, that is, from the point of view oi 
the numismatist it is in a perfect state 
F numiiimtdiquet from b fmmisina» nomtsma, 
Gr nomtsma current com, saactioued by use, 
from nomlzein to intxoduce a custom or usage 
{noMos) 

nummary (nfim' a ti), ad(j Concerned 
with money or coins (F numiratra ) 

The nummary or nummulary (num' u 
la n, adj) pound is indicated by the sign 
" £,** and must be distmguished from the 
weight pound denoted by “ lb ” 

The hmestones of the Middle and Upper 
Eocene Age in geology are composed chiefiy 
of milhons of fossil organisms, called 
nummulites (nfim' u ISts, n pi ) because 
their shells are fiat and circular, bke coins 
Some are mmute, others are as large as a 
two-shiUing piece The shells contain a 
large number of chambers arranged spirally 
Those fossil animals belong to the group of 


Protozoa called foramimfers The nummu- 
l^c (nfim u ht' ik, adj ) limestone in wh cb 
^ey are found is sometimes hundreds ol 
feet thick It occurs in the Alps and many 
other parts of the worM The Egyptian 
pyramids are constructed largely of num- 
muhtic stone 


L nummartus, Irom nummus, Sicihan Gr 
noummos a com, Gr nomos custom 

numskuU fnfim' skai), w A dunce , a 
dolt , the head of such a person (F hSte^ 
dne bdti tgnorantin ') 

A boy who is not at all quick at h s 
lessons may be called a numskuU Because 
no light of intelligence seems ^.ble to pene- 
trate his numskull, he may be given up as 
numsfculled (nfim' skiild, adj ) In after life, 
though, he may prove as bnlhant as his fellows 
From E numb and skull Syn Blockhead, 
dolt, dunce, ignoramus 



nun (nfin), n A woman who has vowed 
to live a religious life m a convent , a kind 
of pigeon , the smew, a small diving duck , 
the blue trtmouse (F yahgieuse, nonvia, 
plongaon, mSsange bUu ) 

Although the word " mm " now has a 
general application, it strictly means a 
woman member of a certain religious order 
With the exception of these orders, , the 
women members pf rchgious communities 
are known as sisters 

J ust as some men foe' ca’ ed upon to become 


Dios 
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nurse 


monks and give up their hves to rehgious 
devotion in a monastery, so may women 
become nuns, and devote their hves to 
religion m a nunnery (niln' er i, n) or con 
vent Nuns in the wider sense do not always 


allow their nunhood (nhn' hud, n) or nun- 
ship (nhn' ship, n )M:o cut them off entirely 
from the world They often devote them- 
selves to pious services among the poor and 
sick 

The variety of domestic pigeon called a 
nun takes its name from the veil of white 
leathers which almost covers its head The 
blue titmouse (Pams caemleus) also has 
nunlike (ad^ ) head feathers, and the smew 
(Mergus alheilus) has delicate white and black 
plumage, and is called a nun because of its 
nunni^ (niin' ish, ad^ ) colouring A hght 
kmd of woollen stuff has been given the name 
nun’s doth {n ) Nun’s thread («.) is a fine 
white cotton, and mm’s veilmg («,) is a 
variety of thm dress material 

M E nonne, nunne^ A -S nunne, L L nuwnat 
nonna nun, originally meaning mother The 
word 18 a formation hke matna, dada^ used as a 
term of affection by children Cp Sansk 
Hand, child’s word for mother 


buoy sha- 
bases (I 


mm— buoy Antin’ boi), n A form of 
buoy shaped like two cones loined at theu 
bases (F houde en hard ] 

When a ship’s anchor is put out a nun- 
buoy attached to it by a rope serves to 
indbicate its position 

From obsolete E nun spinning top. and 
from resemblance m shape 

nunc dimittis (ntingk' di mit' is), n The 
canticle begmmng, Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart m peace " (F mmc 
dtmitHs ) 

This canticle, from St Luke’s gospel (ii, 
29-32), is sung or spoken in Engh^ during 
the Evenmg Prayer of the Church of England, 
and m Latm at Compbne, one of the evenmg 
services of the Roman Cathohe Church It 
IS sometimes referred to as the Song of 
Simeon, because it was uttered by the aged 
Simeon m the temple of Jeru- 
salem when he took the child [| 

Jesus m has arms It is with ' 
reference to this that a person ' 

IS said to smg his nunc dmuttis | 
when some great or long-awaited 
1 oy has come to him la^ in hie 
We mean that the person is 
willing to die, now that his wi^es 
are fumUed 

L now thou dismissest, the open 
ing woids of the canticle 

nuncio (nhn’ shi o), n The 
permanent representative of the 
Pope at a foreign court pi 
nuncios (nlin' shi 6 z) (F nonce ) 

Just as the government of a 
country sends its ambassadors 
to represent its mterests at 
foreign courts, so the Popes „ „ 

send nuncios to those foreign Nimi 


governments which are willing to receive 
them A nunciatuie (nCin' shi a chur, n ) 
that IS, the position of a nuncio, is held 
only by a high official in the Roman Catholic 
Church 

Ital nunciOt {jiovt nunzto), L ntmttus messenger 
(probably = novenltus meaning one who bnngs 
news^ 

nuncupate (ntlng' kii pat), v t To de- 
clare by word of mouth only (F ddclare* de 
vtve vo%x ) 

This word is now used almost entirely m 
connexion with wills and testaments A 
soldier, dying on the battlefield, with no 
tacihties for making a formal will, may 
nuncupate his will An oral declaration 
this kind IS known as a nuncupation (ntlng ku 
pa" shun, n ) All soldiers and members of 
the Air Force who are on active service, and 
sailors at sea, are entitled to make nuncu- 
pative (niing' kii pa tiv, adi ) wills 
L nuneupdtits, p p of nuncupdre to call by 
name, from nCmeit name, and capere to take 
nunbood (niin" hud) For this woid. 
nunnery, etc,, see unde^ nun 

nunnation (nu na" shun), n In philology, 
the addition ot the letter n, especially 
as a termination in Arabic ( 1 <\ nunnafton ) 
From the Arabic name lor the k ttor « 
nupbar (nu" laij, n A name for the 
yellow water-lily (F ndnufar jaum*,) 

Pers nUfar ^ee nenuphar 
nuptial (niip" shal), adj Having to do 
with a weddmg or mariiage (F nttphal.) 

A somewhat more formal term for a 
wedding is nuptials {n pL) After the 
nuptials have taken place a nuptial feast or 
w^ding-broakfast is usually provided for 
guests who attended the nuptials 

F, trom L nuphiUis, from nupiiae main.igc, 
trom niXbere to marry (of the woman), properly 
to veil, cp n1lh9s cloud Syn ad^ Bnclal, 
connubial, hymeneal, matrimonial 

nurse (ners), n A person having charge 
of, or trained to care tor, young children or 
the infirm, sick or wounded one who or 


we mean that the person is 
wiUmg to die, now that his wi^es 



nil! 
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sometJung that testers, nourishes, protects, 
assists, or causes to grow , a tree plant^ 
to give protection to another dunng growth , 
a worker ant or bee which tends the young 
brood vt To feed and tend, as in childhood 
to rear, or bnng up , to promote growth m , 
to care for tenderly , to look after during 
sickness , to chensh , to manage with care 
to economize , m billiards, to keep (the balls) 
m a favourite position for cannons w t To 
act as nurse , to be reared, brought up, or 
taken care of (F bdnne d*enfant, nournce 
garde-fncUade, ouvnire , aXlatter, 

non/mr.ilevertgard&y chirtY.sotgner ‘minaget.) 

A Member of Parliament usually nurses 
his constituency, that is, he keeps m touch 
with it and endeavours to keep his supporters 
satisfied so as to ensure his return as its 
member at the next election A good jockey 
nurses that is, saves or economizes, the 
horse’s energy during the early stages of a 
lace, so that, by being thus nursed or attended 
to, it may have a reserve of energy tor an 
extra effort as it draws nearer the winning 
post A wise man nurses, or carefully attends 
to, a cut finger to avoid blood-poisoning, and 
a billiard-player nurses the balls or keeps them 
m a gooa position for scoring 

A mother will chensh and foster, that is, 
nurse her children’s health, as well as act as 
a nurse to them when they are sick In 
hospitals, trained nurses take care of and 
attend to or nurse feeble, sick, injured, and 
wounded people Young banana 
plants and cocoa trees are very 
delicate and are sometimes pro- 
vided with nurses, or other 
sturdier plants, that shelter them 
dunng growth A free country 
IS sometimes desenbed as a nurse 
of hberty A vindictive person 
nurses his hatred, or nurses an 
idea of revenge A child who is 
brought up extravagantly IS said 
to be nursed m luxury 

Any room or place which is 
set apart for the cultivation of 
anjrthing is called a nursery 
(nSrs' 6r 1 , « ). A livmg-room for 
infants, a glass-house or a 
garden for reanng young trees or 
plants, and a pond or aquanum 
for breedmg. fish, nur; 

senes. Young cncketers are 
trained m a ^ccial club called 
a nursery, from which a more important 
club draws its recruits A handicap for 
two-year-old colts and filhes is known as a 
nursery or nursery-race (» ), and the 
grouped balls m billiards are called a 
nursery, especially m connexion with a 
nursery-cannon (m.), or score that is made 
from them 

An mfant that is bemg nursed is desenbed 
as a nursling (nSrs^ ling, w ) A girl or woman 
placed m charge of young childm is a nurse- 
maid in) or nursery -maid (n), and one 


who lOoks alter theu education is caiied a 
nursery.govemess (w ) A nurseryman (n ) is 
one who works m or owns a nursery-garden 
{n ), a piece of ground where plants are 
reared tor sale 

There must be very lew children who do 
not know some nursery-rhymes {n pi „ those 
sets of Jingling verses made up specially to 
amuse children and lor children to learn and 
repeat Most of them tell a httle story, such 
as ‘ Jack and Jill,” or ” Sing a Song ot 
Sixpence,” and some also teach a little lesson 
m an amusmg way There are nursery- 
rhymes which have been in use for centuries 
M E nurtce, nurse, O F nurtce, JL nUirUta a 
nurse, tern adj from ntUrM, agent-n from 
n^ilrfre to nounsh 

nurture (nSr^ chfir), vX To rear or 
bnng up , to tram or educate , to nourish 
M The act of nursmg or nourishing , breed- 
mg or bnngmg up (F noumr, /lever, allatie, 
noumture, sotns, /ducafton) 

Parents are responsible for the nurture ot 
their children People who aie nurtured m 
a hard school are usually self-reliant and 
sympathize with the misfortunes of others 
Many delicate plants require to be carefully 
nurtured if they are to flower m cold chmates 
or alien soils 

V from n M £ nortitre, noniure, O F nortture, 
nouriure, L L niUrttHra aliment, education, from 
nUtritus, p p of nOtrlre to nounsh Syn . v Edu- 
cate, nounsh, rear, tram n Nounshment, tutelage 
nut (niit), n A fruit with a hard shell 


and usually edible kernel , a difScult problem 
or task , a block of metal, etc , having a 
threaded hole for fastenmg a bolt , a smaJl- 
tootlaed projecting part of machinery , any 
similar projection , the ndge forming a fixed 
bndge upon which the stnngs rest at the 
upper end of the finger-board of the violin, 
guitar, etc , a holder for tightening or 
loosenmg the horse-hair of a violin-bow, etc , 
(^l ) small-sized lumps of coal t; t To look 
tor or gather nuts (F >io%x, noisette, pro- 
hUme, ecf <M, petite gaiUetene ) 



NUT 


ITOT 





Ntil — A coco-nut palm (top>, aadl (bottom) Ji double 
cluater of penHauto In the centre picture ere en 
almond Cl), a haxal-nut (2), filberts (3), a bmau]- 
nut (4). and a walnut (6) 


Metal nuts, used lor screwing on to and 
securing bolts, are tightened or removed by- 
means of a nut-wrench (;; ), or spanner A 
cog-whccl m a clock is engaged by the teeth 
on a small metal projection known as a nut, 
which IS attached to a spindle 'L'lie square 
part of the shank ol a ship's anchor may Wve 
two projections welded on to it Ihese are 
also called nuts When people go nutting 
or gathering nuts, they may find a nut-hook 
(w ), or hooked stick, useful for pulling down 
the branches of nut-trees (n pi), that m, trees 
bearing nuts, csj>ccially hazels The sweet 
chestnut, the hazel-nut, the acorn, and 
beech mast arc true nuts, hut llie n<une is 
loosely given to the stone oi the walnut truit, 
which is lormed like a cheir> , to a pod, such 
as the ground-mit , and to a tuber, such as 
the pig-nut In bobiny, *1 small nut is tailed 
a nutlet (nfit' let, « ) 

To obtain the echhic kernels of many nuts 
it is necessai v to break the nutshell (u ) with 
a pair of metal Itweis hinged at one end 
We call this insliuiiKnt the nutcrackers 
(npl), or <i j>air ol niitciat keis In a 
ligura-tive sense, a poison's nose ^ind chin 
arc descnhetl as luittriitktTs it they are 
cuived towards each other anti tend to meet 

Birds t>f the genus Sttapai^a, belonging 
to the crow laniily, art' knowm as nut- 
crackeis, because they U*isl on the seeds of 
conifexs '“1 hey have brown i)luinage spotted 
with while, and black wungs an<l tail-le«ithers 
Thcnutcrat keis, whu h art* occ.isiontil visitors 
to Kngland, ait* lound ta h'uitipe and 
Asia 

Anothei nut -eating Imd, the nuthatch («.), 
IS iairly tomimm lu hhiglaiul It is a small 
bluish giey and hull bird, wuth th<* pei uhar 
habit of running up and down titvs like a 
mouse* 

The miilhitehes are allied to tlie tilinue, 
and the ICuiojx'an si>eeu*s hears tht* soienlilic 
name caesia. They nest m holes m 

trees, and their method oi hieakmg nuts 
IS interesting 'Hu* bird w*i»(iges the nut into 
a crcvict* in the tiunk of a tret*, anti then, 
with a forwaid swing of its body, bungs its 
long beak sharply in < out act with the shell 
The accuracy with whuh it hits the right 
part of the nut and bieaks it oju*!! is re 
markable Other spixies of thi biul aie 
found m America, Asia, and Afuc.i 

Because of the toughiu*ss aiul Iiaitlness 
of nutshells, we sjnsik of a pioblem or of a 
person dittKuli to deal with, as haid nut 
to crack Anything that tan be jmt in a 
nutshell must be oi small si/t*, and st>, to 
give an account of anything in a xiutslu*!! is to 
give it veiy concisely 

From the nut-pme (w } of C'aldoinia 
sahtnianct) and similar conifers having this 
nsmio, anti from the nut-palm (n ) of Australia 
(Cyrrt5 wcdia), nutUke [ati} ) schsIs .ire ob- 
tained Those of tile latter tree .tie iist*tl by 
the aborigines lus food 

A small, long-beaked beetle mteiting nuts. 
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especially one laying its eggs m green bazei- 
nuts« IS called a nut-weevii (n ) Nut-galls 
(« pi ) are rounded growths seen on oak trees, 
especially the dyer*s oak (Querctis tnfectona) 
They are caused by the gall-fly, an insect 
chiefly of the genus Cyntps» which pierces the 
tissue of the plant and deposits its eggs therein 
The resulting swelbng on the oak is also 
called an oak-gall, gall-apple, or gall-nut 

An oil used m the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes is obtained from nut kernels, 
especially those of the walnut and hazel 
It is cauled nut-oil (n ) Nut-butter (n ) is 
a form of margarine made from nuts, and nut- 
cake (w ) IS an American name for the dough 
nut Anythmg made of or flavoured with nuts 
generally has a nutty (ntit' i, adj ) or nut- 
hke taste, and is nutty if it abounds m nuts 

The rich brown colour of a npe hazel-nut 
IS described as nut-brown (n ) During the 
summer, many people who lead an open-air 
hfe acquire a more or less nut-brown {adj ) 
complexion 

M jE note, nute, A -S hnuiu , ^ Dutch 

noot, G niiss, O Norse knot, Irish cnu, Gaehc end 

nutate (nQ' tat), v i To droop or bend 
m a forward direction 

This word is chiefly used by botanists m 
connexion with the bendmg of the stems of 
plants The tips of growmg plants nutate 
in search of light and, m the case of chmbing 
plants, of support. This curvature of their 
stems IS termed nutation (nu ta' shun, n ) 

The earth's nutation is a slight wavermg 
movement of its axis, similar to that of a 
pegtop when losmg its speed It is caused 
by the greater or by the lesser influences of 
the sun and moon upon the earth at certain 
periods, and is one of the causes of the 
apparent movements of the stars. A doctor 
may describe the nodding of the head, 
especially through illness, as nutation. 
Plants, with naturally drooping, or pendent, 
flowers are said to be nutant fnu^ tant, adj ) 

L p p of n&Ulre, frequentative of 

nuera to nod, cp Gr neuein to 
nod 

nutmeg (nflt' meg), n The 
bard aromatic seed of a Malayan 
tree of the genus Myristtca, 
especially of M. fragrans, (F 
muscade) 

Nutm^ trees have large, 
leathery leaves and small yellow- 
ish flowers The fruit, called the 
nutmeg-apple (n ), is pear-shaped 
and contains a single spheroidal 
seed, which wc know as the nut- 
meg This IS used to give a 
nutmeggy (ntit' meg i, adj,) 
flavour to various articles of 
food, such as custards It is also 
used m mcdicme A nutmeg- 
grater {n) IS a metal instrument 
for pulverising nutm^ The outside of the 
nutmeg IS a network of furrows, and a diseased 
human hver often resembles this m appear 
ance and is then called a nutmeg-liver {n ) 


M E notemuge, from note nut. and O F muge 
irom L muscits musk Cp O F mugueiie,u‘ 
wiliest nutmeg, Ital noce woscada, G wiiiskainuss, 
E L muscata 

nutria (nil' tn a), w An aquatic South 
American rodent with long, harsh fur and 
large incisor teeth resembling the bea\or 
its fur 

The uutna {Myopotamus coypus) frequents 
lakes and rivers, and makes its burrows in 
their banks Its hind limbs have webbed 
toes and it is a clever swimmer Beneath its 
long outer fur there is a much softer and 
denser fur, which was formerly much used 
lor makmg tall hats This under fur is still 
an important arbcle of commerce, and is 
exported from Argentina and neighbounng 
countries 

Span nutna otter, L lutra 

nutrient (nu' tn ent), ad] Noimshmg, 
promoting health and growth n A nounsh- 
mg substance (F noumssant, nutntif, 
eUtment ) 

Milk, cheese, and meat are well-known 
nutneats, or nutnent foods. They may also 
be called nutritives (nu' tn tivz, n pi ) No 
hving creature can grow unless it is supplied 
with suitable nutriment (nu' tn meat, n ), 
or nourishing food The science of nutrition 
(nu tnsh' un, n ) , that is, of the ways and means 
of selecting, pr^anng, eating and digesting 
food with the best results, has made great 
stndes m recent years B^:^u6e of this, the 
nutritious (nu tnsh' us, ad],), nutnmental 
(nil tn men' tkl, adj ), or nutritive (a<^ ), 
that IS, nounshmg and body-buildmg, 
properties of food are more widely under- 
stood than formerly. 

Books may be said to sui)ply us with 
mental nutntion, or nourishment Children 
fed nutritiously (nfl tnsh' its h, adv ) or 
nutritively (nu' tn tiv h, adv ), that is, with 
food having the quality of nutntiousness 
(nu tnsh' us ncs, n ), wiU grow mto strong 
and healthy men and women The nutntive- 
ness (nu' tn tiv nes, n), or 
nourishing quality, of a food 
depends upon its chemical com- 
position and the methods by 
which it IS prepared for eatmg 
Excessive cooking robs much 
good food of its nutriment. Good 
books are nutriment ' to the 
mind 

L niUrtens (acc ^-ent~em), pres p 
of nvtrhr to nourish Syn. ad] 
Nourishing, nutnmental# nutntious, 
nutntive, sustaimng « Ant ad] 
Deleterious, depletmg, mnutntious 
auteheU (niit' shel) For 
this word, nutty, etc , see under 
nut 

nux vomica (niiks vom' i 
ka), n The poisonous seed of an 
East Indian tree (Strychnos nux-vormca), (F. 
noix vomique ) 

The drug called nux vomica is prepared 
from these seeds It contains a number of 
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alkaloids, chiefly strychnine and brucine, and 
IS used in the preparation of many medicines 
L nux a nut, L L vomica, fern ol vomicHS 
emetic, from vomeyc to vomit L vomtcus means 
ulcerous, foul, not causing vomiting 

miz 2 de (niiz^ 1). v t To rub with the 
nose , to push (the nose) into , to root up with 
the nose v % To nestle , to dig or poke 
with the nose or snout, to hide the head 
(F cdYessev, fouilley mchet, foutUet av&c le 
groin, se cacher ) 

Animals greet one another by nosing or 
nuzzling, and Eskimos salute each other by 
rubbing noses together A dog uses his 
nose to nuzzle, oi root up, a bone which he 
has buried 

A shy child sometimes nuzzles or nestles 
against its mother, hiding its face in the folds 
of her dress 

Frequentative foimcd from nose See nozzle 


dioopmg edgewise position brings the leaves 
nearer one to another, thus in eventing ladia- 
tion of heat and excessive (.ooling 

Gr nvx (acc nykt-a) night, ttopiKca, turning, 
tiom tn heni to turn 

nylgnau (ml' gaw), ii A large «mtelope 
found in India Other iouns <ire nilghaw 
(ml' gaw) and nilgai (ml' gl) (F nilgaut) 
The male nylghau st«inds about four Icet 
at the shoulders, and has shoit, stiaight 
horns, which point slightly torwaid Hoth 
sexes have a mane ot shoxt haii, and the bull 
has also a tin oat-tuft The male animal is 

bluish grey in c(>lour, and the Icinalc brown 
I'crs nil blue, gtlw o>c, cow Sit* hiac cow 
nymph (mini), ti In classical mythology, 
a half-divino maiden, a beautiJul maiden, 
another name for clnystihs or piijiti (F 
nympho ) 

' The ancient Giec ks believed that the outer 
ocean, the Mediterianean, 



Nuxxle— -A nuxzknir group the browa mure, nuzxled by her feet 
nuxsle* the white mere, which, m tom, nuzxle* her own foel 

nyctalopia (nik ta 16' pi a), n Night- rhcwtndis ] 

bhndness, or dimness of vision after sunset , b dou 


mountains, groves, 

' ‘tnd trees, were in- 

^ habited by beautiiul young 

d divinities, known n-. nymphs 

'lluse wtue ct lied Ocean iilc»s, 
Neieules, N«u«ules, Oieadc^s, 
Alsiudes, NapaeiU, »incl Drv- 
adt s, lespectivt Iv Nymphean 
(nimf' e an, ) meiins xe- 
lating to ox chaiactexistu of 
nymphs ICntliusiasiii loi an 
unattanmble idtsd is nympho- 
lepsy (nim' to lep si, « ) and a 
]>erst)n mspmsl w ith sue h nym- 
pholeptic (mm to lep' tik, tafj ) 
rapture xs a nympholept (nixn' 
to lept , )t ) 

To-<lay, we sometimes speak 
of a vouiig «in(l IxMutilui giil 
as a ii\mph, and say tlnil she 
i hy her foel, nymphtOce (mini' hk, at/f ) 
own foul h' nymp/ii, tiuui I. tivtnpha 

honi Gr l>iuU‘, luxupli 

rhc\vt)X(ljs pnh,ip-» (oiiu<*U(n 1 with Ch , 

L nilbt ? ( louil 


an affection of the eyes, in which a person 
sees worse in broad dayhght than at dusk 
Another spelling is nyctalopy (mk' ta 16 pi) 
(F nycfalopie ) 

The first definition given, that of bhndness 
by night, or m an obscure light, is the one 
now usually attached to this word The 
opposite meaning of day-blmdness was given 
to the word later 

From Gr nykialdps, from nyx (gen nyki-os) 
mght, alaos blind, sps eye Properly the woid 
should denote blindness after nightfall , and the 
second sense is due to a misunderstanding 
nyctitropic (nik ti trop' ik), Of plants 
shewing slegp-movement , changing position 
at night (F nycHtrope ) 

Botanists thus describe leaves which 
droop or fold up at night Plants, hke wood 
soxrel, which do this show nyctitropism 
(nik tit' ro pizm, n ) As the light fades and 
the temperature drops, the leaves take on the 
night-position, or “go to sleep “ The 


nympBa (mm' hi), h Axi(>llfi»r niiiiit' for 
fT pupa or chrysalis pi nymphae (min' 
le) (F nymphe ) The S4iine ,»s nymph 
Nyzxipliaea (mm f6' A), u A gcMxus ot 
water pkints containing the yellow Wtiter-hly 
(F^ nymphhi ) 

T'heso plants have large, floating leaves 
and beautiful, many-pctalled flowers. T'he 
chief British species is Nymphaea luUa the 
yellow water-lily 

I- vvmphaea, <»r nymphaia 
nystagmus (ms tilg' mus), n A disisist^ 
causing a twitching of the eyi‘ban, sxxih»re<l 
by coal-miners (I*' nvstafgmus ) 

Miners* nystagmus is < aused by ct>ntinueil 
work in the dim light of mine galleries 1 
involuntary movements of the i»ves .iii" 
generally from side to side, ami an‘ known U> 
doctors as nystagmic (ms tilg' inlk, ntfj ) or 
nystagmoid (ms tilg' moid, adj ) mo\eim*nt« 
From Crr nystuMnius, from nysia^rtn to mxi, to 
drowie 
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O, o [ij (o) The fifteenth letter in the 
English alphabet* and the fourteenth m 
the Latin It is the fourth vowel, and 
the lowest m pitch except u (oo), being 
intermediate between that vowel and the a 
in father. The vowel is produced by 
rounding the lips, and at the same tame 
drawmg back and lowering the tongue 
If the tongue is not lowered, thus leaving 
a narrow passage between it and the back 
of the palate, we have what is called a 
close 0 , as m French, and m Scottish Enghsh 
In standard English the 
tongue IS always lowered, 
producmg an Oij^en o, as 


words the tongue is 
lowered stall farther, pro- 
ducing a very open or > 
broad o, as m cord, 
broad, and with many 
speakers m such words ' 
as ojBE (awf), loss (laws), 
lost (lawst) When this i 
vowel IS long it is often 
written aw as in law, 
or a as m salt 

The digraph oa, pro 
nounced d, except before 
r, where it is aw, usually 
represents A -S J In 
many words, however, 
the sound 6 is shown 
by o with a silent e after 
the consonant, as in bone, poke The 
double vowel oo is pronounced as a long u 
(oo), although it represents In 

some of these words, as good, book, hood 
(gud, buk, hud) the vow^ has been short- 
ened Ot, oy IS the diphthong oi, and om, 
ow usually the diphthong composed of a 



O P opposite prompter (on the stage) . 
Order, as m O M Orcfer of Merit , ordmary, 
in OS ordmary seaman , over, in op 
over proof (of spirits) , also for Ohio, 
overcast (nautical), overseer, and owner 
The story of Ik>w this letter came mto 
our language will be found on page xv 
O [2] (6), xntev An exclamation used 
in solemn address, appeal, invocation, sur- 
prise, etc , the sign of the vocative An- 
other form is oh (^. (F. O, oh ) 

The two forms are used rather differently 
Thus, Oh IS correct when 
the cry is separated from 
what follows, m exclama- 
tions of pam, fear, 
amusement, etc , such 
as " Oh, dear me f and 
** Oh 1 my finger does 
hurt I ” When it is a 
call of attention, or part 
of a solemn address, we 
use O, as m '* Rejoice, O 
young man, m thy 
youth *' In Shelley's 
Lament " both forms 
are seen — 

O world « O Ilf e I O 
tame 

When will return the 


so more — oh, never 
more I 

A prefix mean- 


rt] A prefix m 
a descendant of 


(as in father) and u (as m pull), for example 
about, brow, but ow is often 5 and the 
consonant w, as in blow, the w being very 
famt 

The digraph oe (or os) is only found m 
words of foreign, chiefly Greek, ongin, as 
amoebOf Boeotian, and is pronounced 
O IS the symbol for oxj^gen and pmt 
(Latin octavus eighth parti As a motor- 
car mdex-mark it denotes Birmingham 
As an abbreviation, o stands for Old, 
as in O S Old Style , O T. Old Testament , 
O. £ Old English (Anglo-Saxon) , on, as 
m OHMS On Pus (or Her) Majesty's 
Service , o/a on account , opposite, m 


O 

mg 

Many Irish surnames have this prefix, 
which IS derived from Irish d, ua, descendant. 
Shaun O'Nial, for mstance means John, 
descendant of Nial or Neil 

o' [2] (o) This IS an abbreviated form 
of “ of " used colloquially and occurring 
m the traditional pfirases o'clock, will o' 
the wisp, etc See of 
oaf (6f), n A stupid person , a lout , a 
changeling (F lourdaud, benSt, enfant de fie ) 
The word meant formerly a sdly or de- 
formed child such as faines were supposed to 
leave instead of one they took Oafish (6f Msh, 
adj) means stupid or dull-witted 
Earlier aulf Icel alf-r elf 
oak (6k), n A tree belongmg to the 
genus Queretts, especially Q robur, the 
British oak , the wood of this , any tree 
of the Australian genus Casuartna, resem- 
bling the oak m characteristics (F chine ) 
The common British oak (0 robur) has 

dur 


long been valued for its tough durable timber. 
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OAKUM 


OAR 


Oaken (5k' en, adj ) piles taken Irom old 
London Bndge were found to be in a 
sound condition after six hundred years' 
exposure to the waters of the river On 
oak mast or acorns herds of pi^ were 
formerly fed in the forests The bark of 
oak is used for tanning and dyeing 

On the leaves of the oak feed the cater- 
pillars of various moths, including the oak 
beauty and the oak eggar Vanous species 
of gall-fly lay their eggs in punctures made 
in the buds, leaves, and elsewhere There 
after strange growths called galls develop, 
on which the grubs feed when the eggs 
hatch out , among them are the hard round 
gall-nut or oak-marble (n ) the softer oak- 
apple (n ), the scale-likc oak-spangle (n ), 
and the round oak-currant {n ) 

Other names given to the galls arc oak- 
ball (ft ), oak-beny (ft ), oak-button (ft ), 
oak-fig (ft ), oak-plum (ft ), and oak-potato 
(fi ) These galls are quite distinct from 
the oak-leather (» ), which xs a tough fungus, 
somewhat hke white kid leather, found on 
old oaks, whereas the galls may be found 
on an oaklmg (ok' Img, n ) or oaklet (ofc' 
let, ft ), as a young oak is called On the 
trunk of the tree is sometimes found the oak 
fern (ft ), a species of polybody 

The anmversary of the day ’’ 

(May 29th, 1651) on which 
Charles II escaped his pursuers 
at Boscobel is called Oak-apple 
Day (ft ), the actual tree in which 
he hid being called the royal oak 
The annual race on Epsom 
Downs for three-year-old filhes, 
founded m 1779, was called the 
Oaks, after the neighbouring 
estate of that name, then *in the 
possession of the Earl of Derby 

In university parlance, to 
sport one’s oak is to keep out 
unwelcome visitors by shutting 
the outer door of one's rooms 
m college 

M E 00c, 00k, A -S fle , cp 
Dutch and O Norse $%k, G etchs 
Dan eeg, Swed ek 

oakiiiYi (5' kum), n Ola 
rope, untwisted and teased into 
loose fibres (F iioupe ) 

Sailors use oakum for cauUong seams 
between boards Prisoners m our ]ails 
used to be made to pick oakum as part ot 
their punishment, and mmates of our 
workhouses were once so employed, but this 
practice is now given up 

A -S &cumha dicumba tow, combings, tioni 
de~ ofl and cemban to comb 

oar (6r), f? A pole with a flatteneci 
blade at one end, used tor propelling or 
steering a boat , anything resembhng an 
oar in shape or function , one who uses 
an oar v % To irow v t To propel with 
or as with oars (F rame^ avtron, rameur^ 
ramer , fa%re avancev d force de rames ) 


The oar** used in a light boat are called 
sculls, the sculler using a pair of them The 
•single oar used by an oarsman (012' man, n ) 
or oarswoman (orz' wum an, w ) in a larger 
towing boat is longer and the rower is 
balanced by another oarsman on the oppo- 
site side The long (‘ar^ used to propel 
a barge are called sweeps 

To rmll a good oar is to be skilled in row 
ing To he or rest on one’s oars is to cease 
rowing, leaving the oars still on the water , 
it also h,is Ihe hgurativo meaning of taking 
things c*isy To ship or unship oars is 
to put them m or remove them from the 
rowlocks To put m one's oai means to 
interfere unasked, as happens when we 
join in a conversation or discussion without 
invitation 

bkill m lowing is oarsmanship (orz' man 
'>iup, n ), and oarage (or' Aj, n) refers to 
oars collectively, ami also means the action 
ot rowing or 1 movemenl of the limbs 
resembling this Oared (oril, adj ) is mostly 
used in combination, «is pair-oared, or six- 
oared . oarless (or' les, *id) ) means without 
oars Oauy (Or' i, ad] ), found chiefly m 
poetry, means oar-hke ^ad] ) or furnished wnth 
oars 



Oar— An Oxford er«w, with tholr boSne polod n«roM Ihe 

nvor in » I 
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The oar-flsh (n ) is a <lcep-sea fish, allied 
to the nbbon-iish, and cx:ciirn«g m the 
Atlantic, and the MechtcnaniMn and North 
Seas it has a very long rnirrow, soft- 
boned body, which U abU* to withslantl 
the water pressure of the occmu ilepths m 
which it lives Its name refers to the long 
oar-shuped tilaments projecting from the 
ventral tin behind the hcatl North Stwi 
lishermon call it the king ol the luTnngs, 
but the flsh seldom comes to the suiface. 
Its wavy motion when swimming i>ossi- 
bly gave rise to some stones of the " sea 
serpent " The scientific name of the oar- 
fish is Regalecus 



OASIS 


OATJa 


A vdnety o± seaweed with long, leathery 
ironds of an ohve colour, divided into a 
number of segments, ts known as oarweed 
(n ) It has a thick round stem, and is 
fastened to rocks by means of clawlike 
attachments Its scientific name is Lamt 
narta d\g%tata 

Teut word M E ore A -S or , cp O 
Norse Sr, Dan acare perhaps akm to er- in Gr 
eretes rower 

oasis (5 SIS), n A fertile tract m a 
desert pi, oases (6 a' sez) (F oasis ) 

Only those who have travelled through 
a desert can imagine the intolerable heat 
and thirst that must be endured All the 
traveller's longing is for the oasis, that 
refreshing stoppmg-place tor caravans, 
where water and some fruit may be enioyed 



OMia.**~*An oasis fn tko desert, a fertile tract such 
as travellers Ions for 

Some oases contain villages, but these 
dxe dependent upon the water-supply 
Such oases are situated either m a nver 
valley, with an underground water-supply, 
ur m a hollow among ranges of hills, where 
brooks descend, and palm-trees grow 
When one considers that the Sahara desert 
in Northern Africa covers an area of nearly 
two million square imles, it can be imagined 
how great is the rehef these oases ofier to 
the traveller on the long caravan routes 
Gr , probably from Egyptian 
oast (bst), n A kiln for drying hops 
(F Jbwr cl houhlon ) 

when picked, hojps are dned in a square 
01 circular kiln, where they are laid upon 
floors covered with horse-hair, beneath 
which are furnaces, the heat bemg dis- 
tributed among the hops by draughts A 


building containing a kiln or kilns lor hop- 
dr 3 rmg is called an oast-house {n) 

Hops are used chiefly in the manufacture 
of beer, to which they give a bitter taste 

A -S dsi , cp Dut«-ri eest^ akin, to L uedes 
Hearth, house, aestus heat etc See aether ether 

oat (ot), n A cereal plant ot the genus 
Avena a musical instrument made from 
an oat-straw , {pi ) the gram of the plant 
prepared as food (F avoine ) 

The common cultivated osit (Avena satwa), 
which with others of 
this genus belongs to 
the Grammeae or 
grass family, pro- 
duces Long, pointed 
grams, the flowers, 
usually two or more 
to a spikelet, being 
home m a panicle 
Both the plant and 
the gram are gener 
ally referred to in 
the plural, as oats 
The plant wi 1 J 
flourish on poor soil, 
and, like barley, m 
more northerly lati 
tudes than many 
other grains Oats 
are used very largely 
as food for horses, 
and are prepared 
and milled in vanous 
ways to form a 
staple breakfast food, 
as porridge 

Several species ot 
wild oat are common 
in our meadows, the havers {Avena jama) 
being a troublesome weed of the cornfield 
Its long awn twists and untwists according 
‘to the degree of moisture m the air, and so 
IS used as a hygrometer Figuratively, 
youthful follies or excesses are termed 
wild oats, and a young man hvmg a dissipated 
life IS said to be sowmg wild oats 
* One use of oatmeal (n ) is for making the 
thin, brittle oatcakes {n pi ) of Scotland 
According to the poets, snepherds used to 
pipe on an oat-straw, or oaten (ot' en, adj ) 
flute, this bemg made from a lenrth of oat- 
straw closed at one end by a knot, near 
which a part was cut to serve as a vibrating 
reed This was also called more briefly 
an oat 

A -S Ste , ongin obscure Cp Gr otdos a 
swelling 

oath, (bth), n A solemn appeal to God 
to witness the truth of a statement, or the 
bmdmg nature of a promise , a curse , an 
imprecation pi oaths i&thz) (F serment, 
}i4ron ) 

Before a witness can give evidence m 
a court of law he must take an oath that 
he will tell the truth He does this either 
by calhng on Gkjd or some other Power, 



OaK. — Head* of oata. 
From tbe grain (eeeda) 
porridge and oatoakev 
are made 
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OB- 


OBEDIENGE 


whom he beheves will punish talsehood, 
to witness the truth of what he says, or by 
erformmg some ceremony which he be- 
eves will bmd him to tell the truth 
Chnstians take the oath by holding the 
New Testament in their hand and declaring, 
“ I swear by Almighty God that the evidence 
I shall give to the court and jury shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ” Oath-breakmg (».) in a 
court of law is called perjury and is severely 
punished 

Magistrates and others appointed to an 
olhcisU position take an oath of allegiance 
to the Crown on assummg office 

The careless and profane use of the name 
of God or of any sacred thing as an expletive 
or imprecation is an oath of an undesirable 
sort People speak colloquially of taking 
their oath when they want to give the 
utmost emphasis to something they say, 
but a person who is known as truth lul has 
no ne^ thus to emphasize his statements 
Common Teut A -S ath , cp G eid, Swed 
ed Syn Affirmation, declaration, impreca- 
tion 



Oafch — Qnaan Vjotona taking tha oatU at kar 
eoronatfoa in We«ti nin >aw Abbay, in 1838, 


Oh- A prefix meaning against, as in 
obtrude j object, oppose^ before, mn den ng, as 
in obstacle, meeting, as in estate, ohvtous , 
reversely, contrary to usual, as in dbovate, 
oblanceolate , to, as m oblige Before c, f, 
and p ob- becomes oc-, oj--, and op respective- 
ly, as in occupy, offer, and opposite 
I L oh towards, at, upon, over etc , akin to 
Oscan op near, Gr ept upon 


obbligato (ob h ga' t6), adj In music, 
necessary ; indispensable n A part or 
accompaniment forming an essential part 
of the composition Another form is 
obligato (ob li ga' to) (F obbligato ) 

An obbligato is usually a separate instru- 
mental part written as a kind ot counter- 
melody to a song, the voice taking the 
principal melody Some famous obbligatos 
were written by Bach to accompany the 
solo parts in his Mass in B minor Latterly 
the word has come to mean an accompanjnng 
part that may bo played or omitted at 
will 

Itol , from L obltgdtus, p p of obhgare bind, 
constrain 

obdurate (ob' du rAt , ob dur' At), 
ad-j Hardened in heart , obstinate in sin , 
impenitent (F endmci, xmpdmteuU) 

Pharaoh was olxlurate, and hardened 
his heart against the petitions of Moses 
icfusing obdurately (ob' du rat h, adv ) to 
let the Israelites depart The state or 
quahty of being obduidtc, or stubbornly 
resisting moral influence, or refusing to be 
moved by appeals to pity, is called obduracy 
(ob' du rA si, n )* 

l^^om L obdUrdtus, p p of obdilrare to be hard 
Syn: Impassive, obstinate, stubborn, unmoved 
Ant, Amenable, docile, yielding 

obeab (6' bo A), n, A pretended witch- 
craft of a tCTTible character practised by 
negroes in the West Indies and in Africa 
Another form is obi (o' bi) 

This 13 a system of sorcery carried on by 
the witch-doctors, and was introduced into 
the West Indies by slaves Both there 
and in Africa it still works havoc, in spite 
of the efforts of missionanes and govern- 
ment officials to suppress it. 

West African. 

obedienoe (6 l>e' di Ons), n. The act 
or practice of obeying ; submission to 
authority ; compliance with a law, pro- 
hibition, or command ; the quality of being 
obedient ; tho act or fact oi being obeyed , 
a body of persons subject to obodwmeo , 
sphere of authority. (F, obdi^sance ) 

Britain is a poacoablo and law-abiding 
country because her citizens arc obcchont 
to tho laws, and yield a roatly obedumco to 
the commands or direction of those in 
lawful authonty An obedient (o IjG' <h 
Ont, adj ) boy shows his obetlicncc by «xcting 
obediently (6 b6' di 6nt h, ad//,) and 
domg what he is told by his parentb or 
teachers. 

In tho days of the Stuart kings some 
people thought that tho royal commands, 
just or unjust, shoixUl be obeyed without 
the slightest hesitation or <iuestion ; this 
is the doctrine of passive obedience. 

One who enters a religious hoiibc as monk 
or nun takes a vow of oliedienco, and is 
hence known as an obedientiary (o bO di en' 
shA n, n ,) , this word also means the bolder 
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OBBISANGE 


OBFUSCATE 


of an office in such an establishment The 
word also means a sphere or dominion 
of authority The Roman obedience com- 
prises those who acknowledge the headship 
and supremacy of the Pope Stubbs, the 
historian, speaks of the Armenian Church 
as not being integrally a portion of either 
Roman or Byzantine obedience The people 
under a particular church authority are 
sometimes called an obedience 

L ohedientia from obMlra heaiken, obey 
See obey Syn Compliance, dominion, submis- 
sion An 1 Disobedience, 
rclusaJ, revolt 

obeisance (o ba' ^ 

sans), n A bow, A 

curtsy, inclination of 
the body, or bending 
of the knee as an act 

of courtesy or rever- * jjj 

ence , a gesture ot ^ 

salutation, respect, or “A 

deference , homage 
(F yivdyence, salut ) 

Homage is usually w 

paid to a sovereign or jm 

ruler at official tunc- 

tions m Europe by *9 

bowing or bending ^ ® 

one knee A more Q 

slavish form ol obci- > ^ 

sance is common in JS 

the East, especially in 

religious ceremonies , •X 

in India it is cus- 
tomary to prostrate 

the body at full length, » m 

with the two knees, ..IS 

two hands, forehead, *9 

nose and cheek all 

touching the at 

the same time An 

obsequious or servile 

person, or one who 

pays homago in any 

form is obeisant (o ba' 

F oistS^ance obc- 


F ohiis^ance obc- jgggmamBsgautMgggg/g/gk 

dicnce, licncc deference, SWMRMMHMbHHEBM 
rospQCt SVN Bow, Ob*lsak —One of the two obeliak* in the Hippo- 
CU^SVj hoxnaoCO drome m Constentmople It wm first erected hr 

1 T^t / 1 1 \ Thoihmea III in Ecypt. 

obelisk (ob^ e lisk), 

n A square stone shaft, tapering from the j 
base, and of a pyramid form at the apex , 
the dagger mark (t), used m printing as a : 
reference sign (F ohiHisque ) ] 

Cleopatra's Needle, on the Thames 
Embankment, is an example of an obelisk s 
It IS a monolith, hewn from the rock in one s 
piece buch monuments were very common 
m Egypt in past years and some liavc boon 
removed and re-erected elsewhere The 
dagger mark or obelisk used in printing is the i 
second in a senes of reference signs, such as 
are employed to direct the reader ol a book 
to a footnote , the third is tlie double 
obelisk (•!) 

An obelisk is sometimes placed before or 
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after a person’s name, as in a reference book, 
to show that he is dead . with a date {\ 1896) 
it means that he died at that date An 
obelus (ob' c lus, ;z ) is a cntical mark, such as 
the dash ( — ), or the dagger (f) used against 
doubtful passages 111 ancient manuscripts, 
or — , to mark a superfluous passage To 
obelize (ob' e llz, v t) is to mark w ith obeli 
(ob' e li, n pi ) 

Late G obehskos dim of Gr ohelo» a pointed 
spit , cp belos a dart 

obese (o bSs'), adj Excessively fat , 
corpulent, fleshy (F 
• gros, ob^se, corpulent } 

I An obese person is 

|L one who is abnormally 

B fat Such a state of 

mm obeseness (o bes'’ nes, 

|B n ) or obesity (o bes' 1 

jH ti, n ) need not be due 

B to over-eatang, and 

may be caused by 
■ certam diseases 

B L obisus fat Syn 

‘ B Corpulent, fat Ant 

B Lean, thin 

B obey (o baO. ^ To 

yield to or carry out 
Ml (an order, command, 

J| or direction) , to be 

obedient to , to comply 
with , to do the bid.- 
dmg of , to answer (an 
ML operation or impulse) 

t B V % To do as com- 

LB manded or directed, 

to respond obediently 
^ (F obeir, se soumeftre ) 
MMImWbSS Soldiers must obey 

LJv without question the 

lawful commands oi 
their officers, and, 
should one fail to obey, 
^^HB^^^^BBBi ^'><3 tried by 

court - martial, smee 
i|BBB|PB|^BB^B an emergency the 
H bHI BBBrTrT lives of his comrades 
H^^y^^l^BjjgMBBi might be imperilled 
HBDBBBBBBBP by his disobedience 

obelisk* in tbe Hippo- Wo obdy Or submit tO 
T 8** •*’•«*•** the laws of the land, 

^ and, as Christians, obey 

and try to carry out the precepts of Christ 
An aeroplane normally obeys the move- 
ments of the control levers , a ship which 
loses way may not obey, or answer, her helm 
One who faithfully carries out orders is 
an obeyer (o bfl' 6r, n), and in doing so 
acts obeyingly (o ba' mg li, adv ) 

F obeir, L obSdire Syn Comply, submit, 
yield Ant Disobey, rebel, refuse, resist 
obfuscate (ob fils' kat , ob' fus kat), 
V t To darken , to obscure , to confuse , to 
bcwildei (F offusguer, obscurcir, troubler ) 
This word is now used only in a figurative 
sense, and we might describe a drowsy 
person as being obfuscated, that is, confused 
with sleep, or another as being in a state ol 


OBJECT 


OHt 

obfuscation (ob f<is kS' shfin, «.) through 
dnnk or dru^ 

L obfuscStus, p p obfuscSre, trom fuscus dark 



Obi or danoms girla of Japan, each of who» 

is weanns an obi 


obi [i] (6^ bi), « A broad, coloured 
sash worn round the waist by Japanese 
women and children (F obt ) 

From native word, 

obi [2] {6' hi) This IS another form of 
obeah See obeah 

obiter (ob^ 1 ter), eidv Incidentally ; 
by the way 

Lawyers speak of expressing opinions 
obiter, but the word is generally usocf in the 
phrase obiter dictum (ob^ 1 ter dik^ turn, n )•— 
pi obiter dicta (dik' td) — an mcidental remark 
made by a judge or an opinion given by 
him m the course of his judgment, but not 
essential to the decision of me case and havmjg 
no legal force Mr Augustine Birrell, a w<dC 
known lawyer, published two volumes of essays 
entitled “ Obiter Dicta " m 1884 and 1887. 
L from 6b about and tier road, journey 
obituary (6 bit' u d n), adj Relating 
to or recordmg the death of a person n. 
A biographical account of a deceased person 
(F obttuaire, ndorologique , nicrologte) 

AH great newspapers have ready prepared 
accounts of the lives of men of note, to be 
pubh^ed when they die Such accounts 
are called obituary notices, or obituaries, and 
a man who writes them is an obituarist (6 
bit' u a nst, n ) 

The story goes that Mark Twain, the 
American humorist, hearing that he had 
been announced as dead, and so mentioned 
obituanly (o bit' H a n h, adv ) in a certain 
newspaper, telephoned to the editor to say 
that this was a gross exaggeration 
From L obttus, p p of oblre to meet, especially 
to meet one's death- 


object (ob jekt', V. , ob' jekt, m ), vt 
To oppose , to present in opposition , to 
allege as an objection or in criticism , to 
state disapprovingly v% To make ob- 
jections , to disapprove , to express dislike 
n Anythmg presented to tlie mind through 
the senses ; a concrete or mateiial reality , 
anythmg visible or tangible , that towards 
which action is directed or on which 
feeling is expended . that towards the 
attainment or carrying out of which the mind 
IS directed , aim end , ultimate purpose , 
a pitiable or ridiculous person , a noun or 
noun-equivalcnt governed by a transitive 
verb, or aifected by the action of the verb 
(F. op poser, objecter, s*opposer, faire ob- 
yecHon, objet, but, indivtdxt, complhnent) 

A man who opposes an idea 01 scheme is 
said to object, or raise objections (ob jek' 
shunz, n pi )ix> it To a cciiain proposal he 
may object that it is too costly to c«i.rry out, 
or that it will not serve the objects or ends 
for which it IS devised. Another clause may 
not please him bcc*iusc it is, he objects, 
worded impiopcrly or objectionably (ob jek' 
shun ab li, adv ) Ho may be an objector 
( 6 b jek' tor, n ) merely beciiusc he has a plan 
of his own to fuither, an<l so considers Iils own 
object or piiri>osc will best be served by 
calling attention to what is objectionable 
(ob jck' shun abl, adj ) in the rival scheme 
Anythmg material, concrete, tangxl) 3 e, or, 
m other words, that we can s<"c or feel, is an 
object We cxanime minute objects through 
a microscope , we look at distant objt^ts 
through a tek'seope A doll is the object 
of a little girl's attention , a kitten of her 
affection An idol is an object of veneration 
to pagan jpeoples , an impostor is the object 
of scorn an(f dension , we sometimt»s refer 
to something or someono deserving of pity 
or calling lor ndiculo as an object. 

In philosophy, any idea pres<*nted to the 
mind 18 an object, anil is opposc^l to a 
subject , anythmg external, as opjiosed to 
the ego, or conscious self, is an object 
Things which exist outside the inind are 
objective (ob jek' tiv, adj.), as contrasted 
with the subjective, not aejxinding upon 
thoughts or feelings They exist objectively 
( 6 b jek' tiv h, adv) and their characlenstic 
is objectiveness (ob lek' tiv n 6 s, n }, or 
objectivity ( 6 b jck tiv^ 1 ti, « ) Objectivism 
(6 d ^ek' tiv i*m, « ), a term used especially 
in literature or the arts, is the practice of 
treating subjects objectively, or apart from 
one’s own jiersonal feelings To pn^sent 
anything to the mind fis a material reality 
18 to objectify (ob jck' ti ti,vi) it, or give it 
the character of *in object by the process 
of objectification (ob jck ti fi kd' shun, ».). 

The object m a sentence is tlnit part of 
the sentence which is governed by a transitive 
verb, or which is afiected by the action of the 
verb, and is said to be m the objective case 
In the sentence, ** ho roads the book," 
book IS the object In " ho repeated the 
gruesome story." the last three words form 
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OBJURE 


OBLIGATION 


the object These are both examples ot a 
direct object In the sentence, ** he gave me 
the book me is the indirect object, and book 
the direct one We say that anything that 
has no object in any sense is objectless 
(ob'jektles, adj ) 

An object-lesson (« ) is a lesson used in 
object- teaching (n ) , where the obj ect described 
IS used and exhibited as a practical illustra- 
tion The object-ball {n ) in bilhards is the 
ball at which the player aims A microscope 
oi telescope is provided with an objective 
(ob jek' tiv, n ), object-glass (» ), or object- 
lens (w ) at the opposite end from the eye- 

S iece, and both a microscope and telescope 
ave also an object-finder (« ) to enable the 
position ot the object to be found easily 
When troops attack in time of war, a point 
called an objective is chosen and mdicated, 
towards which they advance The aim m life 
towards which wc are impelled by choice 
is our objective An object-staff (« ) is the 
levelling-staff used by a surveyor or engmeer 
L ohjectus, p p of ohjic&re {ob in the wav, 
yacei'e cast) throw m the way SvN v Adduce, 
allege, demur, oppose, resist n Aim, article, 
puipose, reality, thing Ant v Appiove, 
assent, support « Subject 


objure (ob joor'), v t To swear an oath 
(F juror) 

In Anglo-Saxon times people who were 
su&pcctod of having committed a crime were 
tned m a way which seems very strange to 
us to-day No witnesses were called to give 
ihe facts of the case, but, instead, the accused 
man had to take a solemn oath that he was 
not guilty of the crime 

His objuration (ob ju tS,' shun, n ), 
however, was not enough by itself, and he 
had to get twelve neighbours, called com- 
purgators, or oath-helpers, to objure as well, 
and to swear that his own oath was true 
J from ob (ire ob-) and j iirdre to swear 
objur^te (ob' jur gat), v t To chide 
or scold (F censurer, grander, bldmer, 
tnjurier ) 
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Bumble, the beadle in Dickens’s ' Oliver 
Twist,” was continually objurgating the hap- 
less children in his charge Ohver received 
a terrible objurgation (ob jur ga' shun, n ) 
because he dared to ask for more gruel 
Objurgatory (ob j§r' ga to n, adj ) remarks 
are chiding or reprovmg ones 

L ob against, and furgdre (p p jurgdtus) 
quarrel, from j'Ss (gen jur - is) law and agere to 
drive Syn Chide, rate, rebuke, reprove, up- 
braid Ant Commend, compliment, laud, praise 
oblate [i] (ob lat'), etdj Flattened at the 
poles (F aplati vers les p6les ) 

This word means the opposite of prolate 
An orange is roughly oblate, and the earth 
IS perhaps an oblate spheroid, that is, a 
spherical body with slightly flattened poles 
This quahty is called oblateness (ob lat' nes, 
n ) A lemon is not shaped oblately (ob lat' 
li, adv ), but IS roughly prolate, its ends being 
pointed and drawn out 

ob (sense here doubtful) and Idtus borne, 
used as p p of ferre to carry 

oblate [ 2 ] (ob' lat), n A person who 
dedicates himself to the monastic or religious 
life, but without taking vows (F oblat ) 

In the Roman Catholic Church there are 
different congregations of oblates, who, undei 
a simple promise of obedience, 

• band themselves together for 
some particular work, such as 
preaching, teaching, or conducting 
missions The members are not 
bound by solemn vows like 
monks, or nuns, although living 
m community 

L obldtus used as p p of offerre to 
offer See oblate fi] 

oblation (ob la' shun), n The 
act of offering in rohgious worship , 
the thmg thus offered , anything 
offered to God as a sacrifice , 
a donation or gift for religious 
purposes , an offering (F oblation, 
offrande ) 

Oblation is the word -often used 
to describe Christ’s action in 
offering Himself on the cross for 
the sms of man This oblational 
(ob 15' shun al, adj ) or oblatory 
(ob' la to n, adj ) act is commemorated in 
the Communion Service of the Church of 
England, where it is said that He made “ by 
His oblation of Himself once offered, a 
full, perfect and sufficient oblation and 
satisfaction for the sms of the whole world ” 
The act of offenng up to God the elements 
in the Eucharist is an oblation , so also is the 
offenng of the alms made usually at the 
end of matins or evensong 

L obl&tiG (acc -Gn-em) See oblato [a] Syn 
O ffenng, saenffoe 

oblfi^atioxi (ob li gS' shun), n The bind- 
ing power of a promise, vow, contract, or law , 
that which morally bmds , that which con- 
stitutes a law or duty , indebtedness , 
in law, a bond or binding agreement 
(F obligation, engagement ) 
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OBUGATO 


OBUQXJE 


There axe certain obligations which are 
binding on everybody — legal, religious, and 
social duties or claims, which we feel bound 
01 obhged to perform or satisfy We are all 
under an obhgation to keep our promises, to 
pay our debts, to do our duty, and to obey 
the law Humanity and compassion 
upon us obligations not less compelling We 
take upon ourselves obligations when we 
vouch for or guarantee the performance of 
some act by another 

A mmor m law is unable himself to enter 
mto contracts, so that someone else ^ his 
parent or guardian) must assume the re 
sponsibihty or obhgation for him 

The word obligate (ob' h ^t, v / ), to bind 
legally or morally, is seldom used now, 
bemg replaced by oblige Any duty or 
service that must oe performed is obligatory 
(ob' h ga t6 n , ob hg' k to n, adj ) When a 
lawyer speaks of an obhgation he means an 
agreement which is bmdmg in law Such an 
agreement often places the person bound — 
the ohligant (ob' h gint, n ), as he is called in 
Scots law — under a penalty if he refuses to 
fulfil its conditions 

L obligdUd from ohlw&tiiSt p p of ohlxgdra 
to bind, constrain Hond, contract 

duty, engagement 

obligato (ob h ga' td) This is another 
spelhng of obbhgato S6e obbligato 
oblige (o bli] O* ^ To compel , to 
constrain , to bind , to place under an 
obhgation or necessity ; to render service to 
V t CoUoqmally, to do a favour. (F obhger, 
contramdre, forcer, rendre service , sire 
servtable ) 

The law obliges or compels us to keep its 
provisions , gratitude should obhge us to 
repay some kmdness by another, should we 
find occasion To obhge a friend abroad, we 
may procure books ana other articles which 
he hsis some difl&culty in obtammg, and if wo 
require products of the country where he 
re^des, q.e may obhge us m turn m like 
manner 

An obliging (o blij' mg, adj ) person is 
generally popular, and deserves to be , we 
so often need a httle service done, and the 
real obhger (6 blij' 6r, n ) does not wait to be 
asked, but sees our need and ohliguigly 
(6 bill ' mg h, adv ) proffers his help Obliging<- 
ness (o bll] ' mg nds, n ) is one of tne everyday 
virtues that make hfe move more smoothly 
In law, an obligor (ob' h gdr, n ) is one 
bound by a bond , an obligee (ob li jS', n ) 
one to whom a bond is given 
See obligation Syn Accommodate, compel, 
force Ant Disoblige 

oblique (6b iSkO, adj Slanting , aslant , 
neither perpendicular nor parallel to a given 
line or surface , roundabput , mdirect , 
evasive , in geometry, mclined at an an^e 
other than a right angle , of angles, acute 
or obtuse vt To advance obliquely. (F 
de htais, ditoumi, ohhquer ) 

The word obhque has several special 


meanings in geometry it signifies not being 
at right angles to another line or a flat surface 
An oblique angle is therefore any angle not a 
right angle, and so oblique means either 
acute or obtuse 

The gnomon of a sundial is oblique, the 
tunnels of a steamship are set in an oblique 
line, slanting backwaicls At twelve o’clock 
the hands of a watch are upright, but at 
eleven twenty-hve they are placed obliquely 
(ob I6k' h, adv ) across the dial In describing 
the movements of armies we can say that 
two forces oblique towards each other when 
they approach one another obliquely 
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A botanist calls a leaf oblique if its two 
halves are unequal, that is, of different 
shape or size In anatomy, an obiicjuo 
muscle is one not pandlcl or vertical to others 
near it, or to the long direction of a htnb 
or of the body 

Words or btatements arc waul to be put 
m obli(]uc narration if they are stated m thi^ 
reported form, .ind not m the words utt<*uHl 
by the ongmal speaker. ** Mr Urown sai<i 
' I am glad to sec you,' " becomes m oblKiue 
narration " Mr iirown s<iid that he was 
glad to SCO them,” the tense and jHTSon l>enig 
changed In music, a tunc is said to bo 
written m oblique motion, when it rises aiul 
falls against a sustained or reiterated accom- 
panying note which remains at the same pitch. 

A hint made obliquely x» an mdirect nmt . 
an oblique answer is a roundabout or evasive 
one Ifeth obliqueness (6b I6k' n68, n ) and 
obliquity (6b wi ti, » ) mean the state or 
quality of being oblique , hut obliquity 


OBLITERATL. 


OBOE 


or lack of straightforwardness m conduct 
F , from L Sllquus, obllcus aslant, indirect, 
covert from oh and assumed Hqntis awry 
Syn ad^ Disingenuous, evasive, inclmed, 
indirect, slant m g, underhand Ant adi Direct, 
level, straight, upright 

obliterate (ob ht' er at), vt To delete 
to erase , to destroy all 
traces of (F effacer, btffer ) 

Snow soon obliterates 
tracks and paths, and foot 
prints made in it disappear 
under fhe swiftlv tailing 
Hakes 

Age has not obhterated 
rhe inscriptions on some 
Egyptian monuments, carved 
m the hard granite, but in 
the couise of years all 
memory and knowledge of 
the ancient language became 
obhterated, and this had to be labonoush 
rediscovered in the nineteenth century 
The obliteration (ob lit ei shun w ) ot a 
passage in a letter is the action of erasing 
or crossing out the words the obhteration 
of a town IS its utter destruction 

L obUUerdius, p p oblttferdre to erase, from oh 

away and httera letter “script Syn Chancel 

delete, destroy, erase 

oblivion (ob hv' i on), n Forgetfulness 
the state of being forgotten heedless 
ness , disregard (F oubh ) 

The ancient Greeks and Homans 
believed that there ran through the 
underworld a nver known as Lethe, 
whose waters when drunk could bestow 
obhvion or forgetfulness of all one's 
past life Some people heedlessly or 
obliviously (ob liv' \ us h, adv ) cross a 
busy street, oblivious (db liv' i us, ad; ) 
or regardless of danger from approach 
ing vehicles 

A man m a state ot obliviousness 
(db hv' t us ncs, n ) pays little atten 
tion to what is going on around him 
Things which are long forgotten are 
sometimes said to be lost in oblivion 
An act of obhvion is an act of 
I^arhament declaring an amnesty and 
bestowing general pardon on those 
who have offended Such an act was 
passed m 1660, when Charles II returned 
to the throne, pardoning most of those 
who had fought again&t the kmg in 
the Civil War 

FromL obllmd{o,cc -dn «*m) tozgetluiness 
bYN Forgetfulness, hcedlessness Ant 
M emory, remembrance 

oblong (ob' long), adj linger than 
broad, elongated m one direction n An 
oblong figure 01 thing (F oblong, 
dblongue ) 

A railway ticket and a visiting card axe 
oblong The word is usually apphed to rect- 
angles — four-sided figures with four nght 
angles — but ellipses or ovals may also 


be said to have oblongness (ob' long nes, n , 
since they measure more one way than the 
other An oblong book or postage-stamp 
IS one that measures more in breadth than 
in height The prefix oblongo- meanmg 
oblong, IS found in such scientific terms as 
oblongo-ovate (ob long' go o' vat, adj ) 
From L oblongu^ literally =» long cro&swise 
obloquy (ob' lo kwi), n 
FviJ speaking against a per- 
son or thmg , calumny 
abuse, disgrace, infamy (F 
alomme injurp ddshonnew } 
L L obioquium, from L oh- 
to speak (loqui) avainst 

obmutescence (ob mu 
tes' ens), n A wilful refusal 
to speak , taciturnity (F 
muttsme, stlence optmatre ) 

A prisoner of war who 
letuse^ to divulge inlorma 
tion to his captors would have good reason 
for his obmutescence One benavmg thus 
would be obmutescent (ob mQ tes' 
ent, ad^ ) These words are little used 
to-day 

L obmUtescens, prea p ot obmituscere to hold 
one's peace 

obnosdous (6b nok' shus), Ob- 

lectionable , very disagreeable (F offen- 
sant, rdpugnani, odteux ) 

Anj^hing offensive 01 odious is ob- 
noxious , people who are spiteful, 
quarrelsome, and disagreeable may be 
said to behave obnoxiously (ob nok' 
shus h, adv ), and we may speak of 
the obnoxiousness (ob nok' shus nes, n ) 
of a cantankerous person An obnox- 
ious law IS one which arouses resent- 
ment or criticism The word still 
sometimes means liable or exposed to 
any bad influence 

L chnoxtus exposed to harm or puni&h 
ment, from ob against, noxtus harmful 
Syn Distasteful, objectionable, odious 

oboe (6' boi), n A treble wood- 
wmd instrument, having a double reed 
Another name is hautboy (h6' boi) 
(F hautbois ) 

The oboe has a very reedy, plaintive 
tone, of a rich and distinctive 
character A double reed is used m 
the mouth-piece, as in the bassoon, 
and the pitch ot the instrument is 
treble Its lowest note is B fiat below 
the stave, and it has a compass of two 
octaves There is an organ stop ot 
this name, very similar m tonal 
quahty The oboe is not popular as a solo 
instrument, owing to its lack of vanety 
in tone colour It is, however, a very 
important mstrument m the orchestra 
A player of the oboe is an oboist (6' bo 
ist, n ) 

Itai from F hauibois {ha%U loud, shnlL, bots 
wood) 
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OBOLUS 


obolus (ob' o lus), n A small com of 
ancient Greece, equal to one-sixth of a 
drachma, and worth between ijd and i|d 
of English money, the name of various 
old European coins of low value j>l obeli 
(ob' o li) Another form is obol (ob' ol) 
(F obole ) 

The obolus was made of an alloy contain- 
ing silver and copper In Greek mythology, 
Charon was the ferryman of Hades, who 
conveyed the souls of the departed across 
the nver Styx, and it was customary among 
the anaent Greeks to put an obolus m 
the mouth of a dead person, as passage 
money for him 
Gr obolo*t 

obscene (ob sen'), ad'f Offensive to 
chastity , indecent , filthy , disgusting. 
(F obscene, mdicent, mals&ant, tmpur ) 

That which is obscene in nature or is 
done obscenely (ob sen' li, adv ) offends 
decency or delicacy, and obscenity (ob sen' 
1 ti, « ) means foulness or a foul act or 
matter 

F obscenus foul, ill-omenod , origin obscui c 
Syn Disgusting, impure, offensive, repulsive, 
vile Ant Agreeable, moral, pleasing, pure 
obscurant (ob skur' ant), n One who 
opposes mtellectual progress ad] Of or 
relating to an obscurant (F obscurayitii^U ) 
Before the coming of printed books, and for 
long after, education and knowledge were 
accessible only to the wealthy and privileged, 
wbo were not always eager to share their 
benefits, and sometimes opposed the idea 
of the education of the many Such a 
person could be called an obscurant, or 
obscurantist (ob skur' ant ist, n) and his 
obscurantist {adj ) pohey could bo called 
obscurantism (ob skur' ant izm, n ) 

L obscHrans (acc -anthem), p p obscilrilre to 
darken, blur, hide, with agent sufiix -tse 

ohaewe^ {dhslaUr'), adj Dark, dim, in- 
distinct , dingy , dull, dimcult to understcind, 
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doubtful, hidden away, unknown, humble 
lowly V t To darken , to make less 
clear , to dim , to outshine , to conceal 
(F ob^citr, vague, douteux, cacM, da bos 
dtage, hrouiller, dclipser, cacher, obscurcir) 
An obscure passage m a book is one of 
doubtful meaning or difficult to understand 
in It perhaps the author has obscured 
his meaning by using many long words 
An author may live an olv^curc hie, almost 
unknown to the general public who read 
his books, because he dislikes publicity 
Another person may rein.iin obscure be- 
cause he lives m an obscure or remote spot 
Many people of genius liave lived m 
obscure and humble surroundings for years 
before fame has come to them 

During the total eclipse of 1027 the sun 
became obscure, for it was obscured or 
dnikcned by the moon's disk When its 
obscuration (ob skfi ra' shun, n ) was com- 
plete the wondcilul corona blared forth 
a splendid sight <imidst the gcruTal darkness 
which plunged the earth into obscuntv 
(ob skur' 1 ti, « ) lor the twenty-three 
seconds during which tlu* ichpse lasted 
unfortunately the corona touhl only be 
seen <limly or obscurely (ob skur' h, adv ) m 
many pl.ices owing to th<‘ thick clouds 
F,iiomL i)bs( ants ( ovextsl over , fiom root 
SI a-, i p St iVum shit hi, to cover, t»r skvtns ,x hide 
Sansk to (over Syn m/] Dark, hi<hleii! 
luiinbUMndistinct, mtncate v C\>iituso, darken 
(Urn Ani ati] t,lt*ar, dwtuirt, stiaiijht- 
forsvard v ( laufy, dcai, light (*« ^ 

obsecration (ol> knX' shun), 'fhe 
act of im]>lormg, or disking vi‘ry solemnly , 
cntre«ity (F mppltraittm ) 

The two clauses of the htany of theC'hiirch 
of Juigland beginning, “ Hy tin* mystery 
of Ihy holy Incarnation " and " My Ihy 
Cross and Massion " are ohset rat ions 

L ohsmititiS (iuv from ohsttnVus, n p 

of obsf't itln' to iinplon* 

► obsoiTOieai (oh' sf kwi/), 

npl I'uneral rites or tere- 
inonies {V obsi\/itvs, torbW 

fani^brn) ” 

S OiU' of the most iinj>ressi\e 
sights seen in the str<*ets of 
London was the funeral proi es- 
sion of King Kdwaid VIl, who 
died on May 6th, i<)io 'J he 

obsequies wexe «itti‘nded by 
many foreign rulers, or then 
representatives, and the stusds 
were elensely i rowiled with hun- 
dreds of thousands <»f the King's 
own sutqecls, who niamlestetl «i 
th.it w*.is at oxu c cieep iiml 

.Nil , the ooUm c.uno the 

■ <7 ^ <U“acl monurih’s clmrRer, nntl 
* m then the little f»)x 

terrier which hatl Ioiik lieeii 

mr «nsiM the King's favourite The last 
''• <*^d the saddest jiart of tixe 


OBSEQUIOUS 


OBSERVE 


luneral ceremony took place at the royal 
castle of Windsor where the body was 
laid to rest 

F , pi of OF obseque, trom L, L ohsequiae, 
apparently confused with L ersequtas last rites, 
funeral procession Syn Funeral 

obseqpiiouB (ob sS^ kwi us), adj Cring- 
ing , fawmng , servile (F obsSquteux, ram- 
pant, seyvile) 

Uriah Keep, m Dickens's “ David Copper 
field," was a cnn^ng and obsequious clerk, 
and, withal, a criminal schemer Not by 
accident did the author combine these two 
traits in the character he created, 
for obsequiousness (ob sS' kwi us 
nes, n ) or servile complaisance 
may mask a sinister character 
One should treat superiors with 
proper respect without behaving 
obsequiously (ob sS' kwi us h.,adv ) 

L obsequxQsus complaisant, from 
obsequi to comply, give way {sequl 
to follow) Syn Cnngmg, servile 

observe (ob zfirv'), v t To 
watch carefully , to perceive , to 
regard , to note , to examine, 
to regard or follow attentively , 
to perform duly , to attend to , 
to comply with , to celebrate 
or commemorate v% To express 
or state as an opinion , to 
say by way of a remark (F 
considerer, observer, accomphr, 
cilSbrer, constater, remarqtter , faire 
une observaiton, dtre ) 

A naturalist observes, or watches, the 
ways of wild cieatures, and observes, or 
perceives, many points which an untrained 
observer (ob zerv' er, n ) would not heed, 
or observe Even the most shy and timid 
creatures are observable (ob zerv' abl, adj ), 
and may be watched and photographed 
from close quarters by one who remams 
quiet 

The act or habit of observing is observa- 
tion (ob zer va' shun, n ) The term also 
denotes that experience and knowledge 
gained by methodical study and the noting 
of facts A scientific observation is a fact 
carefully noted by a trained observer , the 
word IS also used for an expression of 
opinion, or even a remark 

The work that is performed by a scientist 
IS largely observational (ob z6r vfi' shun 
al, adj ), since he studies phenomena obser- 
vationally (ob zer vfi' shun fil li, adv ), com- 
paring the results of his observations with 
those recorded by other observers 

A specially trained member of the crew 
of an aeroplane or airship, whose duties 
are to make aonal observations, surveys, 
etc , is officially termed an observer His 
duties are quite distinct from those of the 
pilot 

An ofiEicial observer (n ) is a person who is 
appointed to observe a test of a motor-car, 
1)27 


and to see that the conditions of the test are 
adhered to 

A person who strolls observingly (ob 
zSrv" mg h, adv ) or observantly (ob zer' 
vant h, adv ) through meadow or lane in 
sprmg will find a wealth of material to study 
with profit Trees are observably (ob zerv*^' 
ab li, adv ) changing in aspect day by day. 
as they put on fohage Pond and stream 
5neld up their secrets to one who is observant 
(ob zer' vant, adj ) 

An observation-balloon (« ) is a captive 
balloon used lu war for watching the enemv's 



Observatory — Part ol the famous Mount Wilson Observatory, wbiob 
IS situated about sixteen miles from Pasadena, Cnkfbnua, USA. 

movements {see pages 2406 and 240 7) Soldiers 
are stationed m a position overlooking the 
enemy’s Imes described as an observation- 
post {n ) to watch the enemy’s movements 
or to direct gun-fire The post is usually 
connected by telephone with the head- 
quarters of lie officer m command 

Charles Darwin observed and noted the 
facts of Nature for many years before he 
pubhshed his epoch-marking theories of 
evolution and the origin of species In 1909 
was observed or commemorated the cen- 
tenary of his birth 

The observance (ob zSr' v§,ns, n) of a. 
law is the act of complying with it A 
rehgious observance is a nte, ceremony, 
custom, or rule of conduct An Observant (« ) 
or an Observantine (6b zSr' van tin, n ), also 
called an Observant Fnar, is a fnar of 
that branch of the Franciscan Order which 
keeps most strictly to the rules laid down 
by its founder, St Francis of Assisi 

The observatory (ob zSr' va to n, w ) firom 
which an astronomer views the stars is a 
building specially built and fitted up with 
powerful telescopes and other apparatus, 
like Greenwich Observatory, or with instru- 
ments for recordmg weather, temperature, 
wmds, etc , such as Kew Observatory 

F and O F , from L observare to watch, 
guard (ob near, serv^re keep, watch, heed) 
Syn Discover, heed, obey, perceive, remark 
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OBSESS 


OBSTINATE 


obsess (db SOS'), ’oi To beset , to pre- 
occupy the mmd of , to haunt (F obseaer , 
hanier ) 

A person with something on his mind is 
obsessed by the idea , in mental disorder 
the unfortunate sufferer is sometimes 
haunted or obsessed by some fixed delusion, 
which occupies his nund to the exclusion 
of most other matters An inventor may 
be so mtent on the pursuit of some solution 
to a problem that he neglects food and sleep , 
his task IS an obsession (ob sesh' un, n ) 
From L obsessus, p p of ob^idSye to haunt, to 
blockade, occupy, from ob against, sedere to sit 
Syn Beset, haunt, preoccupy, trouble 

obsidian (ob sid' i an), n A brown or 
black glass-like lava (F ohsidienne ) 

This substance is molten rock that has 
cooled too quickly to crystallize It is 
wonderfully hard and tough, and has been 
much used by primitive races tor making 
kmves, spear-heads, and arrow-heads, in 
the same way as flint has been employed 
m other" lands Obsidian is common near 
many volcanoes, and is found in Iceland 
Mexico, and New Zealand 
L ohs%di&nus» from misreading Ohstdiu^t (ioi 
Obstus) name of tlie discoverei of a similar stono 
obsolescent (ob so les^ ent), adj Be- 
coming obsolete , falling into disuse , gradu- 
ally disappearmg (F dintodd mrannd, 
qm tomhe m ddsiUtude ) 

Customs, such as the sending ol valentines, 
which are httle observed to-day, arc said 
to be obsolescent Whatever is discarded, 
superseded, out-of-date, or no longer usccl 
IS said to be obsolete (ob' so let, adj ) 
Many words that have been little used lor 
a century or so, and are seldom quoted or 
referred to, are m a state of obsolescence 
(ob s6 les' ens, n), tending towards total 
disuse In biology, parts or organs im- 
perfectly developed, suppressed, or atrophied 
are called obsolete Obsoleteness (ob' so 
1st nes, « ) or obsoletism (ob' so 1st izm, n ) 
IS the state of having fallen into disuse 
L obsolescens (acc •ent-em), pies p oi obi>olf^t,erc 
(inceptive) to grow out of use (o6 and solive to Ih» 
used, wont) Syn Disappearing, fading 

obstacle (ob' sta kl), n Anything that 
impedes , a barrier, obstruction or hin- 
drance (F obstacle, difficult^, empSchement ) 
Even bhndness, which would appear an 
insurmountable obstacle, has not provented 
some people from attaining eminence m 
various pursuits Ignorance and supersti- 
tion are obstacles to the spread of 
Christianity m some pagan lands 
In an obstacle-race (n ) bamers ol various 
kinds are placed on the track, and the com- 
petitors have to get past them before 
reachmg the winning post, there may bo 
hurdles to jump, hoops to get through, ground 
nets to crawl under, and other hindrances 
b , from L obstSculum, dun from obstaro to 
stand {si&re) m the way {ob) Syn Barrier, 
difficulty, hindrance, impediment, obstruction 


/ 



OlMtadia — Competitors strunlms throush barrels 
hunc up as obstacles So an obstade-raoe 


obstinate (ob' sti nat), adj Holding 
firmly to one's opinion or pm pose , stubborn, 
obdurate, in meditine, diliKull to relie\o 
or cure (F obstim^ tnWt', opiniatre, tenace) 
An oKstinatc and stubborn person often 
cxasper.it<'s others by his obstinacy (ob' sti 
na bi, n ) or obstmateness (ob' sti nat nes, « ) 
He will hold to his own opinion, or ha-ve 
his own way, sonietinu*s vithoiit apparent 
reason A child who obstinately (ob' sti 
nat h, adv ) neglects tl«» *ulviee ami counsel 
of its elders will sooiut or later have cause 
to regret such obstinacj'^ But a iH^rson 
who knows himscdf to be in th<‘ right may 
bo parclonetl for his obstmacv, *iud thexe arc 
ocuiHions vvIksi a firm peisistence in .i task 
and an obstinate refusal to accept defeat 
are jiistifit'd by iinal succtsss 

L obstimlius, p p ol obstimlrt' to persist, to bt‘ 
rc'solvwl , ’•stindye i» appaieiitly a d<iivative of 
i»ttire to staiiil Syn Dogged, fmn, obduiate, 
pel vcise, stubborn Ant Docile, ]>hable, ti act- 
able, willing, yielding 



ObvtipAtu.— Tb« calf dous nut Uk* MMH-butblas* und 
obrtiiMit«l:r ruluMt to otttor tbo wotor# 


OBSTREPEROUS 


OBTEST 


obstreperous (ob strep' er us), adj 
Noisy , turbulent, unruly (F turbulent, 
tapa^eur^ tumultueux ) 

Few political meetings take place without 
some oDstreperous person making a dm, 
or raising clamorous and unruly objections 
to the speaker People who behave too 
noisily or obstreperously (ob strep' er us li, 
adv ) are ejected with little ceremony, and 
such obstreperousness (ob strep' er us nes, n ) 
IS an abuse of the privilege of free speech 
which Bntons prize so greatly 

From L obstrepere to make a din, to clamour, 
from ob and strepere to rattle, clatter, jangle, 
etc , of any harsh continuous noise 

obstruct (6b strtikt,), v t To block up, 
to hinder , to shut out , to stop v i To 
hinder purposely (especially m Parhament) 
(F ohstruer, ohturer, empecher, encomhrer , 
empScher, s^opposer, faire obstacle ) 

A heavy fall of snow may obstruct 
country roads In summer, the dense 
fohage of trees near a house may obstruct 
the sunlight, and also the view from windows 
facing it A large lorry drawn up in a 
narrow street obstructs the traffic The 
driver is guilty of obstruction (ob strdk' 
shun, n ), that is, the action of impeding, 
and the lorry itself is an obstruction 


In l^arliamcnt the passing of a bill is 
sometimes delayed by obstruction, that is, 
ersistcnt mterferenco with the progress of 
usiiiess When the opponents of a bill 
are not sufficiently numerous to outvote 
its supporters, they obstruct by making 
long speeches, by interrupting the members 
m favour of the l)iU, and l)y putting forward 
all sorts of new proposals 

Those who obstruct the procoedmgs ol 
Parhament or of committees in this way 
are called obstructionists (ob strQk' shun 
ists, npl), obstructives (ob strQk' tivz, 
npl) or obstructors (ob strhk' torz, » pi ), 
and their obstructive (ob striik' tiv, adj ) 
tactics arc an example of the practice of 


obstructiomsm (ob strhk shun izm, ;z ), 
— a word seldom used — obstructivisin fob 
striik' tiv izm, n ) or obstructiveness (ob 
striik' tiv nes, n) To act in this way is 
to act obstructively (ob striik' tiv h, ado ) 
An obstmate mule may act as an obstruc- 
tive when it stops m a narrow pathway 
A doctor uses an obstruent fob' stni ent 
adj ) medicine or an obstruent (n ) lor the 
purpose of closing the openings ol ducts 
or the natural passages of the body 

L obstruUus, p p of ohstruere to build or erect 
m the way of someone, hterally build {siruere) 
against {oh) Syn Bar, block, check, impede, 
retard, stop Ant Aid, expedite, free, help, 
open 

obtain (ob tan'), vt To gain or demand 
by effort , to get , to procure v % To be 
in common use , to prevail (F gagner, 
ohtenir, acquSrir , Sire d'tisage, exister ) 
When we wish to read a certain W>ok 
we try to obtam it from the hbrary If it 
IS not obtainable (ob tan' abl, adj ), or 
procurable, there, we have to obtain or 
acquire it by some other means The 
practice of driving vehicles on the left hand 
side of the road obtains or prevails m 
England, except m the case of one-way 
roads At Helston, an old market town 
in Comivall, the ancient custom 
of holding the Furry or Flora 
Dance still obtains on May 8th 
A person who does the family 
shoppmg IS the obtamer (ob tan' 
er, n ) of provisions and other 
necessities The obtainment (ob 
tan' ment, n ), that is, the getting 
or winning, of a prize at school 
delights the obtaincr 

F obtemr, L obhnSre, Irom ob 
near, tenere to hold Syn Acquire, 
gam, get, procure, reach Ant 
Avoid, fail, lose, miss 
obtected (ob tek' ted), adj 
Protected, enclosed m a tough 
cover or skm (F couvert ) 

The pupa of most flies, butter- 
flies, and moths is enclosed in a 
tough, homy case or covering 
This kind ol pupa is said to be 
obtected In a special sense the 
chrysalises of the Lepidoptera, 
in which the hmbs are partly visible through 
tlie outer case, are known as obtected 
pupae 

From L obtectuit, p p of obtegere to cover 
over 

obtest (ob test'), v t To beg earnestly or 
solemnly , to beseech i; t To protest (F 
suppher, conjurer, xmplorer , protester ) 

We may obtest, or adjure, a person to 
secrecy and obtest agamst an unjust 
suspicion An obtestation (ob tes ta' shun, n ) 
is either a supplication to be saved from evil, 
or a protestation of good faith 

From L obiesidri, to cite as a witness, to 
invoke, to entreat Syn Beseech, entreat, 
implore, protest, suppheate 



Obstraebon — Dunns the waiter of 1927-28 Englnnd was Tiuted 
hr heavy snow storms* when huge snow-dnfts caused considerable 
obstruction to traffic. 
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OBTRUDE 


obverse 


obtrude (ob troodO. v t To thrust for- 
ward, especially unduly , to thrust (upon) , 
i; a To intrude , to force oneself (on) (F 
tntrodmre de force, imposer , s*tmposer ) 

The word generally implies undue and 
noticeable forwardness For example, it 
would be a presumption to obtrude a trivial 
matter upon a busy pubhc man Any person 
who obtrudes on a private gathermg and tries 
to establish himsell there is an obtruder 
(ob trood' er, n ) Readers of Dickens will 
remember that Mr Alfred Jingle, a strolling 
actor, obtruded himself upon the Pickwick 
party, seizmg the excuse of an altercation 
between Mr Pickwick and a cabman 

The water-side natives ot Port Said are 
notoriously obtrusive (ob troo' siv, adj ) 
They clamour obtrusiv^y (ob troo' siv h, 
adv ) for baksheesh, to the annoyance of 
travellers, who know that alms-giving will 
only increase the obtrusiveness (db troo' siv 
nes, n ) of the natives 

In another sense the brambles that get in 
our way when we go blackberrymg are 
obtrusive A very impudent and force Cul 
mtrusion by a stranger upon a private party 
may be described by the much stronger 
word obtrusion (ob troo' zhdn, n ) 

We may also speak of the obtrusion ol 
irrelevant remarks mto a conversation 
From L ohtfQdere to push against, to press 
upon Set mtrude Syn Intrude, push, 
thrust Ant Retire, withdraw 


obtruncate (6b triing' kat), v t To cut 
off the head or top of (F dicapiter ) 

This “ learned ** word is seldom used except 
to give a sentence a humorously ponderous 
effect With a slash of our walking-stick wo 
obtruncate a stinging-nettle The obtrun- 
cated statue of the Victory of Samothraco 
stands in the Louvre, Pans It is treasured 
m spite of the fact that it has no head 
L obiruncSius, p p of ohtrunedre lop ofl, cut 
down Set trunk 


obtund (ob thud"), v t To deaden , to 
dull (F anesthisier, rendre tnsens^hle ) ’ 

This word is now chiefly used in a medical 
sense For example, a dentist obtunds the 
sensitiveness of a nerve with an anaesthetic, 
before pulhng out a tooth 

L obtundere strike at, to blunt, to weaken 

obturate (ob' tu rat), v t To stop oi 
close up (F boncher, ohUirer ) 

To prevent the escape of explosive gases 
trom the breech when *i gun is fired, it is 
necessary to obturate the breech or stop it 
with a ling of canvas oi copper gauze, called 
an obturator (ob' tu ra tor, n ) This process 
of stopping up, or closing, is an example of 
obturation (ob til ra' shun, ;/ ) Tn surgery 
a plate, used to close «in aperture or opemng 
in the body, such as a cloven palate, is 
called an obturator Tn anatomy, this word 
IS specially used to mean a muscle that closes 
an opening 

L obtilraius, pp of ohtCfrrnt stop up 
obtuse (ob tils'), adj Blunt , rounded , 
not pointed or acute , oi an angle, greater than 
a right angle , dull in mind or feeling , 
slow of undci stand 1 iig , stupid (F ohtus, 
dmous^tS, hCtc ) 

An obtuse person is slow to understand 
matters with which he is not familiar Be- 
cause ho IS not acutely perceptive ho beha\cs 
obtusely (ob tus' li, adv ), that is, m a manner 
that shows stupidity i le may, however, be 
a generous and uithlul fnoncl 
in spite of tlu‘ obtuseness (ob 
ins' nc‘s, « ), or <Uinness of lus 
mind 

I n geometry, a pUino angle that 
cxci^eds ninety degrt*es is callcil 
an obtuse <ingle A tiianglc is 
obtuse-angular [jad) ) or obtuse- 
angled {ad,) ) if om* of its tingUis 
is an obtuse 4ingl<‘ 

In natural history, the org<ins 
of .inimals .uul plants aie said to 
be obtuse when they ha\ea blunt 
or rountksl form Phis k hiinu t er- 
istic IS tK'casionaUy iiuhcattsl by 
means ot Iht^ combining form 
obtusi- joimsl to the *ipnropnatc 
.idjc^ctive hor <‘xample, some 
varieties of the samluoit have 
obtuse leavt^ or are obtusifohate 
(ob tfi SI fd' h .it, ad} ) 

L ohtflsiis, p p ot ofdunticrc 
See obtund S^^ Blunt, dull, 
rounded, stupid Ant Acute, pcittplive, 
quick, sensitive, sharp, 

obverse (ob' vfirs), ad} Vm mg, or turned 
towards the observer , l>roa<h‘ning from 
baso to apex or Kummit . starving as the 
counterpart of soin<*thmg els<* , of coins, 
bearing the hcnid or chii'f design n Iho 
side of a com or modal beanng the pnmupal 
design, or mscnption , the front ; .i counter- 
part of anything (F de front, de devant, 
recto, face, ohvers, avers, pendant ) 
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Ofabruncat*. — ObtnmoAtod tianr^ of the Greek goddeae IDemeter* 
the eerth-mother. aad her danachter Pereephone, the soddM of 
tho lower world. 



OBVERT 


OCCASION* 


The obverse side, or the obverse, of a 
penny bears the king's head , the other side, 
called the reverse, shows Britannia with her 
tndent An obverse leaf, or other organ of 
a plant or animal, is shaped obverseiy (ob 
vgrs' li, adv ), that is, the widest part is near 
the tip or summit A tool with the small end 
towards the haft or stock is said to be obverse 
There are said to be “ two sides to everj 
question,” and Emerson m his essay on 
Montaigne m ” Representative Men,” says, 
that the game of thought is to try to discover, 
when the visible side appears, what the other 
IS like For, as Emerson says, m connexion 
with a material thing, ** when the observer 
has seen the obverse, he turns it over to see 
the reverse ” 

From L ohversus, p p of ohvertere to turn 
towards 

obvert (ob vSrt'), v t In logic, to change 
the quahty of (a proposition) so as to infer 
another with a contradictory predicate (F 
iottrney ) 

The method of inference called obversion 
(ob v€r' shun, n)ixi logic is best explained 
by an example We take a proposition, such 
as ” All bullies are cowards,^' which is called 
the obvertend (ob' vertend, n), or statement 
to be obverted By obverting this we obtain 
the proposition, ”No bullies are not cowards ” 
This IS a common form of mference in logic 

See obverse 

obviate (ob' vi a-tt, v i* To prevent ^ 
- taki ng steps beforenand , to avoid (F 
privemr, 4v%teVf obvter ) 

The risk of losing one's watch at a football 
match, for mstance, is obviated by leaving 
the watch at home If everyone put into 
practice the maxim, ” Safety first,” the 
obviation (ob vi a' shun, « ), or prevention, 
of street accidents would be much simpler 
than it IS 

L obvidtus, p p obvidre to oppose, meet, 
conliont, iroxaobvius in one's path {v%a) Syn 
Avoid, pi event, remove Ant Court, incur, 
meet, sulfer, undergo 

obvious (ob' VI us), adj Clearly seen , 
easily understood , evident (F iv%dent, 
clatr, sensible ) 

The poppies in a npened cornfield are 
obvious to everyone who knows that poppies 
arc red and com yellow It is obvious, or 
clear to the mind, that we cannot both have 
our cake and eat it Obedience to his 
officers IS the obvious, or perfectly evident, 
duty of a soldier, bccaubc an army would 
obviously (ob' vi us h, adv ) be useless if it 
could not be contiolled The quality of 
being easily seen or understood is called 
obviousness (ob' vi us nes, n ) 

From T obvrus See obviate Svn Clear, 
evident, manifest, paljiable, plain Ant 
Abstiuse, doubtful, hidden, obscure 

obvolute (ob' vo lut), adj In botany, 
having tho half of one leaf overlapping that 
of the opposite leaf, and vice-versa , wrapped 
or foldeci in. 


The arrangement of young leaves in tbe 
bud IS called vernation Obvolute -v ernation 
occurs when a leaf that is folded m half 
along Its midnb encloses one half of an 
opposite leaf similarly folded 

Bandages that afford support to a hmb 
by wrapping round it weie formerly said to 
be obvolvent (ob \ol' \ent. adj ), and the 
employment of bandages in this ay w as called 
obvolution (ob vo lu' shun, n ) The el^Tra, 
or thickened fore-wmgs of beetles and certain 
other insects have been called obvolving 
(ob volv' mg, adj ), when they curve down- 
ward and mward 

L obvolatus, p p of obvolvere to wrap about 
oc— This IS the form of the prefix ob- 
used before c See ob- fr] 



Oearina — The ocarina it a toy snttrnment not 
uaad in Mrloat miuie. 


ocarina (ok a re' na), n A small egg- 
shaped musical instrument, blown* throng 
a mouthpiece (F ocarina ) 

The ocarma has a soft, fluty tone, and its 
body, which is generally made of terra-cotta, 
IS pierced with finger-holes It is a toy 
instrument beloved of most boys, but is not 
used m serious music 

Ital , from oca goose from its shape (like a 
dished goose), with suffix -rtna 

Occaxnism ^k' a imzm), n The -beachmg 
of Wilham of Occam (F occamisme) 

One of the most learned men m the Middle 
Ages was Wilham of Occam, or Ockham, who 
was bom m the Surrey v^age of Ockham 
la*fce m tho thirteenth century He became 
a Franciscan fnar, and studied at Oxford 
and Paris under the famous Duns Scotus It 
was not long before he took an important part 
m the philosophical discussions of the day 
He upheld the system of thought called 
nommahsm, which taught that there was no 
such thing as beauty or goodness apart from 
beautiful and good thmgs This was an 
essential part of the Occamistic (ok k mis' 
tik, adj ) philosophy, and those who believed 
m Occamism were known as Occamists (ok' 
a mxstz npl) or Occamites (ok' k mits, 
npl ) 

occasion (o ka ' zhun), » A particular 
time or event , opportumty , a juncture or 
position of affairs , an mcidental cause , a 
reason or motive , a necessity or need 
brought about by circumstances , (pi ) affairs 
u t To cause, or give nse to, especially inci- 
dentally (F occasion, motif, cause, causer, 
mohver, donner heu d ) 
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OCGIDHNT 


OCaLtTDE 


A great occasion means an event or ajSair 
of importance or magnificence W© should 
take every occasion, that is, take advantage 
of every favourable opportunity, to correct 
defects in our knowledge A birthday gives 
us occasion, or good reason, to indulge in 
merry-making There is no occasion, or 
necessity, for people to be frightened by a 
thunderstorm , their alarm is occasioned by 
imaginary terrors At the worst a storm 
occasions us to take shelter from the rain, 
and so prevents us from gomg about our 
lawful occasions, or affairs afout which we are 
rightly busy 

A thmg done only on 
occasions, that is, now 
and then, is done occa- 
sionally (o kS.' zhun al h, 
adv ), and an occasional 
(o ka^' zhun &1, adj ) event 
IS one that happens thus 
or as opportunity allows 
A speech or piece of music 
that is prepared for some 
special occasion is called 
an occasional speech or 
composition 

Handel's '* Occasional 
Oratorio " (1746) was 

written to celeorate the 
escape of London from the 
Jacobite mvasion under 
Fnnce Charlie The over- 
ture m particular is a 
splendid and enlivening 
piece of music, that does 
not suffer in the least from 
its occasionality (6 kS. zhfin 
1 ti, n), that IS. the 
fact of being prepared for 
an occasion A small 
table, such as a card-table, 
used for some special 
gnj)ose, is an occasional 

The rare word occa- 
sioner (o ka' zhfin er, n ), 
means a person or t'hiTig 
that occasions some occur- 
rence Occasionalism (o 
ka' zhun al izm. « ) is the 
■^eory m metaphysics that mmd and matter 
(or soul and body) do not act upon each 
other, hut have related action only tlirough 
the naediation of God A person holding 
this theory 13 an occasionahst (6 kSl' zhfin 4l 
ist, n ) 

F , through. L occiUtO (acc -Cn-efn). from 
occidere (p p occSstes) to fall down Syn 
n Cause, ground, instance, opportumty, reason 
V Cause, generate, induce 

OcMdeat (ok' SI dent), n The west. 
Auiope and America , the countries coUec- 
western (F accident, ouest ) 

The Occident, or civilization of Europe and 
America, is distmguished by its energy and 

philosophical 



Oc«i4emaUM<l.-~A ChboeM •up«riatend«nt 
of poboe in oodideatalucnd dvoM. 


den tal, adj ) means western, as opposed to 
oriental, eastern When used of gems S 
means inferior, since the best gems are sun- 
posed to come from the East A native £ 
inhabitant of the West is an Occidental (it ) 
Occidental customs, institutions, wavs^ of 
thinking, etc , that is, those characteristic of 
western nations generally, are comprised in 
the word Occidentalism (ok si den' tal 12m 
n ) One wlio is in favour of these and other 
aspects of tho life of western nations is called 
an Occidentalist (ok si den' ta list, n ) This 
also means .1 student of Occidentalism, in- 
cluding western languages 
The influence of England 
and thi‘ need for commer- 
cial development have 
done much to occidentalize 
(ok SI den' ta iTz, vt) 
Japan, that is. to give her 
western uieas, <11 ms and 
t hara ct eristics Many 
('hint'se who come in con- 
t.icl with Europeans have 
occidentalized then clothes, 
»md now dross occident^y 
(ok SI dent' tal h. adn), 
that IS, in the western 
fashion 

!•', fiom L ocLtdcHs (acc 
pros p of vtcidere, 
the ottident 01 west being 
when the sun sets (»r sinks 
Ste oci.isioii S\Nr West 
Avr J'ast Onent 
occiput (ok' SI pnt), n 
Tho back part of the head 
(F occiput ) 

The (HOipiit vanes very 
much in ft>rin In the 
naiTow - headed rai cs it 
projects c n s uU^rably 
Damage to tlu* occipit^ 
(ok sip' i tal, (tti) ) region 
of the brain a Hoots tho 
eyesight and may t aviso 
blindness. T he preliws 
occipito- 4iutl occipit- are 
used in anatomy to expu^ 
a connexion betwe<‘u the 
oot ipnt ,ind some other 
occipito-frontal (ok sip' i 


the 


An a general sense occidental (ok si 


part Thus 
to frfint' al, ad^ ) miiselo is the must le that 
stretches from tho back of the lusid to the 
forche<id anti serves to move tht‘ st alp 
L fiom ob opposite and taput head 
occlude (o klotKl'), V t To absorb and 
retain (a gas) , to dost* or shvit up, as 
pores or openings (F oedure, fermer ) 

This word is now usetl chiefly by st u'utists 
Platinum and iron at a retl htsvt Inivt* tho 
power to occlude or .il>sorb hytimgtm 
Certain discfisos of the tlmiat occlude or 
close the larynx and cause suffocation, Tho 
process of occluding is termed occlusion (o 
kloo zhun, n and an occlusor (6 kkK>' zor, 
n ) IS a part closing an opemng m the iKxly 
erom L occltldeyc to shut in, to lock up 
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occult [I] (6 kfllt'), adj Secret, 

mysterious , known only to the imtiated , 
beyond the grasp of ordinary knowledge or 
perception , connected with the knowledge or 
use of supernatural agencies n Such 
practices or behefs (F occulte, mystineux , 
occiiUisme ) 

In the Middle Ages alchemy, astrology, and 
certain forms of magic, such as necromancy 
were held m great awe , these were the occult 
scierites, and only certam people were allowed 
to know their secrets 
The doctrines or 
principles of these 
reput^ sciences and 
their modem repre- 
sentatives are known 
as occultism (o ktilt' 
izm, n ), and a person 
who practises or is 
learned in them is 
called an occultist (o 
kiilt' ist, n ) 

Many people now 
use these words m 
connexion with spirit- 
ualism For example, 
a person who studies 
spiritualism is said to 
be interested in the 
occult Spiritualists 
themselves use the 
word occult to moan 
that which involves 
supernatural agency, 
or can be perceived 
only through clairvoy- 
ance, etc Knowledge 
said to be obtamed 
by this means is 
received occultly (o 
kult' li, adv ), a word 
that also means secretly or mysticalljr 
Something that has these qualities is said 
to possess occultness (o kfilt' nes, n ), the 
state or quality of being occult 

L oci itliu&f p p of ocrulore to cover up, 
hide, secrete See conceal Syn euij Magic, 
mysterious, mystical, icconditc, secret 

occult [2] (o kQlt'), V t To conceal , to 
eclipse (F occidter, cachet, dohpser) 

Ihis word lb used cluefly m astronomy 
When the moon or a planet passes in front 
of and hides an appartmtly smaller heavenly 
body, such as a star, it is said to occult the 
star This process is known as the occulta- 
tion (ok ul ta' shun, n ) of the star 



Ooonlt.- 


An occulting light 
lighthouse or buoy 


» ) IS the light of a 
' lat IS automatically 




cut olf from view every few moments By 
estimating the intervals between the flash^ 
a sailor can toll the position of his ship at 
night, because the intervals of the different 
lights are given on charts The liashmg is 
controlled by a contrivance called an 
occulting apparatus {n ) 

See occult [i]. 


occupy (ok' u pi), vJ To take or hold 
possession of , to reside m and use , to be 
at or m , to take up, or fill , to employ 
or engage (F occtipet, habiter, rempht, 
employer ) 

At the close ot the World \^ ar the Alhe^ 
occupied the H.hine districts of Germany 
Their occupation (ok u pa' snun n ) was 
intended to keep in check any tendency on 
the part of Germany to reneA\ hostilities or 
disregard the terms that were imposed 
upon her The ArrHj 
of Occupation, as the 
forces so employed 
were called, established 
peaceful relations 
with the Germans, 
but the actual occu- 
pation was deeply 
resented 

A tenant or person 
who occupies a house 
is the occupant (ok' u 
pant, » ) or occupier 
(ok' u pi er, w ) During 
his occupancy (ok' u 
pan si, n ), of, or 
residence in, the house 
he is usually held 
responsible for rates, 
but not taxes The act 
of taking possession, 
especially 01 land, is 
also termed occupancy 
A student's time is 
occupied with studies 
which prepare him for 
some chosen occupa- 
tion, that is, a pro- 
fession or business An 
employer is able to 
occupy others as well 
as himself with the work they are engaged m 
F occuper from L occupare capture, seize, 
irom 00- for ob near, capere to take, seize 
SvN Fill, hold, inhabit, possess, secure 
Ant Abandon, depart, forsake, leave, surrender 
occur (6 kgr'), v% To appear , to befall, 
to take place , to be found , to present 
itself (to the mind) (F amver, se passer, 
vemr d Vespr%t ) 

Ideas occur to us, that is, they suggest 
themselves to the mmd Many street 
accidents occur through carelessness In- 
stead of sa3ang that marble is found n 
Greece, and that wild dafEodils are dis- 
covered in Sussex, we say that they occur 
m those places An event or incident is 
called an occurrence (o ktlr' ens, n ) T ogs 
are of frequent occurrence during Novemb^. 

L occurrere from ob against, currere to run 
Syn Appear, aiise, befall, happen 

ocean (o' shan), n The ^eat body of 
salt water which covers five-sevenths of 
the earth's surface , one of its chief parts , 
the sea , a vast expanse , {pi) b, huge 
quantity adj Pertaining to the ocean. 
(f oedan, met, manitme, martnJ) 


■Dr Faust, a notonoos masioian and student 
of the occult, or supernaturaL 
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The three mam divisions of the water 
STirfeoe of the world are the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Indian Oceans, each occiip 3 n.ng a great 
hollow m the earth's surface sfyled an 
ocean-basin {n ) All three extend south- 
wards towards the Antarctic Circle and 
merge mto the smaller Antarctic Ocean 
The Pacific and the Atlantic also extend 
northwards towards the Arctic Circle, where 
ttiey run mto the so-called Arctic Ocean, 
which IS really a sea 

In a figurative sense we may describe 
the Sahara as an ocean of sand, and the 
earth as a speck m the ocean of space 
In an extravagant mood we may even say 
that there were oceans of tea provided at 
a garden party 

We call a very fast passenger ship an 
ocean-greyhound {n ) on account of the 
speed at which it steams along an ocean- 
lane {n ), one of the routes fixed for ships 
crossmg the ocean Some of the large 
passenger ships are so luxunously equipped 
that they are called ocean-palaces {n pi ) 
All ocean-going (adj ) cargo-boats which are 
not regular liners, that is, confined to a parti- 
cular trade and route, may be described as 
ocean-tramps {n pi ) Such boats are available 
for cargo-carrying to any part of the world 

The islands of the Pacific Ocean bear the 
general name of Oceania (6 she a' ni a , 
o se ni a, n) Among the Oceanian 

(6 she a' m 4n , 5 se 5.' ni an, adj ) islands 
are the Sandwich and the Fiji Islands An 
Oceanian (ti ) is a person belonging to or a 
native of Oceania The name Oceania is 
sometimes restricted to Polynesia, Melanesia 
and other small groups, but some writers 
include Australasia and Malaysia 

Anythmg that pertains to, or lives in, 


the ocean is said to be oceanic (6 she an' ik 
d se an' ik, adj ) This word may also denote 
some connexion with Oceania, as, for ex- 
ample, the Oceanic branch ot mankind We 
may speak of the Gult Stream as an oceanic 
nver Our knowledge of oceanic depths 
has been obtained Irom oceanic surveys 
The greatest known depth, more than six 
miles, occurs oft Mindanao, one ol the Philip- 
pine Islands m the North Pacific ^ 

Oceanic birds and fishes are specially those 
found in mid-ocoan, such as the oceamc 
snail and other floating molluscs, whose 
lives iire passed on the surface of the open 
sea In a ligurativo sense, a great thinker 
may bo said to have an oceanic mind, that 
IS, his mind is vast and deep 

The ancients believed that a great river 
encircled the globe Oceanus, Iho god of 
this nver, had a number ol daughters, each 
called an Oceanid (o sc' a nid, n ) The 
Oceanids or Oceanides (o se an' i dCz, n pi) 
were the nymphs of the outer ocean 

In combination with other words ocean 
IS written oceano-. Thus wc have oceano- 
graphy (6 shti nog' ra ii, w ) or oceanology 
(6 sha nol' o ]i, ), the science winch relates 

to the ocean, and is pursued by the oceano- 
grapher (6 sha nog' ra fer, n ) Among the 
subjects of oceanographic (o sha no grUf' 
ik, ad^ J or oceanographical (<> sha no giAf' 
ik al, adj ) study arc the stiltness of the ocean, 
its currents, temperatures, form, ,in<i physical 
features 

The waters of nveis ojK^ning on to the 
mam oceans of the world ilow oceanward 
(o' bhan ward, adv ) or oceanwards (o' slun 
wardz, adv ), tliat is, towards the ocean 
Ihrom L. Cceatius, C»r Okvwnos the source ot all 
nvors, a nver girdling the caxth 
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ocellus (o ser us), n A little eye . a 
marking on feathers, etc , resembling an eye 
pi ocem (o sel' i) (F ocelle ) 

An ocellus generally means one of the 
simple eyes of insects as contrasted with 
their wonderful compound eyes Many 
ants, for instance, have three ocelh arranged 
in the form of a triangle on the upper part of 
their heads In addition they have a large 
compound eye on each side of the head 
One part or facet of the compound eye is 
also ^led an ocellus, which is also a name 
for the rudimentary eye or visual spot of 
molluscs, etc 

Eyelike markings such 
as those of the peacock's 
tail are called ocelh 
The feathers of birds and 
the wmgs of butterflies, 
etc , with this kind of 
markmg are ocellate (os^ 
e lat , os e' lat, 
ocellated (os' e 1j 
adj ) 

L dim of oculus 
ocelot (o' se lot^ 

A leopard-hke feline 
ammal of Central and 
South America (F 
ocelot ) 

The ocelot (Fehs 
pardalts) is also known 
as the leopard-oat and 
tiger-cat It is related 
to the jaguar, but is a 
smaller animal Ocelots 
are found m wooded 
regions between Arkan- 
sas and Paraguay, and climb trees in pursuit 
of birds and small mammals They are 
beautifully marked and coloured — the grey 
or red-tawny coat being spotted and blotched 
with fawn and black In its wild state it 
IS a fierce and savage creature, but in cap- 
tivity, when properly trained, it makes a 
playful and gentle pet 

F , abbreviated by Bulton from Mexican 
tlalocelotl {tlalli hold, jnguar), and wiongly 

applied to this species 

cell (okh), %ntcr A Scottish or Irish 
exclamation of surprise, corresponding to 
the Enghsh " Oh ! " 

ochlocracy (ok lok' rd si), n Govern- 
ment by the mob (F ochlocraHe ) 

When the Z^Yenih Revolution broke out 
in 1789, the old order gradually broke down 
under the fierce attacks of the populace The 
Bastille was stormed and the prisoners 
released, and throughout the country the 
houses of the nobility were burnt and sacked 
Jx>uis XVI, after making many concessions, 
attempted flight, and an ochlocratic (ok lo 
krht' ik, adj ) or ochlocratical (ok lo kr&t' 
ik &1, adj ) rule, that is, an ochlocracy, was 
set up The ochlocrats (ok' lo kr 3 .ts, n pi ), 
as the members of the mob who sensed the 
power were called, were not allowed to rule 
odilocratlcally (ok lo krat' ik li, adv ) 


Ooolot — The ooelot is a !«rce c«t-Uke ami 
found In Central and South Amonoa 


for long, however, for their leadera took 
the powei into their own bands and set 
up a Repubhc 

From Gr okhlos mob, ‘/tratia rule, authority 
Syn Mobocrac;^, mob-rule 

oclire <o' ker), n An earthy substance 
coloured chieflv by iron oxide the pale 
brownish-yellow colour oi this substance 
used as a pigment Another form 13 ocher 
(o' ker) (F ocre ) 

Ochre in its native state is ot various 
colours — ^hght yellow, red, deep orange, 
and brown As a pigment its colour is 
usually stated as brown, 
yellow, or red ochre, 
except when the pale 
brownishjrellow shade is 
meant Earths coloured 
by other oxides are some- 
times called ochres An 
ochrous (6' krus, adj ), 
ochreish (o' ker ish, adj ), 
ochraceous (0 kra' shus, 
ae^ ), or ochreous (6' kre 
us, adj ) substance is 
one havmg the yellow 
colour of ochre Ochres 
are largely used m 
paints, and we may 
speak of an ochreish 
shade, or of the ochry 
(o' kn, adj ) sails of a 
barge Any of the pre- 
ceding adjectival forms 
of this word may be 
used m the same sense 
In medicine, a substance 
havmg the colour of ochre 
IS sometimes said to be ocmoid (o' kroid, adj ) 
The prefixes ochro- and ochreo- are used 
in various technical terms m the sense of 
ochreous Thus ochrocarpous (6 kr6 kar' 
pus, adj ) means havmg yellow fruit 
L Schra, Gr dkhra yellow ochre 
o'clock (5 klok' , o klok') A contrac- 
tion for " of the clock ” (F heure, heures ) 
Wc speak of five o’clock tea, which is a 
short way of sayung ** tea at five hours of 
the clock,” and we ask "What o'clock is 
it > ” when we want to know the time 
recorded by the clock 

oct-. A prefix meaning eight, consisting 
of eight, or having eight Other forms are 
octa-, octo- (F oc/-, octa-» ocU-, octO ” ) 
This prefix occurs in such words as 
octachord (ok' ta kord, n ), which means 
both a musical mstiument with eight 
strings, like the lyre of Pythagoras, or a 
system of eight sounds or notes, like the 
cliatonic scale Similarly, an octad (ok' 
t&d, w ) IS a group or senes of eight 
Chemists speak of an element with a com- 
bining power of eight, that is eight atoms 
of hydrogen, as an octad The rare metals 
rubidium and osmium are octads 

Combining forms of L octot Gr ohtO, whence 
Ital otto. Span ocho, F hu%t 
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octagon (ok' ta gon), n A plane iigure 
with eight angles ana eight sides , any 
object or budding of this shape (F 
octogone ) , , , 

A gold com, having the shape ot an 
octagon, was issued in San Francisco in 
1851 An octagonal (ok t^g' o adj ) 
postage stamp was once used m the Gicek 
district of Thessaly Many forts wore 
formally built octagonally ^ 

(ok tag o na' h, adv ), that ' ^ 

IS, m an octagonal form 
Gr oktd eight, gdma angle 
octabedraa (ok ta bed' 
rdn , ok ta hS^ dron), « 

A sohd figure contained 
by eight plane faces pi 
octahedra (ok td. hed' ra , 
ok ta hS' dra) (F octahdre ) 

Each of the eight faces 
of a regular octahedron is 
an equdateral tnangle, ot 
the same size as the rest 
Some crystals are called 
octahedra because they 
have an octahedral (ok ta 
hed' ral , ok ta h6' dral, 
adj) form Nitrate ot 
lead crjrstalhzes m this 
manner 

Gr okta' (= ohtd)» hedra 
base 

octamerous (ok 6r us), adj 

botany, having parts in sets ol eight , in 
zoology, having eight radiating parts or 
organs Octameral (ok t^m' er al, adj ) has 
the same meaning 

In botany this word is frequently wntton 
as 8-merous A flower is octamerous or 
octameral if it has eight stamens, eight 
petals, eight sepals, and a pisid diviacd 
into eight chambers A zoologist would 
speak of a zoophyte passing through an 
octamerous stage if, for a time, it had eight 
arms " 

Plants which are octandrian (ok tiln' 
dn an, adj ) or octandrous (ok tan' drus, 
adj ) have eight separate stamens m each 
flower 

From octa- combiamg ioim oct-) incanmg 
eight, Gr meros part and E sulfix 

octameter (ok t&m' o t6r), w A Ime ol 
poetry contaimng eight metneal feet An- 
other form is octometer (ok tom' 6 t6r, n ) 
Swinburne’s “ March an Ode ” is written 
in octameters The metre is very un- 
common in English poetry, but it is found 
m classical poetry 

From octa- meaning combinmg form eight, 
and meter 

octangrular (ok tang' gu Idr), adj 
Havmg eight angles (F enociogone,octogonci] 
An eight-sided table is octangular because 
it must necessarily have eight angles The 
word octagonal, wmch has the same meaning, 
IS more common 

L ociattguJus, from odd eight, and anguhts 
angle See angular 


octant (ok' lanl), The eighth part 
if the circumtcionce or area of a circle, 
an angle ot *45 degrees an old form of 
instrument used bv abtronomers and navi- 
gators, now replaced In the sextant (F 
octant ) 

It a telescope has to bwing through an 
arc ot 45 <legieos in passing liom one star 
to another, those stars are said to ho an 
octant apart An octant 
ol €i loiintl cheese would be 
remo\e(l by tuo cuts from 
tlu Centro, 4*5 degiccs 
np.irt 

I- L ottan^ (acc ant~cm) 
iiom I ottd , tp quadrant 
octarclxy (ok' tar ki), 71 
A group of eight little 
kingdoms , a country 
iiiukT eight niUis or 
kings (F nctaxhie ) 
Some wnteis, counting 
Deira an<l Heniicia as 
sepal atc‘ kingdoms, which 
\v li en unit <* cl tormed 
Northumbria, ux kon eight 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, 
that IS an 01 laic ll^ , msto<id 
ot th(‘ st'\en which make 
the Ho-ialUvl hc'ptaichy 
In rcMhtv Iht* numlH'r 
vaiic'd trom tiini to time 
l^'iom (i! f/M 7 ( ight, rtiA/ft" It aim, govi'ininent 
octastyle (ok' ta sill), n A budding 
having eight columns in fiont (V octo 
style ) 

The Parthenon of am a nt Xthems is a 
famous example^ of an <k tasl vie 'fins term 
IS conlincsl to ancient (ln‘ek and Roman 
arehitcsiturc* 

Cjtr o/itastylos fioin oA/rMMght, s/\/es < oleum 
Octa,teucli (ok' ta tfik), h *ihe lira! 
eight books of the* Old "I'c'stammit (F 
(H tateuque ) 

The Oetateueh consists t)f the Pcmtateuch, 
or first tive hooks of tlu» Rible, talltsl the 
books of Moses, and m aclchtion the 
books of Joshua, fudges, and Ruth which 
ca>ntinue the history until the 1imc‘ ot Suuuel 
Cp Heptateuch, Hux^itumh 
c»r twci- and implenit'iit \tss»l lxM>k 

octave lok' tav). u Tht» csgtith dav 
aitor a ('hurch fi‘stival , a jHTiod oi eight 
days beginning with a feswt dav , an ml clival 
of an eighth In music c'ontaming twedve* 
semitones , a senes of notes tilling this 
interval, two sounds an octave 
sung or played together, a nuMsnic* of 
eight , a low fencing thrust to fht‘ opjHmenth' 
nght, 13J gtiUous, the eighth part of a 
pipe of wino , a ctusk of this si/cs (b' 
octave, hmtaine, quariant) 

An ascending diatonic scale consists of 
seven different notes, and a final note, 
which lb <ui octave above the iirst note. 
This final note is also the c omineneement 
of the next octave or senes of notes rising 
to another octavo. The oct«ive above any 
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sound IS produced by twice as many vibra- 
tions per second as the onmnai sound The 
octave below is produced by half as many 
That IS why our ears tell us that octav^ 
are similar notes but of different pitch 
Organs are fitted with a device called an 
octave-coupler (n ) This causes pipes to 
sound which are an octave higher or lower 
than the note pressed down Some piano- 
fortes are fitted with an octave pedal (n ) 
which causes the octave to sound together 
with the note played 

The piccolo (see piccolo) is also called 
the octave flute (n ) because its pitch is an 
octave higher than that of the ordinary flute 
Any group of eight, such as the first 
eight lines of a sonnet, or a stanza of poetry 
consisting of eight verses, is called an 
octave The regular Petrarchan sonnet 
opens with eight hues rhyming abbaabba, 
followed by a pause In the case of a Church 
festival the octave always falls upon the same 
day of the week as the festival, because the 
festival is counted as one of the eight days 
F , from L ocidvtts eighth 
(octdva dies eighth day) 

octavo (ok ta' vo), n A 
book m which the sheets are 
folded so as to make 8 leaves, 
or i6 pages pi octavos (ok 
ta' v6z) , the size of such a 
book adj Havmg this size 
(F %n-octavo ) 

An octavo is half the size of 
a quarto, and a quarter of a 
folio (see folio) Works of 
fiction, manuals, and other small 
books, are commonly printed 
in octavo size The term is 
frequently abbreviated to 8vo 
L m octdvd See octave 
octezimal (ok ten^ i al), adj 
Recurrmg every eighth year , 
lasting eight years (F de huxt 
ans ) 

In 1768, an act was jpassed 
limiting the Irish Parliament 
to an octennial term, or to 
a duration of eight years A function 
held octennially (ok tcn^ 1 al h, adv ) is held 
in every eightli year An octet (ok tet', n ) 
or octette, as the word is sometimes spelt, 
is a musical piece, generally in sonata form, 
for eight uiblruments or voices A body 
of eight singers, or instrumentalists, who 
perform together is also called an octet, 
which may meiui any group of eight, such 
as the first eight lines or octavo of a sonnet 
An English octillion (ok til' ydn, n ) is a 
million multiplied by itself seven times It 
s expressed by i followed by forty -eight 
o's In France and the United States an 
octillion IS a thousand multiplied by itself 
eight times, and is denoted by i followed 
by twenty-seven o's The octillionth (ok til' 
yonth, adj ) part of 1 is an octillionth (n ), 
that IS, I divided by an octilhon 


The eight-hundredth anniversary 01 an 
event -s its octmgentenary (ok tin ,en tS' 
na n, n) See also octocentenary 

L ootenntdh<!, from oc^G eight, amti*s yea’" 
cp biennial, etc 

octo- A prefix mea^iing consisting of 
eight or having eight See oct- 

October (ok to ber,, u The tenth 
month of the year (F octobre ) 

It was the eighth month ol the old Roman 
year, but retained its name after the begin- 
nmg of the year had been changed from 
March to January It was called Wmter- 
fylleth, because wmter was supposed to 
begin at the October full moon 
L from octs eight, from its position in the old 
Roman calendar 

octobrachiate (ok to brS-k' 1 at), adj 
Havmg eight arms, limbs or rays , octopod 
(F d huxt branches ) 

Among the cephalopods some, such as 
the octopus, have eight arms or tentacles, 
and are, therefore, said to be octobrachiate 
L octO eight, brdchtufn arm, with suflax -ate 


octocentenary (ok t6 sen t 5 ' na n , ok 
td sen' te na n), M An eight-hxmdredth 
anmversary 

In 1923 St Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London, the oldest in England, held octo- 
ceatennial (ok to sen ten^ 1 adj ) cele- 
brations, havmg been founded m 1123 . 
and m 1935 there will be the octocentenary 
of the death of Kmg Henry I, the founder 
From E octo- and centenary 
octodecimo (ok to des' 1 mo), n A book 
made of sheets folded mto 18 leaves ac^ 
Havmg 18 leaves to the sheet pi octo- 
decimos (ok to des' 1 mSz) (F en i8wo ) 
The word octodecimo, usually written 
x8mo, denotes also the size of a book folded 
m tbia way Each of the sheets of an octo- 
decimo volume contains 36 pages 
L tn ociGdectmd m an eighteenth 
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octodon (ok' to don), n A genus of 
small rat-like ammals found m Chile and 
Peru (F ocfodonte ) 

From Gr okt5 cignt, odQn (=> odous^ acc 
odonl-a) tooth 

octogenarian (ok to je nar' i ^un), 
One who is eighty yeaxs old, or between 
eighty and ninety adi Eighty years old, or 
relating to this age (F octoghtatre ) 

A famous octogenarian of last century was 
the Right Hon W E Gladstone, who was 
bom in 1809 and died in 1898, being then 
eighty-nme years old He was four tunes 
Premier, and when, m 1892, the Liberal 
Party returned to power after some years 
in opposition, he could truly be called its 
octogenarian Prime Minister 

L octdgendriHS oi eighty, from ocidgen I eighty 
apiece 

octonal (ok' to nal), adi Computing or 
proceeding by eights n A group of eight , 
m prosody, a stanza of eight hnes 

A pint IS an octonal part of a gallon An 
octonarian (ok to nar' 1 an, adj ) or octonary 
(ok' to na n, adj ) verse contains eight 
metrical feet, and a verse m this form is 
called an octonarian (w ) Psalm cxix is 
divided mto octonaries {n pi), or groups of 
eight Imes 

From L ocioni eight apiece, from odd eight 


octopus (ok' t6 pus , ok td' pus), n Any 
one of a genus of c^halopods with eight arms 
or tentacles pi octopodes (ok t6' pod &z) , 
octopuses (ok' to phs ez) (F pieuvre, poaUpe ) 
The octopus is an octopod (ok' to pod, adj ), 
or eight-armed cuttle-fish Ihe devil-fish, 
as it IS popularly named, is called octopus 
to distmguish it from another kind, the ten- 
armed cuttle The octopod (« ) or octopus has 
a rounded body, and each of its eight 
tentacles is provided with two rows of suckers 
with which it can seize its prey, chiefly 
molluscs and crustaceans It lurks among 
the rocks near the sea-shore, and is naturally 
timid, but it may fight fiercely if molested 


The common octopus (Octopus vulgans) 
is found on the south coast of England, but 
IS more common in the Mediterrancdn sea 
The tentacles may lx* eight feet in length, 
while those of O punctatus, lound in the 
Pacific attain twice that Icngtli, and even 
longer specimens have been lound 

Figuratively, we speak of any person, 
oigamzation, or society exerting a wide- 
spread mllueiice for harm as an octopus 
Gr okta eight, poits foot 
octoroon (ok to roon'), n A white per- 
son with one negro great-grandparent 

Formed tiom H a to- on analogv ot quadyooti 
octosyllable (ok to sil' abl), n A verse 
or word of eight sylLihlcsb (F octosylldbe ) 
There are a numlx?r ol words oi eight 
syllables, such as onom<it opoeic«ally, which 
relcrs to words whose sound imitates the 
meaning , and a gre<it dt‘al of poetry is 
written in lines composed of eight syllables 
each An example of this is Sir \\ alter bcott’s 
poem, "The I^a<ly ot the I-«ike *’ Such 
words and ixietic hnes *uo octosyllabic (ok to 
si lab' Ik. adj ) 

Fiom octo- and svlhihlt' 

octroi (ok' trwa), w A tax lcvi<‘d at the 
gate of certain towns on the Contmcnl , the 
barrier where the lax is collecttHl , the 
ollicitils who collect the tax 
(F octroi ) 

The idea oi taxing goods which 
are brought into a town is of 
Ktmian origin and seems vciy 
strange in this umntiy, whem, 
although i\ siinihu piacltco 
formerly exist cs I, such t<ixes are 
now unknown It is, however, 
common in many Continental 
couutnea, such as Italy, Spam, 
J\)rtugal, and especially in 
Fiance Wlien the Fremh 
Revolution brok<* out in 1789, 
the octroi uas atxihslusl, but a 
few years lat(*r it was r<.*imj)ose<l, 
and now when tniMdlers enter a 
town tiiey tins stoiined at ihe 
octroi, or barrier, and Hit' ottnn, 
OI body of olhcnils ajiptuiited it»r 
the purjiose, am entitletl to 
search them anti toilet t the 
tax 

h , oiigmally a grant, Irom tntnnu't, L 
aucidrijsme to eoiict tie SvN C'usttnu, tlutv, 
impost, hty, tithe 

octuple (ok' Ifipl), adj Mghtfold, 
conslstinj^ of eight pails* u Tht' produtt ot 
multiplying by eight v.< 'I'o int rease t'lght- 
fold (F oclHple, octuplvr) 

The number 64 is an octuple <>1 8 C'oin- 
pared with the pint, ihe galltm st*inds to it 
m an octuple relation. Astronomers have 
found that some of the multiple stais are 
octuples Music is somet mil's written m 
octuple time, each bar then liaving eight 
boats 

From L octuplus. 



Octopus — ^Tho common oetopus, fonnd on tho sootli ooust of Enclsund 
Its arms, or tentudkw, aro In somo oases eiskt feet lo«a« 
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ocular (ok' u lax), adj Of or connected 
with the eye or eyes , visual , perceived or 
known by sight n The eye-piece of an 
optical instrument (F oculatre ) 

Sceptical people would not beheve that 
man could fly m a heavier-than-air machme 
until they were convinced by ocular demon 
stration, and saw an aeroplane m flight The 
eye-piece of a telescope, or like instrument, 
IS an ocular glass, and is sometimes called 
simply an ocular A great many of our 
sensory impressions are received ocularly 
(ok' u lar h, adv ), or through the eyes An 
oculist (ok'’ u list, n ) is a surgeon skilled in 
treatmg defective eyesight His work is 
oculistic (ok u lis' tik, adj ) A maker of 
artiflcial eyes is an oculaiist (ok' u l^r ist, 
n ) The prefix oculo-, meaning relating to 
the eyes, occurs in many scientific terms 
The oculomotor (ok u lo mo' tor, adj ) nerve 
is the nerve that supphes most of the muscles 
that serve to move the eyeball 
Oculdns from oculus eye 
od (od), n A natural force supposed by 
Baron von Reichenbach (1788-1869) to be 
the cause of magnetism, mesmerism, etc , 
odyl (6' dll , od' il) has the same meaning 
Reichenbach was a German physicist, and 
was no mere dreamer, for he discovered 
paraifin-wax and creosote He assumed the 
existence of an odic (od' ik, adj ) force 
^fiused throughout the natural world, and 
sought to explain many mysteries of science 
by what he called odism (od' izm, n ) 

Of arbitrary coinage 

odd (od), adj Not able to be divided 
by 2 without a remamder , not even , not 
one of a pair , strange , queer , casual , 
occasional , additional , and more, with 
others thrown m n A handicap in the game 
of golf by which the weaker player is allowed 
to deduct one stroke from his total for each 
hole , {pi ) inequality , dificrence , advan- 
tage , an allowance made to the weaker 
player or competitor in a game or contest , 
the ratio of the two amounts in a wager 
(F impair^ ddpareilU, dtrange^ cwnetix, 
coccLsse dispante, avantage ) 

Seven is an odd number, and after dividing 
it into pairs an odd number is left (3, 3, i) , 
the number 23 divided by 2 leaves an oad 
number (23 — A single shoe 

is an odd shoe, and two which do not match 
or pair arc both odd A queer happemng or 
story is said to be odd, and an odd job is a 
casual or occ<isional job which stands by 
itself 

It is common to distinguish the houses on 
one side of a street by even numbers, and 
those on the opposite side by odd numbers 
Thus, on one side the numbers will run 2, 4, 
6, 8 , on the other side they start at i, and 
continue 3, <>, 7, etc 

When we say that there were three hundred 
odd people present on a certam occasion, we 
mean there wore about three hundred or 
rather more than three hundred A queer- 
lookine or oddly (od' li, adv ) dressed person 



Oddity — A fbacclov* oddity It haa * cloxinia-like 

bloom at tho top 


or thmg IS odd 4 ookmg {adi ) or oddish (od' 
ish, adj ), and such oddity (od' 1 ti, « ) often 
attracts much attention Anyone who 
dresses oddly or otherwise displays oddness 
(od' nes, n ) will probably be called an oddity 
An odd-come-short (« ) is an odd bit of 
anythmg, and odds and ends, or oddments 
(od' ments, n pi ) are various scraps and 
trifles An Oddfellow (w ) is a member of a 
friendly society called the Order of Odd- 
fellows 

If two people disagree they are said to be 
at odds, or to have a difference, and if they 
come to blows the odds would be m favour 
of the more powerful of the two Here the 
word odds means balance of supenonty, 
advantage, or chances m favour of an event 
Bookmakers at a race-meeting shout the 
odds, or the prices which they are wiUmg to 
lay against ime horses m a race Although 
the word has the plural form it is usually 
treated as a smgular 

Fiom O Norse odda- odd (as m oddamathf 
odd man who gives the castmg vote) Syn 
adj Extra, quaint, singular, uncommon, unequal 
Ant adj Equal, even, normal, ordinary, usual 
ode (6d), n An ancient form of lync 
poetry mtended to be sung to a musical 
accompamment , a modem lync poem of 
lofty tone (F ode ) 

The modem ode is mtended to be read only, 
and not sung or chanted, as was its classical 
forerunner It may be unrhymed, and of 
irregular metre, and is often written in the 
form of an address or invocation Such 
poems have been written by Milton, Dryden, 
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and Tennyson, and their style is said to be 
odic (o' dik, ad} ) 

L 6da^ Gr ode song, contracted from aoxde qong 
odeum (o dS' um), n A theatre in 
ancient Greece or Rome used for musical 
contests , a concert hall pi odea (o do' a) oi 
odeums (o dS' umz) {F odion ) 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were 
very fond of contests in which musicians 
and poets tried their skill one against another 
These performances were held usually in a 
roofed theatre, much smaller than the huge 
open air theatres m which plays were per- 
formed The theatre was called an odeum, 
a name which is sometimes applied to-day 
to a concert hall 

The finest odeum was that built on the 
south-west cliff of the Acropolis at Athens 
about AD i6o by Herodes Atticus, the re- 
mains of which are still to be seen It had 
accommodation for eight thousand persons 
and a beautiful carved cedar-wood roof 
L L from Gr ddeton concert hall ode 

odious (5' di us), adj Hateful , most 
objectionable , causing repugnance (F 
odieux, ddtestable, ddgoutant ) 

Deceit and treachery arc rightly rcgarde<l 
as odious and hateful, and the odiousness (o' 
di us nes, n) oi the betrayal of Christ by 
udas has caused the name of the latter to 
e applied to anyone who behaves treacher- 
ously Because of hia cruelty and oppression, 
Pharaoh was odiously (6' di us h, ad'O ) re- 
garded by the Israelites, and the Egyptian 
taskmasters were similarly odious to the 
captives 

The word odium (6' di um, « ) moans 
hatred, dislike, or a very strong aversion , 
also the expression of disfavour or reproach 
provoked by this feeling Mean actions cause 
the perpetrator to incur the odium oi all 
nght-thinkmg people 

L odi6i)Us fiom odtum hatred, avcision 
Syn Detestable, hateful, repugnant, repulbivo, 
unpopular Ant Pleasing, popular, untih- 
lectlonable 

odometer (o dom' e ter) This is another 
form of hodometer See hodometer 

odont-, odonto- Prefixes meaning lo- 
latmg to or possessing teeth oi tooth-hko 
processes (F odont~, odonto- ) 

The science which deals with the structure 
and development of teeth is called odontology 
(od on tor o ]i, n ) Odontoid (o don' loid, 
adg ) means tooth-liko , the odontoid process 
is a peg-like bone projecting from the second 
vertebra of the neck in birds and mammals 
A genus of orchids found growing on trees in 
the tropical forests of Amenca bears the 
name Odontoglossum (o don to glos' urn, n ) , 
the hp or labellum of the flower is long and 
ton^e-shaped, and other parts resemble 
teeth Many of the species are grown in 
greenhouses for their beautiful colouring and 
delicious perfume 
From Gt odous (acc odont^a) tooth 


odour (o' dor), ti Scent, fragrance 
a smoll, either agreeable or unpleasant 
savour , repute, or regard (F odeur 
pai'fftnx, n pufation, icnoni ) 

A rose-garden makes a t^\olokl appeal 
to the senses Its not of coloiii delights our 
eyes, and its heav\ odouis please oui sense 
ol smell In June anti Jiil\ gardens aie 
odorous (o' dor us, adj ) with the iich scents 
of summer flowers, which diftei remarkably 
from the delicate odours oi tlie flowers that 
bloom early in the year Some exotic plants, 
such as the Hxtddlcia magnifica, smell so 
odorously (o' dor us h, adv ). <is to he almost 
intoxicating, others, with magnificent blooms, 
are odourless (o' dor les, adj ), ,in<l fhsappoint 
those wdio expect to he pleased by their 
odorousness (<v doi us tit s, « ) 





Odour —A worker m the perfume Induntry fllteriui: 
escence* fragrant with the odour* of flower*. 

A person of s,viullv oi tievoul iluir- 
acter is s.iul to die in «tn odour ol s.inttity 
This IS retereme to 11 m‘ Ih‘Iu‘ 1 fhtit the 
body of a saint gave out a sweet otloiii after 
death The phi use is now oltea ustsi iitmic- 
ally A boy who w ui batl odour with lus 
tcachcis lb not reg.inletl favtmrablv b\ them 
A book that is written in an illibeial inauiuT 
IS said to have an otlour of inttiltuaiut^ 
There arc also iinpleaSiint odours w hit h 
may cause ill-health, and us|uire !»e 
lemcclierl by dismfetiants and thtuloii/tis 
Usually, this word anti its <Ie*ii\Mfiv<^ 
denote a pleasant perfume, imU»ss the ton- 
trary is stated The hceuts iisetl by women 
are mostly made from the esst*nti.il oils of 
flowers and are naturally odorant (d dor ,\nt, 
or odoriferous (d dor if' er \\\ adj), 
and exhale thoir sweetness odonferousiy (odor 
if' 6r lis li, ad] ), with a delightful odoriferous- 
ness (5 d6r ir dr fis n6s, n.)» that is, fragrance. 
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the attractiveness of which depends upon 
the quahty of the perfume used To odonze 
(o' dor iz, t; ^ ) a room is to fill it with perfume 
In theatres, an odonzer (6' dor iz er, n ) or 
instrument for distributing scent or perfume, 
IS sometimes used for this purpose 

L odor scent Syn Fragrance, perfume, 
scent, smell 

odyl (o' dll , od' il) This word has the 
same meanmg as od See od 



0< l y m> ey — Ciree, the solden-haired enchanbreM. one of the chief 
figures In Homer'c epic poenif jAe ** Odyater/ which deeU with 
the tea yean* wanderinge of Od 3 rmeiui, after the fall of Tkoy 


Odyssey (od' i si), » A famous Greek 
epic poem , any long, adventurous or perilous 
journey (F Odyssie ) 

Odysseus or Ulysses, King of Ithaca, 
played a leading paxt in the siege of Troy, and 
devised the wooden horse that enabled the 


studies the habits and haunts of each species 
of plant or animal, and tries to discover the 
reasons underlymg their distribution and 
grouping 

Gr otkos house and -logy 
oecumenical (6 ku men' ik al), adj 
Representmg, or connected with, the whole 
Christian world , universal , general (F 
oecumdnique ) 

The Council of Nicaea (325) was the first of 
the Oecumemcal Councils [n pi) 
held by the early Christian Church 
At this, and the councils that fol- 
lowed, representatives from every 
part of Christendom were present, 
and their decisions were considered 
bmdmg on the whole Christian 
world The oecumemcity (e ku 
me nis' 1 ti, n), or umversal 
character of the council of Pisa 
(1409), is denied because it was 
unlawfully convoked, but its re- 
forms were of great importance 
In the modem Roman Church 
a council is regarded as being 
oecumemcal when it includes 
representatives from the whole 
Church and is under the presi- 
dency of the Pope or his legate 
Other religious bodies have held 
■ III* similar councils Thus m 1881 

there was held the Oecumemcal 
Methodist Conference 
The Patriarch of Constantmople, who is 
the chief bishop of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, bears the title of Oecumenical 
Patriarch 

In a general sense, the word is sometimes 
used to mean world-wnde, or universal 


Greeks to enter the town After the fall ol 
'Iroy he sailed homeward, but ten years 
elapsed before he reached Ithaca, and many 
remarkable ad\onlures befell him on his way 

Charles Lamb retells the story of the 
Odysseem (od 1 so' an, adj ) wandermgs m a 
book called The Adventures of Ulysses 
which IS based on Homer's ** Odyssey The 
tale of “ bmdbad the Sailor," in its Enghsh 
lorm, has an Otlysscan quahty, that is, 
it has some of the characteristics of the 
Odyssey We may speak of any long senes 
of wanderings to and fro as an Odyssey 

Gr Odv'iwia, liom (L Ulysses, Ulixe^i) 

the heroes name 

oecology (G kol' o ji), The branch 
of science that deals with the relation of 


Thus, we may speak of the oecumemcal 
commerce of Bntam, because Bntish goods 
are distributed over all the world 

L L oectlmemctts, Gr oikoumenikos, from 
oikoumen.B {jgi earth understood) the inhabited 
world {pikevn inhabit) Syn Catholic, general, 
universal, world-wide 

oedema (G do' ma), n Swellmg produced 
by the abnormal accumulation of serous 
fluid m the tissues of the body , local, as 
distinct from general dropsy (F oed&me ) 
Oedema is characterized by oedematic (G 
do m&t' ik, ad(^ ), oedematose (G dG' ma tos, 
adj ), or oedematous (G dG' ma tus, adj ) 
swellings Usually the lower limbs are 
affected oedematoii^y (6 dG' ma tus li, adv ) 
Gr otdema, from oidein to swell 


living organisms to their surroundmgs 
Another form is ecology (0 kol' o p) (F 
otcogdme ) 

Occology IS a new branch of science but 
an important one It is related to botany, 
zoology, biology, and geography One of the 
chief purposes of oecological (0 ko loj' ik al, 
adj ) research is to discover how plants or 
animals affect and are affected by their 
surroundmgs, and also how they influence 
each other 

The oecologist or ecologist (G kol' o jist, n„). 


oenomel (G' no mel), n Wme mmgled 
with honey 

This beverage was used by the ancient 
Greeks, who valued it because it combined 
strength with sweetness Thought or language 
with such quahties may be called an oenomd 
Gr otnomeli, from omos wme, melt honey 
Oenotlxera (G no thGr' a), n A genus of 
plants contaming the evenmg primrose (F 
cenothhfe ) 

The evenmg primrose {penothera, htenms) 
has large yellow flowers which open and are 
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tragrant in the evening This plant was in* 
trodnced mto England from Virginia, in the 
reign of James I Its carrot-hke root is 
eaten as a vegetable, and is said to induce 
people to drink wine This may explain the 
literal meaning of Oenothera, which is 
wine-trap ” Other species with white or 
purple flowers are common in Enghsh 
gardens 

L , from Gr otnotheras (from oino<i wine, 
-thSras catcher) wine-trap 

o'er (6r) This is a poetical form of 
over See over 

oesophLa^s (S sot' a gus), n The gullet 
pi oesophagi (e sof' d. ji) (F oesophage ) 

The gullet is the tube which conveys food 
and dnnk from the throat to the stomach 
It IS situated behind the windpipe, and con- 
tinues down through the chest, piercing the 
diaphragm and openmg mto the stomach 
Gr otsophagos, ongm doubtful 



Of. — of Arc (Jeanne d'Are), the Maid of 
Orieans, France** sreat warrior aaint 


Of (ov , dv), prep From , proceeding 
from , belonging to , about , denoting 
material, cause, agency, means, nearness, 
connexion, quality, direction (F de ) 

In general, of is a connecting word 
between a noun and a precedmg noun, verb, 
or adjective, as m " a pack of cards,*' “ to 
think of him," and " fond of sugar ** 

The original meaim^ of the preposition 
IS that of “ from " We use it thus when 
we describe a person as being of good 
fa mil y, or a man of Cornwall , or when 
we say that we have received goods of a 
person, or that no good can come of such 
and such a thing. 


The word has acquired so many shades 
of meaning that it is necessary to illustrate 
them For instance " of " signifies sub- 
stance or material, in such expressions as 
built of marble, a mass of iron, a pile of 
stones " A cup of gold " means a cup 
made ot gold, but “ a cup of water " moans 
a cup filled with water, and refers to con- 
tents, not material 

To do a thing *‘ of necessity " is to do 
it through necessity Here *' of " signifies 
cause In many cases " of " implies pos- 
session, as when we speak about a man of 
great ability, that is, one having great 
ability The power of the law is the power 
possessed by the law In such phrases as 
the beginning of a concert,*’ the preposi- 
tion merely signifies connexion not 
possession 

Another important use ol the word is 
to denote agency or authorship Christ 
was tempted of the devil, that is, by the 
devil We are sick of idleness when \\ earied 
by idleness The poems of Tennyson are 
the poems written by that poet Our 
thoughts are the work of our minds 

We find of ** used to convey the idea ot 
separation in " beieft of all hope," ** free 
of care " When we speak of " some ot 
our fncncls,*' or icfer to a large part of a 
man’s money, the same idea is implied in 
the rather clifTerent senses of division 

Tlio use of the pieposition to ilenote 
quality or condition is scon in such phniscs 
as, he wears clothes of the best cut ** and 
his perception is of the epne lu^st ** 

On returning from <i holiday wo toll of, 
or about, our doings, and what we think 
of. that IS, concerning, the place we h.ivc 
visited Wc miglit say, for instance*, that 
we wore within oiusy re.ich of the se*i, that 
IS near to it 

In " men of Kent," 'Powcu t)t lanulon," 
and ** John of Gaunt,** ** of *’ indicates 
" belonging to " or " connc^otetl with ** , in 
"the city of Home,** "the lontimmt oi 
Australia," " the sea of A/ov," tlu* woul 
has a connective or nlentitying Vtilue, and 
could bo oniitfed without making much 
ditlerence 

In conclusion, it should be notisl that 
** of ** may sometim<»s lie used m either a 
subjective or an objective Htsise, ex- 

ample, m the words "love of iluldien," 
" of *’ may be meant objectively, to Hignify 
love thfit wc fetd for children , or it may lie 
meant subjectively, to indicate tlu* love that 
the children feci for us 

A -S , cp Dutch, O Norse, Swed , Dan , (ioth 
aft G ah , akin to Ch apo 

of" This IS n form of the prefix ob- 
See ob- 

ofl (awf , of), adv. Away , to ii distance , 
away from land ; not attached or dej>endcnt ; 
separate , discontinued , tcrmm<ited , gone , 
completely , away from the wind, ^ep I^'rom ; 
away from , turning out of adj^ ^^ore distant , 
3000 
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nght-hand, pertaining to the side 
of a horse at which it is usually 
mounted , lying off the main part 
possible, disengaged, connected 
with that part of a cricket field 
to the left of the bowler n The 
off-side m cricket v % To go or 

E ut off, to go away from the 
ind inter Away, begone (F 
loin, plus iloigni, droit s* eloigner 
au large ) 

As an adverb, ' off '' may 
express removal, separation, dis 
continuance, or termmation, as 
when we say that a motor-car 
drives off, ram holds off, a 
plumber leaves off work, and 
an engagement is off, that is, 
cancelfea, or broken, owing to a 
disagreement Bad weather may 
cause us to put off, or postpone, 
a picnic In a restaurant we 
may be told that soup is off, or 
no longer to be obtained A 
person who is well off, or well supphed 
with money, is able to pay off his debts, or 
pay them entirely - 

The preposition " off ** expresses removal, 
separation, deviation, as in the foUowmg 
examples A scoutmg plane rises off the 
deck of a battle-ship In windy weather 
loose slates fall off the roofs of houses Side 
turnings lead off a mam road Only very 
nch people can afford to eat off gold plates 
Although Admiral Blake fought several 
actions with the Dutch fleet m 1652-53, ill- 
health prevented his presence at the great 
victory on July 2<)th, 1653, when Van Tromp 
was killed and the Dutch driven off the seas 
We employ '* off as an adjective when 
speaking of the off, or farther side of a wall 
An off day is one on which a person is not 
obhged to work, or is feeling off colour, 
that IS, not fit either ph3rsicaUy or mentally 
An off street is one that diverges from a 
more important street 
The word is also found m combmation 
with other words, as in the following ex- 
amples, in which uses of " off " as a noun 
and verb arc also shown A fishing smack 
which offs from the land puts off ^to sea, and 
m an off-shore (ady ) breeze or one bloiving 
off-shore {adv ), the boat is soon a long way 
off When a sailing boat heels away from 
the shore she is said to heel offward (awf ' wfird , 
of' ward, adv ) or to the offward (« ) 

In Association and Rugby football, a 
position on the field of play in which a 
player is not allowed to play the ball is 
called off-side (« ) The penalty in Associa- 
tion IS a free-kick to the opponents, ^d 
in Rugby a free-kick or a *>crummage 



an air-craft earner, off the Break- 
water Lishthoue, near Plymoatk. 


The 

part of a cricket field to the left of the 
bowler is called the off-side A ball in cricket 
which turns from the off to leg on striking 
the ground is called an off-hreak (w ) ; and 
a batsman is said to off-drive (v 0 the ball 
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when he hits it into the part ol the field on 
his right and the bowlers left 

A skilful batsman sometimes appears to 
make off-hand {ad] ) or off-handed {ad] ), that 
IS, careless strokes, without dehberation or 
preparation, but the batsman's off-handed- 
ness (w ) is only apparent, tor a good player 
never plays off-handedly {adv ) The same 
words are applied to a person or behaviour 
that is curt, brusque, or unceremomous 
The object of many cartoons is to take off 
promment people, that is to ridicule them 
A schoolboy takes off a fnend when he 
mimics him, and he also takes off, or removes 
his hat when he goes into school An off- 
chance (w ) is a bare possibility We some- 
times c^l on a fnend on the off-chance, 
that is we take the risk that he will have 
gone out An off-licence {n) is a licence 
which allows a shopkeeper to sell mtoxicatmg 
hquor only if it is taken away and drunk 
off the premises 

A separate repnnt of an article that has 
already appear^ as part of a journal 
is called an off-prmt (n ) Off-reckonmgs 
(« pi ) were deductions formerly made from 
soldiers' pay to meet various expenses We 
sometimes say an event comes off or happens, 
or that a party goes off well when it is 
successful There are showers off and on, 
that IS now and again, m springtime 
Strong form of of See of 
oSal (of' ill), n Waste stuff, especially 
meat waste , refuse, rubbish , low-pncecl 
fish (F dechets, rebut ) 

The chips and shavings that fall off when 
wood IS bemg worked are offal or “ off- 
fall," and are sometimes described as offal 
wood. Butchers' offal consists of the en- 
trails, head, tail, and other waste parts of 
a carcase Food that is considered unfit 
to eat 15 called offal, m contempt Small or 
low-pnced fish, such as plaice, are also 
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called olfal as distinguished from prime hsb 
such as soles 

ofi fail, that 15, waste droppings , cp Dutch 
ajval G ab/all strictly similar m composition 
Syn Dregs, garbage, refuse, scraps, waste 
olSence (o fens'), n An aggressive oi 
hurtful cLct , an insult , a misdemeanoui 
or crime , a «;tumbling-block a breach of 
good manners , a fault , the state of being 
offended attack (F offense, injure, affront 
contravention, fAchene, offensive ) 

Insulting words or slighting behaviour 
give offence to, or offend, others A person 
who IS hurt by such words or acts and feels 
resentment, is said to take offence Bad 
grammar is an offence against the laws of 
our language, but is not pumshable by 
imprisonment like a legal offence Military 
aeroplanes may be used more effectively 
or otience than lor defence An offenceless 
(o fens' les, ad^ ) person is one who is 
mcapable of giving offence wilfully , an 
offenceless remark neither causes nor is 
meant to cause offence 
F , from L offensus, p p of ojfendera to stnko 
against, meet with, hence to offend Syn 
Affront assault, crime, fault msult sm 

stumbUng-block trespass 
offend (6 fend'), v t To hurt the feehngs 
of , to cause annoyance or disgust in 
V i To transgress , to give offence (F 

offenser, blesser vexer , transgresser, choquer 
contraner ) 

A harsh unploasing noise is said to offend 
our ears Rude or inconsiderate behaviour 
IS hable to offend others, and if we are 
guilty of such conduct we offend against 
the laws of politeness An aggressive, 
blustermg person is said to have an offensive 
(o fen' siv, adj ) manner, and to behave 


offensively (o len' siv li, adu ) An offensive 
or disgusting odour has the quality of 
offensiveness (o fen' siv nes n ) or unpleasant- 
ness 

When people are ottencled they act 
offendedly (o fend' ed h. erdv ), that is m 
a manner which shows that they have 
taken offence It is the duty ol the offender 
(6 fend' cr, n ) to aixilogi^c sincerely and 
undo the harm resulting from his speech or 
conduct In a dilferent sense, offensive 
methods are aggressive, attacking methods, 
as opposed to delensivc ones A great 
German offensive (n ) or attack, took place 
in March, roitS, during the World War 
when Ludendorit attempted to crumple up 
the allied linos before America could throw 
her full power into the Ixeld 1 he (Germans 
were then acting on the oJl<Misi\e, or 
attacking, and the Allies were on the 
defensive 

tbrr oltencc Syn Angi‘i, uiinoy, disgust, 
displease, tiansgiess, vox Ant Apologize 
conciliate, gi.itity placate, phase 

offer (of' er), d f 'lo present as «in act 
ol devotion or as .i conqiliment , to tender 
for refusal or acceptance, to I)ul (a puce) , 
to piebcnt , to propound to attempt to 
inflict (violence) , to make (resistance, or 
attack), to propose to give to (a peison) , 
to show for sale v t To pro]><>so , to make 
an offer or attempt (to do something) , 
to show intention or willing nesvS , to pi<‘sent 
itself n The cxpxession ol wiUmgiiess to 
givo or do or sell something , <i propos«il , 
the act of offering , a bid lor salt* , a knob on 
the antler ol a stag (h' of/rtr, fin^enter, 
tendre, s*offr\r en manage, Haler, proposer, 
s*qffnr, /cure geste de, se pre^senter offrande, 
proposition, of fee.) 



OFFICE 


OFFIC3E 


The children of Israel were commanded 
(Numbers xxvm, 3-4) to offer two lambs 
daily as a sacrifice to God In church we 
now offer alms, or give money as an act 
of worship An employer who offers some- 
one a position m his firm, holds it out foi 
the person to take if he wishes Articles 
are offered for sale m shops, and m most 
cases the prices are plainly indicated, so 

that it is no use offering 

a lower price 

The garrison of Gibral- 
tar, under General Elhot, 
offered a desperate and 
successful resistance to 
the Spaniards and French 
m 1779-^3 A quarrel- 
some, unrestrained person 
may offer violence to those 
who do not fall in with his 
wishes The ascent of 
Mount Everest offers 
many difficulties to the 
climber, the chief being 
its distance from sources 
of supply and the rarefied 
air into which the summit 
extends, which rendem 
physical exertion 
dangerous 

People who work in 
towns should obtain excr 
cise in the country when- 
ever occasion oners or 
occurs When asked to 
direct a stranger to his 
destination we may offer 
to show him the way An 
article that is on offer is 
for sale, and the person 
who wishes to dispose of 
it invites o f 1 c r s — ^the 



o£Q.ce (of' is), n Duty or function , a 
position or post, especially one of a public 
nature , the services connected with this , 
an authorized form of worship , a cere- 
momal duty , a service , a mildness or 
attention , a place where business is earned 
on , a counting-house , a work-room for 
clerks, secretanes, or directors , a depart- 
ment , the staff of an official or commercial 
organization , the staff 
or building ot a govern- 
ment department , {pi ) 
the kitchens, outhouses, 
etc , of a house (F 
devour, charge, office, ser- 
vice, bureau, communs ) 

It is the office of a 
chauffeur to drive and 
look after his employer's 
car, and it is the office 
or function of the eyelids 
to protect and wash the 
eyes Through the kmd 
offices, or efforts, of a 
fnend we may recei\ e 
free tickets to a theatre 
A disservice, on the other 
hand, is an ill office The 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs holds 
office from the Crown, 
and his office is one of 
great responsibihty The 
civil servants, employed in 
the government depart- 
ment that he controls, 
work m the great Foreign 
Office, a building in 
Whitehall, London 

We speak of the Prayer 
jarr *>««« Book services as offices, 

* » •* y ntes due to the 


highest offer being ordinaniy accepted dead are called the last offices The full title 

One who offers a rewarcl is the offerer of the Roman Catholic department of the 
(of' er er, n ) of the reward A thing that Iimuisition was the Cougicgation of the Holy 
is offered, especially a gift, donation, or Office of the Inquisition The nature of the 
sacrifice, is an offering (of' dr mg, n ) The work earned on m a business office is some- 
oftenng up of a sacnfice is the act of pre- times desenbed as insurance office or shipping 
sentmg it The nature of the sacrifice or office Such combinations as box-office, a 
oblation is sometimes indicated by a pre- place where seats may be booked at a theatre, 
fixed word, as burnt-offenng, a sacrifice and post office, are defined under the first 
consumed by fire , ireo-will-olfenng, a worct In Scotland a police station is called 
spontaneous donation , thank-offering, a a police office Office hours (n pi ) are the 
gift symbolizing gratitude for a benefit hours of business m offices 

That part of the church service of Holy An office-bearer (« ) is one who nolds 
Communion at winch offerings are made is an office of any kmd, especially in the Church 
called the offertory (of' or t6 n, n ), a name or government, and an officer (of' is er, « ) 
also given to the collection of money made is one holding an office of a more or less 
during a religious service The scriptural public character, such as the officers ap- 
sentcnces rcsul or sung when the offerings pointed by royal commission or warrant 
of the congregation are made, are called to posts of authority m the armed forces 
the offerlo^ or offertory sentences An of the Crown, and to similar persons wielding 
offertoiy-box (» ) m which offerings may be authority in the mercantile marine An 

placed IS usually found near the door of a officer m the Bntish army who is being 

church tned at a court-martial may be repre- 

A-S offrian (cp 1'. offrir), from I, offerra to sonted by a feUow-offioer, caUed an officer’s 

bring before, to present Svwr v Bid, proffer, fnend (w ), who puts forward his case and 
proposts suggest, tender acts as defending counsel 
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A member of the Legion of Honour, 
ranking above a chevalier, is called an 
ofl&cer, which is also a title for the clerks 
m a bank 

A Medical Officer of Health is a doctor 
appointed by a County or District Council 
to supervise the punty of food and the 
health of the district , and the Returning 
Officer IS a functionary, generally the 
sheriff or the mayor, responsible for the fair- 
ness and legality of the election of Members 
of Parliament or of the local council 

Persons elected to perform duties in 
societies, clubs, and similar institutions are 
also sometimes called officers, and, ordinarily, 
the title is given to police sergeants and 
constables, and to bailiffs To officer (v t) 
a ship is to furnish it with officers During 
the World War many mine-sweepers and 
other auxiliary craft were officered by officers 
of the Mercantile Marine 

Thmgs which relate to an office or its 
tenure are official (o fish' al, adj ) Official 
medicmes are those found in or recognized 
by the pharmacopoeia , such medicines wert‘ 
formerly said to be officinal 

When a person or company goes bankiupt 
an offiaal called the official receiver (« ) 
IS appointed by the Board of Trade to take 
over the bankrupt’s property, realize the 
assets, and distribute the money to the 


creditors An official referee (n ) is one 
of three subordinate judges, whoso duty 
IS to try cases concemmg business accounte, 
or to make investigations mto such matters 

An official pubhcation is one that is 
properly authorized, and official knowledge 
is that possessed by an offiaal (w ) as 
such, and not denvod from private sources 
of information 

Besides meaning a person who holds a 
lay office, or has duties connected with 
such an institution, the word official is 


also apphed to an ecclesiastical officer 
m the Church of England, who presides 
over the court of an archbishop, bishop, or 
archdeacon To discharge olficial duties,* or 
to conduct public worship, is to offiaate 
(o fish' i at, y i ) An official pronouncement 
is one made offiaally (o lish' al h, adv ) or 
in an ofiicial manner An officiant (o fish' 

1 ant, « ) IS a priest who olliciates at a 
religious ceremony, and the performance ot a 
religious or public duty is Icrmod officiahon 
(o hsh 1 a' shun, n ) 

Ofiicial routine and officials collectively 
are refem‘d to, often in a contemptuous 
way, as officialdom (o fish' *il dom, 7i ) and 
offiaalism (o lish' al i/m, « ) To officialize 
(o fish' al I/, it t) a public service is to give 
it an oificicil chariicler 

A meddlesome person, or one who thrusts 
his services upon othois, is said to be 
offiaous (d fish' us, adj ) In diplomacy, 
an officious oi mloimal stateimmt, more 
usually calked a semi-official st*i1emt‘nt is dis- 
tinguished from *in official one which has 
binding authority An offiiious tlerk who 
mtcrlercs with matters that do not concern 
him, and adopts airs tluil properly litdong 
to a m,\n«igei, behaves officiously (o lish' 
us h, adv ) in a diflctent stsise His pre- 
sumption or meddlcHomem^ss is termed 
officiousness (o fish' us nes, n ) 

I* , tioin L noa <lutv» seivicc, 
possibly from opus work, -pcere 
(faceyv) to do Syn Hiismess, 
(haige, duty, fuuotion, position 
ofiblcizial (o fis' i nal), adj 
Kepi in <l pieptinnl state in 
druggists’ shops , made in ac- 
cordance with the recijH' in the 
pharmaooixxua , empluje<l in the 
arts oi in medu me (K nj[fi(mal ) 
Drugs descnlH'd in the ofiicial 
list ot iormul.is, doses, etc , c'allc»d 
the pharznaco|H)eia, whu h is U8c.*d 
by electors and chc^imsts, were 
formerly known «is of fin nal 
drugs They are now dosenbed 
as olfieial drugs Medic inc*s com- 
poundnl in aocordunoc* with the 
tonnulas given in the phanna- 
c^oeia axe s.iid to have In^en 
officinaWy (o fis' i nal h, adv) 
pre^pared An officinal herb is 
one used in prc*p.iring mt^dicine 
L L ofpt aclj from I offtrina 

worksliop, f.ictory, from ohtfex work- 
man See offiee 

ofiacioTXB (A fish us) h'or this word, 
offiaously, etc j under office* 

ofBxxg (of' ing), n Any part of the sea 
some distance away from the shore oi 
^chorage ground , a position some distance 
from the shore (K le larf^e ) 

To a slup in harbour, or at anc hor, the sea 
outside, midway between the ship and the 
honzon, is the offing To ki»ci> a gocKl olfmg 
IS to keep well away from a lee shore 
l^rom jE ojf and -tng 
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Ant 
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been 
rebut, 


offish, (of' ish), adj Inclined to stand 
aloof from others , unsociable , reserved , 
self-centred (F tnsociable, peu accueillant, 
rebutant ) 

Most of us experience offish moods when we 
preter to be alone, but offish people seem too 
proud to enjoy general company This 
aloof manner or attitude is called offishness 
(of' ish nes, « ) It is often umn entional, 
and may be due to natural shyness 

From off and -tsh Syn Aloot, distant, 
reserved, stand-offish, stifE, unsociable 
Affable, friendly, jolly, sociable 
ofiscotLFUiM (of' skour 
Rubbish , r^use , filth that 
cleaned ojff and idirown away 
dichet ) 

This word actual^ means waste 
matter scoured off in cleamng, 
but it IS generally used m a 
figurative sense as denotmg the 
dregs of bociety, who are called 
the offscourmgs of humanity 
From off, scour and -tng 
ofiset (of' set, n , of set', v),n 
The action of setinng off , an 
offshoot, especially of a 
bulb , a spur of a mountain 
range, etc , something that is 
derived from another , somethmg 
that serves as a foil to, or embel- 
hshes another object , a com- 
pensation , an equivalent , an 
item that counterbalances 
another , m surveying, a short 


prmting surface and transfers the image to 
the paper 

Shakespeare is careful to provide a 
humorous offset at suitable moments in 
his tragedies Many people consider that a 
fortmght*s holiday at the seaside every year 
offsets the remammg fifty weeks of w^orl 
Near Newfoundland, the Gulf Stream 
offsets across the Atlantic 
From ojf and spt 

ofislioot (of' shoot), n A branch or 
shoot from a mam stem or root , a branching 
part , a collateral branch, or a person de- 
scended from a certain family or race , a 
side issue (F rejeton ) 

Anything that branches off, or arises from 



perpendicular measurement made 
from the mam line of a boundary, etc , a 
slope or ledge where the thickness of a wall 
IS diminished , a bend in a pipe enabhng it 
to pass an obstacle , a method of punting 
from an elastic substance having an inked 
impression of the matter , in printing a 
set-off V t To set off as an equivalent , to 
counterbalance v i To branch off (F com- 
pensation, rejeton, contrefort, dqutvcdent, 
reWmt, compenser, se ramtfter ) 

In botany an offset is a side-shoot which 
takes root and is able to form a separate 
plant When measuring a field of irregular 
shape, a surveyor first lays out a line from one 
end to the other Then on both sides of this, 
and at right angles to it, he measures hues, 
called offsets, to the boundaries An offset 
in a wall is a slope or ledge formed towards 
the top owing to a decrease in the thickness 
of the brickwork To carry a pipe up such a 
wall a plumber would use an offset, or bend, 
in the pipe 

A spur thrown out from a mountam range 
lb another kind of offset In printing an offset 
lb the transference of ink from one page to 
another touching it, due to the ink not bemg 
dry 

The word is also applied to a process 
wherein an image or design is transferrM from 
the surface upon which it is impressed to a 
rubber cylinder, wliich in turn becomes the 


Offiikoot — ^A ctraepinff buttercup plant with an offWhoot branchins 
out hrom tba mam •tern. 


something else, may be termed an offshoot, 
whether it is a lateral shoot of a plant, a 
lesser street leading from a main thorough- 
fajre, or a matter that diverges from a 
subject being discussed 
Fiom off and shoot 

off-shore (of shor') For this word and 
offside see under off 

offspring (of' spring), n A child or 
children , a descendant or descendants of any 
animal or plant , a result or product (F 
enfant, descendant, oeuvre ) 

Children are the offspring or descendants 
of their parents We also use this word m a 
wider sense as meamng theproduct of some- 
one's abihty or ingenuity Thus the Waverley 
Novels are the offsprmg of Sir Walter Scott's 
genius, and St Paul's Cathedral is the off- 
spring of Sir Christopher Wren's architectural 
imagination 

From off and spring 

oft (oft, awft) This is a poetic form of 
often See under often 

often (of'n, aw'fn), adv Many times 
frequently , in a large number of the 
instances g^ven (F souvent, frdquemment ) 
Events that occur often are distinguished 
from those that occur seldom A good child 
is often commended and seldom m trouble 
Antique shops often, or m a considerable 
number of cases, contain valuable and 
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interesting articles In poetry a shortened 
form, oft (oft , awft. adv ), is someUmes used 
instead of often MarceUus, in JuUus 
Caesar (i, i), reminds the Roman com- 
moners that they climbed the walls many a 
time and oft," to watch Pompey pass through 
the streets The poetical word oft-tiines 
(adv ) ynM-nfi, often, and oft-recumng (itdjm) 
IS used to mean often repeated 

A lengthened form of the now poetical 
oft Syn Frequently Ant Infrequently, 
rarely, seldom 

Ogam (og' am) This is another form 
of Ogham Sb6 Ogham 

ogdoad (og' d 6 ad), n The number 
eight , a group or senes of eight, especially 
of divine Tbein^ Another form is ogdoas 
(og'' d 6 As) (F hutioAnB ) 

In old pmlosophy, the ogdoad had a special 
significance as being the first cube* 2 x 2 x 2 
Tne word is chiefly used in coimexion with 
Gnosticism, m which teachmg the Ogdoad 
was a group of eight aeons or divme beings 
Gr ogdoas (acc -ad-a) eight (numeial n ) 
ogee (6 ^ architecture, a wave- 

hke moulding formed hke an elongated 
letter S , a pomted arch, each side of which 
IS a continuous double curve Having 

a double curve , consisting of a senes of 
such curves (F. 


Dunng the last centu^ this word came to 
be used as the name of a Gothic arch Ogives 
are also the diagonal groins that cross each 
other at the centre of a vault. Any object 
having the form of a Gothic arch is said to be 
ogival ( 031 ' val, adj ) An ogival bullet offers 
less resistance to the air than a rounded one 
M F attgive , perhaps from Span auge 
Arabic awf summit vertex 



doucane renversde ) 

The tjrpe of mould- 
ing known as an 
ogee was used to 
ornament ogives, or 
nbs of vaults, in 
Gk>thic buildings An 
ogee arch or ogee 
IS a bizarre form con- 
sistmg of two ogees 
^ ^ , with their convex 

grST^MSSSlS' ades meeting at the 
top, and fonmng a 
sharp pomt An 3 ddang sJbaped like or fur- 
nished with an ogee is ogeed (Q jSd' adf ), 

Possibly derived from ogive 

Ogham (og' Am), n An alphabet used in 
ancient Bntam and Ireland : any character 
in this alphabet , the system of writing in 
such characters , an inscription so written 
Another form is Ogam (og' am) (F ogam ) 

Og h a ms , or the characters used in Ogham, 
consist of thin strokes, or groups of from two 
to five strokes cut on the sides of or across a 
continuous hne, such as the edge of a stone 
Oghamic (og' Am ik , o gAm' ik, adj ) writing 
was perhaps mvented dunng the Roman 
ocibupatLon of Bntam, and was m use until 
the tenth century Inscnptions in Ogham 
axe found chiefly m Ireland, but they also 
occur m parts of Scotland, Wales, and the 
west of England 

O Insh ogam, supposed to be from mythical 
inventor Ogma, but cp Gr ogmos straight 
hne, row 

ogive (a' jiv, 6 ]iv'),« A diagonal nb of 
a vault, a pomted or Gothic arch (F, ogtve,) 


OgivalX'— *TI m> pointed or Gotluo arch known in 
arokitecture an pgiva* 

Ogle (5' gl), V t To look at londlv or ad 
minngly , to fix ono\ eyes upon u t To cast 
familiar glancx's « A cotjucttish or languish- 
mg glance (F lancey des wtllades , ctillade ) 
In Dickenses " Marlin Chuz/lcwit " (iv), we 
read that Mr Tigg ogled the Misses Churzlo- 
wit m a l>antoniig and a< Inuring way A 
person who stares familiarly at another, or 
who looks longingly at sometlung may be 
described as an ogler (o' glAr, «.) 

Frequentative ot Dutch oogen m same sense 
cp G dugfilH (from ange eye) 

Ogre (5' gAr), n A fairy-tale monster , 
an ugly or cruel man {V ogre, crot/itemitaine ) 
The ogre or ogress (o' grAs, n Jem ) of 
fany tales and legends generally eats human 
ficsn, and is of a hideous appeanince and 
gigantic size Anyone who is cruel, or ugly, 
in an evil way may be called an ogre, or said 
to have an ogreish (O' gOr lah, adj,) nature 
F, perhaps Ital orco demon, Ornt^ the 
god Pluto 

Ogygiaaai (oj ly i an), ad? J>ertaining to 
Ogyges , very ancient in^U*ed , obscure 
through antiquity. (F ogygtU*n) 

The legendary first king of Thebes, m 
Greece, was Ogyges, who was thought by 
some to be the son of C^admus, the finindor 
of Thebes, and by others of Neptune, god 
of the sea His name has been applied to 
some almost primeval things, sucii as the 
Ogygta, a genus of early fossil shell-fish, and 
to the Ogygion rocks, some ancient limestone 
beds 
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om 


oh (6) This IS another form of the 
interjection O See O [2] 

olun (6m^, n The umt of electrical 
resistance (F ohm ) 

The resistance offered to an electrical 
current by a column of mercury 106 3 
centimetres (about forty-two and a half 
inches) long, and one millimetre (one-twenty- 
fifth of an mch) square m section, at the 
temperature of melting ice, represents one 
ohm When a pressure of one volt is needed 
to cause a current of one ampdre the resist- 
ance of the wire along which it passes is said 
to be one ohm The ohmage (6m' aj, n ), 
or ohmic (6m' ik, adj ) resistance, of a circuit 
IS measured by an instrument named an 
ohmmeter (6m' me ter, n ), and is expressed m 
ohms 

The very important electrical law called 
Ohm's law (n ) sets out the relationship 
between current, voltage, and resistance m a 
circmt These three factors axe represented 
by the symbols C (current m ampdres), 
E (electromotive force m volts), and K. 
(resistance in ohms) According to this law 
E E 

0 =— , E=CR, R= — 

R C 

If we take a circmt with an R of five ohms, 
and an E of one hundred volts, we know 
that it will give a current of twenty ampAres 
In a circuit where C is ten ampdres, and R 
IS five ohms, the E must be fifty volts 
Named from G S Ohm, German physicist 

(1787-1854) 

olio (o ho'), tnter Expressing surprise, 
irony, joy, etc (F oh / oh f , Hens J) 

ohone (o hon'), inter and n A bcottish 
and Irish cry of gnef Another form is 
ochone (o kh6n') 

Gaelic and Irish ochoin alas 
oh yes (6 yes) This is another form of 
oyez See oyoz 

oil (oil), n A neutral, fatty liquid of 
animal, vegetable, or mineral origin, hghter 
than and not soluble in water, (^/) oil 
colours t; f To treat with oil m any way , 
to lubricate with or as with oil i? » To turn 
mto oil, as fat does when heated (F hmle, 
huiler, se fondre, se convertir en hmle) 

Fats and greases on the one hand, and 
oils on the other, are different forms of 
the same kind of substance Fats oil when 
heated sufficiently, and oils become sohd 
when cold Oils may be divided into three 
classes The first class is made up of the 
essential or volatile oils, which give plants 
their scent These arc used m perfumery 
cind medicine They are distilled from plants 
and are not regarclccl as true oils 

The next class is that of the fatty or fixed 
oils These are derived from animal fats or 
the seeds of plants, by pressure or by heatmg 
with steam. All oils of this type can be 
dissolved in ether and benzene Olivo, 
linseed, cotton, rape, colza, castor, cod-liver, 
whale, and coco-nut oils are of this class 
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The third class consists of the mmeral 
oils , these have come mto great proimnence 
durmg the last century Petroleum or rock- 
oil IS the principal mineral oil, now produced 
every year in thousands of millions of gallons 
m the United States, Mexico, Russia, Burma, 
Persia, and elsewhere This fiows, or is 
pump^ or baled from weUs sunk m the earth 
The mam constituents of mineral oils are 
hydrogen and carbon 

An internal combustioii engme which 
bums m its cylmder a mixture of air and 
vaporized oil, is called an oil-engme {n ) The 
oil IS turned into vapour by the heat of a 
chamber through which it passes before bemg 
mixed with the air , or oy being squirted 
against a very hot part mside the top of the 
cyhnder , or, m the case of the Diesel engine, 
by the heat of the air which has already been 
greatly compressed by the piston 
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The expression to bum the midnight oil 
means to work late into the night Because 
oil IS used to give light and heat, we some- 
times say when a person dies, that the od of 
life has run out To strike oil means to find 
petroleum when sinkmg an oil-well (n ) into 
an oil-beanng stratum A district where 
there axe deposits of mineral oil is termed an 
oil-field (» ) Figuratively, a person is said 
to strike oil when he has sudden and great 
good fortune One kmd of oil-bag {n ) is an 
oil-gland (n ), secreting oil, found in animals 
Birds have od-glands that supply the oil 
with which they preen their feathers 
Another type of oil-bag is a bag filled with 
oil, and dung over a ship's side to still rough 
waters The oil exudes through the fabric 
of the bag, spreads in a thin coating over the 
water and prevents the waves from breaking 
The cattle food called oil-cake (n ) is made 
from the refuse of cotton-seed and hnseed 
from which the oil has been pressed When 
ground into meal it is called oil-meal {n ) 

A ship built specially to carry petrol or 
petroleum m bulk is called an oiler (oil' er, » ), 
or tanker 

Machines are oiled with lubncatmg oil, 
which is applied by means of a can having 
a long spout, and called an oil-can {n ), or 
oiler A man who uses an oil-can, or one 
who oils, is also called an oiler The oil from 
an oil-can finds its way to the part oiled 
through an oil-hole (« ), on tho top of which 
there may be an oil-cap (« ), or small brass 
cap to catch or hold 
the oil 

Amencan cloth and 
floor cloth, consisting 
of canvas coated 
with a composition 
contaimng drying oil, 
are known as oilcloth 
{n ) Paint made by 
grinding a pigment 
with Imseed oil and 
other substances is 
called oil-colour in V 
or oil-paint {n) 
Some oil-paints are 
used for house decor- 
ation, others of a 
much more expen- 
sive kind for oil 
painting 
the art 

pictures m oil-colours, or oils 
this kmd is an oil-j>ainting 
The gas calleci oil-gas (n ) is made by 
heating petroleum. It is used for lighting 
and heatmg purposes An od-gauge in ) is 
used to show the level of the oil m an oil- 
tank (w ), or container 

An oilman (oil' man, « ) is one who drills 
for petroleum, trades m ml, or keeps an 
oilshop 

A t^g or substance is oily (oil' i, «<&.) if 
it IS hke oil, contains oil, or is covered with 


oil An oily person has smooth and fawmng 
manners The quality of being oily is 
oiliness (oil' i nes, n ) A nver could be said 
to slip past oilily (oil' i h, adv ) if it flowed 
very smoothly, almost like oil, and a man 
who smiles very blandly might be said to 
smile oilily 
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The name oi oil-nut (// ) is givt»n to vaiiouh 
nuts that yield oil, and also to plants that 
bear them Ii.xampU*h ot uil-nuts are the 
Amencan butter-nut (/i/g/rtW'f ctne'rra), and 
the oil-palm (w )» ^ W<^st Indian palm that 
yields an oil used in making margaiine 
and lubneants Its s<.xentihc name is hlaei^ 
guincensis '1 he oil-beetle {n ) is a black, wing- 
less lieeilo of the genus fi/r/ue, which exudes 
an imbint IkiukI from its U‘g-joints when 
disturbed or frightened 'riitTe arc several 
species m (Ireat Britain The larvae are 
parasitic m tlu^ nests of wiltl bees Sevenil 
oil-producing birds are ealUsl oilbird (» ), 
especially the South Atneru an guach.iro 

Sulphuric acid is ealle<l oil of vitriol (» ), 
because it is of an ody nature llu' trans- 
parent waterproof ivijjer known sis> oil-paper 
\n ) IS strong paper so.ike<l in <Jil or jiaratfin- 
wax Oil IS squeezed from seeds in an oil- 
press (n ). C'otton cloth dxi^sstsl with hnseed 
oil becomes oilskin (» ) A sailor's oilskins 
in pi) are u watcri>ro<>f suit xna<Ie of this 
matenal 

The variety of slaty rock c.iUed oxl-shale 
(n ) contains iwtroleum, which is obtiiined 
by healing the sliale in retorts until the oil 
IS vaporized and passes oft to .i <ontl(‘user 
Oil-bhales occur m tho southern parts of 
Scotland, the United States, and elsewhere. 
A loiner sharpens lus tools on an oil-stone 
in), a fine-grained, slaty stone, luhncatcd 
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vmth oil An oiUess (oil' les, adj ) lamp, one 

1 V. _ .MM k11 llfirV^'4" 


Without oil. Will give no light 

M E O F ozle^ olte from L oleum oil 

{olea olive) 

Ointment (omt' ment), n A soft, greasy 
preparation for external apphcation (F 

*”^^^antiseptic or heahng chemical m oint- 
ment is mixed with a base, generally of lard, 
to form an ointment The official pharmaco- 
poeia gives recipes for more than forty omt- 
ments for applying to diseased parts adffected 
by different skin complaints, and also for 
dressing wounds and sores Ointments of 
various kinds are also used as cosmetics for 
the purpose of beautifying the skin or 
complexion 

O h otgnement, from otgner, L uHgere to anoint 
See unguent Syn Unguent 

okapi (o ka' pi). « A deer-hke ruminant 
animal of Central Africa, akm to the giraffe 

covered in the Semliki 
lorest in Central Africa , 
by Sir Harry Johnston . 
m 1901 Its scientific | 
name, Ocapta John- 
stom, commemorates 
this fact A mounted 
skm of an okapi is m 
the Natural History 

Museum m London ^ 

The body is blackish- ' 4 |HKliP! 9 S 
brown m colour, with ^ I 

yellowish legs, which — I 

are stnped at the top ) 

with black This ^ I 

colouring makes it ... ^ 

difficult to doted Male **’1 W 

okapis have short 
homy stumps on then * 

hands like those of k 

the giraffe iSd.*! 

Native word 

okbrana (o kra' na), «. The Russian 
secret police under the empire 

The government of Russia from time 
immemorial has been conducted in a very 
different way from that of this country 
Secret police armed with arbitrary pow^ 
always existed in autocratic Russia, and the 
activities of the okhrana wiU long be re- 
membered with fear It was their duty 
to discover tJiose who were plotting agamst 
the government Such an offence wm 
ptmishcd swiftly and cruelly under the rule 
of the Tsars, and it is still regarded as the 
most senous crime one can commit 

Uus guaid, police 

okra (o' kra), n An African herbaceoi^ 
plant [Hibiscus esculentus) cultivated in the 
East and West Indies and the southern 
Umted States 

The okra, or gumbo, is ^wn in waro 
conntnes for the sake of its green pods, 
which, bemg gummy, are used for tbickenmg 


'om L oleum oil 




soups and in other disnes The leases 
and immature fruit ha\e long been ased 11 
the East tor the preparation of pouiti^cs 
West Atncan nat’ve word 
old (old), adj Advanced in years , 
aged , not young , not new, tresh, or 
recent , of long duration, continuance, or 
standmg , havmg the chaiacleastics ot an 
old person , of a certain age or duration , 
ancient , former , belonging to a bygone 
time , antiquated, stale, obsolete , worn, 
decayed, dilapidated, experienced, habi- 
tuated , practised (in or at) , expressing 
endearment or familiarity (F vieux, dgi, 
passi, usd, ancten, prdeddent, antique, sur- 
annd, expdrimentd, men meux ) 

We call a person old usually when he 
IS old enough to show signs of advancing 
years, such as greyness of hair, feebleness or 
infirmity — ^perhaps when he is sixty to 
seventy years old But one man may be 
old at fifty, and 

S a n o t h e r compara- 
tively youthful at 

illness may cause one 

precociou^^ person is 

maimers than m years, 
and the oldest boy m 
a class may not be the 

An old custom may 
be one belonging to a 
past era, or one old- 
estabhshed, known 
and practised from of 
old, of long duration, 
continued 
An old bicycle is one 

which has seen a good 

Ok«pi — Tboagh mian to Uie giraffe, tlie okapi ha« deal Of service, old 
a mttdb •kortwr nwk. clOthCS aiP WOm and 

shabby, and old boots are of Uttle use to the 
wearer An old time-table, relatmg to tram 
services of a former period, is of litne service 
to the traveller, and may be fitly called old 
m another sense, since it is obsolete 

A confirmed criminal is said to be old m 
crime Unenterpnsmg people do not take 
kindly to new mventions, and sometimes 
prefer to do things m the old or accustomed 
ways , sometimes when men have been 
trained m the use of new methods they 
revert to their old, or former, practices 
A pension paid by the State to a person 
who hi reached an advanced age is called 
an old-age pension [n ) The system of old- 
age pensions came into force in Bntam 
under the Old Age Pension Act of 1908, 
which gave a pension to any British subject 


seventy years old who did notjpossess an 
annual income of over los The Act has 
since been modified The pension is now 
liger, and in some cases people only 


annual income of over 
since been modified Th 
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sixtv-five years old may receive it There 
IS also a contributory system m connexion 
with the National Health Insurance Act, by 
which pensions are given irrespective of the 
recipient's income /.ij/ 

We speak of past ages as the olden (61a 
en, adj) times A person growing old is 
sometimes sard to age or olden {v t ), ^d 
worry is known to olden (w ^ ) people, that 
is. to give them the appearance of oldness 
(61d' nes, » ), or to age them One who is 
neither aged nor still young is oldish (61d 
ish, adj ) or an oldster (old' ster, n ) If 
unmamed and not hkely to marry, such a 
person, when a man, is an old bachelor, 
when a woman, an old maid 

There is a card game called old maid, 
m which the player gets rid of his or her 
hy pamng them with like ones drawn 
bhndly from other players One odd card 
(a queen) is among those dealt, and since 
this cannot be psured and discarded, the 
player left with this card is called “ old 
bachelor “ or *' old maid,** according to 
his or her sex 


The name old maid " is often given 
to a fidgety, timid person of either sex, 
who may be called old-maidish (old m§.d' 
ish, adj) A man of this type is also 
densiv^y called an old-womani!m {adj ] or 
oid-woxnanly (adj ) creature 

The plant called old-man [n ), southern- 
wood, and lad*s love (Artemisia abroianufiiC^t 
IS grown m gardens for the sake of its sweet- 
smelhng leaves (see southern-wood) The 
old-man cactus (n) is a species of cactus 
found m Mexico It grows to a great 
height and its fleshy stems send out hairy 
tufts resembhng the white hair of an aged 
man Its botanical name is Ptloc^eus 
semhs 

The great painters of former times 
and their paintings are both known as old 
masters (n pi ) They include the brothers 
Van Eyck, Botticelh, Titian, Michelangelo, 


Albert Durcr, Holbein, Rembrandt, Velas- 
quez, Claude, and Turner 

An old-fashioned (adj ) person prefers old 
fashions, or is behind the times, and objects 
such as furniture which are out of date are 
old-fashioncd Old-fashionedness (» ), the 
quality of being old-tashioncd, is often very 
attractive A crafty person, not easily 
detected in wickedness, is called an old 
bird, since an old, or parent bird would be 
unlikely to enter a trap or be lured mto 
danger like a young fledgling 

An old hand (n ) is a person skilled or 
practised at a tiado, or, liguratively, any- 
one cxpeticnced and sophisticated Old 
man ** and ** old fellow *' *irc familiar forms 
of address among acquaintances The year 
ended or about to end is the old year (n ) , 
the Old World (n ) is the Eastern Hemisphere 
Plants and animals belonging to it, and not 
found in America, are described as Old- 
World (adj ) fauna and flora Ihc adjective 
IS also used to moan old-fashioned or not 
modern Old Glory (« ) is the popular 
name for the flag ()f the USA Old Red 
Saxidstone (;i ) is dcsctibed by 
geologists as stmt a ot the 
i>evonian lonnation underlying 
the C'ail>oniferous 

Common 'lent A -S ald^ eald , cp 
Dutch nHtlt Ct alt Syn Aged, 
decrepit, expeiieucccl. olisolote, stale 
Ant hrosh, inexpericnccvl, modem, 
nc‘w, young 

oleaginous (5 ie ilj' i nus), 
ad^ IVrtammg to oil , grc<isy . 
fawning , unctuous , insinuating 
(h\ oUagmeux ) 

L oled^intts, troni olca olive «tnd 
(grid inuu gignere bcgc^t 

oleander (o 16 tin' iUt), n A 
sub- tropical evergrocui shrub Ixs- 
lougiug to the genus Nerium (F 
hiuricr rose ) 

I'he oleander, Nvniim oleander^ 
IS a native of Mediternincsin 
regions, where it grtiws by rivers 
and streams, and attains a height oi about 
fourteen feet. It bears clustering funnel- 
shaped pnik or while flowers 'Flie leaves 
and wood are highly poisonous In the 
Peninsular War some Fn^nch soldiers die<i 
from c^atmg meat cooked on ski^wers of 
oleander Another six*cics, Af. odorum, 
exhales a delightful perfunio* 

Ok olSandre, LI olflotider , oiigm doubtful 
oleaster (6 16 fls' t6r), ft Any shrub or 
tree of the genus Klaeagnus 
These plants tire native to ICurojie, Asia, 
and North 'Amenc.! One of th<* oleasters 
IS sometimes called the wiltl olive (Hhteagwus 
hortensis). It is found m ICurope and 
western Asia, and bears fragrant blossoms 
and date-like fruit. The name oleaster is 
also applied to the true wild olive, Olea 
europaea 
L sa wild olive 
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oleic (o IS' ik 
to or obtamed 
oUctgineux ) 

An acid prepared Irom olive-oil by sapon 
if 3 ang it with caustic potash is called oleic 
acid , it is used m the manufacture of soap 
Many seeds and nuts are oleiferous (o le if' 
er us, adj ) or oil-yielding An oleate (o' le 
at, n ) IS a salt of oleic acid, such as sodium 
oleate, the prmcipal constituent of hard 
soap Olefine (o' le hn, n ) is another name 
for ethylene, or olefiant (6' le fi ^int , 6 IS' 
fi ant, ad] ) gas It may also mean any 
hydrocarbon of the same class as ethvlene 
The substance called com 
mercially olem (6' le m, n ) 

IS the liquid oil expressed 
from fats Tnolem is the 
scientific name for it, and it 
may be prepared by treating 
glycerine with oleic acid 
Palm olein is made m large 
quantities for the manu 
Scture of margarme 

oleo- Prefix, meaning of 
or relating to oil (F o/eo- ) 

An oleograph (o' le o graf, 

» ) IS a hthogr^h m colours, 
imitating the enect of an oil 
painting, mounted on canvas 
or stout paper, and var 
nished The process by 
which It is made is oleo- 
^aphy (6 le og' ra fi, n) 

Oleomargarine (5 le 6 mar' ga 
rSn , 6 le 6 mar' ga nn, n ), 
more usually called simply 
margarine, is a butter-substitute made from 
animal and vegetable fats with the addition 
of milk and other substances 

An oleometer (o le om' e ter, ?» ) is an 
apparatus for testing the density and other 
properties of oil The oily liquid called 
oleon (5' le 6n, n ) is obtained by distilhng 
oleic acid with lime 
L oleum oil, and -xo 

olfaction (ol fak' shun), n The sense 
of smell , the act of smemng (F odorat, 
olfaction ) 

This word is seldom met with, but we 
can speak of the act of olfaction, or smeUing, 
and tne function of smell may be termed an 
olfactive (ol fak' tiv, adj ) one The outer 
nose and the nasal cavities and passages 
make up what is called the olfactory (ol 
fS.k' to n, adj ) S 3 rstem 

An olfactory nerve (n ) is a nerve that 
runs from the upper part of the nose to 
the under surface of the brain and transmits 
the impulses connected with the sense of 
smell 

The word, either m smgular or plural, 
is used as a noun also, and we can describe 
the organ of smell as the olfactoiy (n ), or 
speak of a disease of the olfactories 
L olf actus, p p of olfacere to smell, from 
olere to smell, facers to make, with suffix ^on 
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o libannm (o no a num;, n \ 
resin used as incense frankincense 
'yliban, encens male ) 

This substance is obtained trom difierent 
trees of the genus Boswellia, w hich grow 
in India, Arabia, and Africa The tree is 
“ tapped " by cuttmg the bark, when the 
sap exudes as a esinous guru Indian 
olibanum, obtamed from Bost^elltci * fiuitfera ^ 
is said to be identical with the frankincense 
mentioned m the Bible 

L L , trom Gr libanos trankincense 
olid (ol' id), a>d/i Havmg a very strong 
and disagreeable odour , fetid . rank. (F 
fdttde, puant ) 

L ohdus smelhng, scented, 
stinking 

oligarch (ol' 1 gark), n 
A member of a government 
m which power is vested m 
a few persons only (F 
ohgargue ) 

Several forms of govern- 
ment existed at one time and 
another m the great city- 
states of ancient Greece 
Sometimes the chief power 
and authority would to m 
the hands of one man, who 
was called a tyrant, or 
autocrat, but more frequently 
the government of the state 
was vested m a few persons, 
hence called oligarchs, who 
composed an oligarchy (ol' i 
gar £i, n ) Herodotus, m the 
fifth century b c , used this 
term to mean the government of the 
few 

Aristotle thought that an aristocratic 
form of government was more likely to be 
m the pubhc mterest, and that m an ohg- 
archic (ol i gar' kik, adj ) or oligarchical 
(ol 1 gar' kik al, adjj ) state the rulers sought 
rather their own advantage Thebes and 
Connth were oligarchically (ol i gar' kik 
SI h, adv ) ruled One who supports such 
a government is an oligarchist (ol i gar' 
kist, n ) 

Gr oltgot few and arJihem to rule. 
oUgo- Prefix meaning few or small 
(F ohgo - ) 

In botany the word oligocarpus (ol i gd 
kar' pus, adh ) is used to describe plants 
having few fruits The Oligocene (ol i go 
s5n, a£^ ) penod in geology means the 
period between the end of the Eocene and 
the commencement of the Miocene epochs, 
and IS a subdivision of the Tertiary penod 
Gx o/igos little, in pi few 
olio (6' h 5), w A dish of mixed m- 
^edients m the form of a stew ; a miscel- 
lanoous collection of musical pieces , a 
medley (F olla podrtda, ragout, pot poum, 
recuetl d*a%rs, milt-milo ) 

Corruption of Span olla (pronounced ol-ya) 
a pot, stew, hotchpotch, from L olla pot, lar 
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olive (oK IV), n An evergreen tree, 
Olea europaea, native to the Mediterran^n 
region , the drupe or stone-firuit of a cui^- 
vated variety, 0 sutiva, of the tree the 
colour of the unripe fruit, a dull yello'vmh 
green or brown , an olive-shell adj Re- 
sembhng the olive drupe in colour or odour 
(F ohvter^ ohve , d*ohve, ohvdtre ) 

The wild ohve tree is found in most 
countries around the Mediterranean, and 
in?-q become common m many other lands, 
far away from that region, where the climate 
IS favourable to its CTOwth From remote 
antiquity varieties have been cultivated 
for plum-hke fruit, from which, when 
npe, the valuable olive-oil (« ) used ior 
culinary and other purposes, is obtained 



OIIto*. — O kw-oil u obtained from olives. Tbey are 
also eaten, when sreen, as a rehsh 


The tree grows to a height of alx)ut 
twenty feet, and bears narrow leathery 
leaves and small white funnel-shaped 
blossoms The unnpe fruit is picked and 
eaten as a relish , sometimes the stone is 
removed and replaced with a salted almond 
or other savoury Hence shoes of beef or 
veal rolled and stuffed with omons are called 
beef ohves 

The Mount of Olives m Palestine was 
named after its olive-yards {n pi ) or en- 
closures in which olives were cultivated 
The ohve-tree was sacred to Minerva ; 
heralds earned an olive-brandh (» ) as a 
token of peace, and hence the phrase to 
bear an obve-branch ” used in connexion 
with any peaceful overture or mission 
Children are called olive-branches after Psalm 
cxxviii, 3 An ohve-crown (w ) or garland 
made of ohve leaves was worn in token 
of victoiy 

A small oval button, shaped like an ohve, 
passing through a loop and servmg as 
the fastenmg of a cloak, is called an ohvet 
(ol' iv et, n ) or ohvette (ol x vet', n ) Ohvet 
IS also the name of an imitation pearl or 
white bead with which traders bartered 


with West African natives for produce 
Anything having an olive colour is said to 
be olivaceous (ol i va' shus, ad^ ) , in anatomy 
anything oval or olive-shaped is said to be 
olivary (ol' i va n, adj ) such, for instance, as 
the ohvary body at the base of the brain 
I? , Iroin L ollva •=» oha olive 
Oliver 1 1 1 (ol' 1 ver), n A small mechani- 
cal hamrner, worked hy the loot or by steam 
Tinsmiths and coppersmiths use the 
oh ver tor punching an cl shaping metal It 
does away with the need for a second person 
at the anvil 

Perhaps from proper name, but the ongm is. 
unknown 

Oliver 1 z I (oT i ver) L Ins is the name of 
the favourite paladin of Cluirloinagne, oc- 
curring m the phrase, “ a Roland lor an 
Oliver * ’ See itmfey Roland 

Oliverian (ol i ver' i an), adj Relating 
to Oliver Cromwell » A supporter of 
Oliver Cromwell 

The Ohvenans, as Cromwell's followers 
wore sometimes styled, were ior the most 
part severe, stein Ihiiittins, who hated the 
slack and evil ways ot the Cavalieis 

Their success was due largely to their 
behet that the Ohvoiian causes w«ls a righteous 
and holy cause 

olivixxe (oP i vin , oP i vin), a This is 
another name for chr>»sohtc (F oUvnte ) 

F , from L ollua anti sulti\ nu* 
oUa (or «i), n An eat then {>ot used m 
Spam for cooking , a mixed dish ot tood , 
an oho , an olla podnda (V raffoAt, 
onUis, pot poiim ) 

The Spanish dish known <is olla podrida 
(ol a drO' ila, n ) consists of lish, meat, 
and vegetables cut up, and stewed together 
The term is usc»d also for any imxt uie ol odds 
and ends, or tnise(‘llany 
Span olla Iroiu L olla pot, kettle, stewpau 
the Span, olla podrida is the liLexal equivnleiit 
of F pot ponrri rotten pot 

ology (ol' o ji), n A science , a bninch 
of learning whose name ends thus , {pi) 
learning (F ologie ) 

This iH denvtsl from the tenninution of 
many scientific wonls, such as zoology and 
geology It IS popuLirly use<i to denote such 
a science, or leanimg generally A linllmnt 
scientist may Ik' stud to have a knowU‘<ige of 
a number of the ologies 

Olympiad (o Urn' pi atl), n The inters al 
of four years which cla]ist‘d between each 
successive celebration of the ancient Olympic 
games (F olympiade) 

From the early third c entiiry h e time w<is 
reckoned by Olympiads in aiuient Orc*eee, 
calculated from the traditional date of the 
first Olympiad, m 77b j* t 1 he Olympic 
Games, or athletic conteHts, took place xn 
midsummer and lasted five days '1 hey con- 
sisted of foot races, wrestling, Ixixing, leaping, 
throwing the quoit and the javolm, and 
chariot races They were abolished in a .d . 394 , 
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The word Olympic (o hm' pik, adj ) may 
refer to the games, or to the plain of Olympia, 
m which the contests took place In recent 
years the Olympic Onmes have been revived 
as an mtemationaJ athletic contest held every 
four years The first of these modem 
Olympiads took place at Athens in 1896, the 
ancient stadium bemg rebuilt for the 
occasion Olympian (o hm' pi an, adj ) means 
relatmg to Mount Olympus, in Thessaly, called 
the home of the gods, or it may be used to 
describe some majestic person or thmg, 
recalling the gods of Olympus An Olympian 
(n ) may be an mhabitant of Olympia, an 
athlete who took part in the ancient games, 
or a mythological bemg, especially one of the 
greater gods, dwelhng on Mount Olympus 
The rehgion of the ancient Greeks, as portray- 
ed m Homer’s poems, is called Olympianism 
(o lim' pi an izm, n ) 

F olvfnptade, irom L Olympias (acc -ad-em), 
Gr Olympi&s from Olympos the mountain-seat 
of the gods 


omasum (o ml' sum), n The third 
stomach of a ruminant (F femllet ) 

This IS the smallest of the four divisions 
of the stomach of the cow and other rumin- 
ants Food passes into it after being 
chewed the second time This process takes 
place when the animal is lying down and 
re-chcwing the grass already swadlowcd 
J- -- bullock’s tune, a paunch 
ombre (om’’ ber), n A gambling game of 
Spanish origin, played with forty cards, 
usually by three players (F kombre ) 
Ombre was very popular at the close of 
the eighteenth century The player on the 
dealer’s light is also called the ombre, 
and the other two players are combined 
against him 

From Span hombre, L homo (acc homtn’em) 
man, possiblv through F ombre , apparently 
because the stakcr or banker called out yo soy 
el hombre, 1 am the man 


ombrology (om broT o 31), The 

branch of meteorology that deals with rainlalJ 
In order to study rainfaU for the purposes 
of ombrology, it is necessary to measure \ er\ 
carefully the amount of ram that falls m 
each one of many places This is done with 
the help of an ombrometer (om brom' c ter 
1? ), or rain-gauge 

From Gr ombros rain (L Inbei) and 
omega (o' me ga , 6 meg' a), n The last 
letter ( n ), w, m the Greek alphabet , the 
last of a senes , the end or last development 
(F omdga) 

In the Bible (Revelation 1, 8) occurs the 
passage " I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, saith the Lord ” 
Omega is sometimes used as a term for the 
last of a senes A book that dealt so 
thoroughly with a subject that all other 
books on it were superseded, might be 
desenbed as the omega of that subject In 
the south of China omega-shaped (adj ) 
tombs are common The word here refers to 
the horseshoe form of the capital 
Gr e mega great o 

omelet (om' let , om' e let), 
n A dish of eggs, stirred or 
whipped up and fned, sometimes 
contammg other ingredients 
Another form is omelette (om' 
let , om' e let) (F omelette ) 

Through F from O F omelette 
by metathesis from alemette appar- 
ently = a thm plate 

omeai (6' men), n An occur- 
rence, or token, supposed to 
foretell good or evil , a presage , 
foreboding v t To forebode , to 
presage (F augure, prdsage , 
prdsager, pr&dire ) 

The Babylonians, Greeks, 
Romans, and other ancient 
peoples practised the art of 
divinmg oy means of omens 
The Romans, for example, re- 
garded hghtmng as an omen 
Certain movements and habits of animals 
and birds were also watched for and mter- 
preted by the augurs, and were held to omen 
or foreshow whether some future event 
would be favourable or not An occurrence 
that seems to have some prophetic meaning, 
or to mdicato the nature of what is to come, 
IS said to be of good or ill omen Superstitious 
people regard breaking a mirror as an omen 
It IS said that when Juhus Caesar landed 
in Africa he tripped and fell on his face The 
Roman army at once took this to be an ill 
omen, but with great presence of mind 
Caesar turned the event into a good omen, 
by shoutmg " Thus I take possession of 
you, Africa I ” 

L possibly = ausmen from audfre to hear , 
some connect it with avis bird, others with Ss 
mouth Syn » Augury, foreboding, fore- 
shadowing, foretelling, sign v Forebode, 
foreshadow, foretell, predict 
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ominous (om' i nus), adj Portentous , 
foreboding trouble or evil , threatening , 
of vaguely menacing appearance (F simstye, 
de mauvats auguve ) 

Strictly an ominous circumstance is one 
having the nature of an omen, but the word 
IS now associated only with ill omen The 
eruption of a volcano may be preceded by 
the emission of ominous rumbles and clouds 
of vapour and dust The day on which we 
plan to go picnicking may be said to open 
ominously (om' i nus h, adv ), that is, in- 
auspiciously, or menacingly, if there are 
signs m the sky of a coming storm The 
manner of a stem, threatening person, who 
IS about to reprimand a child for some 
misdeed can be said to have the quality/ of 
ommousness (om' i nus ncs, n ) This 
quahty is also possessed by news m the 
papers that pomts to disagreement among 
the great Powers and denotes a possibility 
of war 

L 6mtndsus» from dmeti See omen Syn 
Inauspicious, menacing, sinister, tlirealoniug 
Ant Auspicious, fortunate, hopeful, promising 
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Ominous. — Ominous douds that thveaton rain, acoompanlud perhaps 
hy a thundor^etorm 

omit (6 mit'), V t To neglect to mention , 
to leave out , to leave undone , to fail (to) 

(F omettre, nigliger, exclure, laisser de cSte) 

Some writers of school history books omit 
many exciting and interesting events of the 
past These are to be found m old chronicles, 
contemporary accounts, and works of history 
written on a large scale No one would omit 
to eat his breakfast in ordinary circum- 
stances, although some omit to perform all 
the duties and courtesies expected of them 
No visitor to Pans should oroit visitmg the 
Louvre, where there are maw wonderful 
pamtings and sculptures Two famous 
examples are the statue called the " Winged 
Victory of Samothrace,'' and Leonardo’s 
picture, The Virgin of the Rocks ” If the 
catalogue of the Louvre failed to mention 
these, its compilers would have been guilty 
of a serious omission (6 mish'' un, nJ) 
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Duties and actions that we forget, or 
dohberately neglect to perform, .irc (^missions 
Sometimes, to avoid the timission ot some 
important duty, it is necessary to sacrifice 
some lesser duty The omitter (o mit' c*r, n ), 
of course, leaves undone something that is 
omissible (5 mis' ibl, w ) oi capable of being 
omitted An omissive (o mis' iv, adj ) action 
is one chciractcn^ecl by omissions 

I omittt'yi let gt>, pass oici, »roTn oh by, 
mxttore to send Syn Drop, include, foiget, 
ignore \nt Admit, mcliulo, insert, mention 

ornni- A prefix meaning in, of, or tor 
all, or univcrsallv , fxom Latin all 

This prefix occurs m compound words 
taken from the Latin, .in<l in latex words 
formed on the same pattern 1 1 denotes that 
the original sense of tlio word is to be ajiphed 
to all circumstant es, in all ways, or to all 
people, things, oi places Many of the 
formations have been usetl as epithids of the 
Deity or of supern.itural beings, and are 
apphod to human ailaiis iisuallv m an 
exaggerated sense 

The objects of all kinds and shapes tliat 
we find m a large museum may 
bo dcsciibed as omnifarious (om 
111 far ' 1 us, ad} ) An extremely 
versatile and li^anied man is said 
to h*ive oninifaiious knowledge, 
that IS, knowledge relating to all 
kinds of subjects, although m 
1 his scuise t he word means little 
more than the loiumoner term 
inultifaiious Nonuin, however, 
t«in be descrilied as omnific (om 
nif' ik, ad) ), or all-tnating, al- 
though his nKx'haiiic<d inventions 
are perhaps omnigenous (om nij ' 
en us, ad) ). or of all kinds 

In a literal sense* we speak ol 
(iod as the Omnipotent (om ini’)' 
(> tent, a ), or Almighty Man, of 
course, dot*s not possess iniiinte 
jiower, but in a figurative* sense, a 
tyrant or a govc*rninent h4ivnig 
grc*at authority or mllueiue is 
said to be omnipotent (adj ) 'I he omni- 
potence (om nip' o t6ns, h ) of Parliament 
in matters of law is r», principle of our 
legislation, but, strictly. omnipotcnue 
descnl>os the unlimited or infinite power of 
God, who rules the unxvt‘rst* omnipotently 
(om mp' o t6nt li, adt ) ), or almightUy 
To bo omnipresent (om m prc*-«' f*nt, ad) ), 
or present in every place iit thc^ s«iine time, 
ana omniscient (om nish' ent, adj ) or all- 
knowing, are attribute's of Deity, or of God, 
the Omniscient (n ), but m a wo<ikc‘ned scmsc* 
we may say that some very common and 
widely di8tnbut(*d plant is omnipiesent, 
because a traveller will find it almost wherever 
he goes In this exaggc*rated sense*, mav 
also speak of the omnipresence (om ni prer' 
6as, ) of advertisements in a large town, 
because we sec them everywhere* in *he form 
of posters, window-displays, and so on 
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Imperial U ar Museum 


Omnibus. — Bnlub soldiers boardins omnibiues to go to the base for 
a rest after hard fighting in the trenches during the World War 


Similarly, a person with very ' 
extensive knowledge is said to 
be omniscient, and the posses- 
sion ot immense knowledge 
IS described as omniscience (om 
nish' ens, n ), which strictly 
means infinite knowledge The 
judgment of God is given om- 
nisciently (om nish' ent h, adv ), 
or m an omniscient manner 

An animal that feeds on all 
kmds of food is omnivorous (om 
niv' or us, adj ), and is sometimes 
descnb^ as an omnivore (om' 
ni v6r, w ), as opposed to car- 
nivorous, herbivorous, insect- 
ivorous, animals, etc Some 
people read all kmds of books 
with relish They are known as 
omnivorous readers, and are said 
to have read ommvorously (om 
mv' crush, adv) 

onmihus (om' ni bus), n A large pubhc 
conveyance, covered or open, often fitted 
with seats both inside and on the roof, 
travelling to and fro on a fixed route , 
a heavy vehicle, belonging to an hotel or 
railway company, for convoying people with 
or without their luggage ad^ Kelatmg to 
or comprising a number of different objects 
or particulars (F ommbtfs ) 

The omnibus, as its name suggests, can be 
used by everybody At the beginning of the 
nmeteenth centuiy, business men hving in 
the suburbs of London, who did not keep 
their own carnages, travelled to the City 
by stage coach The accommodation on the 
coaches was limited, and therefore costly 
In 1829, omnibuses canying twenty-two 
persons msidc, and drawn by three horses, 
began to ply between the Bank of Bngland 
and many London suburbs 

Smaller omnibuses, drawn by one or two 
horses and having scats both inside and out 
side, followed The seats on the roof were 
reached by a ladder from the conductor's 
step at the back Improvements were soon 
made The ladder Ixjcamc a stairway, the 
conductor's step became a covered platform , 
the seats inside were padded and the lighting 
was improved 

The motor-omnibus, or motor- bus, as it 
IS generally called, came into use about 1904 
Steam buses were tried and found less success- 
ful than those driven by petrol The horse- 
bus gradually disap]i<*jLrctl, and motor-buses 
have gone on increasing m size and capaci^ 
A late form of motor-bus has six whec5s 
and caines about sixty persons 

'I'he omnibust»s that carry travellers from 
railway-stations to hotels generally belong 
to the hotel, and in the provinces are often 
drawn by horses 

If a Bill iHjforo Parliament deals with 
several matters, it is called an omnibus Bill 
(» ) The Finance Act, or Budget, is always 
an omnibus Bill BiUs confemng special 


powers on local authorities often contain 
ommbus clauses {n pi) A speech by a mem- 
ber of Parliament suggesting a wide pro- 
gramme of reform would be an onmibus 
resolution {n ) 

Sometimes the seats m the largest boxes 
m opera houses and theatres are sold separ- 
ately instead of the whole box bemg let to 
a single party When this is done the box 
IS known as an omnibus-box (n ) 

Through F from L , dative pi of omnts everj , 
all, meaning tor all and sundry 

omnifarious (om ni tar' 1 us) For this 
word omnipotent, etc , see under omm- 
omniiim (om' ni um), n The aggregate 
value at market-price of the different stocks 
and shares m which a loan is funded (F 
omnium ) 

This is a term used on the Stock Exchange^ 
the place where stocks and shares are bought 
and sold When a loan is raised it is usual to 
set aside a sum of money called a fund, 
which may be used to pay the interest on the 
loan, and to repay the people who have lent 
the money This fund is generally mvested 
m different stocks and shares, and the 
total market-price of these stocks is the 
ommum 

We sometimes speak of an assembly of 
people, who seem to be of different occu- 
pations and tastes as an omnium gatherum 
\n ) This hybnd expression means a gather- 
mg of all sorts The contents of a boy's 
pockets can usually also be described as an 
ommum gatherum 

I , gen pi ol mnms every, all 
omoplate (o' mo plat), n The shoulder- 
blade or scapula (F omoplate ) 

This is an old-iashioned word revived by 
Robert Browning 

Gr Iiom dmo*i shoulder, plaii blade 
omplialos ^m' fa los), n The sacred 
stone m the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
the boss of a Greek shield , centre or hub 
(F ombdic ) 
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The omphalos was a stone, shaped like a 
cone, that stood m the temple ot Apollo at 
Delphi The ancient Greeks believed that 
it marked the centre of the earth A stone 
supposed to be the omphalos was discovered 
in IQ15 ^ . 

In a figurative sense, any place that is the 
centre of some movement or activity may be 
called the omphalos On the shield of a 
Greek soldier the omphalos was the orna- 
mental knob in the centre 

Gr = hub, central boss, etc , cp L um 
hillcus 

on (on), prep Upon , m , at , against , 
during , precisely at , in (a specified manner, 
state, or action) , concerning adv So as to 
be touching, covering, enclosmg, supported 
by, or attached to something , further 
forward in position, state, or time , in 
operation, progress or continuance of move- 
ment , towards somethmg ad] In or 
towards that part of a cricket field, or side of 
a wicket, to the playing batsman's left 
n The on-side in fielding (F mr, dessus, 
en, d , dessiis, en avant, avaned ) 



•* On " primarily expresses contact with 
or motion to, the upper surface or the front 
of a thing As a preposition the word may 
denote that an object is touching, or moving 
mto contact, with another object without 
entermg it For example, there is a pretty 
paper on the wall, a cat aittmg on a chair, 
a fly walkmg on the ceiling, a hd on the 
kettle, and a tea-cosy which we place on the 
teapot In these examples " on '' conveys 
the ideas of being attached to, supported by, 
suspended from, or else of covering or en- 
veloping the object named 

when an airman lands, he comes down on 
to, or onto (see onto), the ground A cow is 
said to feed on grass , perhaps this use of the 
word arose from the fact that cows actually 
stand on grass when feeding Similarly a 
patient is kept on a diet, that is, he is 


confined to a diet In such phrases as *' a 
tortoise lying on its back," and " a stork 
standing on one leg," the preposition indi- 
Ccitcs the part ot the body or object that 
supports the rest Movement, deliberate or 
not. towards an object 01 goal is expressed 
in maiching on Lucknow,’*^ and " to ^ppen 
on a tieasuie " 

\nothci important use ot " on " is to 
expiess nea rnobs to an obiect or place 
Clacton-on-Sea is not literally upon the sea' 
but on the coast, ]ust as Stratford-on-Avon 
IS upon the banks of the Kiver Avon , but 
a destrovei on the Belgian coast may be 
stationed at a distance fioin the coast, 
unless we (|ualily the statement by showing 
that the ship was driven ashoie Again, a 
house on the Brighton lOiUl is actually placed 
by the side ol that loacl 

When we say that land was sighted on the 
staiboaid bow (ol a sliip) we use " on " to 
describe the position ol the lantl in relation 
to the ship 

We ni.iv dclinc the tlate ot an occui rente 
by the use ot " on," tis in " a paity on New 
Veai's ICvc " , but the phrase, "on the 
instant," moans ev.it tlv at the instant, or 
immediately Wluui wt» sav " on examination 
the car prf>ved to !)<“ damaged/' we are using 
" on '* to fix the 1 11 1 umstances m which the 
damage was discoMTcd Similarly we say, 
" Ouietuimng " —that is, when weieturneci — 
" we had a nusd " The word also indu.ites an 
*iction, state, ot condition, as a house on ine, 
a boy on his best behaviour, a book on loan 

We b.iHO our opinions on lads , and a 
similar hgurativi* use of the word is se<Mi 
m such phrases <us " <icting on good authoi 
ity," " couvictetl on evidence " whore 
"on" shows the leason ot the actum or 
opinion A in*in is s<ntl to Ixiriow money on 
his insurants* polity, th.it is, witli a guarantee 
consisting of the policy A book on earth- 
quakes IS written about earth<|uakes, 
and a t«ix on paper is payal>le fox papex A 
person is saul to Ih* uetexinnusi tm, or to 
have mailc up his mm<l with regani to, a 
corttim course of action, and <i step taken on 
purpose IS one taken delilxuafely 

As an adverb, the usi^s ot " 011 " are more 
simple We put our luiots on, or in tlu^ 
position of covering our fe(‘t As night draws 
on, we say that it is getting on iox, 01 
approaching, iHid-time, A policein.in tells 
a loiterer to move on, or forward When wo 
say that the water is on. we mevin either that 
it IS running from the tap. or that it is turned 
on at the m.iin, and may be procured frtim a 
tap A play may Ih- saul to be on when it is 
being i>erformed, or is on the luiards 

A motor-car may be left with the engine 
on, or in operation A rowing boat may <lrift 
against a wharf broadside on, that is, 
broadside foremost. To send on a nu‘ssenger. 
IS to dispatch Imn in front of oneself 

The uses of " on " as adjective aiul noun 
are chiefly confined to cricket An on-dnve 
IS a stroke of the bat that sends the ball to 
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on, or the part of the held to the bowler's 
nght and the batsman’s left This part of 
the field is also called the on-side (n ) A 
player making such a stroke is said to on- 
dnve (u t ) the ball In Association and 
Rugby football, when a player can take part 
in the play without fear of bemg penalised 
tor being oil -side, he is said to be on-side [adj ) 
An on-licence (w ) is a licence to s^l 
intoxicating hquors, upon condition that 
they are consumed on the premises of the 
licensed estabhshment, and not taken away 
It IS the reverse ol an off-licence 
Common Teut A -S om, an , cp Dutch 
aan, G an. Goth ana, also Gr ana 

on- A prefix having the adverbial 
meanmgs of " on, ’ m connexion with the 
begmning or continuation of some action or 
movement 

The word oncome (on' ktim, n ) is used 
chiefly in Scotland for an attack of disease or 
a fall of ram or snow The latter may also 
be called an onfall (on' lawl, n ), which, in 
addition, means a sudden attack or onset 
The on-commg (on' kOm mg, n ) of night is 
its approach Heavy clouds are sometimes 
a sim of an on-coming {adj ) storm 

when a nver overflows its banks, sand 
bags are sometimes used to check the onflow 
(on' fl6, n ) or onrush (on' rtish v ) — mean- 
ing the onward flow 
or rush— of water We 
also spealc of the on- 
rush or attack of a 
charging Zulu impi 
Any notable happen- 
ings oi proceedings 
may be described as 
ongoings (on'gfi ingz, 
n pi), but ongoing (on' 
go mg), in the sense 
of progress or pro 
cedure, is seldom used 
A spect<itor may be 
desenhed as an on- 
looker (on' Ifik 6r, n ), 
that is one who 
looks on 

onager (on' ^ jer), 
n \n \siatic wild 
ass {RquH<i onager) 

(F onaf^re ) 

The onager is lound 
on the plains and <h‘serls ot Centml Asia 
in heicls ot twenty or so It rescnibk^s the 
ki.ing of 1 ibet, but is siiniller 

In the Muhlle Ages a kind ol ballista, 
a Wcir-engme for hurling stones at the enemy, 
was called an onager, Iwcaiise it was thought 
to resemble a wil<l «iss kicking stones with 
its hmtl legs 

L . troiii Gr lynaiiros in>m ass, atjrio^ 

wild 

once (wCins), adv One time , one time 
only , at one time , at any time, ever , 
formerly row; As soon as « One time 
(F «wff /oiA, une heuU fo%s, autre fms , 

aSs gue , une fois ) 


Some plants bloom only once in a season, 
but there may be several blossoms open at 
once Once the flower has been fertilized by 
insects, it begins to wither Once in a wa'v, 
or once in a \Nhile, we may see blossoms 
differing m colour on the same plant Once 
or once upon a time some of the plants 
whose flowers we now prize so highly were 
simple wild flowers, but by the skill of growers 
they have been de\ eloped into ornate ones 
“ For this once,” pleads a child, “ let me 
stay up later,” meaning for once only . but 
we know that a rule once broken is likely soon 
to be no rule at all, so in all likelihood the 
httle one is told once for all — that is, defin- 
itely and finally — that bed-time is invariable, 
and that he must go at once, or immediately 
M E ones, A -S anes , originally gen ot an one 
oncost (on'kost), « Extra or additional 
expenses , work paid for by time-wages 
Oncost means additional expenses of any 
kind, but it IS most commonly used in the 
mining mdustry to mean those expenses, 
apart from the cost of actually hewing the 
coal, which accrue in running a mme Shafts 
have to be repaired and kept in good con- 
dition, huge pumps are continually busy 
draining water from the mme and air has to 
be pumped to ventilate the shafts and 
galleries The cost of these operations is called 
the oncost The hewers 
are paid by piece-work 
rates but oncost work 
IS generally paid by 
tune-wages, and men 
who are emploj’-ed on 
it are known as oncost 
men 

From E on and cost 
on dit {on dG), n 
Tittle-tattle , a bit of 
gossip 

F = one says, it is 
rumoured 

one (wfin), adj 
Being a single umt and 
no more , individual , 
single in kind, only, 
some pron A person 
or thmg , anyone , 
anything n A single 
unit, person, or thing , 
the numeral i (F un, wuque . Vuit , tndtvidit ) 
Apart from its use as a numeral having a 
fixed value, this word is used both very 
definitely and very vaguely In the biblical 
sentence, ” He lodgeth with one Simon a 
tanner ” (Acts x, 6), it means one particular 
person , and in the sentence, ” He is the one 
man for the position,” it means the special 
man But the word is vague m ” t will 
discuss the matter one day,” and in “ One 
does not do that kind of thing ” 

A number of things taken all in one are 
taken together or combined, and it may boi 
all one or ]ust the same whefher we like 
the combination or not 



On«c«r — Onac«rs ar« wild wtM of the plains and 
deserts of Central Asia 
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An object is aJl m one if all its parts are 
joined together People are at one il they are 
in agreement with one another We do a 
thing one and all if each does his share and 
all act together. At a bookmg-of&ce, the 
waiting travellers take their tickets one by 
one, that is, one person at a time, or m 
succession 

We say colloquially that a task is one 
too many for us if it is beyond our powers 
Taken one with another, that is, generally 
and on the average, English winters are 
rather mild and damp, A one-eyed (ady ) 
person or tbing ha.s but one eye, or has lost 
one of two eyes To be one-handed (adj ) 
is to have lost a hand, or the use of one A 
job IS one-handed if it can be done with one 
hand, and an axe if it only needs one hand 
A one-horse ) vehicle is one drawn by 
a smgle horse 

The one-ideaed {adj ) man is one whose 
thoughts and actions are centred round a 
smgle idea Narrow-mmded people are 
said to be one-ideaed A one-legg^ {adj ) 
table may be one that is suppoited on a 
smgle central leg. or it may be a damaged 
tame with only one leg left A one-legged 
person has lost a leg A one-man iadi \ 
busmess is owned by, is run 
by, or employs but a smgle 
man. One-pair (adj ) rooms are 
those on the first floor, and 
reached by mounting a smgle 
pair or flight of stairs 

In Association football, one- 
all (ft ) is a score of one goal to 
each side, and m lawn-tenms 
one point or one game each 
One-love (n ), meaning one 
game to the server and none 
to the striker out , one-sucth of 
fifteen (n ), a handicap of one 
pomt in each six games of a set, 
are terms used m lawn-tennis 
In this game one-two (« ) is the 
score m a set when the server 
has won one game and hi& 
opponent two , one-three {n ), 
one-four (n ), etc , are similar 
terms showing the state of the 
score m a set 

In goK, a player's stroke is 
one on two (n ), when his oppo- 
nent has played two strokes 
more , andT one off three (n ) 
when his opponent has played 
three strokes more 

A onefold (wtln' f61d, ) 

lesson IS a smgle, simple lesson 
This is a rare word. Most people 
have many sides to their 
characters, but a simple-mmded, 
or smgle-mmded, person might be said to 
have a onefold character 

The reflexive form of the pronoun one 
IS oneself (wiin self', pron^, as m the sentence, 
" One can always decide for oneself " 
Oneself is sometimes spelt one’s self. 


A toot ball match is one-sided {ady.) u one 
team is much too strong for the other, 
a one-sided view of a matter is an unfair 
view of it ; the painting of a fence is one- 
sided if done on one side only To act one- 
sidedly (adv ) is to act in an untair or preju- 
diced manner The state or quality of being 
one-sided is one-sidedness (» ) A modern 
dance, performed to ragtime and later to 
jazz music, bears the name ot one-step (n ) 
It originated in America and is httle more 
than a running walk 

Common Teut M E on, A -S. dn , cp 
Dutch ecn, G etn, O Norse, ctnn, akin tn £ 
ilnus and Gr ome ace 

oneiro- A prefix meaning of or relating 
to dreams (F 077tro- ) 

In bygone times greater importance was 
attributed to tho nieaiimg and interpretation 
of dreams, and an oneirocritic (o nir o knt' 
ik, n ) was one who professed to be able to 
interpret and explain them Such a poison 
was said to practise oneirocriticism (o nir 
o knt' i sizm, n ), oneirocritics (/i p/ ), or the 
oneirocritical (o nir o knt' ik al, adj ) art 
An oneiromancer (6 nir' o niilns or, n ), or 
oneiromantist (o nir' 6 mS.n tist, n ) dealt 
-ilso with dreams, but his aim was divination, 
or the toretclhng ot the future 
The name given to this pre- 
tended art was oneiromancy 
(o nir' o man si, n ). 

(»r O'? dream 

oneness (wfln' n6s) n 
Singleness ; unity , uniqueness , 
agreement sameness (F 
imztd,) 

Though we have two eyes, 
oui vision normally has the 
quality of onenesss or singleness, 
I hal is, wc do not see two 
images, but one. The oneness 
of the human body is the com- 
plete harmony of its dillerent 
parts and processes, all working 
together in unison. Two 
I>oople have oneness or unity 
of mmd if they arc in full 
iigrccment with each other, and 
singleness or oneness of pur- 
pose it they are bent on the 
achievement of the same end 
I'Voxn one ami -jxrsv Wyn 
I larmony, singleness, union, 
uniciueness, unity Ant Multi- 
jilicity, variance 

onerous (on' 6r fis), adj 
Burdensome , heavy , oppres- 
sive (F ondreiix, lourd ) 

Taxation is onerous when it 
imposes a heavy burden on the 
people of a community, so 
that they have great difiiculty in raising 
the money to meet xt In some Eastern lands 
the local governors profit in no small measure 
by their pnvilege oflevying imports, and thus 
they do not scruple to rule their subjects 
onerously (on' er us li, adv.), exactmg the 
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utmost possible amount from them m taxes, 
levies, fines, etc 

Before the French Revolution the taxes 
vtere farmed, the right of collectmg them 
being sold to different individuals This 
system did not dimmish the onerousness 
(on' cr us nes, n ) or burdensomeness of the 
taxation tor the peasantry, whose plight was 
made worse by many abuses 

L onerOsus from onus (gen oner^ts) burden 
Syn Crushing, oppressive, weighty Ant 
Light, unoppressive 

oneself (wfin self'), pron The reflexive 
form of one See under one 

onfall (on' fawl) For this word, 
onflow, etc , see under on- 

onion (fin' yon), n A plant of the order 
LiUaceae with a many-coated bulb used 
as a food v t To flavour with onion , to 
apply a piece of onion to (F otgnon ) 

The common onion {Allium 
copa) has been cultivated 
from very early times for 
the sake of its bulb, which 
contains an oil with a pun- 
gent smell and flavour 
Various kinds of onions, all 
with the typical oniony (un' 
yon 1, ad] ) or onion-like 
flavour, are of value as tood 
Cooks omon or season various 
articles of tood with omon 
For this purpose onion salt 
(m ), which IS ordinary salt 
impregnated with an onion 
flavouring, is sometimes used 
To rub the eyehds with a 
piece ot onion xs to onion 
the eyes Tt is supposed 
that hired mourners form- 
erly adopted this method 
to produce tears artificially 
In a figurative sense <i 
demonstrative but msmccre 
mourner might bo said to use an onioned 
handkerchief 

L iinid (acc -dn-cni) oucnchs, a largo single 
pearl, an onion Union is a doublet 

onlooker (on' luk cr), « One who looks 
on See under on- 

only (on' h), atl) One alone , single , 
alone of its or their kind , proper , peerless 
adv Solely , merely , singly , with no 
other , wholly con] With tms exception , 
on the other hand , except (that) , if not 
(that) (F miiqtte, seul, seulement, mats, 
52 -^ n'est que ) 

Parents who have an only, or single, child 
may bo said to have one child only, or only 
one chikl When we arc told that to apolo- 
gize is the only thing to do m the circum- 
stances, we understand that apology is the 
proper action Fashion wnters sometimes 
say that red, for instance, is at present the 
only wear They mean that red colours only 
are lavoured by fashionable people, or are 
worth considermg by such. 


In the sentence '* I would gladly come, 
only I unfortunately have to go abroad 
to-morrow,* the word only is used as a 
conjunction 

Care is needed when using only as an 
adverb, as its position in a sentence ma^’ make 
a difference in the meaning, or cause con- 
fusion For example **I only want a 
shilling *' mav mean either “I, and no one 
else, want a shilling,” or ” I want a shilling, 
and not more than a sbilhng ” But if we 
say ” Only T want a shilling,” or ” I want 
only a shillmg, ' there can be no doubt 
In the Nicene Creed, Chnst is called the 
only-begotten {adj ) Son of the Father The 
qu^ty of being the only one of a kind is 
onliness (on' li nes, « ), that is, singleness, 
or umqueness but this word is seldom used 
Syn adj Single, sole, sohtary, unique 
Ant ad^ Many, multitudmous, various 

onomatopoeia (o nom a 
to pS'^L, o nom a to p6' ya), 
n The principle of forming 
words in imitation of natural 
sounds , a word formed thus , 
the use of words which echo 
the meamng Other forms 
are onomatopoesis (o nom 4 
to po S' SIS, n ), onomatopo^y 
(o nom' a td p6 e si, ) (F 
onomatopie ) 

The process of name- 
makmg, by calhng an ammal, 
for mstance, by a verbal 
imitation of its cry, as in 
cuckoo, pewit, and bow- 
wow, is one kind of onoma- 
topoeia The words hoot, 
bang, crash, twitter are onom- 
atopoeic (o nom a to pS' ik, 
adj ), or onomatopoetic (o 
nom A t6 p6 et' ik, adj ), be- 
cause they imitate the sounds 
of the effects they denote 
A number of objects, actions, and qualities 
are onomatopoetically (o nom a to pS' ik al 
li, adv ), or onomatopoetically (6 nom a to 
po et' ik al li, adv ) named in the Enghsh 
language by echo-words, which are called 
onomatopoeias, or onomatopes (6 nom' d, 
t 5 ps, n pi ) 

Another kind of onomatopoeia is the use 
of words that suggest by their sounds 
the idea that one is endeavourmg to suggest 
In Dryden's ” Song lor Saint Ceciha’s Day, 
1687,**^ there arc several lines in which the 
rhytlxm and sounds of the words emphasize 
the meaning, such as — 

The tiumpot’s loud clangor 
Excites US to arms. 

With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms 
The double double double beat 
Of tho thundering drum 
Ones ” Hark 1 The foes come , 

Charge, charge, *ti3 too late to retreat »” 
Gr onomalopotta, nom onoma (gon -omat-os) 
name and poiein to make 
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Onion --An onion seller wlio hawks 
onions front house to house 
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cmrusli (on' riish), n An onward rush 
See under on- 

onset (on' set), n An attack , an on- 
slaught , an assault (F assaut, attaque ) 
From E on and sai Syn Assault, onrush, 
onslaught 

onslau^tLt (on' slawt), n A funous 
attack, a deamy assault, a charge (F 
attaque, assaut, charge ) 

Probably from Dutch aanslag or G anschlag 
attack, oSensive, htcrallj — a blow upon 
Syn Assault, charge, onset 

onto (on' tu), frep To a position 
upon or on (F sur ) 

This word is used when on " alone would 
not make one*s meanmg clear For instance, 
when we say that we jumped on the beach, 
someone might think that we merely 
jumped into the air, but if we say that we 
jumped onto the beach, it is quite clear that 
we have jumped down from the sea-wall, or 
other position Although some writers en- 
deavour to avoid usmg this word, or " on to 
separately, it is as reasonable a formation 
as " into '* It must, however, be used with 
care To say that a car drives onto the 
next town is mcorrect The meaning hero is 
that the car drives forward to or away to, 
and the words ** on " and to " should be 
written separately 
From on and to 

onto-. A prefix meanmg bemg or 
essence, derived from Greek 6n face ont-a), 
pres p of etnat to be (F onto^ ) 

This prefix is used m the formation of 
philosophical and scientific words The 
science of the origin and development of 
mdividual beings or organisms is called 
ontogeny (on toj^en i, « ) It is distinguished 
from phylogeny, wliich is concerned with 
the ongm and evolution of races and species 
ontology (on tol' o ji), n The branch 
of metaphysics which deads with the essence 
or nature of bemg and reahty (F ontologve ) 
Ontology IS concerned with the theory of 
reahty and the systematic study of real 
bemg One who especially studies this 
branch of philosophy is called an ontologist 
(on tol' o jist, n ) Thmgs relatmg to this 
bra n ch of metapnysics may be desenbod 
as ontological (on td loj' ik id, ad; ) 

From dn (acc onUa) pres p of Gr etnat to 
be, and -logy 

onus (6' nus), n A burden , a duty , the 
responsibility for aomethmg done This word 
m E (F charge, responsabiliU ^ 
The onus or responsibility for a ship's 
c^rse rests upon the ofl&cer who gives the 
orders to the steersman , the former is 
responsible for the result If. however, the 
helms m a n goes counter to his orders, the 
onus rests upon himself In law the word 
often stands for the expression “ onus 
probai^," or onus of proof, for which the 
pl a i n ti ff m an action is usuadly responsible 
L onus burden Syn Burdeii, dutv re 

sponsibility 


onward (on' ward), adv Toward the 
front forward , further on adj Directed 
movmg or tending forward , progressive’ 
Another form ot the adverb is onwards 
(on' w^ardr) (F en avant, plus avant, 
progress tue hi cm, plus loin progresstf) 
When the gates to a railway platform are 
opened the waiting passengers move on, 
or onward, along the platform, and we are 
sure to sec some eager ones pushing onward 
or toward the front of the crowd When 
the tram starts its onward progress is at 
first slow, but its speed inci cases as it steams 
onward 'I'he onward course of the sun 
is marked by the onward moving shadow 
on the sun-dial 

Finm E on and -ward adv J'orward, 

lioiitward adj Ad-Viiiu ing, ioiwMrd, pro- 
ftiossivo Ani adv Bat Kw.ud, itarwaid 

onymous (on' i inus), adj Having a 
name, or bearing a signature (F s/gae) 
This woid means the opposite of anony- 
mous A letter, toi instance, winch is 
signed IS an onymous <me The w ord is rare 
Fioni (»i onoma, vuynia n.mio, nml E -ons 
\n r Aiiein mons 



Ottyx —A large can»«o of onyx, with a gold framo* 
work «et with pr«ciou» stonoa 


ouyx (on' iks , 6' niks), n A variety 
of agate, in which are bands or stripes of 
different colour. (F onyx ) 

The bands of differently coloured material 
o^ur in nearly parallel layers, mort' or leas 
straight Onyx having grey, white, black, 
green, red, and yellow colours is found, the 
first two being the most common. The 
stone has been much used for cameos, the 
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figure being cut from one layer, and the 
next acting as a background 

Gr onyx a nail, onyx, trom its colour See nail 
oo- A prefix, derived from Gr don egg, 
meaning egg or egg-like Another form is o- 
This prefix is used m the formation of 
certain scientific words, especially m con- 
nexion with biology A blue pigment 
obtained from the shells of birds' eggs is 
termed oocyan (o o si' an, n ), and an ooecium 
(5 Ss' 1 um, » ) is a sac contammg ova 
oolite (5' 6 lit), n A hmestone which is 
made up of rounded grains which resemble 
the roe of a fish , m geology the upper portion 
of the Jurassic group of strata, above the 
has (F oohthe ) 

The oolite beds are subdivided by geo- 
logists mto Upper, Middle and Lower, and 
this group was so named from its b^ical 
hmestone bemg of the kmd known as 
oolite The grams are formed from the 
skeletons of mmute marme organisms, 
which m life absorbed hme salts from the 
sea water, the cell-walls so becoming im- 
pregnated with the mineral 

Among the oolitic (6 o ht' ik, ) lime- 
stones of Britain the most valuable is 
Portland stone, which is found m the Isle 
of Portland and on the Dorset coast 
From Gt don egg and hthos stone 
oology (6 oT o ji), w The study of birds' 
eggs , a scientific description of the same 
(F oologie ) 

Oology IS concerned with the outward 
appearance of the eggs of birds, the colour, 
size, shape and texture, number laid in a 
clutch, and so on An ooloc^t (d oT o jist, 
n ) tells us that the shape oi eggs is adapted 
to the circumstances and conditions in 
which the adult bird lives Thus the 
common irregular oval, tapenng slightly to 
one end, as m the hen's egg, seems most 
suited to the close arrangement of a number 
in the nest , they he close together, m the 
smallest space Sea birds which nest on 
the fiat bare rocks lay eggs of a more pcar- 
hke shape, which are unlikely to roU very 
far 

An oological (o o loj' ik fil, adj } classifica- 
tion of buds can be made m which they are 
grouped oologically (o o lo] ' ik al h, adv ) 
or accoiding to the kind ot eggs they lay 
Oometry (6 om' e tn, n ) or egg-nioasure- 
ment is a branch of oology, the instrument 
used being c<illcd an oometer (o om' e ter, n ) 
luom C»i oon egg, and E 
ooxaiak (oo' mi ak), n An Eskimo fiat- 
bottomed boat made of skins stretched 
over a framework of wood 
Although Uie oomiak is a primitive form 
of craft it IS very bcaworthy, and bemg 
made of skms carefully stretched over a light 
framework is easy to force through the water 
As a general rule spado-shaped paddles are 
used, but when opportunity occurs a sail is 
hoisted, provided there is not too much wind 
Eskimo woid 



Oomiak — Eakimo women rowlne an oomiak, a 
native boat made of Beahkin stzetohed on a wooden 
framework. 


oopak (oo' pSk), n A kind of black tea 
produced m the provmce of Hupeh, China 
Chinese U^ak, dialect form ot Hu-peh lake 
north 

ooze (ooz) , n Slime , a slimy deposit 
on the ocean oed , the hquor from a tanning 
vat , a slow escape of hquid u i To come 
or flow out slowly , to pass or penetrate 
(through) V t To exude , to emit (F 
Itmon, vase, lies de tann4e, su%ntement, suznfey, 
s*^couler, emettre ) 

The ooze of the ocean chiefly consists of 
the chalky shells of countless tmy marine 
animals called Forammifera For many 
thousands of miles submarme cables he 
on this oozy (ooz' i, adj ) bed On a hot 
day our pores ooze perspiration Water 
oozes, percolates, or makes its way out 
oozily (ooz' 1 h, adv ) through mterstices in 
the sides of a gravel pit News or mforma- 
tion is said to ooze or leak out when it 
gradually becomes known 

The ground left bare by the ebbing tide 
at a river mouth is generally difficult to 
cross, because of its oozmess (ooz' i nes n ) 
or muddiness 

\ -S wdse mud, akm to O Norse vetsa 
puddle (cp F vase mire) blended with A -S 
tt'd'i ]u ce Syn n Exudation, mud, slime 
V Exude, leak, percolate 

op- This is a form of the prefix ob- 
Soc under ob- 

opacaty (o pfis' i ti), n The state of 
being opaque See under opaque 

opali (6' p^), n The king-fish, belonMg 
to tno macker^ family (F lampns tacnefe, 
chrysostose lune, po%sson lune ) 

The opah or kmg-fisb is a beautiful 
deep-sea fish, sometimes called the sea- 
pert, moon-fish, and Jerusalem haddock It 
IS found, though rarely, m the North Atlantic 
Ocean, and sometimes in the Mediterranean 
Sea Its bluish-grey and violet upper parts 
and rosy under-side are decorated with 
silver spots, and it often weighs well over 
one hundred pounds Its red flesh is much 
esteemed as food Its scientific name is 
Lampns luna 
West African native word 
opal (5' pal), n A variety of silica, 
having a vitreous lustre and no crystalline 
structure (F opede ) 
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This mineral is found m many parts of 
the world , but the precious or noble opal, 
which IS most valuable when cut and made 
into jewellery, comes chiefly from Hungary, 
Mexico, Honduras, and Australia The 
colour of opal is usually pale, but vanes 
trom a yellowish-white to shades of red, 
green, and brown In some specimens the 
colour vanes according to trie angle at 
which the hght stnkes the mineral 

Substances that undergo colour changes, 
like an opal, are said to opalesce (6 pa les', 
i; 4 ) or to be opalescent (6 pa les' ent, ad'f ) 
This change of colour and also the milky 
indescence that such substances possess 
are spoken of as opalescence (o pa les' ens, n ) 
Glass treated in a certam way becomes 
opalesque (6 pa lesk\ ad^ ) or opaline (o' pa 
hn , 5' pa lin, ), that is like opal in 
appearance The substance called opalme 
(6^pa hn , 6' pa lin, n ) is either opalesque 
glass or an opmoid (6' pa loid, ) stone, 
that is one somewhat like opal To opalize 
(o' pa liz, V i ) anything is to make if 
resemble an opm 

L opdliis from San^k upala gem 

opaque (o pS.k'), adj Impenetrable to 
light . not transparent , dull , not to be 
seen through , figuratively unintelligent or 
obscure n That which is opaque (F 
opaquB, ohscuf , opaciti.) 

A stone w^l and a wooden dooi are 
opaque , rays of hght cannot pierce them, 
neitner can we look through them and see 
what IS happening on the other side Sub- 
stances and materials having a dull surface, 
such as, for example, bnck or serge, are 
more rarely called opaque, because they do 
not reflect the light A person who is slow 
to understand an explanation is sometimes 
said to be opaque Some explanations 
are themselves opaque, that is, they are 
obscure or hard to understand 

A thick black fog shuts out the light 
opaquely (o pak' h, adv ) Anythmg that is 
not transparent or translucent has the 
quality of opacity (o pSs' i ti, ) or opaque- 
ness (o pak' nes, n ) In a figurative sense 
opacity or opaqueness is sometmos used to 
mean mtellectual dullness, prejudice, or 
obscurity of meaning 

F , from L opicus shady, darkened, obscure 
Earher opahe assimilated to F Syk a€i 
Dark, dull, obscure, thick Ant adj Clear, 
limpid, pellucid, translucent, transparent 

ope (6p), adj Open v t and % To open 
(F ouvrtr ) 

Both uses of this word are now confined 
to poetry 

A shortened form of open adj , mistakenly 
termed on the analogy of past particles in -on 
V from ad] 

opeidoBcope (o pi' do skdp), n. An 
apparatus which shows the effect of sound- 
waves by means of a spot of hght moving 
on a screen 

An American scientist invented this 


mstrument m 1872, when making experi- 
ments m connexion with telephone com- 
munication A ray of hght stnkes a mirror 
fastened to a thin plate at one end of d 
hollow cylinder and is reflected onto a 
screen When the plate is vibrated by 
sound-waves from the open end of the 
cylinder, the spot dances about on the screen 

Gr dps (acc dp-a) voice, udo^ loim, E -scope 
suffix meaning viewing or observing (6 t 
skopetn) 

open (o' p6n) ad) Not closed, shut or 
fastened , allowing entrance or access , 
exposed to view , not obstructed or shut 
m , not covered, protected or sheltered , 
undisguised , unconcealed , unreserved , 
not limited , available or accessible , Iree , 
vacant , frank, sincere or candid n Unob- 
structed space on land or water , the fresh 
air V t To make open , to give free 
entrance or access to , to uncover , to remove 
obstructions from , to reveal , to expand , 
to develop , to begin v t To become open 
or unclosed , to give access (to or uito) , 
to gape , to unfold , to begin opei.itions 
(F ouvert, d ddcouveri, en vue, non ddgmse, 
non cacM, franc ^incdre, hbre , le large 
(fraud air , 01 turn, d<k otivrrf di later, inaugurcr 
^*ouvrir, s*^panoHi), romntencer) 

A door is open it we can pass through it 
A museum is open to the public at times 
when anyone may visit it A common 
is an open space, that is, it is not fenced 
or enclosed An open boat is one that 
affords no protection from the weathet 



Open.—** A akut month entchoa no /l«ea." but an 
open month aomolimoa catchea a. titbit 


We do ix tlung in an open manner il wo 
do it without any attempt at concealment 
An o^n question is one on which something 
may be said on either side To keep a day 
open for an engagement ih to keep it free An 
open scholarship at a unxveisity is one for 
wliich anyone may compete We say we 
are open to conviction if we are ready to 
be convinced by a good <irgument. A 
person is said to have an open manner if 
he or she seems frank and candid 
In Rugby football, play that takes place 
apart from the scrum is called open play. 
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and the side on which the greater number 
of outside players stand is called the open 
side of the scrum 

An open pipe in an organ is one not 
closed at the top When the full length 
of a viohn strmg is used to produce a note, 
or, in other words, when the string is not 
stopped, it IS termed an open string Open 
vowels are pronounced with the mouth 
open wider than m close vowels , the '* o ” in 
“ bore IS an open vowel as opposed to that 
m “ bone,'* which is pronounced with the 
mouth partly closed An open syllable ends 
with a vowel 

A gipsy hves m the open or the fresh air 
An army may attack m the open, that is, 
without the protection of trees or buildmgs 

A shop is opened when it first 
starts as a new enterprise and also 
when the doors are unfastened in 
■^e mormng to admit customers 
A parcel is opened when its con- 
tents are exposed The King 
opens Parliament when he initi- 
ates the business of a new 
session A barrister opens his 
case before a judge when he 
states his arguments before 
callmg evidence 

To open fire means to begin 
firing, or, figuratively, to begin a 
speech or argument A flower 
opens out when the bud unfolds , 
a person opens out when he or 
she begins to talk freely or with- 
out embarrassment A troop of 
cavalry, ndmg in close column, 
opens out when the distance 
between the nders is increased, 
and troops are said to move in 
open order (n ) when the ranks, 
or the soldiers in a rank, are spread out to 
olTer a loss easy mark to enemy fire, or for the 
purpose of covering Trade between two 
countries may be said to be opened out when 
it ifa developed or expanded Writers on 
economics and international politics some- 
times desenbo free trade as the policy of the 
open door (» ) The term had a special use 
in connexion with Chinese treaty ports 

To open a person’s eyes is to reveal 
something he did not know To open the 
ball IS to lead olf in the first dance or to be 
the first to engage in an enterprise Rail- 
ways and roads open up <i country, that is, 
they make it accessible In mining, to 
open up a seam or a reef is to explore it 

If wo are received with great cordiality 
when paying a visit, we may say we were 
received with open arms or that our host 
received us open-armed {adj ) We listen 
open-eared {a Ij ) or with great atlentipn 
to a speaker who interests us Surprise 
may make us open-eyed {adj ) or astonished 
A sentry has to be open-eyed, that is, 
vigilant and watchful A person with a 
frank, honest expression is said to be open- 
faced {ad^ ), 


A generous man is open-handed (od; ). 
He gives open-handedly {adv ) or Uberally 
to chanties, and is known for his open- 
handedness (« ), that IS, generosity or liber- 
ality A man with a frank, friendly nature 
may be said to be open-hearted (adj ) He 
treats people open-heartedly or in a kindU 
manner, and shows the quality of open- 
heartedness (» ), by which is meant readi- 
ness to be fnendly and sympathetic 

We say that a person is open-minded 
{adj ) if he is unprejudiced and has a mind 
open to new ideas Bigoted people cannot 
view things open-mmdedly \adv ) or im- 
partially, nor display open-mindenness (n ) 
which is the quality of bemg open-minded 
or ready to listen to new views 


To be open-mouthed {adj ) is sometimes 
to be greedy lor money and other things, 
sometimes talkative, but usually stupidity or 
surprise makes folk stand open-mouthed 
or gaping 

In tfie old story of All Baba and the 
Forty Thieves, the words open sesame {n ) 
caused the door of the magic cave to fly 
open The phrase is now used of any 
extraordinary means of obtaining admission 
cither to a place or to the presence of an 
important person It may also mean the 
key to a mystery 

Work in metal, stone, or wood which is 
constructed to show spaces or openings 
between the sohd substance, is called open- 
work (« ) The same name is given to similar 
ornamental work in net, lace, or fabrics 
In mining, open work is a quarry or any 
excavation open to the sky 

A thing IS openable (d' p6n abl, adj ) if 
it can bo opened A person who or an 
instrument that opens anythmg is an 
opener (6' p6n er, n ) 

We use the word opening (o' pen mg, n ) 
in several senses It means the act of 
makmg or declarmg a thmg open, as for 
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example, the openmg of a bazaar 
or exhibition It also means 
the process of becoming open, 
as the opening of a flower The 
begmnmg of a speech or an 
entertainment is the opemng 
and may consist of openmg {adi) 
words or an openmg item In 
law, the opening of a case is 
the speech of counsel before 
he calls witnesses to support 
his arguments In both Rugby 
and Association football, to draw 
opposing players away from a 
player of one's own side before 
passmg the ball to him, is to 
make an opening 

Boys and girls, when they 
leave school, look foi an openmg 
or opportumty in order to make 
their way m life An act is 
performed openly (6 ‘'pen li, adv ) 
if it is done m public or without 
any attempt at concealment It 
has the quality of openness (o' 
pen nes, n ), which in a hteral 
sense is the quality possessed by an open bag 

A -S , cp Dutch open, G offen, O Noise 
opinn , perhaps meaning hfted up Syn adj 
Accessible, candid, exposed, free, obvious v 
Begin, expand, manifest, reveal, unclose Ant 
adf Barred, closed, inaccessible, reserved 
V Close, contract, end, hide, shut 

opera (op' 6r d.), A dramatic perform- 
ance m which music predominated , this lorm 
of dramatic art , the libretto or score written 
for this form of entertainment , an opera 
house (F op 6 fa ) 

In an opera, the players smg their parts 
to the accompaniment of an orchestra, 
mstead of spealang them as they do m an 
ordinary stage play Formerly operas were 
made up of recitatives, solos, duets, and other 
formal pieces for single and combined voices 
An overture or descriptive mtroduction 
usually preceded each act or scene Modern 
composers have greatly varied this form, and 
have endeavoured to make the opera con- 
tmuously symphomc 

The fiirat operas were given m Italy in the 
palaces of noblemen about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century In England the 
opera grew out of the masques, which were 
a popular form of entertainment in the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries 
Dido and Aeneas, written by Henry Purcell 
(1658-95), was the first true English opera 
A number of pla3rs in which were introduced 
songs and concerted pieces were produced in 
London about the same time These were 
mistakenly called operas “ The Beggar's 
Opera," by John Gay (1685-1732) is a 
musical play of the kind 

An opera which has no spoken dialogue is 
properly a grand opera (« ) In grand opera, 
for a long time the plot and the words were 
unimportant, the music and especially the 
smgmg bemg the first consideration. 



Opera-house — ^The opera-house. Pans, and 
named after it 


the Place de I'Op^ra, 


I lowcvcr, a nunibci ol c oniposeis, culminating 
in norlio/ (i8o3-e)t)) .md Kichanl VV«igner 
(1813-83) sought to give lull txpiossion to the 
dramatic qualities ol llu' }ilc)l, and the latter 
largely discarde<l ordiiuiry \ocal melodies 
lor speech-song, or melodious deilaination 
An opera in which there is spoken dialogue 
IS called an opera comxque (7/ ), but it may be 
of a seiious charatttT ('oinic opera proper is 
often spoken ot as opdra bouffe (;/ ) In this 


form of operatic 
ance the musie is 


(op II Tit' ik ad) ) ])eil<)im- 
lighter and there aie comic 
scenes Among I^nglish cornu opems, those 
written by Sir William Cblbert ( 1 836-1 (> r r), 
and composed by Sir Aithur Snlhvan (i8|.2- 
iqoo) are lamous 

A theatre bmlf lor the pitxbu turn ol opera 
IS oalle<l *in opera-house (n ) 'I lu* wuips that 
women wear ovex evening dii‘ss, <is when 
attomlmg the opeia, <ire sonudinus called 
opera-cloaks (npi) h'ormeily thesi* cloaks 
were made with hoods and wtuc* known as 
opera-hoods {« pi) 'I he toliapsdde t*dl hats 
often woiii by iium 
on similar occasions 
are spoken ot as 
opera-hats (n pi) 
'I lu‘ simdl double- 
telescojie which 
pc'ople iis<‘ to sc^e 
more tdearly what is 
hajipening ' on the 
stage IS called an 
opera-glass (» ), or 
opera-glass«s (?£ pi ) 
.A dancer 1x1 the balU*t, such as is ottem intro- 
duced into Frc'nch operas, is c iilled .in opera- 
dancer (« ) To turn a plot or a story into 
an opera is to operatize (op' 61 a tJ/, v t) iX 
A person is said to sing operatically (op 6r .It' 
jk d.1 h adv ) if he or she sings in the 
dramatic manner of an opera singer Some 



Opuru-siMte* 
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people behave operatically in everyday life, 
that IS, they exaggerate in both words and 
gestures 

Ital opera work, musical composition, from L 
opera vorks 

Operate (op' er at^, i; i To perform work , 
to exercise power or strength , to act , to 
produce an effect , to perform a surgical 
operation , to deal in stocks or shares 
especially in a speculative manner , to carry 
out strategic movements against an enemy 
V t To accomplish or effect , to work , to 
put or keep in operation (F opirer , 
accomphr, ejfectu&r ) 

We sometimes say a machine is not 
operating if it is out of working order An 
efectrjc power station may operate a whole 
railway system A person's education and 
circumstances operate in the formation of 
his character A surgeon operates when he 
uses an mstrument on the body of a patient 
It is the business of a stock-broker to operate 
in stocks and shares An attacking force 
operates against the town or district it is 
attacking 

Any exertion of Jorce or power is an opera- 
tion (op er a' shun, 7i ), so is the method or 
way of working of either a person or machine 
Any single act can be called an operation , 
the act of a surgeon in removing a diseased 
part of the body or in curing a deformity 
in growth is a surgical operation A naval or 
military operation is the carrying out of an 
agreed plan of attack or defence In mathe- 
matics, alteration of a number or quantity 
by a process, such as multiplication or 
division, IS known as an operation A prac- 
tical scientific experiment is sometimes 
called an operation 

Anything that works or functions in the 
way it IS meant to do is operative (op' er a 
tiv, ad^ ) In medicine, operative treatment 
IS treatment of disease by a surgical operation 
Anything connepted with manual labour is 
described as operative, using the word in the 
sense of practical as distmgULshed from 
theoretical An artisan or mechanic who 
docs practical work is called an operative (n ) 

The operating theatre (» ) of a hospital or 
nursing-home is a chamber in which surgical 
operations are pci formed It is ccjuipped 
with an operating table and apparatus for 
sterilizing clothes and instruments, and is 
kept scrupulously clean 

To work operatively (op' 6r a tiv li, adv ) is 
to work effectively or practically To cure a 
disease operatively is to cure it by a^surgicai 
operation A machine is worked by an 
operator (op' or a tor, n and may bo fitted 
wnth an operameter (op er am' e ter, n ), 
that IS, a device that registers the number 
of revolutions made by the wheel and shaft, 

L operutu^, p p of operari to woik, fiom opus 
(gen opens) work, lal^ur Syn Act, effect, 
function, produce, w<irk Ant Cease, fail, 
rest 

operatic (op 6r fit' ik). For this word, 
and operatically, see under opera 



Operator — The wireleas operator of a larse aaxlinflt 
ship who behaved heroically during a hurnoane 


operciilmxi (o pSr' ku lum), n A term 
used m natural history for a structure re- 
sembling a hd or cover pi opercula 
(o pSr' ku la) (F opercule ) 

The membrane that serves to close the 
opening in the shell of a periwinkle or a snail 
IS the operculum In a fish, the opercula are 
the flat, broad bones that form a cover lor 
the gills Botanists speak of the hd of the 
capsule m mosses, and the hd of the pitcher- 
shaped leaves in plants of the genus Nepenthes ^ 
as opercula 

Any animal or plant that is provided -with 
an operculum is operculiferous (o pSr ku lif' 
er us, ad] ), operculate (o p6r' ku lat, ad] ), 
or operculated (o pdr' ku lat ed, adj ) Any 
structure or organ of which an operculum 
forms part as opercular (o pSr' ku lar, ad] ) 
A part which develops an operculum, such 
as, for example, the hinder part of the 
fieshy foot of a periwinkle, is operculigenous 
(6 per ku lij' 6n us, ad] ) A part which is 
shaped like an operculum, is said to be 
operculiform (o per' ku h form, ad] ) The 
bud of the eucalyptus tree, a gum tree 
native to Australia, has an operculiform 
calyx, which falls when the fiower opens 
L covering, hd, dun from operlre to cover 
operetta (op cr et' a), « A short opera 
or musical drama, usually of a light and 
humorous character (F opirette ) 

Xtal , dim of opera 

operose (op' 6r 5s), ad] Done with or 
attended by great labour , tedious , labor- 
ious or industrious. (F onireux ) 
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This word is very seldom employed now^ 
adays In old-fashioned books we may find 
jt used of laborious and tedious tasks and of 
industrious or busy persons To do things 
operosely (op' er 6s li, adv ) is to do them 
laboriously, busily, or elaborately Operose- 
ness (op' er 6s nes, w ) is the quality of being 
operose, that is, laborious, busy, tedious, or 
elaborate 

L operGsus painstaking, laborious, from opus 
(gen aper^-ts) work, toil Syn Busy, elaborate, 
laborious, toilsome, wearisome Ant Easy, 
facile, light 

opliicleide (of' i klld), n A brass wind- 
instrument , a reed-stop in a pipe -organ 
(F ophiclitde ) 

The ophicleide was a development of the 
old musical mstrument the serpent, which is 
mentioned m the Wessex novels of Thomas 
Hardy (1840-1928) It belongs to the trumpet 
t5rpe of instrument, has a compass of three 
octaves, and is keyed Until recently it was 
used m orchestras and military bands , its 
place has now been taken by the bombardon 
or bass tuba 

The powerful stop in a pipe-organ, formerly 
called the ophicleide, is now more usually 
called the tuba 

F oph%cl6%d6, from Gr ophis serpent, kleis 
(gen klatd-os) key So called from its being the 
old bass instrument called a serpent with the 
addition of keys 


the world, and there w-ere ophiolaters (of 
I ol' aterz, 11 pi), or snake wwshippcrs, m 
ancient Egypt, Greece, Italy, and Mexico 

The branch of natural history that deals 
with the classification and description of 
snakes is ophiology (of i ol' o 31, u ) A 
book written on this subject by an ophiologist 
(of 1 oT o list, n ), that is, a person \erse(l m 
ophiology, IS an ophiologic (of 1 o loj ' ik, ) 
01 ophiological (of 1 i) loi' ik al, adf ) 
work 

Some Eastern peoples practise ophiomancy 
(of' 1 o man SI, M ), that is, they pretend to 
tell the future from the way in which snakes 
twist and twine themselves into coils, or 
from their manner of eating A group of 
blind, wormlikc amphibians now usually 
known as Apoda wore formerly called Ophio- 
morpha The word ophiomorphic (of 1 o nior' 
fik, adj ) means jiosst'ssmg the form of a 
sn^c 

Tribes that devour snakes by way of food 
are said to be ophiophagous (of 1 of' a gus, 
adj ) Certain rocks formed by volcanic 
action have spots and markings like a 
snake's , these aic called ophites (of' it 7 , n pi ) 
Marble which is marke<l like a seriient is 
called ophite 01 serjK'Utine m.irhle Any lock 
or limestone maiktsl in this way, or any rock 
which IS lot mod o! layers of feldspar and 
augile, may In* calUsl ophitic (o lit' ik, adj ) 

Combiiuiig tt>xm of C»i ophis s<Mpent 



Ophieleide — Th» ophieleida u a development of the 
old maneal inetrnment called the serpent 

ophidian (o fid' 1 an), adj Belonging or 
relatmg to the order of the Ophidia or snakes , 
snake-hke n Any member of the order of 
Ophidia (F ophidian ) 

The snakes or Ophidia form one branch of 
the class of reptiles A marked ophidian 
feature, that is, one characteristic of 
snakes, is the elongated, limbless body, 
although a few of the ophidians, such as the 
pythons, possess traces of limbs A snako- 
nouse m which snakes m captivity are kept 
IS sometimes called an ophidiarium (of 1 di 
a.r' 1 um, n ) 

From Modem L ophidia, pi , arbitrarily formed 
from Gr , ophis serpent, snake, with E adj 
su£6lx -an 

ophuo- This IS a prefix meaning of or 
relatmg to snakes (F ophio- ) 

The practice of worshippmg snakes, which 
IS called ophiolatry (of 1 ol' a tn, n), is 
common m many parts of India Traces 
of these ophiolatrous (of 1 ol' a trus, ad^ ) 
customs have been found in many parts of 


Ophite (of' U), ;? A nuMiibcr ol an 
herelictil sect whii h iln* sei|H»iil as the 

embodiment of divine wisdom (F Ophite ) 
The Ophites Inst apptsiietl towards the end 
of the first <t‘nturv a i> They aie In lieved 
to have Invii a sect of ( »nost it s (s#r gnostic) 
In reconciling ('hristiaiuty with the old 
pagan jilulosophy, tlu*y («ime to regard the 
sciq)ent that tempted ICve as tlu* inttii nation 
of divine wisdom. Their dot trines stn ni to 
have been a nuxtine ol the tuHs ol Egypt 
and Assyria, of (Iretne aiul the Oiient 

L ophltu, horn (*r ophltis («ulj ) ot 01 ptr- 
taiiung to a sorjn'iit {ophis), also as n m this 
connt Mou 

ophtbialmia (of th.ll'mia), n Inllam- 
mation ot the coujinutiva or mtnnhiant^ of 
the ins of the eye (I^' ophialmti ) 

Ophthalmia is sometiim*s t. aiistsl by w'aiit 
of cleanliness, sound mu‘s by t‘\pt)sure to the 
glare of the sun ndletded from snow 01 santly 
deserts It is esjxs lally prt‘vaU*uf ni Egypt 
and other parts of North Afruti It may 
begin from the outside or msidt*. .nitl, if 
not proptTly tieatetl, nipUUy <lestio\s tho 
sight. 

A doctor who spetnihres in the tusitmeni 
of diseases of the <‘yt‘ may be tiilltsl .111 
ophthalmist (of thfil' mist, w ) or an ophthal- 
mologist (of thill mol' o jist, ;i ) A sin goon 
who performs operations on tht‘ eye is gt»ner- 
ally called an ophthalmic (of thUl' mik, adj,) 
surgeon Anything connected with ophthal- 
mia and its treatment can also be descril>cd 
as ophthalmic. 
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Ophthalmia is sometimes called ophthal- 
nutis (of than mi' tis, «), but this word is 
used more particular^ of inflammation of 
all parts of the eye This general mflamma- 
tion may be said to be ophthalimtic (of th 3 ,l 
mit' ik, adj ) In natural history the stalk 
on which rests the eye of some crustaceans 
IS termed an ophthalmic stalk A medicine 
good for ophthalmia is called an ophthalmic 
{n ), which 13 also a name for the orbital 
or ophthalmic nerve 



OplithaliBOaeope — A. Aodtor exummmg «. woman’a eye 
an ophthalmoaoope 

The study ol the structure, functions and 
diseases of the eye is ophthalmology (of thSI 
mol' o 31, n) In anatomy the dissection of 
the eye is called ophthalmotomy (of thal mot' 
o mi, n) If a doctor wishes to oxamme the 
interior of the cy^* he uses .1 specially 
designed instrument wluch is called an 
ophthalmoscope (01 thil' nio skop, n ; This 
inspection is called ophthalmoscopy (of th^ll 


mos' ko pi, n ) 

F ophtahnta, L 
Ophthalmol eye 


and Gr opthalmia, Irom Gr 


opiate (o' pi at, n and ad^ , 6' pi fit, v ), 
n A medicine containing opium , any drug 
that mduces sleep or dulls pain , anything 
that soothes and makes calm adj Contain- 
ing opium producing sleep , nan. otic v t 
To mix with opium , to deaden (F mddica- 
ment optacd, narcQt%qi*e , opmeer, narcoHser ) 

A doctor sometimes gives an opiate to 
a patient for the purpose of relieving pam 
John Keats (1795-18^1), m his " Ode to a 
Nightingale," savs that on hoanng the song 
of the nightingale — 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness 
pams 

My sense, as though of hemlock X had drunk. 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drams 
One minute past, and Lctho-wards had sunk 
In poetry and poetical prose, a writer 
might call a sleeping draught an opiate 
draught The verb is seldom used, except m 
a past participle An opiated mixture in a 
m^ical sense is one impregnated with opium 


F opiat from opidtum, neuter Ox i-i h opcJiit » 
sleep-bringing, opium-provided, p p of assjmec* 
optdre to lumish \intn opium, used as n 5 _n 
n Anaesthetic, narcotic sedative, soporific 
Ant n Stimulant 

opine (o pii'), « < To form an opimon 
without positive proo^ , to express an 
opinion V ^ To hold as one s op^cUion 
(F supposer, juger . opine* , ti/e a" 'tj.s ) 

This word was once a common synon\m 
tor " think” and ” suppose ” It is seldom 
used now m England though 
heard frequently in the United 
States It was sometimes used 
in a restricted sense, mean- 
ing to eigiress an authoritative 
opimon If, for example, a judge, 
speaking from the bench, said 
he opined that certain procedure 
should be adopted, he was givmg 
a formal and considered opinion 
to serve as a guide for the 
conduct of others 

F optner, from L optndrt to 
suppose, think, perhaps akm to 
optdre to choose 

opinion (o pin' yon), n 
Behef or jud^ent not based on 
positive proof , an estimation , 
a definitely held behef , an 
authoritative statement of an 
expert on a question submitted 
to mm (F opimon, atns, estime, 
expertise ) 

people have qmte the same way 
oi looking at a question, b^ause their opimons 
are coloured by their own knowledge and 
experience Some people dislike what others 
hke , it IS all a matter of opinion Pubhc 
opimon on any question is what is generally 
believed about it A pohtician has to keep 
the good opinion of nis supporters, or he 
lose his office 

If, m the evenmg, we see a red sky, we may 
form an opinion or judgment that the next 
day will be fine People take their private 
troubles and business difhculties to a solicitor 
for an opinion, so that they may be sure their 
actions are covered by law 

A person who is obstinate m his behels or 
one who is conceited is said to be o^mionated 
(o pin' yo nat ed, ad) ) or opmionative (6 pin' 
yo nat IV, ad) ) He holds his beliefs opinion- 
atedly (o pm' yo nat ed li, adv*), or opinion- 
atively (6 pin^ y6 nat iv h, adv ), that is, 
obstinately, and can be said to have the 
quality of opmionatedness (o pin' yo nat ed 
nes. n ), or opmionativeness (o pm' yo nat 
IV nes, n ) People who seem to have no 
Views or convictions of their own are said 
to be opmionless (o pm' yon les, cdj ) 

F , from L opfm 0 (acc -Sn-em), irom opin&rl to 
suppose, think Syn Belief, impression, 
ludgment, surmise, view 

opisometer (op 1 som' 6 ter), n. A device 
for measunngr distance on a map or plan 
This instrument consists of a small wheel 
mounted on a steel screw fixed m a fork at 


No two 
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Opiiun — Top, a Pornan poppy-jHald . mlddla, a 
poppywliaad, thoivinff luioe oozins out Gaft), 
a c oUactor with a bowl of poppy^iaice, 

Paniaii nathrao with poppT^dnrins boards. 


the end of a short handle The wheel moves 
sideways along the screw as it turns 

To make a measurement, the wheel is 
first turned up to one end of the screw It is 
then run along a curved line of the road or 
river on the map, lifted olf and run backwards 
along a straight scale of miles, until it is again 
at the end of the screw The distance run 
over the scale is equal to the distance run on 
the map 

Or opts 5 backwards, and meter (Gr metvov 
measure) 

opium (6' pi umj, ;/ A drug ob- 
t ained from the juice of unripe poppy 
capsules, especially the juice of the opium 
poppy iPapaver sofiintfertmi) ft t To drug 
or treat with opium optum ) 

The opium poppy, with its large bluisli 
white flowers, is cultivated in India, Kgypt, 
and other Kastem couiitiies for the sake of 
the thick juice or sap When the seed capsules 
are still green, cuts are made in them, from 
which the sap oozes, thickens and dries 
This IS scraped oft and kneaded into a sticky, 
reddish-brown mass, which has a bitter taste 
and peculiar smell 

Various compounds ot opium are valuable 
in medicine , they are used to deaden pain, 
to induce sleep or to i educe an unhealthy flow 
of bodily secretions Taken m large doses, 
any preparation of opium is a dangerous 
poison The people of some Iiastern races 
use opium both .us a stimulant and as a 
means of producing jileasant imaginative 
dreams An opium-eater (w ) is a person who 
has formed the habit of eating small pellets 
of opium. 

The use of opium lor any purpose other 
than medicinal is forbidden m most civil izeil 
countnos In localities m.unly inhabited 
by Chinese there are houses known as opium- 
dens (» pi ). where men .ind women go 
secretly to smoke or e.it opium In the 
United States these houses are calleil opium- 
jomts {h fl ) 'riie habit of taking opium is 
called opiumism (o' pi nm irm, n ), and the 
victim could be said to opiuimze (6' pi uin 
Iz, e f ) himseU 

L , from <»r opton popj>y-juice, <hm ol opo^ 
sap, vegetable 

opodeldoc (op o deT dok), n Soap 
liniment (F opodvUloch.) 

There are v.inous kinds of opodeldoc, 
of which the commonest is made by dissolving 
soap and camphor m «tl( oliol, 1 1 is used as an 
ointment on painful ]oinLs, and to reduec 
inflammation 


Perhaps iiivoiiUhI by Paratelsns, Oeiman 
physician (about i 4 «>o-i 54 i) Cp, t»i opos 
vegetable juice 


opoponax (6 pop' o nilks), n A rt^sinous 
gum olitained from the root of Opoptmav 
chtronium, a herb found in south Jt-urope , 
a gum-resni used m making perfumes (h* 
opopanax ) 

Opoponaac proper was once used in medi- 
cme , the yellow-flowered plant from which it 
was obtained was imported mto this country 
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from Turkey The resin used m perluinery, 
which has been given the same name, re- 
sembles true opoponax, but is obtained from 
a plant of the balsam family It has a 
strong and distmctive odour, and is usually 
mixed with other sweet-smellmg herbs 
Gr , juice oi the plant panax, panakes, from 
opos vegetable juice, panakes aJl-healmg, from 
pan all akos remedy, cure See panacea 



OpoMum — The opoMum, a Quamt, rab-like animaJ, 
IS about the size of the domestio cat 


Oppidan Cop' i danj, A bo\ at I2ton 
College who is not a foandaticn scao :;r 
(oppidan) of or pertaining to the , 
urban (F extej i e \ 

The Oppidans at Eton number about 
three-quarters of the s:ihool Unhke the 
Collegers or loundatior scholars who hve 
in college buildings, the Cppu.^ins ncard and 
lodge with housemasters m pr - 'ite hoj'^es 
Ihese houses are now ail adjacent to the 
College, but when the school was founded by 
Henry VI in 1441 , the Oppidans, as their 
name suggests, lived privately m the towm 
and visited the school daily for instruction 
An oppidan population is distmguished from 
a rural population 

L opptdSnus bclongmg to a town [opptdum) 
oppilate (op' 1 l§.t), V t To stop up , to 
fill with obstructive matter (F ohiurer ) 
This is a word only used m medicine 
OppilatLon (op 1 15' shun, n ) is the name given 
to an obstruction, such as the blocking of the 
mtestines by hard matter 

L oppflatus, p p ot opptlare to stop up, Irom 
op- = ob against, before, pilar e to ram down 
opponent (o p 6 ' nent), adj Opposite , 
contrary , antagonistic n One who takes 
the (^posite side in an argument or debate , 
an aoversary (F opposi, contra%re antagon 
%ste , adversaire ) 


opossum (o pos' um), n An American 
marsupial, belonging to the family DtdeU 
phy%dae (F opossum, sangue ) 

The opossums are nearly all tree dwellers, 
one species, however, being aquatic The 
commonest and best known species is the 
Virginian opossum {Dtdelphys Vtrgimana) 
All the opossums are rat-Uke in form, the 
largest being about the size of a common 
cat 

Like monkeys they axe lour-h<indcd , their 
long scaly tail is almost hairless, and the 
ammal is able not only to hang hy it,' but 
also to climb and descend trees They aie 
sly and intelligent, lying up in the daytime, 
and at night roaming abroad m search of 
their food, which consists ol birds’ eggs, 
small reptiles and poiiltiy 

In most six?cies, the characteristic mar- 
supiuni, or pouch for c.irrjning the young, is 
only slightly developed T he mother olten 
carries licr babies on hci back and they retain 
their hokl by twining their tails round hers 
When caught, or if danger threatens, they 
often feign death, showing no sign of life, 
however roughly they ina}’’ be used Hence 
the saying, playing possum,” when people 
pietend to l>o heljiless, or off their guard, 
while really they sm‘ alert and ready for 
action Ihc South and Central American 
water opossum or yapok {Chtroneefes mtmma) 
lesemblcs an otter 

Some of the smaller pouched ammals of 
Australia are commonly called opossums, 
although they do not belong to the family 
Dtdelphyidae 

Opassom m American Indian (Virgima) 



Any two persons who have directly oppo- 
nent or contrary views on a subject may be 
said to be opponents In the House of 
Commons a member of one of the parties in 
opposition IS an opponent of the Government 
In war, our enemies are our opponents The 
quality of being contrary or antagonistic 
may 1x5 called opponency (o po' nen si, n ) 

L oppdnens (aoc -ent-em), pres p of oppOnete 
to oppose, from op~ »» oh against, pSnere to place 
Syn adj Adverse, antagomstic, contrary n 
Adversary, antagonist, contestant, rival Ant 
adj AUie^i, fncndly, harmomous n Ally, con- 
federate, tnend, partisan 
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opportiuiQ (op' or tun , op or tun'), adj 
Happening or done at a favourable moment , 
timely , convenient , suitable (F opportun 
d pyopos, heureux, ^optce ) „ ^ . 

A general besieging a town will wait foi 
an opportune or suitable moment before 
making an attack A man lost on a moor in a 
dense fog will consider the amval of a rescue 
party to be opportune 

Help that comes in the_ nick of time_ is 
given opportunely (op' or tun li , op 6r tun 
li, adv ) A man may be at the point or 
fai lin g m his business, when a fnend offers to 
lend him a sura of money The opportuneness 
(op' or tun nes , op or tun' nes, « )» 
liness, of the loan may thus save him from 
bankruptcy 

People who make 
use of any chance that 
serves their ends, even 
if they have to sacrifice 
their principles i n 
doing so, are said to 
practise opportunism 
(op' or til nizm , op or 
tu ' nizm, n ) In 
politics opportunism 
the policy of advo- 
cating what seems 
advantageous at the 
moment without re- 
gard to consequences 
An opportunist (op' or 
tun ist, op 6r tu' 
nist, n ) may sacrifice 
his own pnnciples or 
the ideals of his party 
m order to retain 
public favour 

We have to wait 
for an opportunity (op 
or tu' m ti, ), that is, a suitable moment 
before crossing a street in which there is a 
^eat deal of traffic A boy ]ust starting m 
hfe will be wise to seize every opportunity 
or chance of learmng more about his work 
F opportun, from L opportiinus, from op- « ob 
before, near, porius port, haibour Syn 
Favourable, fortunate, propitious, seasonablo, 
suitable Ant Inconvenient, inopportune, 
unfavourable unsuitable, untimely 

oppose (6 p5z'), vt To set (one thing) 
before or m front of another , to set or bring 
forward (one thing) to counterbalance an- 
other , to try to hinder or obstruct , to range 
oneself against v i To act m opposition , 
to raise objections (F opposer, empPeher, 
s*opposer fatre opposition, ohjecter) 

We are hk^y to oppose any scheme that 
we think foohsh To oppose anger with 
good humour is an excellent way of ending 
a quarrel Before we can be sure we are right 
m any argument, we must be certain that we 
understand the point of view of those 
opposed to us Duty and mdination are 
often opposed to each other 

A thing IS opposable (o poz' khl, adj ) if it 
can be set against or made to meet something 



else Tnis quality of being opposable 13 
opposabihty (o poz a bil ' 1 ti, ) 1 heso words 
are seldom used except in retorcnce lo the 
thumb, which has opposabihty as regards the 
lingers, since it can be made to meet any one 
ot them 

A poet might use the word opposeless (6 
poz' Ics, adt ) in the sense of irresistible One 
who Opposes either in an argument or an 
action IS an opposer (o poz' er, n ), that is, 
an adversary 01 opponent 

Houses are opposite (op' o zit, adj ) when 
they face one another Tastes are opposite 
when entirely difterent Leaves aio said to 
be opposite if they grow in pairs on opposite 
or contrary sides of a stem One thing is the 
opposite (» ) ol anothei 
having a contrary 
nature In this sense 
goodness and badness 
are opposites, and 
sweetness is the 
opposite ot sourness, 
and biac k of white 
'Phe north w ind and 
the south wind blow 
opposite (adv) or 
oppositely (o]'' o zit li, 
adv ), that is, m con- 
tr.iry diieclions In a 
h the choir is 
gent‘j.iUv divided and 


[larts sit 
yep), or 




OpporluMly — Grao* Darlins luad her fathw arriving 
eppoitnnely to reacue^ the sorvivore of tfa 
of the Porferthire '* 


the two 
opposite 
facing, one linotlier 
'I he cjualitv of being 
opposite, opposed, or 
oont niry is opposite- 
ness (op'o /it ms, ;? ) 
Oppositi- is a jirofix 
used 1 luoflv m words 
having to do with botany Oppositipetalous 
(o poz' 1 ti pet' a Ills, ad; ) nu tins placed 
opposite to a petal , oppositifolious (o poz' 1 ti 
fo'^li us, ad; ) means situated opjKisite to a lotif 
or having loaves pUiced oppositi^toeaoh other 
The act or stale of opposing or resisting 
IS opposition (op o /isli' iin, n ) A jiropostil or 
scheme th<it receives hostile criticism is s.ud 
to mei't with opposition AstnmointT-. spistk 
of a planet being in opposition to the sun, 
when there is a dilferenoe of m their 

longitudes. 

In British parliament. iry mailers, the 
Opposition means the ptirtv or paities imt 
in power In the House of (‘ommons the 
Opposition Bits in the benches on the left side 
of the Speaker’s chair Its t luef func turn is t o 
examine and criticize the projios.ils and .u Is 
of the Government Sueii a party 01 grouj> 
of parties is said to bo m opposition, and is 
sometimes called His Majesty *s Opposition 
A member of it is termed an oppositionist 
(op 6 zish' un ist, n), and the political views 
of the party are expressed m oppositionist 
{adj ) newspapers, which arc politically 
opposed to the Government, In logic, two 
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statements are oppositional (op o zish' un ai, 
adj ), or in opposition, when the quality or 
quantity of the subject differs " All men 
are fortunate,” and ** Some men are for- 
tunate ” are two statements m opposition 
that IS, they differ m quantity 

F o^oser, from L op- = ob against, F fo^e* 
to put, L L paus&re to put (L to halt, pause), 
which replaced L ponere See compose, pose 
Syn Bar, counteract, hinder, prevent, resist 
^NT ^id defend help support 





language Opprobrium (o pr6 bn um, ) is 
the disgrace or evil reputation which comes to 
a person who commits evil or shameful acts 
O F opprobrteiix, trom L opprobridsiis, from 
opprobrium reproach, taunt, disgrace, from 
oP‘ >=s ob upon, probrum disgrace Syn Con- 
tumelious, disgraceful, scurrilous, vituperative 
Vnt Adulatory, courteous, polite 
oppugn (o pffn'), V t To assail or oppose , 
to call m question (F attaquer, comhattre, 
s*opposev d, revoquer en doute ) 

The genuineness of an ap- 
parently old picture may be 
oppugned by an expert, who is 
then an oppugner (o pun' er, n ) 
of its genumeness What one 
person states as actual fact may 
be oppugned or disputed by 
another person's opinion His 
opposition, or antagonism, may be 
termed oppugnance (o ptig' nans, 
n ), or oppugnancy (o ptig' nan 
SI, «.) Ideas or actions that are 
repugnant to a person, or con- 
trary to his prmciples, can be 
described as oppugnant (o plig' 
nant, adj ) 

F oppugnor, trom JL oppugndre, 
trom op- «= ob against, puenSre to 
fight 


. th« Tietinu of oppr«wum, waxtins by 

Ihci sbore m the hope of escaping by sea 

Oppress (o pres'), v t To weigh down , 
to overburden , to treat unjustly or cruelly 
(F oppnmeft accabler ) 

A man may be oppressed or weighed down 
by trouble or worry A conquering army may 
oppress the inhabitants of the invaded tern 
tory by plundenng and brutal treatment 
A government is guilty of oppression (6 
presh^ im, « ) if it exercises its authonty 
harsMy or tyrannically, or if it imposes 
unjust burdens on the governed Sometimes, 
without any obvious cause, we have a feehng 
of oppression or mental distress This may be 
due to the oppressiveness (6 pres' iv nes, « ) 
or heaviness of the atme^here 

Any tyrannical fonn of government, such 
as the Roman Republic exercised over the 
provinces, is oppressive (o pres' iv, adi ), so, 
m another sense, is a hot, sultry day — ^it 
affects one oppressively (6 pres' iv h, adv ), in 
an oppressive way 

F oppresser, from LL oppres^are, frequenta- 
tive of JL opprimcre, from op- ob against, 
premere to press Syn Crush, harass, per- 
secute, victimize, wrong Ant Benefit, help, 
relievo, succour 

opprobrious (o pr5 ' bn us) , adj Abusive , 
shameful (F tnjunettfie, mdpnsant, honteux ) 

Sometimes, during a general election, 
violent supporters of one party speak of their 
opponents in opprobnous language A person 
may be fined for speaking of another 
opprobnously (o pro' bn us li, adv) Oppro- 
bnousness (o pro ^ bn us n6s, n ) is the quality 
by those who use opproonous 


opsiznath (op' si mfith), n 
One who gets his leammg late 
m hie 

An opsimath is one who begins to learn 
or stuciy at a fairly advanced age Such 
learning or study is called opsimathy (op 
sim' a thi, ft ) 

Gr opstfHothes trom opse late jnanthanrm 
(aonst maihem) to Icam 
opt (opt), vt To choose (between) , 
to decide (for) (F opter, chotstr,) 

This word is seldom used A boy who 
decides to enter the navy instead of the army 
may be said to opt for the navy 
From L optdre to desire, choose 
optative (op' t4 tiv , op tfi' tiv), adj 
Expressmg wish or desire n In Greek 
grammar, the mood of the verb expressing 
wish or desire (F optatif) 

This word is chiefiy used in the grammatical 
s»ense To say a thing optatively (op' ta tiv 
h , op ta' tiv u, adv ) usually means to express 
it in the Greek optative mood Very rarely 
these words refer generally to a desire or wish 
F optahf, from L optdUvus expressing a wish 
from p p of optdre to wish 

optic (op' tik), adi. Relating to the eye 
or to the sense of sight n pi. The science of 
hght and vision (F oetdatra ophtalm%q%ie, 
optiqua ) 

Doctors use this word of structures con- 
nected with the eyes, as the optic nerve , the 
optic angle is that between the two extremi- 
ties of an object and the eye Colloquially, 
we sometimes speak of the eyes as the optics 
The branch of physics which deals with the 
phenomena of li^t and vision is called optic‘s 
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If our eyes hurt us or it our sight is not 
correct, a doctor will send us to an optician 
(op tish' an, n ) or spectacle-maker, with a 
prescription for glasses that will correct 
the error An optician may also make ana 
sell telescopes, microscopes, field-glasses and 
opera-glasses, all of which are optical (op tik 
af, adj } instruments, that is, instruments con- 
nected with sight Optically (op' tik al li 
adv ) means by optical means or methods 
We realize a fact optically if we see it with 
our eyes 

F opttque, Gr opitkos connected with sight, 
from TOOt op’ — oA- found in opsis seeing, L 
oculus 



Optimatos — A Roman woman of noUo birth and 
thoroforo one of tho ophmatea 


optunates (op ti mS' tfiz), n pi Men and 
women of noble birth in ancient Home 
any anstocracy (F optimates, noblesse ) 

In the early days of Rome, the senate or 
law-makmg body was composed entirely of 
patricians, or men of noble birth From 
this privileged class were also drawn the 
pnests and the magistrates As time went 
on the senate and most of the public ofiices 
were thrown open to plebeians, the lower of 
the two ancient orders Thus the old clis- 
tmction between patncians and plebeians 
was practically obliteiated, and gradually a 
new hereditary anstocracy arose, consisting 
of those families which filled the senate and 
the higher magistracies The members of 
this exclusive governing class in the late 
republican penod were called optimates 
L opttmUs, pi optvm&tes (adj ) belonging to the 
best, hence (n ) supporters of tho best men, from 
opUmus best Syn Anstocracy, magnates 


optime (op' ti mi), n One who obtains 
second or third class honours in the Mathe- 
matical Tnpos 

In tho Mathematical Tripos, oi honours 
degree in mathematics al Cambnclge, the list 
of successlul caiicliclates is divided into three 
parts In the first division are the wranglers , 
next, m the second class, aie the senior 
optimes {n pi) and lastly the lunior optimes 

(« pi ) 

Until K^io, graduates m the Mathematical 
Tnpos were placed on the list m order of 
merit The most ]unior of the optimes, that 
IS, the candidate who obtained the lowest 
marks of all, was awaided a wooden spoon in 
commemoiation ol tho event 

L opttme, adv trom optimum best 

optimism (op' ti mizm), n A philosophic 
doctnne that this world is the best possible 
world, otherwise Cl^od woiihl not have 
created it the view that good will ultimately 
tnumph over evil , tho view that everything 
happens ioi the best (F uptimi^nie ) 

Gottfried Leibnitz taught 

that if God coultl have imagined a world in 
which good could have obtained a greater 
power <3ver evil, Hi» would have created it 
instead ot the woild we live in Optimism 
in this sens<» belongs to the ie«ilm ot spec- 
ulative philosophv , m a more practiced sense 
it means a belief that eveiything will come 
nght in the end Anyone who looks on the 
bnght side may be s.iid to pmctisc optimism 

A cheery, hoi>etul person is an optimist 
(op' ti mist, » ) Sucli a one tacts life 
optimistically (op ti mis' tik <il li, ad7 / ) anri 
tnes to st‘e things m an optimistic (op ti mis' 
tik, (tdj ) or lio|H*ful way In doing so he may 
bo said to optimize (o]>' ti ml/, v i),ov optimize 
{V t ) life 

L op' mints best with sultix -is/w Syn 
II opefuIn<*hs Ant Despair, hopelessness, 
pc*ssimisni 

option (op' shun), » h'xeeclom and power 
to ihoose, the actum of choosing, the 
thing chosen, the right to aiipiire or to 
tefuso to actiuire lami, goods, oi seountios 
at an agreed late within an agreisl time 
(F choiK, option) 

If wo are lomed to do a terunn thing, 
wc may be said to have no option Some- 
times a man nia> pay down a sum ot money, 
so that later on he m.iy liavc* the tight to 
purchase stocks, Itintl or goods .it an agreed 
price This is called a buying option If 
at the specified tiinc' the ]>uivh«ise is not 
completcul, the money aheady paid is 
forfeited 

Anything that is a matU‘i ol choice is 
optional (op' shun al, adj ) In a numlicr of 
schools it IS optional whether boys study 
classical or moeforn subjects 'I o .u'f option- 
ally (op' slnln al h, adv ) is to *u*t according 
to one s fme choice 

F, from L optiO (acc from opiare to 

wish, choose Syn Alternative, choice, 
dilemma 
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optometer (op tom' e ter), n An instru- 
ment for testing eyesight (F optomHre ) 
By means of lenses of different kinds and 
strength an optometer shows whether and in 
what manner a person’s eyesight is faulty 
The art or process of testing eyesight is 
called optometry (op tom' e tn, m ) 

From opio~, combimng form of Gr optos seen 
{see optic) and meter (Gr metron, measure) 
optophone (op' to fon), n An instrument 
which enables the blmd to read printed 
matter 

The general principle of the optophone is 
that light IS reflected from printed type on to 
a sensitive selenium cell As the t37pe moves, 
it causes changes m the amount of light 
reflected The electric conductivity of 
selenium varies with the light to which it is 
subject, and a distmctive sound, according 
to the pattern of the letter, is heard m a 
telephone worn by the reader 

From opto-, combimng form of Gr opto^ seen 
{see optic), and -phone 



OptQplioii** — TI m optoplioM. an incanioos inrtrunMnt, wUdk 
mablm the Uind to read hr aoand. 

Opulent (op' u lent), ad) Rich , pelding or, A -S 
an abundance of wealth profuse (F rxche, whether 
ficond, abondant, planiuretve ) 

A millionaire is an opulent person , an ot [2] 
opulent country lias abundance in natural This \ 
resources, or m the accumulated wealth of its but we i 

people Weiilth or abundance may be called ^ the I 

opulence (op' u lens, n ) Th<it which is done silver c< 

lavishly or nchly, is done opulently (op' be brok 
lent li, adv ) Of Sc 

F , from L opulenius rich, from ops (pi opis ® 8 ^ 1 y » cj 
wealth) Syn Abundant, aifluenl, copious, or [3] 

splendid, wealthy Ant Impecunious, im- yellow 1 

povenshed, indigent, meagre, poor In a 

opimtaa (o ptln' shi d), » A genus of bearings 
cactaceous plants which includes the yphowp 
prickly pear or Indian fig (F oponce ) ^ 

This fiat-stemmed cactus of tropical ^ 2 ? ^ 
America is grown round the Mediterranean " 

It has delicious fruit <ind thick spmes oraw 

bo called from Opous (gen Opouni-os) a town spinach 
ol Locris in Greece, where a certain plant Arach 
grew of the g< 


opus (op' us . 6' pus), n A work . a 
composition This word has no plural form 
m English (F oeuvre ) 

This word is most often used 01 a musical 
composition or an arrangement of composi 
tions, numbered in order of their publication 
The word is often abbreviated to op 
Beethoven was the first composer to make 
regular use of opus numbers His opus 1 or 
op 1, consists 01 three pianoforte trios 

The Latin expression magnum opus (n ) is 
often used m reference to an important or 
lengthv piece of hterary work, or to the w ork 
which is considered to be the masterpiece 
of an author James Boswell (1740-17Q5) 
spoke of his Lite of Doctor Johnson ” as 
his magnum opus A hterary or musical 
work of small size or importance may be 
spoken of as an opuscule (o piis' kul, n ) or an 
opusculum (o pus' ku lum, n ) — pi opuscula 
(o ptts' ku la) 

L = work 

or [i] (or), conj Otherwise , if not , else , 
alternatively , that is , otherwise 
called , in poetry, either (F ou ) 
The alternatives separated by 
this particle may be a word, a 
j phrase, or a clause After a pre- 
I hminary statement it may intro- 
duce an alternative which has the 
effect of setting aside the first 
statement In the sentence, ** I 
will come or you will know I am 
ill,” the alternative quashes the 
original promise 

In connecting words of similar 
meanmg, expirations and cor- 
rections, the particle has the 
meanmg “otherwise called “ The 
phrase, “valour or bravery,” tells 
us the two qualities are synonyms 
Poets use or for either, as when 
Pope writes, “ Or on the Rubicon 
int, wUdk Qj. on the Rlune “ 

ME or, from o{u)ther, auther either, 
or, A -S awther from & ever, aye, and hwaether 
whether , or M E may come from A -S othtke, 
akin to O H G odar, odo, G Oder 

or [2] (6r), adv Before (F avemt ) 

This word is now seldom used m this sense, 
but we find it m poetry and in some passages 
m the Bible, as lor example, “ Or ever Qie 
silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl 
be broken " (Ecclesiastes xn, 6) 

Of Scand ongin O Norse dr formerly, 
early , cp A -S der before that, ere See ere 
or [3] (fir), n The name given to gold or 
yellow in heraldry (F or ) 

Xn a painted representation of armonal 
bearings, or is represented by gilt or by 
yellow pamt In black and white illustrations 
it is shown by small black dots on a white 
ground 

F from L attrum gold 
oraohe (or' &ch), n The mounlam 
spinach (F, arroche, belle dame ) 

Arache is a popular name given to plants 
of the genus A triplex The most familiar is 
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ORACTLE 


orange 


the garden orache which was formerly 
cultivated m England for its leaves, which 
were considered a good substitute for spinach 
The plants of this genus are found m waste 
places and on shores 

AnglO'F arasche, F arroche, from L (Urtplex 
(acc air%pl%c~&m) , from Gr atraphaxys 

oracle (or' akl), n The medium by 
which a pagan deity was supposed to give 
advice or make known his '<^1 , the com- 
mand, prophecy, or advice spoken by the 
deity , the temple or shnne where such 
divine utterances were made , that part of 
the Jewish temple where God revealed His 
presence , an inspired teacher , a divine 
revelation , a person of great wisdom and 
knowledge , an authontative or mfallible 
utterance v t To speak as an oracle (F 
nyacle , prononcer des oracles ) 

In ancient times it was customary, in 
Greece and Rome, as in other countries, to 
seek the advice of the gods when some special 
difficulty arose The most famous of all 
the pagan oracles was that of Apollo at 
Delphi Sacrifice was offered and the god 
replied through the lips of a priestess or Sibyl 
in order to mamtam the reputation of trie 
oracle, many answers were made purposely 
misleading A story is told that Croesus, 
King of Lydia, consulted the Delphi oracle 
with regard to a projected war He received 
tor answer When Croesus crosses the 
nver Halys, he overthrows the strength of an 
empire Croesus supposed the answer meant 
he would destroy the enemy’s empire, but it 
was lus own kmgdom that was destroyed 
The name oracle is sometimes given, in 
sacred history, to the Holy of Hohes in the 
Jewish temple, and also to the mercy-seat 
within it A prophet or anyone who expounds 
the will of God may be ^oken of as an oracle 
St Paul speaks of the Law and Prophets as 
“ the oiacles of God ” (Romans m, 2 ) 

Figuratively we may speak of a person as 
an oracle if we think his opinions and decisions 
are to be accepted as final Shakespeare m 
“ The Merchant of Venice ” ( 1 , i), desenbes 
a dogmatic fellow, who will not be contra- 
dicted, as saymg 

1 am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark I 
A person may be said to work the oracle 
if he obtains a desired utterance or privilege 
by infiuence or craft Anything relating to an 
oracle or to a pronouncement resembhng an 
oracle, or anythmg havmg the nature of an 
oracle, is oracular (6 rakT u l^ir, ) Ap 
answer is given oracularly (o r^k' u lar h, 
adv ), if it IS uttered solemnly or given ambig- 
uously m the manner of the ancient oracles 
Oraculanty (o r5,k u lax' 1 ti, «,) is the quality 
of speakmg hke an oracle, or 01 speaking with 
an obscure or hidden meaning 
O F from L GrdouPum divme announcement, 
«lim from 5r^re to utter, pray * 

oral (or' al), ad^ Spoken, as opposed to 
written , by word of mouth , relatmg to the 
mouth (F oral, verbal, parU ) 


An oral examination is one in which 
candidates answer questions by word of 
mouth instead of in writing A great deal of 
our knowledge of the early Christian Church 
depends on oral traditions , that is, informa- 
tion that was handed on from generation to 
generation, but not recorded in writing until 
many years later In anatomy, the or^ 
cavity IS the hollow between the upper and 
lower jaw, which forms the mouth 

A message is given orally (or' al li, adv ) if it 
IS given in spoken words The oral method 
of teaching the deaf and dumb is that of hp- 
reading, as distinguished from the use of the 
deaf and dumb alphabet 
Formed from 6s (gen Or-ts) mouth, on the 
analogv of a T atlj m -iih^ 



Or«ttgtt. — A. eluctor of luocious fruit on a youns 
Californian oranco treo 


orange 1 1 1 (or' w An evergreen tiiut- 
tree , the roundish, m.iuy-celled pulpy fruit 
of this tree, enck)s<‘tl m a t<nigh skin , the 
reddish-yellow colour of this fiuit , any 
pigment of the same colour ad; Of the 
colour of an orange (K orttnf(e , ) 

There are said to be about eighty kinds of 
orange, all belonging to the genus Ctims of 
the order Aurantiactsie The cominoii or 
bweet orange is famous for its juicy acid 
fruit Tht»re are numerous varudies of the 
common orange, the nu*st important ot whuh 
arc the China or luaiidaim onmgc*, the St 
Michael’s or<iiige, and the blocnl onmge, the 
last of which is remarkable tt>r its rod 
pulp 

The bittei or Seville orange is *inotiu*i 
species, it has bitter fruit of an o\al shiip<* 
Its flowers yiekl a ihsldhsl water, called 
orange llowor water, which is us<‘il m meilicux*, 
and also a volatile oil used m the prepuiation 
of eau de Cologne T'he skm is used lor 
making marmalade, and is one ol tlu‘ piin< i- 
pal flavounng ingredients of the liqueur 
cursiqao 
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OransjMndarwznz — ^Tlie orange-undenvmc moth. 
There u also an orance-upperwtns moth. 


Orange trees are extremelj^ fruitful , a 
single tree sometimes produces as many as 
one thousand oranges m one season The 
fruit ts picked while still unripe, packed 
for export and left to npen on its journey 

A dnnk made of a mixture of orange and 
lemon juices, diluted with water or soda 
water and sweetened with sugar is called 
orangeade (or dnj § 4 ', » ) The same name is 
given to a mineral water, which has an orange 
tint Orange marmalade (n ) is marmalade 
made from oranges as distinct from that 
made from lemons, peaches, or other fruits 

The rmd or skin of the orange separated 
from the pulp is orange peel (n ) Usually 
when we speak of orange peel we mean the 
candied dry rind used for fiavounng m 
cakes and puddix^s The nickname Oi^ge 
Peel was given to Sir Robert Peel ( 1 788-1850), 
when Secretary of State for Ireland, because 
of his strong sympathy with the Orange or 
Protestant party A variety of the lily, 
called the orange-lily (m ), is worn as a badge 
by members of this party 

The flower of the orange-tree is known as 
orange blossom (» ) It is often worn by 
bnclcs on their wedding-day This custom, 
copied from the Saracens, was introduced 
into Europe at the time of the Crusaders 
The shiub synnga, which has white flowers 
like orange blossom, is sometimes called 
mock-orange (n ) 

A vanety of dessert apple is called a 
Bl^iheim orange (« ), because it was fiist 
grown in the orchards of Blenheim Palace, 
the country home of the Dukes of Marl- 
borough Orange-tip (n ) is the name of a 
bnght-hued butterfly {see colour plate f^ng 
P 5^5) orange-underwmg (« ) and 

orange-upperwmg (» ) are tlie names of two 
species ot moths 

A woman who sold oranges was formerly 
called an orange-wife (w ) A green-houso or 
hot-house, where oranges are grown, is an 
orangery (or' an jd n, « ) Orange-tawny {adj ) 
colour is a browny orange tint, once worn oy 
clerks and persons of low rank 

M E and O F orenge, for narenge , cp Span 
nafawa, Hal armteta, L L arangta, all from 
Arabic nSranj Popular etymology connected 
the word with aurum gold, the onguial n being 
in some cases dropped 


Orang^e ^2] (or' anj), adj Relating 
to the extreme Protestant partv in Ulster 
The members of the Protestant partry m 
North Ireland first received the name 
Orange party at the time of the Battle of the 
Boyne (1689), because of their adherence to 
William III (1650-1702), who, birth was 
a prince of the house of Orange 

In 1795 Orange Lodges or clubs were 
formed in Belfast, etc , to uphold the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism Ihes^ societies 
^rang from an older Orange Lodge of 
Freemasons Their members were known 
as the Orange boys or Orangemen (or' anj 
men, npi) 

On July 1 2th, kgpt as the anniversary 
of the Battle of the Boyne, members of the 
Orange associations, whose principles are 
known as Orangeism (ort anj izm, n ) or 
Orangism (or' anj izm, n ), march in pro- 
cession, wearing regalia and led by drums 
and banners 

From the city ot Orange, L Araustd m France 
oran^-utan (o rang' u tS.n'), n A 
large anthropoid ape, native of Borneo and 
Sumatra Another spellmg 15 orang-outang 
(o ring' 00 tS.ng') A short form is orang 
(F orang-oulan ) 

The scientific name of the orang-utan is 
Stmta saiyrus It has long reddish-brown 
hair, and the male is heavily bearded The 
eyes and nose are small and the jaws are huge 
and projecting It stands four or five feet 
m height when fully grown The hmd legs 
are very short, but the arms are so long 
that they reach the ground when the creature 
stands erect 

The orang haunts the lowland forests, 
spending most of^ its time in the trees, in 
which it builds a shelter or nest Its food 
consists chiefly of fruit, buds and shoots, 
but it also eats eggs, msects, and reptiles 
It is when young that the bone structure 
of the orang most resembles that of a man 



Or«ng-at«n — The orang-ataa, or or»nc<oatons. e 
large ape found In Borneo and Sumatra. 
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The baby orang is strangely human in appear- 
ance, the muzzle not being well marked until 
the animal is full-grown 

Malay 6rang €Uan man of the woods, wild man 
Oraon (o ra' on), n A member of a 
people of Bntish India , their language 

An Oraon is one of the Dravidian stock, 
that is, one of the older races of India who 
speak Tamil, Telugu, and other non-Aryan 
languages and disdects They are mostly 
found to-day m the hill district of Chota 
Nagpur 

oration (6 ra' shun) A formal speech 
or discourse delivered in stately and dignified 
language , speech (F dtscours, oraison ) 

A speech made on any cere- ^ 
momal occasion is called an 
oration In ancient times, when 
a great man died, it was the , 
custom for his best friend to 
dehver a funeral oration over 
his body In grammar, oblique 
oration (n ) is indirect or reported 
speech See lender obhquo 
Anyone who makes an Sequent 
pubhc speech may be called an 
orator (or' a tor, n ) At the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge 
there is an official known as 
the Public Orator in ) whose 
function it is to speak on behalf 
of the university on public 
occasions or before distinguished 
visitors A woman who speaks 
eloquently in pubhc might be 
called an oratre^ (or' a ires, n ), 
but it IS more usual to use the 
masculme form 

A person who dehvers a»spcech 
on any pubhc occasion, is said 
to orate (b' rSlt , o rSt, v t) One 
who habitually uses formal and 
pompous phrases may be said to 
orate, oratonze (or' 4 tor iz,v%), 
or play the orator The art of 
public speaking, the dehvery of 
a formal speech as well as the 
eloquent language employed m 
such a speech, are spoken of as 
oratory (or' 4 to n, » ) For oratory in 
the relimous sense, see oratory [zj 

An Sequent speech may be said to be 
dehvered m an oratorical (or 4 tor' ik al, adj ) 
manner A person given to making specchch 
on every possible occasion may also be 
humorously described as oratorical To 
speak oratoncally (or a tor' ik al li, adv ) is 
to speak hke an orator 

L drdtiS (acc LL prayers from 

drdttts p p of drdre to speak, pray 
oratorio (or a tor' i 6), 71 A musical 
composition for voices and instruments, 
semi-dramatic in character and usually 
dealing with a Biblical sub]oct (F oratorio ) 
The oratorio is always performed without 
scenery, costumes, or action At first it was 
simple m form, but later it developed into the 
compheated composition we know to-day 


sung by solo voices and a chorus, to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra 

In England, ** Messiah," by Handel (i68s- 
1759)* and " Ehjah," by Mendelssohn (1800- 
47) liave proved to bo the most popular 
oratorios Handel, however, wrote other 
fine works of this kind, which are undeservedly 
neglected " I'he Dream of Gerontius," by 
Sir Edw'ard Itlgar, is the best-known of 
modem oratoriob 

Ital oiatorw, Church L QydtdriWH place of 
player, the oiatoiy ol St Philip Non at Rome, 
the musical services at which, semi-dramatic 
and dealing with s*icred subjects, developed into 
the oiatoiio Stc oratoiy 





Oratorio — 


prtM$MMton of the II ulhrr Art thilUrUt htrrrptMtl 

EU{ah in tli* WildlomaM.** Lordi pictorial 

reprotentation of an incidont in tha prepliat** lifo which i« vividly 
hroatod hy Mondolwohn in hi* oratorio called ** E^jah ** 

oratory |ij (or' a lo ri), ?t 'PIk* art of 
pubhc sjXMking itudcr <m\tum 

oratory (jj (or' a U> n), n A snnill 
chnpcl, usii.illy one ust*cl foi piivtite prayers, 
a society *>1 C athohr ]>nests not 

bountl by vows, (h'. oraioirv ) 

In flu* houst‘s of many Koxnan ('atluilu 
families theie is an onitorv or t htipel, which 
IS iisisl for private^ devotions, 01 lor Iht* 
celebration ol the Mass hva pnv.itiM hapkiin 
In the si-s.tt‘enth ttsilinv a tongiegation 
of priests was founde<l in Koine liv ist Pliihp 
Nen 'llu^^e pnt*sts wvxt* not monks, but re- 
mained nx toizeh with tlu‘ (hhieiiUus oi 
everyday lift* I heir < hitd finutuin wms to 
preach to the people 'I hey teteisetl tht*ir 
name, the Oratory, from a small chajnl 
built over one of the aisles in t he c hurt h of 
St. Jerome at Kome. wIkto t luy prcsielu'd. 
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There are branches of the Oratory now in 
JLondon and Birmingham A church of the 
society, however large, is called an Oratory, 
or an Oratorian (or a tOr' i an, adj ) church 
A pnest belonging to the socie^ is an 
Oratonan (n ) 

F ora/otrtf. Church L place of prayer, 

neuter of dratdrius dealing with prayer from 
Urartu to pray 



Orb. — TI m lewelled orbi of tho King Gofk) and 
Queen of Ensland. 


orb (orb), » A sphere or globe , anythmg 
sphencal or globular in shape , a globe with 
a cross on it, formmg part of the royal 
regaha , a heavenly body , figuratively, 
anything whole or complete m itself , the 
eye or eyeball. vt To form into a circle , 
to encircle or enclose i; > To become round 
or sphencal (F orbe, sphere foQonner en 
rond, earner, s*a^ond%r) 

The jewelled orb that the Bntish sovereign 
Games at bis coronation is the emblem of 
bis domimon , the cross that surmounts it 
signifies his faith Poets frequently speak of 
tie sun, the moon, or any of the planets 
as an orb Milton (1608-74), alluding to 
his bhndness, m one of his sonnets, speaks 
of his eye-baJJs as " idle orbs " 

In a figurative sense, any group of persons 
or things which form a whole or a system 
may be said to be an orb or m an orb In 
Tennyson's “ Princess" (vi, 153), the herome 
IS thus advised by the Pnnee " Remain 
orb'd in your isolation " 

Any object is orbicular (hr bik' fi lar, adj ) 
it it has the form of a cirdie, nng, or sphere 
Such an object may be said to be shaped 
orbicularly (or bik' li 14 r h, adv ). The quality 
or state of bemg orbicular is orbiculanly (dr 
bik Q ISx' 1 ti, » ) An orbiculate (6r bik' fi 
lat, adj ) leaf is one that has a round or 
circular outlme 

The sky may bo said to be orbless (orb' 16 s, 
), when no heavenly body appears in it 
speak of <i little orb, cither in a literal 
or figurative sense, as an orblet (orb' Idt, » ). 

F orbe, L orbts, nng, sphere, circle Syn 
n Ball, globe, sphere 

orbit (or' bit), n The bony eye-socket , 
the skm or borcler round the eye of a bird, 
insect, or reptile , the path described by a 


heavenly body , figuratively, a regular course 
of action (F orbite ) 

The orbit of a planet is always m the form 
of an ellipse or oval The earth takes a httle 
more than three hundred and sixtv-five day *' 
to complete its orbital (or' bit al, adi ) journey 
round the sun In anatom\ the muscles and 
glands connected with fhe e\e socket are 
called orbitar (or' bit ar, adj or orbital 
F orbite, L orbtfa track made by a /heel 
course, circuit, from orbis circle 

ore (ork), n A manne mammal of the 
genus Orca, especially the grampus , in oldei 
and poetic use, a sea-monster or an ogre 
(F orqtde, Spaniard ) 

In " Paradise Lost (xi, 835), Milton 
speaks of " an island salt and bare, the haunt 
of seals and ores " He uses the name ores 
vaguely for o. sea-beast, but the " snortmg 
ore *' referred to by Browning in " The Ring 
j and the Book," is probably the grampus 
1 (Orca gladiator), which blows out water from 
its nostrils like a whale 

In " Orlando Funoso," a famous epic poem 
by the Italian poet, Anosto (1474-1533), 
the ore was a sea-monster that haunted the 
sea near Ireland and devoured men and 
women 

F orque, L orca a kind oi whale, m the Middle 
Ages probably associated with Orcus a demon 
See ogre Cp Gr oryx perhaps the narwhal 



Orc«dl«n.— An Oreadiaa peasant dzl spuinmc at 
the door of nor oottace. 


Orcadian (dr kS,' di 6n), adj Relating 
to the Orkney Islands n An Orkney 
Islander (F das Orcades) 

L Orcades the Orkney Islands 
orobard (or' chard), n An enclosure 
given up to the growing of fruit trees, 
especially apple-trees , a plantation of such 
trees (F verger, pommerate) 

In spring the orchards of Kent, Worcester- 
shire, and Gloucestershire axe a beautiful 
sight with their bounteous covering of 
apple-, pear-, or plum-blossom. 
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ORCHID 


An orcdjard-lioiise (n ) is a glass-house m 
which fruit trees are grown in large pots or 
in borders The business of growing fruit 
m orchards, called orcharding (or' chard 
mg, M ), is followed by an orchardman (or' 
chard man, n), or orchardist (or' chard 
ist, n ) 

A -S ortgeard , apparently fiom L horius 
garden and E yard 

orchesis (or kS' sis), « The firt of 
dancing Orchestic (or kes' tik, oi kOs' tik, 
M ), generally used in the plural form, has 
the same meamng (F orchestique ) 

In ancient Greece orchesis, like gymnastics, 
was a serious study Dancing was part oi 
the religious ntes, out of which tragedy 
developed Anything connected with dancing, 
more especially anything relating to the 
dancing that accompanied the singing of 
hymns to deities, is orchestic, adj ) 

Gr orkhests dancing, from orkhei<tt}iai to 
dance 


orchestra (dr' kes tr4), n A semi- 
circular ^ace in front of the st*ige in <in 
ancient Greek theatre, where the chorus 
danced and sang , tlio part of a concert hall 
or theatre that accommodates a ban<l of 
musicians , a large body of mstrumentahsta 
performing concert, operatic, or incidental 
music , their instruments collectively (F 
orchestye ) 

An orchestra was originally a place for 
the chorus m ancient Greek theatres llie 
corresponding space m a Roman thoatre 
was used for seating the senators and otlicr 
distinguished people A modern orchestr.i, 
or place for the making of music, is usurilly 
d raised platform m concert halls, or else a 
space in front of, or sometimes underneath, 
the stage, m the case of theatres and opera- 
houses 

By an orchestra we generally mean a 
company of trained musiaans capable of 


pcrfoiming orchestral (or kes' tral, ad^ ) music 
of the highest class, written for a combination 
of instruments In an orchestra stringed 
instruments usuallv predominate, whereas in 
a band theie is generally a ]>redominanco of 
wind instruments A band that plays loi 
dancing is sometimes loosely called an 
orchestra 

OrdinanlVf a concert orchestra, or full 
orchostr.i, consists of four groups of instru- 
ments wood-wind, including llutcs, oboes, 
clarinets, and bassoons , bniss instruments, 
including horns, trumpets, trombones, and 
tubas , percussion instruments, including 
keltle-dnims , <ind stiings, consisting of 
Molins, violas, Molonttdlos, and double- 
basses l^'or some oi chest ral music additional 
players are reciuiied lor piccolo, cor anglais, 
bass clannet, ophuUidt, harp, oigan, bells, 
bass-drum, etc On the othci Jiand, a string 
orchestra (w ) is limitc'cl to instiuments of the 
violin f.imily, and a chamber orchestra (» ) to 
a sm.dl combination of orchestral 
instruments 

\n immense \aiiety ol tonal 
eltccts IS obtained from such an 
.uiav ot instillments, and is 
clc‘scnbetl as orchestral colour (« ) 
The ait oi att of writing ox 
an tinging iniisu so that it will 
sound eliec 1 1 \ e wlien pl.iyed by an 
( lu‘st I a IS c 1 orchestration 
(oi kes tia' shun, n ) Some 
cc>m]H>si‘is orchestrate (or' kt‘s 
trat, V f), or «iiiange tluur music 
iororchestnil msliunumts, dm mg 
the tielual (ompositiou of the 
music. Piiinolorte imisu may 
bt‘ on hestiatt'd, or a(lai>U‘d for 
on best ltd pc i forma m e. «uici il is 
Hometinu'ssaitl of t hanibc‘r works, 
sia h 4is tlu' tints of Tchaikovsky, 
iind pi!int>hnti‘ ( om posit ions, 

sut h *is those of las/t. that they 
are really on heslnd in elwuaoter 
A kiigi* automatie instrument, 
resembling an ekibonittdy con- 
structed barnd-orgtin, and d<»sigiied to 
mutate the sound ot «in ou In^stra is c idled an 
orchestrion (or kes' tri on, n ), or orchestnna 
or kes tiC^' n ) An orchestrionette (oi 
kes tri o net', « ) is .l smaller instninient 
of this type Tlie ininu^ on hestrion \\«is als»> 
applknl to .1 MTV mgexnous ilnimluT ttrgaii, 
containing mnt* hundred i>i]H‘s, < ompletetl bv 
Abt Vogler m i 7<n 

h Qithistye, fu>m b ortrhe'itntt to, (nhhtstm 
the place when* Uie t*ieek chitnis daiuttl, Inmi 
orkhvtsthai to < la nee 

orchid (or' kid), « One of a Itirge ordei 
of plants with tiregulai lUiutis fornusl of 
thns‘ coIoiirt‘d si^pals autl threi‘ ptdals two 
alike, and one usiniUv larger with a spur tit 
its b,ist (K onhtUtt* ) 

Orchnls lielung to tin* order of ( >i< hulai <Me 
and are native's of all parts of the worhl 
oxco]it the cokl regions Tlu‘y grow m 
greatest profusion m hot, dtimp plac*c s 
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OrcluMtnoii — ^The orchesfanon or orekostrinm, m. wonderfal »ttto- 
mafao naachiu* wlkioh produce* the effeota of the piano, violin, 
’cello, and other inatrumenta of an oroheatra 


ORCl fcl TT 1 


ORDBAI. 


Botanists divide them mto two mam groups, 
the terrestrial orchids, which have bunclied 
fleshy roots, and orchids that grow on trees 
The latter are scientifically described as 
epiphytal orchids, and usually have a bulb 
like sweUmg at the lower part of the stem 
Enghsh wild orchids grow on the ground, 
and so belong to the first group The orchis 
(or' kis, n ) is strictly an orchid of the genus 
Orch%s» some species of which are common 
m England The name is sometimes apphed 
loosely to English wild orchids of other 
genera The true orchis usually has red or 
lilac flowers, sometimes beautifully mottled 
Perhaps the quaintest 
ot English orcmdaceous 
(or ki da' shfis, ad'j ), or 
orchidean (or kid' e kn, 
odQ ) plants is the bee 
ophiys, or bee orchis 
{Opkrys <ip%fera), the flower 
of which resembles a bum- 
ble bee Other varieties 
of orchis are similarly 
named from a fancied re- 
semblance to the fly, the 
spider, the frog, the lizard 
etc 

Exotic orchids have 
strange and brilliant 
coloimngs In addition, 
they are often of fantastic 
shape, owing to a curious 
development of the Im, 
which IS a part of the 
Men nsk their 
m tropical regions to 
obtain rare varieties and 
new species of these much- 
pnzed plants, for which the orchidist (6r' kid 
ist, n), that IS, the cultivator or fancier 
of orchids, is prepared to pay high pnces 
Vanilla is obtained from the fruit of an 
orchideous (dr kid' e fis, adj ) plant of the 
genus Vanula Like other epiphytes, this 
clmgs to the stems of trees by means of its 
aenal roots and draws its chief nourishment 
from the moist tropical atmosphere 
L , from Gr orkhts The stem was wrongly 
Assumed to bo orchtd-, hence the d 

orchil (dr' chil), n. Any of the hchens 
belonging to the genus Roccella, a red or 
violet dye obtained from these Other 
forms are orchiUa (dr chil' a) and archil 
(ar' chil , ar' kil) (F orseHte ) 

The lichen orchil is sometimes called 
ows m warm regions. 


A genus of orchid 


To consecrate as 
to appoint as a 
decree or enact 


perianth, 
lives in 



orchis (or' kis). 

See under orchid 

ordain (or dan'), vi 
a deacon or priest, etc 
Christian minister , to 
(F ordonner, dicrete^ j 

In a general sense this word imolies 
appomtmg, decreeing, or exacting authbra- 
tively, as part of the scheme of thi“»g3 or 
as a thing that must be observed The 
special meaning of the word is in connexion 
wth the ceremonial admission of a man to a 
Christian ministry In the Church of England 
clergy are ordained by a bishop, who is thus 
an ordainer (or dan' er, 
n ) In the Presbyterian 
Church, laymen are said to 
be ordained as lay elders 
A committee of earls, 
bishops, and barons, 
the Lords Ordainers (» pi ) 
was set up in the reign of 
Edward II m 1310 to 
draw up decrees or ordm- 
ances for the better 


jgvemment of England 


Orohid* — L adboo tt l e yfc Sunlirile, an orchid 
of Croat heantr and rama 


orchilla-weed {n 
and IS chop; 


Ttgrov 

finely and treated^ with 
ammonia to" produce the dye called orchil 
This dye, which was of great importance 
before the discovery of aniline dyes, is really 
a compound of the colourless chemical orem 
(or'sm, n ), or orcmol (or' sin ol, n ), which is 
present in the plant. This substance is also 
used m the manufacture of htmus paper 
M E orchellt from O F orcke(t)l, orsel (F 
orsetlla) Ital orceUo, ortcello Ses archil 


he rare word ordainment 
(or din' ment, n ) means 
the action of ordaining, 
sometimes m the sense of 
Divme appombnent. 

M E ordemen, from O F 
ordener^ from L ordtriare to 
set m order {ordd, acc 
ordm^em) 

ordeal (or' del , or' de 
al), n An ancient method 
of determinmg an accused 
person's guilt or mnocence 
by severe physical tests , trial (by fire, water, 
etc ) , any severe trial or test of patience, 
endurance, or bravery (F ordcUte, dpreuve ) 
Trial by ordeal was ba^ on the idea that, 
if the accused were mnooent, Divme ] 
would mterfere to prevent him from 
harmed by the test Ordeals of various 
kmds were important mstniments of justice 
among the Israelites and the ancient Greeks 
Darmg Anglo-Saxon times, and for some 
centuries afterwards, ordeal by fire and 
water was an accepted form of judgment 
In the ordeal by fire, undergone only by 
persons of high rank, the accused h^ to 
carry a red-hot iron for a certain distance, or 
walk blmdfold between red-hot ploughshares 
laid unequal distances apart In the ordeal 
by hot water the accused plunged his arm 
up to the wnst or elbow m boilmg water. 
The hand or foot was then bound up and 
examined after three days If it was un- 
mjured the person was considered innocent , 
otherwise he was guilty This was a common 
form of trial for rustics and servants 

The ordeal by cold water was throwing the 
accused mto a nver or pond Floatmg showed 
g^t, smee the water refused to accept the 


iy thrown mto it , whereas smkmg proved 
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innocence — and sometimes meant drowmng 
as well Witches were forced to undergo this 
ordeal 

Many other kinds of ordeal are recorded 
Among them was the eating of consecrated 
bread, which was believed to choke a guilty 
person 

In the Middle Ages the chicl form of ordcai 
was trial by combat, or wager of battle 
The accused and accuser fought in person 
or through a champion 

Nowadays we describe any trying exx^en 
ence as an ordeal A difficult examination 
at school is an ordcai for some boys A 
nervous singer finds the first public perform- 
ance on ordeal 

A West African climbing ])lant, related to 
the bean, bears the name of ordeal bean ), 
on account of its use in an ordeal practised 
by the natives of Old Calabar Persons sus- 
pected of witchcraft are forced to c*vt its 
poisonous seeds until they die, which proves 
their guilt, or until they vomit the poison, ami 
so prove their innocence The plant htis 
purple flowers, and is known to scientists as 
Physostigma vejtenosnm 

ME or dal t A -S ordal, ordtl, htcialh what 
18 dealt out, from or- out, and ddll poitiou, lot , 
cp Dutch oovdeeU t' ttrfhul Syn 'Ptst 
trial 



order (or' d 6 r), n Method , system , 
tidmess , right arrangement , a healthy, 
normal, or efficient state , freedom from 
disturbance or crime , a rule or regulation , 
a command , a direction to supply goods, 
pay money, or admit to a place , the rank or 
social class of a body of people , a style in 
classical architecture , in mathematics, a 
degree of complexity , in natural science, a 
group m which aUied genera or ftunilies are 
classified , an honourable institution, the 
membership of which is conferred by a 
sovereign as a reward for ment , the badge or 


insignia of such an institution d religiou& 
brotherhood or grade , (pi ) the ofifice oi 
standing of a clergyman v t To put m order 
to command , to give an older for (goods) 
etc ) /» 1 To issue commands or instructions 

(F ordri\ v^gle, coinmande » mandat^ classe, 
Oidrei> saerts tangir, oxiotimr, commander * 
ordonner, prcscrire ) 

For good ser\ ice in peace or w ar a citizen 
may he invested by the sovereign with a 
distinction called an order, such as the Order 
of the Bath, the Order of St Michael and 
St George, which wore instituted partly in 
mutation of the crusading oiders ot knights 
Other ex*iinj>los of different character are 
the Order of Ment, and the Distinguished 
Service Order (I> S O ), a docoiation ^ven 
to officers of tlic Hntish navy, army, and 
merolianf s<*rvice for lucntonoiis service in 
action 

The live classicMl oideis f>t aichitecture 
are the 'lusctin, Done, liniK. Corinthian, 
ami Composite In this senst*, oider means 
the distinciive piopoitions the columns, 
the n, if lire ot their capxt«ils, and the tlecora- 
tion t>f the entablature In au hitectiirc, an 
ordiT sometimes nusins a senes ot mouldings 

In natural science, 4 in ♦mhu comes below 
a class or subcLiss, ami me hides a number ol 
latmhes (groups) ol animals or plants very 
closely lelateii 

Sevc^ral gnsit religious brotherhoods, oi 
ordtus, weu foumled by holy men, such as 
St h'lanns and St Dominic, who gave then 
names to the hranctscan and Dominican 
orders In eoclcsiastuMl matters, Holy 
orders (n pi ) xmsin 1 r.mk oi status ot a 
Uoigynian In the t'huzth ot hngland, the 
grades ar e bishop, pi icst , <iiul dtsieou When 
a man takes orders, or is ord.imed hv a 
bishop and Incomes a clergyman, he is thus 
foimally desuribc^d .is a *' clerk m holy orders ” 

Things are s«iid to be m oider when ecery- 
thing IS m its proper place, oi em h thing has 
its correct ixisiiiou m regaid to ollu*i things 
A number of pt*ople may be anangtsl in order 
of height, age, or other <juahf\ in oitler to, 
that is, so as to, m<s*t some spec lal purpose 

Troops dniwn up m order of battle (« ) are 
suitably arranged lor attack or deftmee The 
matters that the House* of C'ommons will 
attend to on any d.iy are < alltsl the oiders ol 
the day. 'Ihese au* entered m a book known 
as the order-book (« )» **”<1 pimttsl on 
order-papers (it, pi), a top\ t>f uhah is sup 
plied to each member In anoth<*i sense 
the order tif the il.iy means the* gem r.d st.it e 
of things now 1)1 evading, oi what is now usuai 
An order-book may .ilso bi* .i book m wimh 
onlers for goods are ent<*n‘tl l)y .in order- 
clerk (« ) m a shop or other pl.u t* of business 

A room is out of ordei if untidy , a senes 
of things 18 out of onler if the things are not 
m then conoct places m the* senes , and .i 
machme is out of order if some! lung h.us gone* 
wrong with it. s») that b wdl not work 
properly 
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Or^kr — Corathian capital* of the Temple of Baochtw, at 
tn Syria. The Connthiaa order of arohiteetare was the moot 
^eborate of the three Grecian order*. 


It 18 one tning for a superior 
TO order the people under him 
about, in the sense of sendmg 
them from one place to another as 
occasion demands, and another 
for him to order them about 
m the sense of domineermg over 
them In football and othei 
games, players who are sent from 
the field for gross misconduct are 
«*aid to be ordered off 

A soldier when told to order 
arms, bungs his nfle smartly to 
The ground m an upright 
position, by his right side 

A legislative order issued by 
the sovereim on the advice of 
the Pnvy Council is called an 
Order - m - Council [n ) This 
method of legislation is adopted 
in emergencies, such as occurred 
during the World War, and is 
«vlso employed when an Act of 
Parliament is expressed m general terms 
In this case, the Mmistry afterwards works 
out the details and issues them m the form 
of Orders-m-Council {n pi ) 

A prmted paper called an order-form (« ) 
is often used when goods are ordered, and is 
filled m by, or on behalf of, the orderet (or' 
der er, n ) of the goods The ordering (or' 
der mg, n ) of the different groups of people 
taking part ir a procession is them arrange- 
ment or disposition m the procession 
Things are orderly (or' der h, adj ) if 
arrang^ m a tidy or neat way, or earned out 
in a regular or quiet manner An orderly crowd 
IS one that is well-behaved or obedient to 
discipline The books m a hbraxy are 
arranged orderly {adv ), or methodically, 
for the purpose oi easy reference This 
adverb is now seldom useef 

An army orderly (w ) is a pnvate soldier 
who attends an officer, and cames messages, 
etc , or who acts as messenger at a head- 
quarters In military hospitals a hospital 
attendant is called an orderly General and 
regimental orders are entered in the orderly- 
book (w ) of a company In barracks or 
camp a subaltern, called the orderly-officer 
{« ), is appointed each day to carry out 
certain duties, such as tlie inspection of food 
and quarters The orderly-room (« ) m a 
barracks is the office m which regimental 
business is earned on, and where the com- 
manding oilicer hears any charges of mis- 
conduct against the men 

Street refuse is dumped into an orderly-bm 
{n ) at tile roadside The state or quality of 
being orderly, or in order, is orderlmess (or' 
d 6 r h nes, ft ) The habit of orderliness 
pi event- much waste of time 
M K an<l O h ordrr, L ordd (acc 
ordm-efn) Syn w Anangement, class, grade, 
socjucnco t/ Anangc, bid, command, prescribe, 
reflate Ant n Confusion, disorder, medley 
V ( onlaso, disairangc, disorder, disturb 
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ordmaire (or di nar'), n A light wme 
commonly taken with meals, especially in 
France (F v%n ordinaire ) 

F , from L ordtnaytns usual, common 
ordinal (or' di nal), adi Denotmg order 
or position m a senes n A number denotmg 
this , a book contammg the order of church 
services as observed before the Reformation , 
a book giving the rules, and form of service 
connected with an ordmation (F ordinal, 
nombre ordinal^ ruhnque ) 

The numbers, first, second, third, are 
ordmals or ordinal numbers, and are dis- 
tinguished from the cardmals, one, two, 
three The book contammg the rules for 
ordaining a pnest or deacon and for conse- 
cratmg a bishop is called an ordmal 

L L, ordindhs denoting an order of succession, 
from ordd (acc ord%n-em) order 

ordinance (or' di nans), n An order 
or decree laid down by authonty , an 
authoritative practice or usage , a i^gious 
ceremony (F ordonnance ) 

In connexion with the government of 
Great Bntam, an ordinance is strictly an 
Act of Parhament that is not supported hy 
all the three estates of Iffie realm A famous 
example is the self-denymg Ordinance, an 
Act 01 the Long Parliament, passed m 1645, 
decreeing that no Member of Parliament 
could hold a civil or military position In the 
Presb3rtenan Church, m particular, the 
sacrament of baptism is called an ordinance 
An ordmant (6r^ di nant, adj ) clause is one 
which regulates or directs, and an ordmant 
(») IS a bishop who confers holy orders 
A man about to receive holy orders is called 
an ordmand (or' di nSnd, n ) 

M E and O F ordena^ice, from L L ordmantia, 
fiom L ordtnans (acc -ant-em), pres p of 
ordtnare to order, ordain 

ordinary (or' di na n), adj Usual , 
commonplace , not distmgmshed m any way 
n A meal provided at a fixed charge , the 
room of an mn, etc , m which it is supplied 



ORDINATE 


ORDNANCE 


any o± the simple heraldic charges , one oi 
the five judges of the Scottish Court of 
Session , a judge acting by his own nght, 
especially a bishop or his chancellor sitting 
as an ecclesiastical judge , the ordinary run 
or procedure , the fixed part of the Roman 
Mass used on all occasions (F ordmatre, 
ferre dt terre , table d*h6te, ordvnaxre ) 

When matters proceed smoothly and with- 
out interruption they are said to be going 
m an ordinary manner An ordinary person 
is either one who has no very striking 
qualities, or a person of no rank or position 
On market days farmers take their meals 
at the farmers* ordinary at an mn or hotel 
The so-caJled ordinaries in heraldry are the 
simplest, earliest, and most primitive oi all, 
and mclude the bend, chevron, chief, cross, 
fesse, pale, and saltire A judge ordinary is 
distinguished from a ]udge who acts as a 
deputy and not ex-officio 

Until a sailor is able to carry out all his 
duties and tasks he ranks as an ordinary 
seaman, as opposed to a fully qualified, or 
able-bodied seaman 

An ambassador or physician in ordinary 
is one who is in the regular service of his 
country or sovereign We say that a remark- 
able event or achievement is out of the 
ordinary, that is, unusual, because it docs 
not happen ordiniartly (or*' di nd. n h, adv ), 
or in the ordinary course of events The 
Bntish Museum is ordinarily open, but some 
extraordinary occurrence may cause it to 
be closed on weekdays An extremely 
capable person is said to be more than 
oromanly capable The ordinanness (6r' di 
n n6s, n ) or ordinary quality of a common- 
place book, dissatisfies a critical reader, and a 
person with a romantic or adventurous 
mmd IS liable to complain of the ordinariness 
or ordinary character of town life. The 
uncommon word ordinaiyship (dr' di na n 
shm, n ) means the office or dignity of an 
ordinary, especially when a bishop or judge 
O F ordmarte (F ordtnatre adi and n ), from 
L ordinartus usual, overseer, from ordS (acc 


ordin-em) order S^n ad) Common, custom 
ary, normal, regular, usual Ant adi 
Abnormal, exceptional, cxtriiordinary strange, 
unusual 

ordinate (or' di nat), n In geometry, a 
line that helps to determine the position of a 
point, drawn Irom a point m the abscissa u t 
To co-ordinalc (F ordonntie , co^ordo^jier) 

L ordhnutiti,, p p ol otdinurc to arrange 
ordination (or di na' shun), n The action 
of ordaining , the rite of confornng holy 
orders , the condition or fact ot being 
ordained , arrangisnent in order, or in 
classes , apiiomtment (F ordination, 
ordo)7iinnn* ) 

I he tkishiliLation ol plants in botanical 
ordeisaiid rhussos is an ex^implo of onhnation, 
but this use ol the word is less common 
than its religious use V lay in.in receives 
ordination from a bishop, and becomes a 
deacon — a novvly-ordained deacon being 
called an ordinee (or di nO', » ) The dt^acon, 
it ot c^xnoniCiil «igc, may attei\Nards be 
onkuned priest 

I tmiimitiO (acc setting iii oidcr 

Irom ordindtu^, p p ol out mare 

ordnance (ord' n*ins), n Mount eti guns, 
especicilly heavy artillery . the branch oi the 
public service which provides the army with 
arms ammunition, ami ecjmpmcnt other 
than qiuirtonnastcr's stores (F arttllene 
immiUonit ) 

Ordnance composes guns and howitzers 
The former arc long, high- velocity we4ipona , 
the latter arc shorter an<l lighter, linng a 
projectile with a low velocity and a high 
trajectory An ordnance artificer (nl is a 
non-comnnssioneti oiiicor in tlie Bntish 
navy, who is concerned with the maintenance 
an<l care of naval guns 

A committee of experts m gunnery, etc , 
drawn from the navy, army, and «iir force, and 
including civilian scientists, exists to advise the 
three services as to new inventions in artillery, 
etc It IS called the ordnance committee (» } 
Formerly the term ordnance included the 
engineers, as well as the artillery and their 
equipment. In the eighteenth conturv the 
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British government realized the need for 
accurate maps of Great Britain for mihtarv 
purposes The work of surve 3 nng wa^ 
originally given to officers in the engineers, 
and was under the direction of the master- 
general of ordnance Hence, the various 
operations undertaken by the government for 
prepaxmg maps of the country are still loiown 
as the ordnance survey (n ) This work is 
now under the control of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries 

The level from which all heights axe 
reckoned m the ordnance survey is the 
ordnance datum (n ), which equals the mean 
half tide at Liverpool 

Contraction of oydmance, and originally 
Tofemng to the size of the gun 

Ordoviciaji (or do vish' an), adj 
Describing a senes of rocks coming after 
the Cambrian and before the Silurian , 
applied to the period in which these rocks 
were deposited. (F ordovtcien ) 

Ordovician formations are found m Europe, 
Amenca, India and Austraha, but not in 
Afnca They yield 
slates, marbles, lead, 
silver, graphite, and 
other minerals, and 
contam many fossil 
remains of the early 
lorms of animal life 
The rugged scenery of 
Wales IS due partly to 
the Ordovician rocks 
which are typical oi 
the country 

Named from the Ordo- 
Vices, an ancient Biitish 
tnbe inliabiting n nth 
Wales 

ore (or), » Aminenil 
or rock substance trom 
which metal may be ex- 
tracted in paying quciii- 
tities (F vnnerah ) 

Ores generally consist of one or more 
metals combinod with oxygen, carbon, 
silicon, etc , and w many cases contain some 
earthy matter Gold and phitinum are, 
liowc\er, also found in their natural state 
The metal is separated from the waste 
matter by heat in the process of smelting, or 
by treating the ot<‘ with chemicals, or by a 
combination of both processes Most ore 
deposits (n l>l ) occur in the form of lodes or 
\ems, enclostsl hetwetsi strata of valueless 
lock Rt)cks that contain very small quanti- 
ties of metal are not described as ores, 
liecause the ext nation of the metal would 
not be piolitable 

Kl 1* er(/'), \ -S Ciya iinwi ought metal, con- 
lus«*il m h with A -S tty bi.iss, which is not akin 
to it, but to <) Nois<* t tr, () H (j Cr (Ct eheyn, 
adj }, at s, bitihs, Sansk ayas non, metal 

ore (er' o), w A small bionzc com of 
Denmark, Sweden, <ind Nor\vay, worth 
one-hundredth pait of a krone (F Ore ) 


Ore — The largest ore ernaher la the world, 
men on >ta odae looks quite unelL 


The Krone w the u‘ - ^cain - 

na\nan coun+ncs and n xionu ifl 
slightly more tran an En^haIl sliilurc The 
\alue of an ore 13 therefoie about an eithch 
of a penm’^ 

Dan , Sned o* O ^ o-'-c o (pi ai*ra 1, 
of uncertain origin ^ 

Oread (or' e ad^ ,i X Trojrtain m mnh 
pi Orea^ (6r' e kdz\, Oreadei* {5.' c a ^Cz) 
(F oyeade ) ^ 

In Greek and Latin m>d:holog\ the 
Oreads were imagined as nymphs inhabitme 
mountains ® 

Gr oretas (acc -ad-a), from oros mountain 
ordide (6r' e id), n An alloy of copper 
and zme, having a golden lustre Another 
form IS oroide (Or' o id) 

The kind of brass called oreide has been 
used m France for making imitation jewellery 
It closely resembles gold and is easily wrought 
When it tarnishes its bnlhancy can be re- 
stored by washing with diluted acid The 
alternative name of oroide is also used of an 
alloy contammg additional metals, but having 
a similar appearance 
F or gold, Gr etdos 
form, likeness 

organ (or' gan), n 
A large keyboard 
instrument producing 
sounds by the action 
of compressed air in a 
number of pipes , an 
American organ, a 
form of harmonium , 
a barrel-organ , in 
physiology, an essen- 
tial part or structure 
having a special func- 
tion in an animal or 
plant , a means of com- 
munication, especially 
a journal acting as 
mouthpiece of a party, 
sect, association, etc 
(F orgue, organe, iniermdd%azre ) 

The eyes and ears are the organs of sight 
and hearing and are numbered among the 
organs of sense The heart and lungs are 
two vital organs, without which we could not 
hvc Pistils and stamens are important 
organs of flowering plants A newspaper 
which expresses the views of a particular 
political party is described as a party organ 
When we speak of an organ we generally 
mean the great musical instrument called 
tlie “ king of mstruments,” because it is the 
largest and most powerful of them all Early 
organs were small, crude, and clumsy devices, 
with large keys that had to be struck by the 
fists or elbows Hence the players were called 
organ-beaters pi) The modem mstrument 
IS capable of great variety of tone and an 
impressive volume of sound, but it lacks 
sensitiveness of touch — a disadvantage that 
IS partly overcome by mechanical control 
over expression 



The 
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Tlie organ has been descnbccl as a “ bo's: 
ol whistles,” for it consists of a large number 
of metal or wooden tubes, called organ-pipes 
(n pi), each tuned to give a certain note 
There aie two kinds of oigan -pipes Hue 
pipes, which produce sound m the same wav 
as an ordinary tin whistle , and rood pipes, 
which work on the same principle as a clarinet 
These pipes aie grouped in sets, having the 
same tonal qualities, and known as a icgister 
or organ-stop {« ' Each set or stop may be 
brought into action by pulling the particular 
organ-stop, or draw-knob, which operates it 


In large organs, these sets are grouped 
together to form several lesser organs, or 
partial organs, each controlled by a separate 
row of keys The most important of those 
13 the great organ (».), containing loud stops 
of all pitches Next comes the sw^ organ 
(n ), whose pipes axe enclosed in a shuttered 
box, which can be opened and closed by a 
pedal, thus enablmg the sound to be de- 
creased or increased 

A third group of stops, giving sounds of a 
soft and dehcate quality, forms the choir 
organ (w ) A fourth keyboard controls a 
number of stops constructed to imitate the 
sounds of the strmg, wood-wmd, and brass 
instruments of an orchestra This is called 
the solo-organ (« ) Very large organs also 
have a hra partial organ, called an eciho- 
organ (n ), whose pipes are at a distance from 
the mam organ, and enable the player to pro- 
duce echo effects The arrangement and 
number of the manuals, or keyboards, and 


their conesi'Hjndmg groups of stops vary m 
different countries Ml organs of any size 
have, however, n pedal organ (77 ), played 
upon I>v the feet of the organist (or' gan 1st 
» ), or player of an organ This section con' 
sists of pipes of deep pitch, and supplies 
the iiifiin bass notes 

riie kcy-hOiiuls, draw-knobs (which may 
number ovei a bundled), .md other con- 
trolling tipplianccs arc all grouped together 
in the part oi the oigan called the console 
in front of which the organist sits The 
organ itself may be pl.ic.ed in a raised gallery, 
called an organ-loft {« ), or, as irl 
some calhedials, it may he on the top 
of an .ircht'd screen called an organ- 
screen (71 ) 

The compressed aii which causes the 
org.m to sound is provided by 

an organ-blower (n), that is, either a 
person wot king a lover which controls 
tlu" Ixdlows, or, in large organs, a 
machine A clxuich without an organ 
IS said to organless (01' gau ICs 
Ufij ) 

The lyjic of hainionium called an 
American organ {n ) tlocs not have 
pipes, hut pro<liicos sounds of an 
organ-like [udj ) qu«ihty by means of 
bellows forcing air inwaids past sets 
of reeds, instead of outw.uds <is in the 
harmoniuin A mouth-organ (»d is a 
toy mstruniCiit constructed on a similar 
principle, Its reeds arc arr«vngcd side 
l>y side between metal plates, and the 
player stiunds the ilosircd notes by 
moving tlie ojiemngs leading to the 
reeds across the front of his mouth as 
h<i blows 

The barrel-organ ot the streets is 
pi, 13^1 by .in organ-gnnder (» ) The 
instrument cMlled an organ-piano (79 ) 
is a viinety of piano giving sustained 
sountls by means ol rapidly reix^ated 
blows on the strings by small hammers 
In w.irm parts of the Indian and l>acific 
Oceans is foimd the coral, called organ-pipe 
coral (» ) on account of the shape in which 
it grows. It consists of clusters ol upright 
tulws connet ted <it intervals by cross-plates 
The scientific name of the loral is 'Jubtpora 
One 8 iX‘cic*s of Urn piping-crow, known to 
scientists as Gymnoyhina hypevleitca, is called 
the organ-bird (n ) on account of the dis- 
jointctland unmclodious nature of its song, 
which IS said to resemble the sound of a 
hand -organ that is out of tune This bird 
IS found only in Tasmanni For quite anothei 
reason the warbling wren (Cyphorkinu6 
cantans) of the Amazon region is c.illed the 
orfi^-wren (« ), or org.m binl It is a 
splendid songster, anti its ^xipuKir name 
refers to its soft, fluto-liko song, which one 
naturalist has comparetl to the voice of a 
well-trained choir-boy, 

P ergatw, from L orgunwn iiistrument, toot, 
organ, Gr orgetnon, akin to Gr. ergoi% vfork 
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in BnrnrU It kaa mnnr tliouMinds of pipes. 
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organdie (or' gan di), w A fine, trans- 
lucent muslin (F organdt ) 

Ongm doubtful 

org^amc (or g^n ' ik) , adj Of or pertaining 
to the bodily organs , afiectmg an organ , 
havmg an organized physical structure , 
that has or has had life , structural , funda- 
mental , systematic , in chemistry, forming, 
or formed from, animal and vegetable organ- 
isms , dealmg with hydrocarl^ns and their 
compounds (F orgamque ) 

An organic disease is one affectmg and 
altering the structure of a bodily organ 
Most animals feed on organic substances, 
such as vegetation or the flesh of other 
Plants, on the other hand, usually 
draw their nutriment from in- 
organic matter Fungi, which live 
upon deca 3 nng organic matter, are 
among the exceptions Actually 
the substances forming our 
bodies, and those composmg the 
tissue of plants, are made up of 
simple elements which occur also 
in matter that has no hfe The 
difference is that they are arranged 
organically (or gS.n' ik al h, adv ), 
or m a manner that makes them 
parts of a living whole 

Scientists distinguish between 
morgamc and organic chemistry 
The former deals with mmerals, 
the latter with compound sub- 
stances that exist as part of living 
bodies or have been formed from 
such bodies Organic chemistry 
IS stnctly the study of com- 
wunds of hydrogen and carbon, and their 
derivatives 

A person suffering from heart disease has 
something organically wrong with his heart 
Limestone that is composed mainly of 
diatoms is an organically derived rock In a 
figurative sense an organic quality is one 
that IS inherent m, or belongs to, some thing 
considered as a whole A person may be 
organically robust, and the stanzas m a 
poem may be organically related 
F orgamque, L organic us, Gr orgamkos, 
from organoH an oigan Syn Consti^tional, 
CO ordmatcd.fundamuntal, siiuciuial, systematic 
Ant Disorganized, inorganic 

ox^anism (or' gan izm), « A body 
having mutually dependant organs or parts 
sharing a common life , an individual 
animal or plant , its organic structure , a 
whole whose parts are bystematically con- 
nected or organi/ecl, compared to a living 
body (1’' nrganisme ) 

In an organism every part depends in 
some way on e\(Ty other pait, and has its 
own special purpose m the life of the whole 
We speak of minute organisms, or the micro- 
organisms, and of fossil orgjinisms, such as 
may be found in limestone 1 he total number 
of living oigamsms in the world cannot bo 
calculated In addition to the known number 


of human beings, there are court*f \asnjle 
plants and animals and an innniteb ern^ater 
number of microbes 
From Oigan and - sin 

org^axust (or' gan ist), n One who pla>s 
an organ See utide/ o’-gan 

organize (or' gan l7^,v^ To pro’ude 
with living organs to lor.ii mic a Imn^ 
body or tissue , to arrange the parr 3 of, so 
as to form a defimte orderiv whee , tu nut 
mto proper working order , in mecliae\ al 
music, to sing the organum or primitive 
type of accompaniment to (a plain-song) 
vt To form into hving tissue or organisms , 
to umte, as in an organism (F orgamser 
disposer, harmomser, s* orgamser ) 



OrK«imac«r — Hvnrr Ford, tho orsamaer of a motor budoftm known 
all or«r tho world, condnotins his orsanizfition 


We cannot organize matter, m the sense 
of fumishmg it with hving organs and tissue 
This verb is more commonly used m this 
sense as a past partacmle For mstance, we 
may say that man is a highly orgamzed bemg, 
that is, he has many elaborate organs, and 
is organically far more compheated than the 
amphioxus, a lowly sea animal which has no 
hmbs, nostrils, or ears 

A person may, however, organize a 
scheme or business, arranging matters so 
that the whole works smoothly, every part 
of it fitting m with every other part One 
who is able to do this is called an organizer 
(or' gan iz er, n ) 

In a properly organized house, meals are 
punctusu, the housework is systematically 
apportioned among the servants, and there is 
no wastage of time and energy The person 
who directs its ofi&cient worlang would be 
desenbed as a good orgamzer 

People arc said to orgamze when they 
umte together and act methodically to attam 
an end An organizable (or' gan iz abl, adj ) 
thing or matter is one which can be orgamzed, 
especially m the sense of bemg formed into 
living tissue 

The act of organizing, or the state of being 
organized, is termed organization (or gan i 
shiin, « ) The success of a ffite, or of a 


ORGANON 


ORIENT 


holiday camp depends largely upon good 
organization, or management of details 
Any society or body ot people banded t<^ 
gettier to carry out work of a certain kind 
IS called an organization, and work done toi 
or by it IS organizational (or g&n i shun ^1, 
adj ) 

From E orgoft and -wf Syn Arrange, co- 
ordinate, systematize Ant Disarrange, dis 
band, dismember, disorganize 

organon (or' ga non), » A system ot 
rules to enable reasoning or investigation to 
be earned out m a logical way (F organon ) 
Anstotle called his groat system of logic 
an organon because it was intended to serve 
as a tool or instrument ot thought or 
knowledge 

Gr « instrument, engine 
organum (6r' ga num), n In mediaeval 
music, a part sung four, five, or eight notes 
above or below a plain-song melody , the 
primitive method ot accompanymg a melody 
m this way , an organon 

Church tunes were first sung m unison 
Then it was found that the addi^on of an or- 
ganum, forming a primitive kind of h«innony, 
had a pleasmg effect, and an organum of two, 
three, or more parts was lor long the recog- 
nized style for church music The effect 
would sound veiy strange and bare to modem 
ears, but the innovation led to the elaboration 
of counterpoint and harmony 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, named his 
treatise on philosophy and logic. “ Novum 
Organum," the new instrument 
L , from Gr organon 

orffanzbue (dr' g&a zdn), n. A variety of 
silk mread , a fabric made of this thread 
(F organstn) 

Or^mzine is made by twisting together 
several smaller threads m a direction opposite 
to that of the strands composing them 
F organstn, Ital organxtno 
orgeat (6r' i6 4t , or zha), n A dnnk 
made from barley or almonds, and orange 
flower water (F orgeat) 

Barley-water has taken the place of this 
coohng beverage 
F from orge barley, L Aordeum 


oriel (or' idl), n A projecting structure, 
coni dining a recess, built out from an upper 
story and usually u»stiiig on corbels, or 
biackets , a window in such a stiucture 
(h ionrelle f'u ntcorbeUt mmt fenCtrf 
) 

T he onei is a common te*iture oJ fudor 
aichitecture It wa, built over porches, or 
projected from the outer wall of a bmldmg 
Sometimes the onel tornicd a small pnvate 
tipartment fit her wise it starved at* a recess 
to a loom, which it 



C>ri«I wiaaow 


lightefl h\ menus of 
on<‘ls, or onel win- 
dows in pi) Some- 
time^ this word IS 
oosf'ly used to mean 
a stai ned -glass 
vMiidow I^inglellow 
in * 1 h e Ivvtning 
btai '* descxxbes a sun- 
set .ts “ the jiaint^ 
oriel ot the west * 

M K inwt poitico, 
tioudoir, Oh ortol 
its-tss, gal lex y, coxn- 
doi , vp II OJiolitm 
I'uitiro, gtilltiy Hiu 
lonjt^tture that ono- 
hmi may nurcolum 
(atfn olfts oi namentcci 
with goUl) Is not 
gisu I illy di ( epted 
Viiolhci ^uggeilion is 
that It ittU* v/7tM» us 
.1 dim ot aula hall 


orient (dr' i tmt, w . rn/r . dr' i ent. or t ent', 
r;), w The flirection of tlie rising sun . the 
KiW»t , Asia , t he e.ist er n par t s of t he Mcchter 
raiiean , u i>carl of gnsit lustre ad/ Kising. 
as the sun , eash^ni , lustrous 7* t lo 


make to f«ue csist , to oniuitate (h* orient 
b'^iant , lemnt, dUmnil, oriental, or tenter) 
The uses of this word uie now niamiv 


rKH^tieal anil htemrv 'IVmivson, in ' Ihe 
WineesH ” (m, 2), desenlx*s the nioziimg him 
'* furrowing all the oiient into gold An 
f>ld clironiclc speaks t>f two S.iKon kings of 
the Orient of iMigland, but. now.uhiss, we 
should sjieak of the (Mst of ICugltind To the 
Homans the countries to the* <Mst td the 


orgy (br' ji). n A pagan religious cere- 
mony , a secret nte or observance , a wild 
revel, a carousal orgies (dr' jiz) {F orgte, 

dibauche, npadle) 

This word originally meant a sacred nte 
connected with the worship of a god m 
ancient Greece or Rome 
The orgies or ceremomes belonging to the 
worship of Dionynus or Bacchus, the god 
of wine, were of an orgiastic (dr 31 as' tik, ad / ) 
nature, and included wild, cnthusi.istic 
singmg and dancing, and the rlnnkmg of 
much wine In this way any festivity, espe- 
cially a drunken revelry, came to t>e desenbed 
as an orgy 

F org%e, L orgta and Gr orgta (pi ), akin to 
ergon work, sacred nte Syn Carousal, cere- 
mony, feasting, festivity, revel 


Mediterranean wou^ thc<)rtent,.in<l Ament .in 
writers have destnlHul .uul llw 

ICastern I lemiMpliore .is thi‘ Orient 

Kasteni ptsirls aiwi other pn'tioiis stoms 
wore supjioscsi to fvcel others in hnglitncss. 
and so the wonl oriency (dr' i on si, « ) was 
coined to moan a Iinihant tpi.vhly or lustre, 
hut this word is sc^tdoni ustsl ('Inna is 
Oriental (dr 1 en' tAI, adj ) in the sense o( 
tiding in the east .is rcganls h-urope < )m*nt.u 
civilirution is (hat ot Hastcni jk'ooIc^s, an<i 
Onentul goods are those coming from (ho 
East — tea, rice* and spicas for example Any 
pearl is said to he oriental if It is of siwcially 
fine quality This is because* orient iwirJs 
were far finer than those obtained from 
European mussels. An Oriental (».) is a 
native of an eastern land, especially an 
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Asiatic A fancy breed of pigeons is called 
oriental 

By Orientalism (or i en' izm, n ) may be 
meant either the habits, customs, languages, 
hterature, and civilization of the East, or a 
wide knowledge of one of these, such as an 
Orientalist (or i en' tal ist, « ), or expert on 
E<xstem subjects, possesses 

To give thmgs or people Orientahty (or i en 
tfil' 1 ti, « ), the quality of bemg Oriental, is 
to Orientalize (or i en' ta liz, v t ) them , while 
to Orientalize {v t ) means to become Oriental 
in character The act or process of making 
or becommg Oriental is Onentalization (or i 
en ta li za' shun, n) A Chinese thinks 
Orientally (dr i en' ta li, adv that is. m the 
manner of the East 

To orient or orientate (dr' i en tat , dr i en' 
tat, V t) 3 . building is to lay it out so that one 
part or side of it — the chancel of a church, 
for mstance — shall face or he towards tfcie 
east At the reciting of the Creed in an 
Anghcan church, the choir usually orientates 
{v t), or turns to the east 

A building may also be said to orientate to 
the north, etc , that is, to face this or some 
other specified point of the compass The 
correct way to find one’s bearings by means 
of a map is first to orientate the map, or 
arrange it so that its sides point to the corres- 
ponding lour points ol the compass Land- 
marks can then be readily picked out on the 
map, and one’s position discovered Figura- 
tively, when a person finds his bearings in 
matters of mind or conduct, he is said to 
orient or orientate himself Orientation 
(or i en la' shun, ) means the action of 
orienting or the stale ol bemg oriented 

F, fiom L oneizs (acc -ent~em), pres p ot 
tirlrl to rise Ant n Occident, west adj 
Occidental, wi'sUrn 

onUce (or' i fis), n An opening , a 
mouth , a vent , <i perforation (F orifice, 
ouverture, tiou ) 

Smoke <incl steam issue from the orifice of 
a volcano , bUxKl comes from the orifice of a 
wound The vent ol a pipe is an orifice 

F , from L ifrifuium, tioin Os (gen Jr-w) nioutli, 
ojiemng,yrtc< to make b'iN Mouth, opening, 
vent 

onflaanme (or' i ihim), n The early royal 
banner of h'nuic e , symbol ol high en- 
deavour , blight t>i glorious object (F 
orifiamme ) 

At one tinu‘ kings of 
France bore on theii 
banners the blue hood 
of St Martin , lattT tlu» 
onflamni<‘, then*<l bannei 
of the Abbi‘v of St 
Denis, l>oc*inu‘ tlu* royal 
standard It is said that 
this h«inuei, lasteiie;! to 
<i lanee, was hti nded to 
the king by the ablK)t on 
his ht'tting out to w«ir 
filter still - - al)out the , 
fifteenth (X‘zituzv > the OrffWme 



oiiflamme gave place to the star.cerd 

po^^deled \Mth ffeurs-de-lis . other coanaes 
took place until the blue, white, and red 
tricolour ^whicli, 1*0% ever, %\as entirely un- 
connected with tlie colours of the eailier 
flags-~\\as mtrodaced at the time of the 
French Re\olution 

onganum (o ng' a num), a A genus of 
herbs and shrubs comprising the 
wild marjoram (F origan, marjolaine) 

Wild marjoram, or origan (or' i gan, n ), 
bears dense spikes of reddish flowers It is 
related to those aromatic plants such as sage, 
mint, and th3mie which contain m their 
tissues Strongly-scented oils, and are therefore 
used to spice and savour dishes 

F , from L origanum, Gr or[e)iganoH, as if 
from oros mountam, ganos brightness, joy, pnde 


f 

Onsmal — ^The on^inal B«ll t«!ephone It was first 
used for transmlttliie in 1876 

origin (or' i jm), n That from which 
anything springs or proceeds , source , 
beginning , ancestry , foundation (F 
origins, ongmes, source ) 

Histoiy tells us about the ongm of our 
race, ana a person who can trace back his 
ancestry to some man notable m history 
IS proud of his ongm Crime has its ongm 
in some 3aeldmg to temptation Darwin 
devoted many years of his life to the study 
ot the ongm of species, or the manner m 
which new t3q)es onginate (o nj ' i nat, v t ) 
m the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
The original (o nj ' i nal, adi ) mventor of a 
device is the person who first thought it out , 
an ongmal picture is one that is not a copy , 
an ongmal person is one able to suggest new 
thoughts or invent new devices, but we 
sometimes desenbe an eccentnc person as an 
ongmal The first article of its kind is an 
original (» ) To peruse the work of a 
Fiench wnter m the ongmal, we must be 
able to read the French language People 
who cannot do this must content themselves 
with a translation from the original The 
onginals of many famous pictures well known 
to us by their publishecf reproductions are 
housed in the National Gallery 
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By original sm is meant that tendency to 
sm held to be mhented from Adam, who 
comnutted the original, or first, sin 

The word also means a pattern, or arche- 
tvpe, from which anything is copied 

The quality of being original is originality 
(o nj 1 n&r i ti, « ) Every one of us was 
originally (o nj' i nal h, adv), or in the 
beginning, a \ery small baby An author is 
said to write ongmally if he does not imitate 
others, and shows freshness of thought and 
treatment 

To originate {vi) is to create, or cause to 
begin An mventor is the originator (o nj' 
1 na tor, n ) of the device or process which he 
IS the first to bnng mto being Our laws 
ongmate, or have their ongm, m the Houses 
of Parhament The process of bringing or 
conung into bemg is origination (o n] i na' 
shun, n ) , that which tends, or has the 
power, to create is originative (o nj ' i na tiv, 
adj ) 

O F ortgtne, L ortgd (acc -gtn-em), from orlrl 
to anse, begin Syn Ancestry, beginning, 
commencement, foundation, source 

ormaBal (or i na' zal), adj Of or per- 
taining to the mouth and nose , sounded by 
the nose and mouth n A vowel sounded in 
this way (F nasale ) 

Ftench nasal vowels 
are orinasal, or sounded 
with both the nose and 
mouth passages open 
Many British boys and 
girls at first find correct 
pronunciation of these 
vowels somewhat diffi- 
cult 

L Ss (gen mouth, 

and L L nascUts of the 
nose (L nosus) 

oriole ( 5 r' i 51 ), » A 
bird of the Old World, 
bright yellow with black 
wings , an American 
bird of the genus Ictents 
(F lonot) 

Although called golden 
thrush the orioles are 
rdated to the crow 
family The genus 
Ortohts IS European, 
and the golden onole 
(O ealbula) sometimes visits Cornwall and 
the Solly Ides It is a handsome bird, rare in 
England, but common m South Europe The 
Amencan orioles, such as the Baltimore 
onole, are similarly coloured, and are popu- 
larly called hangbirds, because, like the true 
onoles, they suspend -their nests from the 
branch of a tree 

OF onoh from L aureoltis golden, dim ot 
aureust adj from aurum gold 

Onon (o rl' on), n One of the southern 
groups of stars, represented by the figure of 
a h^ter with hi® bdt and sword (F Onon ) 

According to the Greek legend, Onon, a 
and a great hunter, was olmded for his 


sms, but regained his sight by letting the 
rays of the rising sun fall upon his eyes 
Alter his death he was placed in the heavens 
as a constellation Three very bright stars 
m a row form Orion's belt ), from which 
a second row hangs, making his sword His 
dog was not left behind, for Sinus, the 
bright dog-star, is Onon's hound [n ) 

An Ononid (o ri' o md, n ) is one of the 
group of meteors to be seen in October in 
the constellation of Onon 

orison (or' i zon), n A prayer, or 
supphcation (F oraison ) 

This IS an old-fashioned word, seldom used 
now, and then generally in the plural, as in 
Shakespeare's Hamlet " (m, i), where 

Hamlet says 

Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sms remember'd " 

O F or{e)%son, hrom L drdti 6 (acc -dn^em) 
speech, prayer 

Orleans (or' le anz), n A cloth made 
of cotton and wool , a kind of plum (F 
orlians ) 

The cloth called Orleans has a foundation 
of cotton and a woollen filling , it is used for 
women s dresses 

Louis Philippe, who reigned as king ot 
France from 1830 to 
1848, belonged to that 
branch ot the French 
loyal family descended 
from the Duke of 
Orleans, youngei brother 
of the ill-fated Louis 
XVI, who, like him, was 
executed by the revolu- 
tionaries An adherent 
of this branch was 
, called an Orleanist (or' 
le an 1st, n ) 

Named after Orleans, a 
city of France 

orlop (6r' lop), n 
The lowest deck m a 
ship with three or more 
dec^s (F /aiMT pont ) 
Beneath the orlop deck 
on a large ship may 
be a lower orlop, above 
the hold of the vessel 
Above the orlop are 
situated the Hwcen 
decks, lower deck, and main dock, with the 
several upper decks 

Formerly overtop , of Dutch origin Dutch 
overloop deck of a ship, from over o\or, loo pen 
to run 

ormer (6r' mer), » The sca-car, especi- 
ally Hai%ot%s tviberculaia, an edible univalve 
mollusc (F hahoUde, ormier ) 

This shell-fish has a beautifully coloured 
ear-shaped shell, with a row of holes It is 
used for food in the Channel Islands, and 
IS said to have a very delicate iiavour, like 
that of a veal cutlet 

Chaxmel Islands F orm{i)er =■ oretlle ds niert 
from L cMrts marts oar of the sea. 



Onole. — The selden enele, a handsome Enure- 
pean bird whieh sometunes Twitn Cornwall and 
the SdUr Isl^ 
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ormolu (or' mo loo), n Formerly ground 
gold leaf made into a pigment , now a gold- 
coloured alloy of copper, zinc, and tin , 
articles fashioned of, or decorated with, this 
(F onnoulu, or mouLu ) 

French cabmet-makers of the eighteenth 
century were famous for furniture embellished 
with mountmgs of ormolu The ornaments 
were cast and then chiselled Gilded copper, 
brass, or composition is also culled ormolu 
F or moult* ground gold, from or gold, moulu, 
p p of moudre to gnnd 

Ormuzd (or' muzd), n The supreme 
good Spirit in the ancient Persian religion 
called Zoroastrianism (F Omiazd) 

Onnuzd was represented by fire and hght 
He was m perpetual conflict with Ahnman, 
the spirit of evil, but according to Zoroas- 
tnan m 5 rfchology goodness was to triumph in 
the end 

Pers Ahura-magda the wise lord 
omameiit (6r' na ment), n That which 
adorns , a decoration , any jiossession or 
attnbute which is a source of honour or 
credit vt To add beauty to , to adorn , to 
embellish (F omement, emhelhs^cment , 
omeTt parer, cmheUtr ) 

A man of whom a nation is justly proud is 
an ornament, or credit, to that nation Nelson 
was an ornament to Britain, Lincoln *in 
ornament to the United States A boy who 
wins honour is an ornament to hib class In 
the Praj^er Book, just before the Order for 
Mormng Prayer, is a short instruction, called 
the Ornaments Rubric It refers to the use 
of ornaments or decorations on the altar, and 
to the vestments worn by the clergy, 

Growing flowers may ornament our win- 
dows, and cut flowers serve as ornaments to 
our tables Rings, bangles, and trinkets are 
ornaments , so are the pictures, vases, or 
statuary with which we cmlwsllish our rooms 
, Every culture has its charactcnstic type 
of ornament, or style of decorative cmlndlisn- 
liient, be it Byzantine, Roman, Greek, Arab, 
Saxon, or Celtic l^nmitive man omamente<l 
his weapons with a crude and simple soncH 
of nicks or notches , lus womenfolk aocoralcd 
themselves with ornaments of shells and 
beads , many races to-day tattoo their 
skm in ornamental (dr nk ment' tl, adf ) 
patterns 

Some styles of Gothic architecture are 
distmguishcd by omamentalism (br na mont' 
izm, n ), which is the practice of making 
architectural features highly ornamental or 
decorative Tn French Gothic the oma- 
mentation (6r nil mOn til' shfln, ».) is more 
elaborate than in the style sc^en in our own 
cathedrals and churches An omamentahst 
(or na ment' A1 ist, » ) is ono who studies 
the art of decorating, In music om<uncnts 
or graces are notes or groujis of notes added 
to embellish a melody; examples are the 
atwggio, shake, trill, and turn. 

Vases and statuettes are used ornamentally 
(or nk ment' al h, advJ), that is, as ornaments. 
Anything which ornaments may bo called an 
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Omamenl — Both the fiohn end the chain that 
the woman m putUnir on are ornamento, and ther 
ornament her 

ornamentation An omamenter (or' ntX ment 
or, n ) IS one who adoins, or decorates <iny- 
thing in any way 

MK and O F ornemenl, from L otndmenium, 
fiom ormlre to adorn Syn « AdoTiiuunt, 
( inbeUmhmcnt v Beautify, docoi «iic , cml>clhsh 
Ant V Diflfiguie, mar, spoil 

ornate (ornat'),ar^ Richly oriiamcMi ted , 
highly finished ; llond (h' 
dc parement^ reoherM) 

The word is used chudly of cUvoi.ition, as 
of rooms, or furniture, but an elaborate 
literary style is callcsl ornate Judged by 
our present standard some of the uimitun* of 
the last century w<is too ornately (or ziat' li, 
(uiv ) ombellislied, and its omateness (6r nlit' 
nf^s, n ) docs not conform with our simpler 
tastes of to-day. 

J. pp of orndre to adorn bVN • 

Adorned, cmbeuishcd, florid. Ant i^lain, 
unpretentious 

oraithL-. Prc'fix mesuiing rehitnig to 
birtls AnotluT form is omitho- (K. ornith- 
amiiho - ) 

Some fossil h/ards have ornithic (or nith' 
ik, adj ) or hirdhke charatt eristics, in other 
words, th<>sc reptiU^s arc ormthoid (oi' m 
tlioid, adj ), or somewhat like binls in 
.struct im‘ '1 he branch of /oology which <Ieals 
with birds generally is nanusi ornithology 
(6r ni thol' o ji, n ) A very fine ornithological 
(dr ni tho loj' ik &1, aUi ) eolh^idion is to be 
seen in the Natural History Mustmin, 
Jbondon, where are display<*d rei>r<‘sent,itive 
specimens with their eggs, many being 
exhibited in sunotnuiings wlnoh sinudiiti 
those of nature Such a collection is oi 

I n . 
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iiitcrest not only to the ornithologist (or ni 
thol' o 31st, n), or person who studies 
ornithology, but to every nature lover 
The ancients believed in ornithomancy (or 
ni' tho m^Ln si, n), the ajrt of foretelling events 
liom the flight of birds . omithoscopy (or ni 
thos' ko pi, n ) meant the observing of birds 
lor this purpose Some very old omitho- 
mantle (or m tho ma.n' tik, adj ) superstitions 
still survive in places, as those about magpies 
The omithorhynchus (or ni tho rmg' kus, n ), 
or duck-billed plat3^us, is found only m 
Australia and Tasmania It is a mammal, 
with a body somewhat like that of a mole — 
but much larger — and has a bill like that of a 
duck, and webbed feet See under duck [1] 
Combining form of Gr ornis (acc ornfMt-a) 
bird See erne OrntthoY'hy^ichu.s is so called 
because its snout or bill (Gr rhyngkhos) is like a 
duck’s , platypus (Gr plaiypous) mcajis flat- 
footed 

omitliopter (or ni thop ' ter) , n A flying- 
machinc designed to support and propel 
itself by movements of wings, like a bird 
A practical man-carrying omithopter has 
not yet been constructed, although models 
have flown successfully 

Modern word coined from Gr or ms (gen 
orntth-Qs) and pteron wmg 

orography (o rog' ra fi), w The scientific 
study of mountains aud mountain systems 
(F orographte ) 

Orography is a branch of physical geo- 
graphy which deals with the geological 
formation and surface structure of the 
earth, its mountain systems, and their 
formation and relation to one another 

An orographic (or o grSi' ik, ad^ ) or 
orographi(^ (or o gmf ' ik al, adj ) map of any 
region has the mountains very dilstmctly 
marked on xt Orology (o roF 6 ji, « ) is another 
term for orography, and orological (or o loj' 
ik al, adj ) means the same as orographical 
An expert in orology is called an orologist 
(o ToV o ]ist, n ) An orometer (o rom' e 
ter, w ) IS an mstrument for measuring 
heights, consisting of an aneroid barometer 
with the dial graduated to show the heights 
corresponding to different air-pressures 
Gr oros mountain, and ’■graphia suflix denoting 
science, description from graphein to write 

oroide (or' o id) This is another form 
of oreide See oreide 

orology (6 rol' o 31) For this word and 
orometer see under orography 

orotund ( 5 r ' 5 ttind), dzd; Characterized 
by fullness, resonance, ana clearness , nch 
and musicsd , pompous , pretentious (F 
sonore, diclamatoive, ampoutd ) 

When the voice of a public speaker, or a 
soloist, is full and mellow it may be called 
orotund , figuratively, the word is used of 
that which is pompous, over-dignified, and 
magniloquent 

L 5s (^n 5y^) mouth, roiundus round, 

smooth, polished (from L ore rotundo htorally 
with round mouth) 


orphnn (or' fan), n A child or minor 
who has lost one or both parents adi Bereft 
of a parent, or parents (F orphehn ) 
Although we generally mean by an orphan 
one who has lost both parents, it is possible 
to describe a child as orphaned (or' fand, adj ) 
if cither father or mother is dead This 
unfortunate condition is called orphanhood 
(or' fan hud, n ) or orphanage (or' fan a3, n), 
but orphanage is usually the name given to 
a home for orphan children 

To berca\e a child of a parent is to 
orphanize (or' fan iz, v t) it The World 
War (1914-1S) orphanized untold numbers, 
and the care of those unfortunate httle 
ones IS regarded by the nations concerned 
as a sacred duty 

L orphanus, Gr orphanos, akin to L orbus 
bereft (of parents or children especially) 



Orphieaa (or f6' an), adj Pertaining to 
Orpheus, a Greek poet and musician of 
legend, or his music , melodious (F 
orphtque, harmomeitx ) 

Accordmg to the ancient Greek legend, the 
music of (Jxpheus was so cnchantmg that 
animals and even rocks and trees followed 
the sound of his lyre , hence, very melodious 
music IS described as Orphean One of the 
constellations is named after the lyre of 
Oi^eus 

Orpheus was also the legendary founder 
of a religious sect which came into notice 
m the sixth century b c Its doctrines, 
called Orphism (or' fizm, n ), wcie connected 
with the worship of Bacchus Orphic (or 
fik, adj ) means relating to this cult, and, 
figuratively, is applied to anything of an 
oracular or mysterious nature 
L Orpheus aa3 , frqm Gr Orpheus, and sufh’K 
•an 
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oxphrey (or' fra , or' fn), « A band of 
gold or other rich embroidery on a church 
vestment (F orfroi) 

OF orfrets, from LL aurtphrygium, from 
aurum gold, Phrygtum Phrygian The Phry- 
gians were famous for embroidenng in gold 
orplment (or'pi ment),« A natural lemon- 
yellow tnsulphide of arsenic (F orpiment ) 
Orpiment is sometimes called king's 
yellow," and is found m a natural state in 
Hungary Formerly it was much used as a 
pigment and in calico printing, but is not 
much used now, except in the East Tanners 
sometimes employ it to 
remove hair from skms 
F , from L aur%p%ginc 7 ttHm 
pigment of gold 

orpine (or' pin), n A 
plant of the stonecrop family 
\Sddum tfilepJnum) Another 
spelling is orpm (or' pm) 

This fleshy-leaved plant 
has a tuberous root, and 
tufts of white or purplish 
flowers The flowers of the 
Amencan orpine (Scdum 
Ulaphioides), a related species, 
are pink. 

Shortened form of orpynunt 
A species of stonecrop has 
3rellow blossoms Sc 6 orpiment 
Orpington (or'pmgton), 
n A variety of domestic fowl 
The Orpington is a good 
layer,, a good sitter and 
m .exc^ent table-bird It gets its name 

smgle-combctl 

black fowl by Wilham Cook, of Orpington, 
Kent, in 1886 Other Varieties are the buif, 
white, spalled, and blue Orpingtons 

^ machine used to 
d^onrtrate the motions of the planets and 

system (F 

A Cumberland man, George 
Graham, the famous clock- 
maker (1673-1751), was the 
inventor of the orrery, and 
the machine was named out of 
compliment to Charles Royle, 
me fourth Karl of Orrery 
Ih the orrery a numlwr of 
balls on the ends of ro<is 
are dnven through gearing, 
and revolve on their own 
axes while descnbing orbite 
^ central ball represent- 
** ^ machine 
of this kmd was also called a 
planetanum 

frf 2s name given to any one 

of toee species of ms (F. ms ) ^ 

iris— Ins 

W and'/, called 

by this name, the underground stems being 



pmrr — Th# orrery i« UMd to 
domoiutnKlo tho moHoat of 
hoATOiily bodlo*. 
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known as orns-root (n ) This is sometimes 
used m medicine, and is ground to make 
orris-powder (« ), which has a scent very 
much like that of violets, and is used in 
making tooth powder and the cosmetic 
called violet powder 

A conuption of tris rainbow, al«>o a genus 
of plants 

ort (ort), n A fragment , a scrap (F. 
rebt 4 t, ddbAs ^ 

This word is chiefly found in the plural, 
m the sense of odds and ends, but in 
Shakespeare's " Timon of 
Athens " (iv, 3), a thief, 
commg to rob the ruined 
Timon, speaks of " some 
slender ort of his icmaindcr '* 
The thief IS refemng to the 
^supposed store of gold that 
Timon IS thought to have 
hidden when ho became an 
outcast 

ME ort ( = or-aet), pcrhiips 
from A -S or- out (what 
IS left over) ria^t to < at , < p 
M Dutch oor(a)fis. Low G ort, 
Oftch icminants ot food See 
ordeal 

ortho-. A piefix mctin- 
ing correct* right, rcguLir, 
stiaight, or upright (F. 
ortho- ) 

In making comparison 1 h‘- 
tweon the skull-fonnation o£ 
different rcicoh of mankind, 
the name orthoc^halxc (or those fill 'ik, adj ) is 
.ipphetl to a skull the width of which is 
from about throe-fourths to Join -fifths of its 
length Such a skull is intermediate bctwwn 
those cUussed as brachycephahe and dolicho- 
cephalic 

One kind of sensitive plate used in photo- 
graphy IS called orthochromatic (6r tho 
kro mat' ik, adj ), because it 
records the relative values of 
coloured objects with 
rorroctnoss Tho ortUnary 
plate IS more sensitive to the 
blue rays of the spt^ctruni, 
and less sensitive to the re<i, 
yellow an<l green, but in tlie 
orthochromatic plate these 
defects are correcttsl to a 
varying extent 
I*otash feldspar, or ortho- 
clase (dr' tho klUs, ?» ), is the 
commoner iorm of feldsoitr 
typical of (jiiartz and g^^lnltt^ 
Ck>mbining form of <»r orthos 
straight, conect. 
orthodox (dr' tho doks), adj. Holding 
nght or accepted beliefs, sigreeing with 
ao^pted teachings; sound in views, not 
hotcrcidox , approved ; accepted , <'ou\ en- 
tional (F, orthodoxe ) 

This word is used prim.inly of sound and 
accepted lieliefs on faith and rehgicm To a 


Bruuh Kuktum (Saturnl HiHoru) 
prmiUton — Tlw yiviety of aomostie 
fowl known •• tko black Orpington 


ORTHOPTERA 


Chiistian one who denies the divinity of 
Chnst IS not orthodox, but heterodox Views 
on morals or conduct which agree with the 
current and approved standards are orthodox 
We can speak, too, of the orthodox way of 
playing cricket or golf 

C 3 ne who speaks, beheves, and acts in an 
orthodox way or does so orthodoxly (or'tho 
doks li, adv ) Accepted beliefs, such as 
those on which the Christian Churches are 
agreed in general, make up what we call 
orthodoxy (or' tho dok si, m ), but to each 
lehgious sect or creed orthodoxy represents 
its own special tenets 

Tho Orthodox Church (n ) is the short name 
of the Holy Orthodox Cathohe Apostolic 
Eastern Church It is often called the 
Greek Church, although nowadays the Greeks 
only form a part of it, and they alone use the 
Greek language in their services The 
Orthodox Church is made up of some dozen 
self-governing Churches, such as those of 
Greece, Russia, Rumania, Serbia, etc , most 
of which are led by a patriarch 

In many points the rehgious teaching of the 
Orthodox Church resembles that of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but there was a 
dispute over the wording of the creed m 
1054, and since then the two Churches have 
been separate 

L orthodoxuSt Gr orthodoxos, from orthos 
[see ortho-), doxa opimon Syn Accepted, con- 
\ entional, sound Ant Heterodox, unorthodox, 
unsound 

ortho^y (dr" tho 6 pi , dr th6' e pi), n 
Correct speech or pronunciation , the branch 
of grammar dealing with this (F orthologiot 
phondtique ) 

> The spelling given m brackets after each 
entry m this dictionary is a grade to 
orthoepy — ^that is, to the correct of 

soundmg, or prononncing, the words These 
pronunciations have beSa provided by an 
ortho^pist (dr' thd e pist , or thd' e pist, n ), 
one versed m phonolo^ and orthoepic (ortho 
ep' ik, adj ) standards, or those relating to 
correct pronunciation 
Gr ovthoepeia from oythos [see ortho-), epos word 
orthogxiatlioua (or thog^ na thus), ad{i 
In craniometry, straight-jawed 

When scientists deal with the different types 
of skull formation, a type in which the jaws 
are straight, with httle forward projection, 
as described as orthognathous The quality 
of being orthognathous is orthognathism 
(dr thog^nd. thizm, n ) 

Gr orthos {see ortho-), Si.nd. gnathos jaw, E adj 
sufi&x -ous Ant Prognathous 

ortlxograpliy (or thog' ra fi), « Correct 
spelling , that part of grammar which 
treats of letters and sounds, the art of 
drawing objects in accurate projection (F 
orihographe) 

The symbols called letters were mvented 
to represent sounds (see pages vn to xx) The 
orihographer (or thog' ri f6r, n ) or ortho- 
graphist (6r thog' lA fist. « ), as one who 
studies orthography is called, will tell us that 


there are not enough letters to represent all 
sounds For example, in English we use 
forty-two sounds in speaking, and have only 
twenty-six letters with which to express them 
Then, too, pronunciation has changed with 
time, while the development of prmting has 
tended to fix the way in which words were 
spelt, so that some modem spellmgs do not 
truly represent the sounds of the words Thus 
it comes about that the word through is 
orthographic (or tho gr&f' ik, adj ), or 
orthographical (or tho grM' ik al, adj ), that 
is, spelt correctly, though it might be more 
convenient were it spelt "thru," as in the 
USA Orthographically (dr tho gr 5 ,f ' ik al 
h, adv ), however, or according to the rules 
of correct spelling, the latter form would be 
wrong 

In drawing, an orthographic projection 
[n ) IS one such as that used m map drawmg, 
■t±ie eye being supposed to be at an infinite 
distance 

O F oriographte, L and Gr orthographta, 
from Gr orthos (see ortho-) and -graphta, suffix 
denoting science, description, from grapkein to 
write 

ortlLopaedy (dr' tho pS di), n The treat- 
ment of deformities, especially in children 
Orthopaedics (or tho pe' diks, n ) has the same 
meaning (F orthopddte ) 

The branch of surgery which has to do 
with the treatment of diseases and deformities 
of the jomts is called orthopaedy It is con- 
concemed mainly with children, since the 
orthopaedist (or tho pe' dist, n ) must com- 
mence the treatment early, before the bones 
become set and developed, if his orthopaedic 
) work is to achieve the fullest success 
From Gr orthos (see ortho-) and paidton child, 
or perhaps paxdexa training, rearing 



Ortkoptera — K leaf inacet, a meoaber of one of 
the families eompnaad in the Orthoptera. 


Orthoptera (dr thop' t6r a), n pi An 
order of insects witli usually straight and 
narrow fore-wings (F orthopthres ) 

The Orthoptera compnse seven families of 
insects, mcludmg those of the earwigs, cock- 
roaches, crickets, and grasshoppers Orthop- 
terous (or thop' ter us, adj ) or orthopteral 
(or thop' ter al, adj ) insccm are so called 
because the tough forc-wings are usually 
straight, the thin membranous hind-wmgs 
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heme folded fan-wise beneath them when not 
m use Among foreign orthopterans (or thop" 
ter ans or orthopteran (or thop' ter 

an adf) insects are the mantis and locusts 
Prom Or oriAos (sff^ ortho-) and p/ero?i wmg 
ortolan (or' to Ian), n A bird of the 
buntmg family, Embertza hortvlana, famed 
for Its delicate flavour (F ortolan ) 

The ortolan, or ortolan bunting, is a 
native of Europe and west Asia Its jilumage 
IS reddish-brown, marked with black above, 
yellow on the throat, and greenish on head 
and breast The ortolan is sometimes seen 
m England in the summer The so-called 
EngliS ortolan is the whcalear, and several 
American birds, mcludmg the bobolink, are 
desenbed as ortolans The bird is regarded 
as a delicacy on the Continent 
OF hortolan (F oriolan), Ital oviolano 
gardener, also bunting, I- horiulantis gardener, 
S:om hortulus dim of hortu^ garden The bird 
IS so called because it is fond of gardens 
, orjx. (or' iks), n A genus of African and 
Arabian antelopes, both sexes of which have 
long, nearly straight horns 
Of the five species of oryx, till of %vhich 
have long and bushy tails, the Ix^st known 
IS the beisa oryx {Oryx hcisa), of Abyssiiii.i. 
eastern Ainca, and the Eetl Sea borders 
By some this animal is supposed to have 
given nse to the fable of the unicorn, 
the two straight horns appt'anng as one 
when viewed m profile Others hold that it 
IS the leucoryx or white oryx {O hucoryx), 
which figures as the unicorn on ancient 
monuments Two other si>ccu‘s are the 
gemsbok of South Africa and the Arabian 
oryx 

L , from Gr oryx pickaxe, a kind of gassellc, so 
called from its straight and pomtetl horns 
Oiyza (6 ri' za), « A tropical genus of 
grasses compnsing the rico-plant (F. oryza,) 
Rice (Oryza sativd) which is largely a 
marsh plant, is largely cultivated m CUnna, 
Japan, India, Fgjnpt, Siam, an<l the United 
States, and fumSfefe the chief foodstuff for 
one-thixd of the inhabitants of 
the world. 

L , Gr oryza nco 
OB (os), n In anatomy, a 
bone pi ossa (os' a) (F os ) 

L os hone 

Oscaai (os' kt\n), adj. Of or 
relating to one of the v<*ry 
ancient races of south Italy, or 
their language «. A memlH»r of 
this race , the Oscan Linguage, 

(F Osgue, optgue ) 

This IS the name which both 
Greeks and Homans gave to an 
ancient people formerly living m 
the southern part of the penin- 
sula Among other racc*s that 
dwelt there were the JlJruttians, 

Lucanians, and Hamnites C^jcan, 
the language of the Oscans, was 
akm to Latin. 

I- Oscus, for 


oscillate (os' i lat), v t To swing to and 
fro , to vibrate , to vary , to vacillate , to 
waver (F osctller, balancer ) 

Every swing of a pendulum as it oscillates 
occupies the same length of time, while the 
length of the pendulum remains the same 
Each reversal of electric current m a con- 
ductor is an oscillation (os i la' shun, 7t ), and 
this may ho demonstrated by passing the 
current through a galvanometer, the needle 
ol which will oscillate, or swing, in diftercnt 
directions as the current is reveised A 
ixirson who cannot make up his mind is 
sometimes said to oscillate between two 
opinions A tram running at high spc»cd is 
in a state of oscillation as it sways from side 
to side 

Electric current that changes direction very 
rapidly is oscillatory (os' i la to n, adj ) In 
wireless telegraphy such a current is producwl 
by a device named an oscillator (os' i la lor, n ) 
By means of a d<wice called an oscillograph 
(os' 1 lo gnlf, n ), the changes of current in a 
con<luctor are shown as wavy linos of light 
on a scieen A reconl of sue h lines made by 
]>hotogr«iphy is an oscillogram (os' i lo gram, 
n) 

An oscillometer (os i lom ' e ter, n ) is an 
instrument used for nie«ihurmg lh(‘ extent 
and frequency of the roll of a ship at sea 
Much annoyance is given to hsteruTs of 
broadcfisting by peopU^ who operate valve 
n*ceiving w*ts unskilfully, and cause the set 
to oscillate, that is, to omit osiullat ions, as if 
it were *i transmitting set. An oscillating sc^t 
produces screeches and howls that interfiTo 
jprcatly with the pleasure of n<"ighlx)uring 
listeners 

I- oscillatus, p]> of osciHure to swing, fit>ia 
osrtllunt a swing Syn Muetii.c<e, sway, 
swing, vacillate, w.iver 

osculate (as' ku lilt), vJ To kiss , in 
mathcmiatics, to touch at three or inon» 
points »/.i I'o come tc>gc^ihor ; to coim^ into 
dose contact ; in mathematics, to touch , 
in natural history, to come into ci intact 



Ovoulatioa.— A llttl* boy c«u«ht In tli« met of ooottUtvon, wluc-h •« 
aaothor name for k>Mln« 
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through common characteristics or to be 
connected through an intermediate genus 
or species (F haiset , set }ey, toucher de pris ^ 
s entretouche/ ) 

This word is seldom used except m a 
scientific or mathematical sense 

Used jocularly or affectedly, osculation 
(os ku la' shun, n ) may mean the action of 
kissing In geometry, it means the contact 
of a given curve with another havmg the 
same curvature, or the fact of two curves 
touching at three or more pomts 

In natural history two species or genera 
that have common characters, or a type 
intermediate between two others, are said 
to be osculant (os' ku lant, adj ) Kissmg 
might be described jocularly as an oscu- 
latory (os' ku IS. to n, adj ) process In 
mathematics, osculatory curves are those 
which osculate or have pomts of contact with 
each other An osculatory (« ) is a picture of 
Chnst or the Virgin Mary, which m olden 
times was kissed by the pnest and the con- 
gregation during Mass after the consecration 
of the elements 

L osculSiuSf p p of osculdrl to kiss, from 
osculum little mouth, kiss 



Ommr — ^Workers p««Uns the lone and lender shoeta 
of the oner for eriokerwwork. 


osier ( 5 ' zhi er , 5 ' zyerj, n A willow used 
m wicker-work (F osterj 

The common osier {ScUix vimtncdts) is 
found in wet, alluvial ground m Britain and in 
many other parts of Europe and m northern 
Asia It may grow as a shrub or a tree When 
cultivated for basket making, the trunk is 
usually kept cut close to the ground, m order 
to produce each year a crop of long, slender 
shoots 

The purple osier {Sahx purpurea) never 
becomes a tree , its twigs are more phant 
than those of the common osier and are used 
for the finer kinds of basket work 

Osiers are cultivated in close rows on the 
banks of nvers Such a plantation is called 
an osier-bed (» ), or osier-holt (« ) Within 
two years of plantmg they come mto bearing, 
and contmue productive for nearly twenty 
years The shoots are cut m the early sprmg 
and. after drying, the bark is removed. 


leaving the white shoots ready for the 
market 

F , probably akin to L L ausSria, dsdrta 
willow-bed , cp Gr otsya a kind of willow 

OszxianlL (os mfin' h), adj Of or relating 
to the family or dynasty founded by Osman 
I , Ottoman n A Turk of the family or 
tnbe of Osman I , an Ottoman , any 
Turkish subject of the Sultan (F ottoman, 
Osmanli, Ottoman, Turc ) 

Osman or Othman I (died 1326) is re- 
garded as the founder of the Osmanh or 
Turkish Empire He took the title of Sultan 
in 1299, after a career of conquest m Asia 
Minor His descendants, known as the 
Ottoman Turks, crossed mto Europe, con- 
quered Constantinople in i4y, and estab- 
lished the Ottoman power in Europe Later 
any subject of the Sultan of Turkey was called 
an Osmanh or Ottoman 

osnolum (os' mi um , oz' mi um), n A 
metal which occurs usually in association 
with platmum (F o$m%um ) 

When osmium is separated from the alloy 
in which it IS found, it appears as either a 
black powder or m hard blue cr3Tstals It is 
the hardest substance known and the least 
fusible of all the metals It received its name 
from the disagreeable quahties of one of its 
oxides, which, when heated, gives off an 
aend vapour, that may cause partial or 
total blindness 

In combination with indium, osmium is 
used for coating the tips of fountam-pen nibs 
A substance containing osmium is either 
oszmc (os' mik , oz' mik, adj ), or osmious 
(os' mi us , 02' mi us, adj ), according to the 
amount of osmium present A salt of osmious 
acid IS an osmite (os' mit , oz' mil, n ) 

Gr osme smell, akin io o''e%n, from root od- 
as in L odor, E odour 

osznoee (o^' mds , oz' mos), n The 
tendency to mix possessed by different 
liquids and gases, when separated by a 
porous membrane Another form is osmosis 
(os m6' sis . oz mo' sis) (F osmose ) 

The occurrence of osmose was first noticed 
by a scientist who put a vessel, filled with 
alcohol and closed oy a piece of bladder, 
inside a larger vessel filled with water 
The bladder was almost burst by the quick 
entry of the water When the position of 
the two liquids was reversed, the alcohol 
penetrated the bladder with almost equal 
force It was therefore clear that osmose 
depended on the position and not on the 
nature of the liquids 

The interfusion of liquids in this way 
IS now said to be due to osmotic (os mot' ik , 
oz mot' ik, adj ) pressure We have learnt 
from it a great deal of what happens to 
water and other hquids m animal and plant 
cells Observation has shown that these 
liquids act osmotically (os mot' ik a! li , 
oz mot' ik al h, adv ) The osmotic pressure 
of any hqmd can be measured by an 
osmometer (os monci' ter , 02 mom 'e ter, n ) 
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and registered by an osmograph (os' mo 
prSJ oz' mo grS.T, n ) 

® Gr' osfnos push, impulse, trom dihczn to push 
Osmund (oz' mund r os' mund), « The 
royal, flowering, or king tern (F osmoti^e ) 
This large and handsome tern, winch 
belongs to the genus Osmumia, is found in 
most temperate and tropical regions It is 
not common m England, although tound 
here in some bogs and marshy woods 
It has a large, massive root and smooth, 
doubly-pinnaie fronds, varying m height 
from two to ten feet The sporc-cascs 
look something like flowers 
osprey (os' prS.), n A fish-lovmg bird of 
prey {Pandton haliaiius) orfyau ) 

Under such names 
as sea-eagle, sea 
hawk and Ashing 
eagle, this bird is 
known nearly all ovei 
the world In the 
autumn it occasionally 
visits Bntish shores 
A few remain m the 
north of Scotland 
throughout the year 
It IS a conspicuously 
marked bird, about 
two feet in lon^h, 
with a wmg-spreaa of 
more than four feet 
The back and wings 
are brown, tinged with 
purple , the under 
parts are white with 
brown spots across 
the breast 

Unlike most birds of 
prey, ospreys sonie- 
umes hve together in 
cobmes It seldom 

on other birds, but live** mostly on 
In Scotland, in the days of falconry. 
It was trained and used to catch river fish 
The plume taken from the breast of the 
^pret m the nesting season and used us an 
ornament for women's hate and head-dresses 
18 wrongly called an osprey 
Probably from assumed O I*', osjraie (h , Qyjfraiv) 


to confusion with spray* 
osseous (os' i us), adj* Of or of the nature 
of bone , bony , hardened like lame , 
containmg fossil bones (F. osseux) 

The osseous tissue of our liochos is tmilt 
up by the food we eat Some fishes have 
no osseous system, cartilage taking the place 
of bone in their structure. 

A great deal of our knowledge of the habits 
of prehistoric man has been gained from 
oesnerous (6 sif ' 6r As, adu)^ or osseous, caves, 
IS, caves containmg the remains of 
hum^ skeletons, buned tnero long ago by a 
land^de or earthquake., Many primitive 
peoples burled the tiones of their deatl in 
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pits and undergiouiid vaults A locoptatle 
for bones or a dejxjsit ot fossil bones is called 
an ossuary (os' xi a n, w ) 

Ihe |olly-like I issue that is present in 
Ixine IS known to scientists as ossein (os'e in, 
n ) Any small bone, as, for ox.vinpU , 
one of the tin\ boiu»s of the toot oi haiicl, 
IS called an osselet (os' e let, n ) or an ossicle 
(os' ikl, n ) liie internal boiu* ot some 
mollusc-® has also been givon tlu- name 
osselet An anmuil that feeds <m bones is 
said to lie ossxvorous (o siv' o nis. adh)* 
Certain fo<xis are ossific (o sif' ik, 

OI Ixine-forming Young cfnkiien notsf a 
milk diet Ixicausc the calcium salts coutaine<i 
m milk arc an aid to ossiflcatxon (os i fi 

shfln, w ), or Imne for- 
mation out 4ige tends 
to ossify (os' I fl, f ) 
or harden our ai tent's. 
In a liguiative Msise, 
our feelings alst> ossify 
(fM.) as we glow oldei. 
that K \vc iH'ctmie 
less sensit i\ e to outside 
unprt'ssioiis 

I,, iroiii is 

ig<‘n ojfsisl IxMie 

Ossianic (os i an' 
ik),wf/;. Relating tothc 
lush hi'io, Ossitin 
(h esv2<o/n/wc ) 

Ossian IS iKiu'ved 
to have Uvn a waiiior 
baxd, a uuunbei td a 
band <»f luTots known 
varitnislv as tlie 
beinne, huinn tn 
heiuans I he end of 
his hie is sup|X>sed to 
h.ive been spent in the 
buittish Uighlands, 
where ho fled after a ^vcrc defeat in a d. 

ifo iH the hero of a numlier of legends 
fiallads and storu»H written in the Middle 
Ages relate how he long ye.irs ux 

fairyland, returning at kiat, a mad olil man, 
to lie buried by St. Patrick on the tup of a 
mountain In Ulster 

From 1700-05 a Scot, Jsm«*H NKuphersoxi, 
pubhslKsl vohiniuH of ixieniH piofessing 
to lx* translations of old (Viehc inanustiipts 
fliscovertsl in the Highlands Thc*se. he 
ehiimecl. were the j^Hieins of (Ksuiii written 
while in exile Tins Ossianic hteialnre is 
<ioubtles.s basisl on tiadition an<l is a valuable 
collection of the okl (taelie U*g<*nil« 

(•aehc ChstH Uttinued. 

OMiirag« (os' t frflg), The hah-fiawk 
or osprey. iSet osprey. 

OMity (os' i fl), vJ* and 1. To turn Into 
bone; to harden. ciHseous, 

osteastibXe (os ten^ sibl), aiif* Put 
forward to conceal the reality , pudessisl 
pretended. (F, apparent, pnltemlu.) 

A foreign spy may coiue.d his leat 
aotivitios under the osteiisibh' ou upation 
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OSTEO- 


OSTIJER 


of a commercial traveller His ostensible 
or pretended purpose is to sell goods 
Ostensibly (os ten' sib li, adv ), or seemingly, 
he IS carrying on a legitimate business, 
but this IS only a mask 

In mathematics a demonstration that 
plainly shows the truth of a proposition 
IS said to be an ostensive (os ten' siv, ad^ ) 
demonstration In logic, a general con- 
clusion IS ostensive if its acceptance involves 
the acceptance of the proposition to be 
proved The word ostensive^ (os ten' siv h, 
adv ), meanmg m an ostensive manner, 
is used pnncipally by logicians and 
mathematicians 

The glass or crystal vessel m which the 
Host is presented tor the veneration of the 
faithful in the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament and on other occasions is called 
the ostensoiy (os ten' so n, is ) or monstrance 
This act of presentation is called ostension 
(os ten' shun) 

Showy di^lay of any kmd is ostentation 
os ten ta'^ shun, u ) An ostentatious 
os ten tS' shus, adj ) person is one fond of 
showing off or paraomg his possessions or 
wealth He hves ostentatiously (os ten ta' 
shus h, adv ), that is, in a manner that shows 
fondness for display All his domgs are 
marked by ostentatiousness (os ten ta' 
shus nes, « ), which is the quahty of being 
too conspicuous 

L L ostsnsibilis, from osiensus, p p of osUh- 
ders to show, from obs- (old form of ob) before, 
Undere to stretch Syn Alleged, avowed, 
presumable, pretended Ant Actual, genuine, 
real 

osteo-. A preffx meaning of or relatmg 
to bones, derived from Gr osteon, bone and 
used m forming many scientific words 
relatmg to bones and diseases of bones 
(F osieo~) 

The brsmch of anatomy that deals with 
the nature, structure, and function of bones 
m the body of man and the lower animals is 
osteology (os te ol' o ji, « ) An osteologist 
(os t6 ol' o jist, 11 ) IS a person who studies. 


oi one who has a wide knowledge ,of 
osteology A book may be said to be 
osteological (os te 6 lo]' ik al, adj ) or 
osteologic (os te o loj' ik, ) if it is a 
scientific study of bones A book that 
describes the changes that take place m 
bone tissue both during natural growth and 
in disease is called an osteography (os te og' 
ra fi. « ) ® 

The cells that are the active agents of 
growth m bone are called osteoblasts 
(os' te 6 bl&sts, n pi ) These are specially 
active in repairing a broken bone Other 
cells that hmder bone growth and are there- 
fore bone destroyers are called osteoclasts 
(os' te 6 klSsts, npl) 

A disease, due to the absence of hme and 
other earth salts in the system, which results 
m soft and misshapen bones, is called 
osteomalacia (os te o ma la' shi a, « ) 
Sometimes a bone is fractured mtentionaJly 
by a surgeon, in order to euro a deformity 
of growth by resetting it in the right way 
Such an operation is called osteoclasis 
(os t6 o kia' SIS, n ) Osteoplasty (os' te o 
pias ti, u ) IS an operation in which a piece 
of bone and its surroundmg membranes 
are transferred to another part of the 
body An osteoplastic (os tc o pias' tik, 
adj ) operation is one in which the Toss of or 
injury to, a bone is thus remedied 

Any disease or deformity of the bones 
can be spoken of as osteopathy (os te op' 
A thi, n ) To-day, osteopathy usuajfy 
means the cure of a bone disease or the 
correction of a deformity by the manipula- 
tion of the adjacent nerves and bloodvessels 
An osteopath (os' te o pfith, » ) is a person 
who practises osteopathy or osteopathic 
(os te o path' ik, adj ) surgery 
ostler (os' ler), n A man who looks 
after horses at an mn*, a stableman (F 
gargon d*4cur%e ) 

The same as hostler 0 ho*iteher, from 
L L kospttdUdnus inn-kcopcr, tlie original 
meaning See hospital, hostel 
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ostracean (os tui' co «in), Any 

mollusc belonging to the taniily Ostmcca , 
an oyster adj 0£ or belonging to this 
family (F ostraU) ^ , 

These bivalves have two shells, winch are 
tightly closed at will by a single poweiiul 
muscle The most impbrtiint member ol 
the family is the oystci, but scallops and 
mussels are also ostraceous (os tnl' shus, 
adj ), or of the same natme as the oyster, 
though less highly prized as food 
The artificial culture ol oysters is known as 
ostreiculture (os' tre i kill chur, « ) It is 
a task needing considoiable p«itienco and 
skill The oysters seek to sjiiead widely 
as possible, and, to keep them together, the 
cultivator often collects the sp«iwn i>n sliells 
or tiles and places these m shallow pits 
of sea water known as oystt'i lavmgs An 
ostracite (os' tr«i sit « ) is <i fossil shell ol a 
speaes related to the ostraoediis 
Modern L oi/ramr, lioin <5r ostyakon pots- 
herd, oystoi -shell .Sn oysUi 

ostracize (os' tnl sT/), v t In dncient 
Greece, to banish toinporardv by a popular 
vote recorded on a potsherd or tde , to 
exclude from public or pn\ate pri\ilegc*s 
(F ostyaciser ) 

In the year 50S kc, the Athenians 
adopted a plan which enabksi them to g<»t 
nd of any person whos<» powei and inllueiue 
was considered dangiTOUs to the hbeity 
of his fellow citizens At an a nnual asscnnbly 
each atizen was allowed to write ui>on «i 
tile or potsherd the name of any public 
offiaal who, in Ins view, was working tigainst 
the public good If six thousaiul votes m 
all wore recorded the person was banislK‘<l 
for a term of years 

To be ostracized in Athens w«is to be 
banished by means of votes reeordt*tI <m un 
ostrakon {see etymology Indow) 'Po ostra- 
cize a person to-day is to cut him olf from 
the privileges of social life or to ignore Ins 
existence In school, a boy or girl who 
behaves dishonourably is often ostraci/(»d 
or sent to Coventry. 

The name given to this Ath<»nxan political 
practice is ostracism (os' tra si/m, n ) 
In ordinary life ostracism is exclusion of 
some person from society and social mi<*r- 
course by the common c <ins(*nt of his fellows 
Gr ostrakxsmo^, /roni osiraktsein to oslnui/e, 
from ostrakon potsherd, voting- tablet. Syn 
B an, boycott, uxcludi*, expel 

ostreiculture (os' ire i kid chur), «. 
Oyster-culture See under ostniceun 
ostneh. (as' Inch), n A large bird 
of the genus Siruthxo found m the dest‘rts of 
Africa, Arabia, and Syria (F, aHlrnthc ) 
The common or northern ostrich (StriUhio 
camelus) is the largest living bird It stan<ls 
from about six to eight feet in height mul 
K strong enough to carry two men. Its 
food consists chiefly of , vegetable matter, 
^d it swallows largo stones as an aid to 
digestion. . i 



Octneh — ^Tha ostneh is found wild m the da«art« 
of Africa. Arabia, and Syria 


1 he ostnt h shuns the presence of man 
Ils small wings me iis<*less lor flight, but are 
used fo assist the binl when running It 
runs in a curved coin sc and can attain an 
av<T»\g<' sj^Kied of twenty-five miles an hour 
1 he hirge eggs an' laid m the sand "I'lie 
m«ile bird assists the lum in hatching Soine- 
tim<‘s the parents bury their eggs in the s»ind, 
leaving tiusn to b(‘ hatched by the lu^it of the 
sun rho pratlue attributed to the ostneh 
of hiding its he4id m the band to escape pur- 
suit h«vs given rist' to many common s<vyings 
A numbi»r of species of ostneh <iro kept 
aiul bred on ostrich-farms {npl) in South 
Afiica lor the s.iko of the beautiful curly 
wing feathers 'riiese are valuable 
commercially for fans, <lress tnmmingb, and 
ornaments. The t urly ends of ostneh 
f<Mth<Ts, such as those worn by women as a 
head-dress at Court functions, arc calletl 
ostrich-tips {n pi ) 

M li ostrt({h)tt Sunn OV osiytu{h)c, Sioin 
I- I. avis \trrtthiS ostru h-bir<l. C.r styinUhos 
bud, ostrich, heiue A -S shtVa^ Ital striu'ut, 
it sbrtMss 

Ostro^othi (os' tro goth), n An eastern 
Cfoth (P Ostrogoth ) 

A rat e of barb<Lrians, known to the Romans 
as the Goths, moved southwartls from the 
shoies of tlu‘ Raltie m the second centurv 
A i> A large* number of tlunn settled on tin* 
nortluTU sliores of the lilack Sea, when* 
they were ealUsl the Ostrogoths, or eastern 
Goths, to distinguish them from their ktiih- 
mtm. the Visigoths of wc*steni ICurope 

'rhooiloric, an Ostrogothic (os tro goth' ik, 
adj ) hero, invadetl Italy in a i> /jHo, and 
established a kingdom there Alter his 
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death Italy was conquered by the East 
Roman Empire The Ostrogoths, repeatedly 
defeated by the Impenal generals Bebsarins 
and Narses, weie almost annihilated in 553, 
and disappear from history 
L Ostrogoihus, from O Saixon Ostar east, L L 
Gothus 

Oswego tea (os w6' g6 ts')> « A North 
American herb (Monarda dzdyfna) with 
tubular red flowers and sweet-smelling 
leaves 

Oswego 13 m the state of New York 
other i^ih' er), adj Different from the 
one mentioned or imphed , the second of 
two , farther , contrary pron A different 
person or thing from the one mentioned or 
imphed , the second of two someone or 
somethmg additional or opposite adv 
In a different way or manner , otherwise 
(F suvuant, opposi autre , atttre^ 

ment) 

If a boy dishkes classics he might perhaps 
be better employed m studying some other 
subject If we do not hke the alternative, 
the other alternative may please us. When 
we stand on the bank of a nver, we can ^eak 
of the opposite bank as the other ban& 

If we diahke one choice offered, the other 
may be better A greedy person may choose 
the thing he hkes best and then ask for the 
other also We may say we cannot speak of 
some person, other, or otherwise, than with 
praise. 

We are sometimes very aware of the 
difference or separation between our own 
personahty and that of people around us 
Books on psychology, the science that treats 
of the workmg of the mind, might describe 
this separation as otherness nds, n ) 

Otherwhence {adv ) is a word rarely used 
now, meaning from elsewhere Otherwhere 
(adv ) and omerwheres (adv ) are also rare 
words meaning elsewhere or m another 
place Otherwiise (adv ) means m another 
way, differently, in a different manner, if 
not, or m other respects 

We may talk of Heaven as the other 
world (n ) Elysium, that state of bliss 
looked forward to by the ancient Gxeeks, 
and the happy hunfing-groimds of many 
savage tribes are also spoken of as the other 
world. 

Some people have an otherworld (a^ ) 
manner That os, they seem more con- 
cerned with spiritual or idealistic interests 
than the affairs of ordmary hie Such 
people may be said to be otherworldly 
{adj ) They have the quality of other- 
worldliness (n ) This may be a sign of high- 
mindness or merely a selfish withdrawal 
from the unpleasantness of everyday life 
A -S ether one of two, second , cp Dutch 
and G under, O H G andar, O Norse annar, 
Sansk an/ora, perhaps L alter All are com- 
parative Indo-European forms. 

otiose (6' shi 6s), ad^ Inactive , 
meffective , superfluous , useless (F. 
tnefficace, superflU, tntUtle ) 


We may believe that it is always right to 
tell the truth, but if we tell a lie m order to 
get out of a difficulty our belief in truth 
u otiose or of no practical effect on our 
character Many people argue over 
unimportant points otiosely (0^ shi ds li, 
adv ) or to no practical purpose Anything 
that IS useless or superfluous may be said 
to have the quality of otioseness ( 5 ' shi 
5 s nes, n ) 

jL enestts at leisure, useless, mactive, irom 
Situm leisure Svn * Idle, futile, supme Ant 
Active, effective, useful 

ottava rlma (5 ta' vA rS' mk) n A 
stanza composed of eight hues, of which the 
first SIX rhyme alternately and the last two 
form a couplet. 

This form of versification was invented 
m Italy m the fourteenth century It 
was used by English poets m the sixteenth 
century, but it was not until the nineteenth 
that it was adapted to English satire and 
mock-heroic verse 

In the Italian form each hne ol the stanza 
had eleven syllables , in England it was 
shortened to a ten-syllabled hne The 
following stanza from the “ Don Juan ** 
of Lord Byron (1788-1824) is an example ot 
English ottava nma — 

Her brow was overhung with coins ol gold. 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair. 

Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were 
roll’d 

In braids behind , and though her stature 
were 

Even of the highest lor a female mould, 
They nearly reach'd her heel , and m 
her air 

There was a something which bespoke 
command. 

As one who was a lady m the land 
Ital » eighth rhyme. 



Otter — The otters or ollei^dcMne of a trawl net open 
outward as the net b dratced alons, 

otter (ot' kr),n A fish-eating water mam 
mal , a type of paravane used oy merchant 
ships, a contrivance for keeping open tiie 
mouth of a trawl net (F. loutre ) 

The otter is at home Tx)^ on land and in 
water. Various species are found m most 
parts of Europe and in many temperate 
districts m Asisk 

In Great the common otter 

(lAUra vulgarts) belongs particularly to the 
3 Lake Distnct and to xooky streams in the 
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Otter ‘^The otter l« at home both on land and in water Varion* apemet are found in most parts of Europe 
and in many temperate district* in Asia 


western counties Its feet are wehlxsl and 
its tail strong and like a rudder 'I lu* lur is 
fine and soft, usually brown in toknir, but 
lighter on the throat and thesl Its Usigth, 
including the tail, is alKiut lorly iiuhes 
Except at mating time, it lues moie oi 
less alone m a hole, or ** holt/' undtT a n\t‘i 
bank Its food is hsh , sometimes *ni otlt‘r 
will walk lor miles on lan<l at night to wtnk 
havoc in a trout or salmon stream Hts aiisi* 
it catches Ireshwater lish, a ta<. kle consisting 
of a float with a line and a lUimbtT of liooks, 
sometimes used at night by i>o<u hers, is c <tlU <1 
an otter 

The otter is kept down in Mritam b> hunt- 
ing The strong, rough-coat et I houn<is brcsl 
for otter-hunting hi ) «irc‘ <all<*d ottor-hounds 
{npl) 

Otters or otter-doors {it pi) are 
doors lor keeping open llu‘ mouth of a trawl 
not The doors havt* a tendenuy alwa\s to 
open outwards, thus dragging tlw* sales of 
the net apart and so keeping th<* mouth opi n 
ME oter, A -ii otor ^ cp DutUiamlt* oUtt\ 
O Norse otr, Dan S 4 insk, udru^is ott<r 

Properly nio.ining a water aiuin*d, ultimatelv 
akin to E ter/Ze/ and ( *r hytldr yf*\in .Sirhvdra 
otto (ot' d) This IS anoth(»r form (»f 
attar See att<ir 

Ottoman fil (ot"' o m«in) This is anotlu^r 
form of Osmanli See Osmanli 
ottoman [^j (ot' o man), n A luidded 
seat without sulcs or baek, intioduced fnim 
Turkey (F. ottomane, divatt ) 

F ottomane, fern of ottoman 'rurkish 
ouananiche (wa na ndsh^), n A loe.il 
name for a small fn*shwuter salmon, fouml 
m the lakes of I^ibradoi 
Canadian F of Noith Ameruan Imlian <ingin, 
properly wanamsh^ said to lu‘ tU‘i ived Iroin xvamin 
salmon 

ouliliette (oo bh et'), w A secret uikUt- 
ground dungeon {V oitblivite ) 

Many mediaeval castles had <in oubliette , 
it was used for the eontuunnemt oi inisomrs 
condemned to impriHonnumt for hits or for 
those doomed to a set ret death It geiu^nilly 
had a dome-shaiied toi), with an < naming in 
the centre, tlirough which the prisoner w.vs 
lowered by ropes, Jtscapo was impossible and 
pnsoners were often loft to starve. 


I’ liom otibluy to loiget, lioni assuint*d LL 
ohllitln, fioni L oblJvistT (p p obtUus) , the 
phut wh(*t(‘ on(‘ is lorgotteu 

ou^bt 1 1 1 (awt), auxiliary v To be bountl 
by <Iuty or moral obligation, to be litting, 
neet‘ss«iiy, or pioper , to Ik' Uiiturally 
e\pet t(‘tl or uxjuiusl (K deiunr, ronvnnr ) 
'I his veil) IS not oon]ugatod, ought being 
the lorm lor both the pu'sent and past Itmse 
'Ih,it whu h it IS our <luty to do, that whuh 
It IS light or a<lvis4ible to do, we ought to do 
W<‘ nia> make a imsbike in our woik llmnigh 
iguoKuioe of some l.iet we* ought to h.ive 
Known, that is, thiough ignoiance of some- 
thing w<‘ were (‘sjiet ttsl or i< (pmod to Know 
Sometimes, though veiy laiely, the Illness 
ol ,111 at t ion IS called its oughtness (awt' nZ‘s, 
» ) 

M I* a/iti , aiifihU*, oit)ihb\ ^ -b ahU , doubh* 
pnteiite of d^au to own, ])ossess Sec owt 
ou^bt |i| («iwt), u I lus IS anotlu^r form 
of aught 

ounce ( i] (ouns), n Tlu* sixtetmlh pat t of 
a ]Hnin<l avoirdupois , the twelfth piirt ol a 
pound trtiy, hguralivt ly, a vc^ry wniall 
amount (h onre ) 

An ounto tivoirdupois is the etiuivaleni of 
•1^7 grams An ounte Irov tspials four 
hundrcsl and eighty gmins A thud ounoe is a 
nuMsure of eaixicity uwsl by chemists, coii- 
taimug oiu‘ ounce avoirdupois of distilled 
Witter «it < 12 ** h'alutmhext TIu‘ wortl is often 
abbreviattsl to <>/, , which also stands for 
th<‘ plural form In many proverbial 
enprissions ourue is usetl to nusin a very 
small quantity. Most peopl(» know how true 
IS the honu‘ly lem.irk that iin ouiue <if help 
IS woith a ton of jaly 

MK and () 1’ mitt, I* tmna imuve S^vnuh, 
ounce l2| (ouns), n A name given to the 
common 1\ n\ iind other small feline annuals , 
tlu* suo\v-h‘opard (/<//s umut) (F, wnrr, 
Itohard dcs luuftcs ) 

Fminerlv, any small wild cat was known to 
hunters as an otinet^ In a numlxT ol modern 
Anu‘ricnn nienagerk*« the building in whuh 
the small felnus are exlnbxtcsl is known as 
t he ounce house* 

'riu* snow leopard r.ingc's the* mount*ilnous 
rogioxiH of central Asia, and is sometimes 
called the mountain leopard. It is never 
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found on the plains It is rather smaller than 
the ordmary leopard, with long, thick, pale 
grey fur, indistmctly marked with large spots 
F <mce, O F lonce (as if Vonce), Ital lonxa 
(also onza) from assumed fern adj lyncea, from 
L , Gr tynx lynx Others refer the word ulti- 
mately to Pers yuz panther, lynx 

our (our), adj Relating to or belonging 
to us (F notye ) 

This word denotes collective possession , 
when we speak of Our Father in Heaven, we 
mean that God is the Father of all of us A 
reigmng kmg or emperor substitutes the 
plural ^ our " for the singular “ my " m all 
pubhc speeches and documents Rditors and 
reviewers follow the same custom, but they 
adopt it m order to avoid the appearance of 
obtrudmg their own personality which they 
wish to be replaced by the impersonal spirit 
of the journal 

The pronoun that denotes coEective 
possession is ours (ourz, pron ) A soldier 
may speak of others of tne same regiment 
as being “ of ours " To him ours means the 
body to which they all belong 
M E oure, A -S Urs, for us{e)r» of us, gen pi 
of wl t cp G unser, C^th unsara 
oiirie (our' i , oor' i), adj A rare word 
meanmg shabby, dreary, or melancholy* 
(F Itigubra) 

Probably from O Norse iiMig'-rwot, from Hr 
dnzsdmg ram 

ours (ourz) For this word see ui%d6r our 
ourself (our self'), pron A reflexive 
and emphatic form of we (F notis mSmos ) 
This form is used by a king when speaking 
as a sovereign, for example, m proclamatiorLs, 
and not as a private x^erson 

In common speech, ours^ves (our s^vz', 
pi) is used as the reflexive or emphatic 
form, meaning wo alone, or we, not anyone 
else If we say, We flatter ourselves," we 
are usmg the word leflexively, the object and 
subject of the sentence being the same person 
If we say, ** We ourselves did it," we use 
the word to give additional emphasis to the 
statement. 

From E our and self 

ousel (oo' z^) This is another spelling 
of ouzel See ouzel 

oust (oust), V t To expel , to drive out 
(from) , to dispossess (F expulser, chasser, 
expropfter, evtncer) 

A boy or girl who is ousted from the top of 
the class is deprived of that position, and a 
man who does not pay bis rent is oust^ from 
his house Anybody who has a better claim 
to a piece of land than liie present holder is 
entitled to oust or eject him Such ejectment 
IS called ouster (oust' er, « ) by lawyers 
Anyone who ousts or ejects another may also 
be called an ouster In many districts m 
the south of England local dialects are bemg 
gradually ousted by Cockney speech 
O F osier (F 6ter) to take away, remove , 
Dngm obscure Syn Deprive, displace, eject;, 
remove Ant Admit, receive. 


out (out), adv From or not m the inside , 
from within , not m or within . not indoors , 
away from home , in or into the open , not 
m office or employment , thoroughly , to the 
end , m error , at a loss , not in agreement , 
published , open , mtroduced to society , m 
games, dismissed ,'not concealed , exhausted , 
lackmg, extinguished n In printing, some- 
thmg left out , (pi) & party out of office , 
the Opposition adj Outlying , external [ 
played away from home , extra large' 
tnter Begone > expressmg abhorrence, con- 
tempt, or anger v t To disable , to expel 
To come out, or be disclosed 
(F dehors, sortt, au larse, non au pouvoir, 
jusq*au bout, dicouveri^ dans Verreur, ipu%si, 
bourdon, opposition, exUneur, au large! hors 
d*ioi t nteiire hors de combat, chasser, sortir ) 



In poetical language the word is used as a 
preposition, to mean out of, as m, " From 
out his mouth came a loud cry " Wlien wo 
say ** murder will out " we mean the fact 
of a crime having been committed will come 
out, or become known , or, flguratively, 
that a secret will leak out, or be revealed 
An mvalid looks forward to the time when 
he will be out and about, that is, able to get 
up and go out of doors as usual The popu- 
lation ot London is out, and away, or by mr, 
greater than that of any other Europei^n 
capital Anyone wiU agree with this state- 
ment out and out, which means completely, 
or without reservation 

Smee one does not care to be seen in a 
coat worn through at the elbows, which, as 
a rule, only poverty would justify, to be out 
at elbows signifies to be poor or poverty- 
stricken A shopkeeper is out of a thmg 
asked for if he has not the article m stock 
An aeroplane soon goes out of sight, beyond 
the reach of one's eyes So great is the loss 
and destruction of the e^gs of fish, that less 
than one out of — ^that is, £com among — a 
thousand ever bepomes a fish Yet, so lavish 
IS Nature m her endpT^^t of these creatures 
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OUT- 


OUTBURJSr 


tliat out of those which survive are pio<lucf'rt 
the great shoals which hll tlio nets ol lishcr- 

A patient outol danger has passed beyond 
the crisis of his illness, and is on the mend , 
soon, all being well, he will be out ol hospital, 
or out of the doctor’s hands lwaihc‘s* hats 
soon get out of date, and are then nnlashion- 
able, or out-of-date (ati) ), garnieiits I lu^ 
ininuet IS now an out-ol-dale or .intuiuatid. 
dance Cricket, football, niiis, and 

hockey arc the chief ol our out-of-door {(uU )» 


or outdoor, games They art* pla>t*<l out- 
doors (see page 3002 ) 

In cncket, when «i batsman is liowltsl, 
caught, stumped, or dismissed in any other 
way, he is said to bo tmt, a tt*im which ih 
applied in lawn-lonnis to a ball not playtsl into 
the proper court Any place outsule t he Innits 
of a golf coun>o is called out of iKmnds. 
and in football and lawn-leunis, a b.iU that 
cannot be legally played, for ev*imple, when 
it IS oft tho playing pitch or ctmrl, is s«u<l to 
be out of play 

A spirited horse may easily get out of 
hand, or out of control, if not w<-ll driven At 
a gathering where ont* knows nolxxly one iniiv 
feel out ol it, in the sense of neghsted or 
lonely A guc*ss or spisjulation is «a«l to Ih* 
out of it when wide of the Irul lx I'Vvei makes 
one out of one's he-.ul, or delinouH An appren- 
tice IS said to 1 h> out of his time when he has 
finished serving his apprt*ntu 1*41x1]) 

A book IS out of print \vlu‘n all the pnntetl 
copies have lH*cn sold Intligi*stum or sonu* 
other bodily troubU* mak<*s a pt*rson fi*x*l 
out of sorts or unwell, and his imlispositum 
may render him out of temper, or iriit^ibU*, 
also We speak of an out-of-the-way {udj ) 
or remote, plate, such as a village that ih 
seveial miles from the nearest railway station 
Unusual or extraordinary knowletlge m.iy Ihj 
said to be out-of-the-way 

A ship IS out of trim if lying ov(*r to one 
side or not on a level keek Tlungs are out of 
tnm when not m good order 'JLhe outness 


(out' nes, n ) ol things is their separ.itc nts-^ 
horn the mind that }K,iccives them 1 he \s oiil 
also moans objectivity, 01 exicrnnlitj 

ME outt , A -S Cft cp J>utch it it, OTIC 
i/”, <» (Ills, t> Norsi lit N atfv Oulsicle 
\Ni (irti^ In, nisuU 

out- meaning out, towards Iho 

cmtsidi , loilh, dttithetl, distant, through, 
beyoml , ilenoting lesult suiplus, <.\icss, 
siipeiioi il V 

Sonu people outact (out akt', a f ) tluir 
iellows, that is, outdo them m acting or 
other respects The woril outask 
(out ask', V t), useil in some parts 
ol the toiintry, means to ])ubhsh 
tlu banns ol marnage of (two 
jieisoiis), lor the last ol the tiircc 
lini<*» lecpiired by law 

On nnount ol its good wearing 
(pialities, an expeiisi\e cloth may 
outbalance (out lull' a ns, v i ), 
that IS to say, outweigh in value, 
its n lat iv(‘lv heavy c ost 'ro out- 
bargain (out b<u ' gan, a f ) a 
person is to get the bettei ol him 
m a bargain 

\t an aiution the oiutioneer 
trii‘s to ])ersnade one jnsson to 
outbid (out bid', /ii'),or make a 
higher bid than, anotluT, the 
aitick IH knocked down Ui the 
one who outbid (out bid', hi) 
hiH pmUsesHor, and the hiculei 
who Inis been outbidden (out 
bid' n, adj ) los<*s his < bailee ol st*< uimg it 
'lo outbluster (out blfis' ter, v f ) an opp<i- 
nent is to sileiu<* or g(*t the Ix'tter of him bv 
bliist(*i riic bowsprit ot a slap piojeits 
outboard (out' bdrd, atfii) fora giv,it n.ul ol 
its length, and <‘xtemls h<*von<l tiu bow ot 
avesstl Small boats are ollen fuinished 
"With an outboard (tidj ) motor to propel 
them, it is so ealle<l iHsause it is attailu*d 
to the 4 raft at the stern, oiithoartl, or out- 
side the falnic of the boat A kangaroo is 
abU- to outbound (out bound', vj), or hsip 
farth4*r than, most oth<*r animals A ship 
IS out-bound (out' Ijound, adj ) when outwanl 
1)011 xhI 

To outbrag (out hrdg', v f ) means tooul<lo 
in Ixraggtng or hoiusting , to outbrave (out 
bnlv', T»0 a iH*r«ou means to ex<el him in 
bravery, or nuvt him deliuntiv, or, in *uiotlu r 
S4*nh<*, it nxe«ins to exicl him in liiu*ry or 
spltmilour An outbreak (out' bnik, n ) 
means an eiwption or bui sting foith, and is 
a term ap]>he<l to a not or msurnstioix , we 
also sjieak of an outbn*ak of Jm* '1 In* out- 
break of an ejmleimc is its iMgmnmg A 
wave whh h l)re«iks far fioiu short* is an 
outbreaker (out' briik er. ) 

In the spring tlu‘n* is a g4*m*rnl outbudding 
(out' bftd mg, ;2 b th«il is, a bursting out into 
bwls, of trees An outbuilding (out' bil ding, 
;i ) IS a buihUng separated from, Imt belonging 
to, a larger buiUhng An oil-lamp must out- 
bum (out t>6rn', v,t ), that is, burn 4)ut, 
sooner or later , but one with a hirge 
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Outdoor — A litthi KToap of Amoricuu Indiiin*, who 1 {y« an outdoor 
bio, loolonc aoTMo ona of tha groat woatara prainaa 



Otttearte.— An E«ttera onlcftct*, wUi hlii mt awl »«t wonkava. 
bairclnir *lnw of ptuitoroiOV 

nsscrvoir will outburn (r / ), or I min lon| 4 ot 
than, ono with a Hin.UUT rt*st‘rv<ur An 
outburst (out' l>Grst, w ) of .uigc‘r is an oxpUi- 
sion or outbreak of iinst * 

A -iHMsou who IS outcast (out' K.ist, tuli ), 
or expellotl from the s(HU‘t\ of lus fi*H4»ws. 
becomes sm outcast (« ), or !n hului 

an outcaste (w ) is om' who has fHH*n out* 
casted (?i 0 or has lost oasto, «>r is ]uuiah 
without uujte 'lo outclass (out kJ.is', 
another moans to oxtissl him in ubiitlv, or 
cause him to take an inferior pkui* A i*u e 
horse is outclassed by one nwire spcisly . 
the acioplanes o! a few years aji^o me <|uite 
outclcLsscKl by more iuocU*m mtiehmes, w liudi 
surpass their forenmners in very many Wtiys. 

Tho banking term out-cleanng (out' klt^r 
mg, n ) means both the < h<*(|ties or bills of 
exchange drawn on other banks whuh a 
bank receives and s<*iwls to th<‘ H^mkers* 

C leanng House, and the total v«due <»f 
such checiues or ]>ills (vc in-ekMniig), The 
outcome (out'k&iii, n.) of atUssI ts its rt*MiU 
The outcrop (out' krop, u,) td a v<*iu or 
stnitum of rcxik is tlw* port win ex]Ki.st»d to the 
siirf<u c ( >n the Hand , m t he Transvaal, many 
rco/s of ru h gold-otv outcrop (out krop' , emt' 
krop, vt), or appear on the hiirfaee. New 
taxes gonenilly jii-ovoke ,in outcry (out' krl, 
n ), or clamour, against them. "I <i outcry (out 
kri', V t ) people is to shout lou<k*r than they. 

To outdare (out dUr', e / ) is to I'xeeisl in 
daring, or to defy To outdistance (out tUs' 
tfins, V tl another is to outstrip i»r suriuiss 
him Some i>eoplc Uk<‘ to outdo (out tfoo', 
i;,f ),or excetsl, theirneiglitxiurs m ttu* display 
of wealth IhcOf is outdid (out dtU') and 
the p p outdone (out dfin') An outdoor (out ' 
ddr, adj ) life is one lived outdoors (out dCirr', 
adv ), that is, in the open air An outdweller 
(out' dwel 6r, «.) of a inirish is otiv owning 
property In it, but living m another ixirish. 

The term <i1$o means tme who resit h*s out- 
side a specified *ono or limit. 

outed (out' dd), adj. Thrown out ; 
expelled (F, chasst, exptUsd^ MneS,) 


OUTFLOW 

ihu .ulpttivc In not often 
used In d.iy It w is .ipphtsi to 
tlifthiuN wht> would not con- 
fiuni to th»‘ TtNtnu‘fl t iinrch m 
.ind iMthi'i ktt, or were 
t'pslMl ft4»in, <h«ii p.inshes 
Iitinas latni uftor the 
urn III fhn t'hiinh of 
I many of its 

hlawisi bts amt* "outed 

IS " 

»f mit to f xpi I 

outer limt' ir), «</; Ikung 
on the oiitMth* < xtcriud ; farther 
fxom tho insult*. m.it4*iial; ob- 
]ei tive ft 'i he* pait of «t target 
lying oiitsulr tin* iiitgh round 
the bullX eye (P, r%/tnrur) 

All th.il flu* t*v<' « *in «tss of 
an opatpie iKuly is its tniler part 
We s|H*ak sometimes of clothes 
anti out w. ltd ap^x* ir.tnu* as 
isuistituting the outei in in. itul of fieople 
aiitl plates ts ytmd tun own t.tinihar sphere 
ttf knowh di;i* .tml t n]m iu ii« e .ts U longtitg to 
the ontet wtakl Wien i\ih4s i.ue on a 
t til tiKir tiiuU tho .1 fidt*is on the outer 
sale must net es • o\« i gieati r tlistance 
than tho.e on thi innt i m in r titr*tentre. 

I he outeriiioxt lout* ei mod. tuij ) skin 
ol .in onum i* that f irthed ftotn its centre, 
111 othir word , tbi one on the \«*rv outside. 
In a tatgi t the outi t i* the oiitirmost 
legion sun onndtne t hi nne<ottlu tniirs-eye 
t oftt} Mi.it tM ot eiir \ ^ i4.s«r itu»i|strattve 
ot f#*f out ade <i«/i I stiinn, i stemat 

\Ni III/; liiiiei. tntfoid 

outlaca (out ta**’;. i f loioutront, to 
outbrave* ; to stale down (I* affponkr, 
tlHtff* hraper, fattr hat \f9 Its irin ri } 

it IS well (or an inniHi nt )M*tsou to outface 
Imldlv one who .u » iisi s him falsely ; a 
shituleitr, ionfrofitid by the on« he has 
maligmd. will geiterallv letratt, or modify, 
his stall ments 

the outfall (out* faw*t, i;i of a dram, 
stream, or river is the outlet «it which it 
disi hiirg<*H Itself An outfield (out* iNd, n.) 
ts an outlying Iteld on the tioun«tai»*H of a 
farm In Stothtiid tht* lei in was itpphed 
to sueh hnuls wliii h wei< iiopp<»d front time 
to time but whuh were not immured. 
'I he onttield of a ba*a lull gioiind is the |mrt 
outside the diamond in nukef.tt means 
any {sisittnn fai iiwav fiotn the tutsman. 
An outfielder (out* (I'M ir h) is a player 
stnttoitet! %t% the onltn Id 

An outfit (out' lit. ft I imaiis dl tht istuip* 
meiit, ilothes. tmils, i te . iwnletl hv a 
parth ular punwisc*. in ord* i tt> outfit 
(out' tit. ef ) a sibooltH»v with clothes, wie 
takes him to an outfitter butt* tit ei, n) 
An army « oininamitT tries to outflank 
(out tUiik% el) the enemy, tliul is, to work 
round amt turn his tlank one end of his 
line* , to outllnnk a iieisjon moana to get 
Itie iM'tter of him ’rhe outflow (out' flA, if.) 
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OITTF LY^ 

of astit<mi miMti the (list hnif»cil 

by it lilt* llouin^ <>ul <»t tins, ot Ihi* ]u>int 
■wlicK* it (lis( s \n atiophint can 

outfly (‘>iit 111 ', M. <>i IK last(‘i than, an\ 
bud, to outfoot (out Int', rt) nnsins to 
excel in spet'tl, espet i.ilU in sailmj; 

Napohoii ()\\t‘d his imlitaiN sin , < ss to 
his ahilitv to outgeneral (out it*n'ti al 
vt), oi <)v<‘i(oini b\ j^oocl IK lalship. 
comm*iiul<‘is opposing Inin , tlu* \tonl also 
moans to st(Ui<‘ tlu adv iinta'u* ot Ii\ 
man<H‘u\nng I lie outgo (out' 1^40, «) 
oi a busnu*ss is its ospiuKlituK , as o]ipos<tl 
to its iiuonit*, outgoings (out' go ing/, 
npl) IS the inoK* usu.il l(*ini* \u outgoex 
(out' go er, II ) IS OIK* who g(u‘s out, su« h as, 
foi instant e, an outgoing (out' go mg, 
adj) tenant, who givi s U]> the t<n«iiu> 
ol <i profH'i t V 

Cliiltli<*n tpnt kh outgrow (out grb', r t ), 01 
become too lag lor, tlu 11 tlotlus, <intl, ,is 
they git>w oldti most oulgtow teztain 
ailments ]U‘tuhai to the \oung A plant 
whieh surpasst‘s 01 outsfnps anoth(*i m 
growth nniy also !« said to outgitm tlu 
laltei 'I lu* outgrowth (out' gi<»th, w) 
of a shiub ttanpnses its new slmois. \n 
outguard (out' g.ird. w) ol an aiinv is an 
outpost 

outlxaul (out' hawh, ii V light tope t«»i 
hauling 

When a sail has to be pulled out to tlu 
end ot a btKim 01 spiti 
it IS tasteiK‘d bv a 
Imolv to a img, Known 
as a tiavelU r, and to 
tins IS attadxsl a 
hglit Topi*, (tilled an 
out haul, whuli is 
ro\e through «t hf»U* 
m tlu* end of thi spar 
and ( onK*s ba< k into 
the ship or The 

iH*W puU ou this 
iop<*. and so haul tlie 
eoiner of the stul 
tflUt 

'lo out-Herod {<nit lui' od, /• / ) lleiod is 
to out<lo 111 wieke<lni*ss or other r<s|HHl 
This Jlerod refened to is llexod tlu* < he.it 
who caus<*d the Inmuents to In* kilkst 
(Matthew 11, yo). An outhouse (out' hous, 
w) IS un outfmilding or one det.u hed fioin 
a mam building. 

outm^ (out' ing), « A pleasure 
trip, (I* promenatit * ) 

A pKint, an airing, a short exiuision 
on foot or othexwise, a lainbh*. are all forms 
of an outing It is «i (ustom of niany firms 
to appoint one day ea* h year f<»r an outing, 
when the whoh* of tlie st.ilf fake a ple.isun* 
Iri]) iogetluT. 

veibal n from mU (v i ) to go out, with 
MiUix -i«g SvN Hxdirsion. jaunt, » 

outlaid (out' Kind), lu!) Outlying , 
situate lK*yond the bordeis, (K 
extra tutiros^) 



An oulKnul is 

lichl ron« for houllox 
(arrow). 


0UTMAN03EUV1RE 

An outlander (out' land cr, «) is a 
foieignt r Ol sfiang(*r The South Afiican Wm 
ol i.S<Ki-rijoj came about inamly through 
lii( lion lx twien the Ho(‘isand the oiitlaiideis 
01 uitlanders ((ul' l.ind ti/ , et' land er7, 
;/ p/ ), who weie alii us settled 01 staying in 
the lountiy I lungs 01 peopU* an sani 
to ]>« outlandish (out land' ish, ai// ) il of 
slraiigt* OI loK'igti ,i])pe.naiut A good 
oak post will outlast (out last', rt) 01 last 
long.t I than out* ot deal An outlaw (out' 
law ;/ ) Wiis a p< rson wlio, ow'ing to his 
mis(Ue<is. had b(‘(*n piosiiibed, ami so was 
iio( j>ioti‘( l(*(I bv (he J.iw, and to outlaw 
(« /) anyont meant to d(‘piiv(* him oi the 
n ro t ( (* 1 1 o n ot tlu* 
law Outlawry 
(out' law* 11, n ), o! 

(h< juottss of ou(- 
Kiwmg ii p(*ison, h.is 
b«*< 11 abolished in 
hngiand, and the 
w<»id IS oidv u*>ed 
figm«tti\( h , so that 
a Kiwltss pdson c»i 
one fl(‘< mg horn jus- 
ti<<‘ IS som<*tinu‘s 
(ailed an outKuv 
An outlay (out' la, 

II ) is an <‘\pt‘ns(* 01 
spending, 'I o outlay 
(out la', vt) inoiu*v 
IS (o lav out or spend it 



OutUw -Rob Roy ( 1 67 X- 
X734), s celebrstsd 
HifchlaKid outlsw 
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lo outleap (out lOp', 
(• / ) IS to surpass in Ksiiung, to pimp f.iithei. 
Oiitleap (out' irp, ) is an *u t of leajuiig out 
Spoits and ganus provide an outlet (out' let. 
It ), OI a vent, fortlu* high spiiitsand natur.il 
<‘netgv vvhu h att(*n(l a statt* ol good health 
A dram dis( Iiaiges at its outUd An outlier 
(out' liei, }i ) IS a (U*ta< lu‘d pait ot a stiatuin 
of KH k ; tlu word is also used of a xo< k 01 
Iumld(*t lying out m a tudd and not t.ikeii 
fioxn a ipiaxiv 'I he outline (out' Im, w) 
of <i figure xs the line marking its outer edg<*s, 
and <l(*Jniing its sh.Lpe , it also nusms a 
^dr.twing m hiu*. vvitixout any shading 1 he 
outline of a s( henu* or pl.m is a summary or 
lough draft detailing only tlu* main headings , 
tlu* outlines (« pi,) of a Hpt*t*( h axt* its mam 
features or geneial pnneipU*s To outline 
(e / ) a figme is to di.ivv it m <iulliru‘, or to 
sketi h If, and to outhiu* a S(‘ht*m<* is lo 
desudn* its mam ft'atures. 

On the a\ei«ig<*, women outlive (out hv', 
r./), th.it IS, hve long(*r than, men, and .1 
wife Is the outhver (out liv' ei, ti ) of her 
hiisfiaud if slu* survives him I lu* outlook 
(out' Ink, w) fioin a houst* is tlu* view it 
commands, we H{H*ak t»f .t Minny outlook, 
Ol a disiind outlook, loguratively, (he wonl 
lilt ans .1 prospect for tlu* future, as tlu* 
weather outlook or flie outl«)ok from a 
busmt'ss or tmhtieal vie\v-iK)in( \u 
outlying (out' li xitg, aclj,) field is onedist.mt 
from tint centu* of a Kii^n. 

Kor a geiu*ral to outnxanoeuvre (out ina 
1100' vC*r, e/) Ins opponent, that is, to get 
the iHitter of huu by muuocuvniig his troops, 



oxjtivcakgh: 


OXJTJbiAGE 


he may have to outmarch (out m.ncir, O. 
or march taster or farther than, th<'>si‘ ol thi 
enemy, and outmatch (out mat ir, f )» 
that IS, surpass, them in endui.iiut 

outmost (out' most) I his has the saint 
moaning as outermast Set iim/tr o\iUi* 
outness (out' ncs), ;/ llu* tiii.iliiv of 
being external, objoctuity, sopai iteness 
See iindci out 

outnumber (out nuiu' hoi), 4'^ Vo 
exceed in number (h / vn nonihit* ) 

A candidate is succt'ssful tit tlu* polls 
if the votes that aie gi\tMi xn his fti\ oui tnit- 
niimber tlioso uxsl fui liis ii\ ill 01 ii\als 
The winnoi in a Wtilkiiig nuitth is the 
man who can outpace (out pas', v t or 
walk taster than. Ins t ompt'tilois An 
out-part (out'pait, « ) is .111 old woul toi .111 
outlying pait or luiikling 'Phe out-paits <»t 
a city arc its suburbs 

An out-patient (out' |> 4 i sh<‘nt. // ) iittemls 
a hospital from clay <0 tlav^ iUM«‘ssai\, 
but does not stay IhtTo iis an iinnate 
One ifceiving a ^Hnsicui* hut not hoard 
and lodging, fiom an institution is lalhd an 
out-pensioner (out ' pen shim er, n ) ( ht Imm 

Hospital toi old soulu^ts has lootii toi oiiK 
about li\e hundred iiiul sixt\ Mltuaiis ,is 
m-iKaisionois, but niaini.ims a nitu h hiipii 
body of oul-iHUisioiu*i*s 

The turn outport (out' pmt, xO intiUis 
cl poll at sonU‘ distaiue tiom the thud 
town 01 chief centu* ol (uniuum^ Sonu 
archiieologists think that in Koxnan tiine> 
l^ndou was hut llio outi>oit of Vernhiimuin, 
or bt Albans, as it is now luinusl, hut %\o\\ 
all the Knglish scMpoils, t‘\i ept lanidon, .in 
outports, for insl.inee, Iavoi|MKd, Kouth 
ainptoii, HeweasUe, Hull and l*l\numth 


\n outpost (ouH pet'.t I i> a poMlioii in 
ati\anit‘ ot tiu* mam hod\ <*l an aimy, or 
iht‘ men Iioldinn sm h .1 po-it , flu ttimi*} 
also applusl ti*;iiT 4 iti\« h to aii\ id\anced 
statitui K^st nihluu* a miht.uv t«u 1 po*.t 'I bus 
\\i sjwak oi i tiisfiint put ot the King's 
oMisiii dominions a>. m ontjuKt ot the 
I input 

lo outpoux (out ptu \ ) Is to pour out 

i he contents ot a h 11 1 « I will outpour (a 
ot how tenth in .i stieam it thi hung lie 
mnoMsl 111 * i(*sult(ii^« ensh of liquid 

toulil U' i.dhsl tin outpour (out' iW'ir, w), 
and this woid iikmiis ,da> .in ineitlow, or 
the .at i>l poiiiini; out I la \(ih is used 
t hieils in iwudtv. hut th« noun is more 
t inninon .is ts .inothei loiin, outpouring 
(out' poi me w t \\« iim\ sa\ t»t some 
tnel.nu hot\ pi opU that tluii wholi «(m\etsa* 
iion i onstst ^ oi an mitpoui, 01 an iuilpouimg, 
ot Itouhit s 

the tiiiii output ti»ut' put. ;; j. means 
ttiat v\ hu h 1 . pTOftuf t tl ( • pet 1 dK hv KdHmr 
i h( annual output (d a nnm 01 tai torv ih 
the antiuint ol iiial miiu t.d t'tHKls. etc., 
piotiuceil h\ It duintt* a \tMi tnd tIu novels 
untftu \*\ ,\ noM hst hum !n<i output 

1 he i th r'N en« n tuit h> a d\ riaino 1 « ifs out- 
put. asoppo.fd to thi inpiit i*t ttu energy 
taivi n sut h I ismUfitot 1 >tu tiirs give 
thi n.imi to the vc i ti piothn ( 4 ot the 
hi uH 

outrapfo tiud' ia|. ;/ . i»nt i.q. « ), w, 
hstitUK* inpiiv . aliita* «u Molatam of 
riphts , a ptiiis iitti a< f an m adf vt lo 
t iumiut an i»utiai;i’ tui (h , 

“Ilii* tre.uhit'ous ti .1 i»l tin* white tlag by 
tioops wht> hail no inttuilitui fi> paih*v or 



^^^****— Cram Atwv* BHibfc hmpitmh ilttirlns Urn WorM W*f. thm mmmmv 
wtromiU wl Hkm ootrav* vlMUittK »nd tb* t» heltp •nek otiHMr t* «wav« 
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OUTRANGE 


suirciKlc‘ 1 , but to ntiap tluii 

opponents by its clispl.i\, woulil b< ,in out- 
rage agtiinst the customs ol \v«nl.iK I Iu‘ 
wiUul killing ot pnsoneis who suiicMnleiicl 
unarmed would be <in outrageous (out ra' 
JUS, ad) ) crime, .ind wtnild outiage the lecl- 
ings ol all decent and huni.nie pei>ple who 
came to know of it i he 1 sar ol Kussia 
and his taniily weie trcsited outrageously 
(out ni' pis h, adr ) tor many months, iiii<l 
finally done to dcMtli by tlu‘ lecohitionanes 
The outrageousness (out la.' pis nes. // ) of 
this muider appalled the <.ivili/ed world 
when the terrible news w.is nuidt^ ]>ubli< 
Origiiuil imsiuing is going too f.ii, bt*vond 
bounds J’' , lioni Oh olhain, uKrtif^e (Ital 
oltra 4 *(iio), tiom O h' oUre, I- ulhil heyonrl , suift'«c 
-ttfii* (L -(itunm) Not to h< taken as (oin- 
pouniled ol out and Syn h A Hi out, m- 

]iuy, Molation, wiong v Vlmsi*. alhoiil, msult 

outrance (oo tia//s), tt The hitter 
end, the utmost (h ouittnu*') 

In the da%s ot tiial by i onibat the light 
was olten a combat to the outiiuue, «ind 
lasted till one or otlun ol lh<‘ combatants 
was killed 

(> I* outiuiut, outtiain< gone; too Uir, e^kcess, 
es:tiemit\, lioni ouim to go b(\oud, dn\t‘ to 
<xticnnti(‘s Cunupti'd to uttnoun in l*«uly 
Modem !•' So oiitt.igt, tiittr 

outraxig^e (out i4nii'), if To usuh 
farther than (h potiei fdus iout tfut* \ 

In waiiaie a gun or iin\ othci weajKm 
is rcuderc'd useless ot emplo\e*<l at a elis- 
aclvan1agt‘, if o]>pose<i b\ <(n arm tluit is 
able to outr.inge it. pist as a bo\es is at a 
disadvantage* it lus oppoiusit hah a loiigen 
reat h Najwdesm was a nieie* lunitemant 
at the iH'ginmng t»f but lus suptuior 

qualitu's stKui enabled him to outrank (nut 
rank', r / } his telle iw s, aiul hedou* t he* e lose 
ol he was a g<*ne*i«il of bnga<lt*, 
l*xe>ni 1C eir/ Ix'veuid, nut nni*y 

outrA (oo tia), (tdf (lOiug Ix'joiid 
the limit , e*\tia\aj‘aut , eettsUne fvm 
outrec (oo tia) oittu\ v\ui*tu\ vxtmra^ 

ftaut ) 

Index eirous < ondiK t mav' be dt‘S(iilK»cl 
€us emlie, «inel a woman may be thought 
outree it slu elie'ssts ill a st v le w hie li is 
eeseutiu, or oHemls gennl taste* 

1*' p ji ol iUttn't to e^Naggeiait, go b«‘vnnel 
hounds, tieuu L u/tul tievemtl ,Sm euttiage 

outreach, (out nsU'), /» / to i<*at h 
lailhis than, te» xtsu h end, to ove*rie‘ae h 
Vi 'lei exte‘tt<l (I' auttv/^asser . 

s'i'tvudh', se pyolmmer ) 

\ boxer with a longer leat h than his 
oppoiusit iiKiy eleiive* «uhaiittige‘ from his 
ability to endUMt h, m leae h faitluT than (Iw* 
latlei, A poet might dt*si nbe the* t4ithe*r m 
the parable* e>l the Prodigal bon as st«tnehng 
with arms outre*ae ht*d to embt.ue anel 
weleoiiu* tlu* wMmU‘rt»r To outredden (out 
n*d' n, t ) means to surpass in rc*(ln<*ss, sinti 
a poet might sjHsik of the* aunset glow as 
outieddtMung a crimson banner* 'I he* last 


^ OUTSGOTOENGS 

hmp<‘iorol \ustii.i, hi.ineis )os( pli, h\cd 
le^ng enough to outreign (out lan' v M - 
leigii Jong* i Him maii\ aiiotiui so\(‘i«ign 
in Insteuv, his u ign l.isting horn ibjK !('» 
1^)10 M(>ne‘v Ol <»th<*i -ud given enit ot 
the iale*s lei hel]> peeiple* not inimiti's ol a 
weiikhousi IS t .died out-iohef (out ' le Ie“l u) 

A evchst is able to outride (e ml i leP, v 
a horse*man, that is, he can iicle* last cm anel 
laithei \n outrider (end' lid ei, ;/ ) is 
a nieniniesl sen v ant iidmg alusul ol oi bt'siele 
«i c'tunage, \vhc*n the* King ope ns Pailiani<*nt 
outiidess usiially allc*nd the state c«nri.ige*s 



OutrivKer 'The outrifl(ffers of a Foian canoe, of a 
rowina-boat, and of a saillnc ship 


'llw* cane>e*s made* by some* South Se‘.v 
Ishinel iaet*s are liiiinshe*d with an outrigger 
(out' ng t r, ;/ ) wUii h is a llo.it, or som<*lmu'S 
* 1 . smallei e^anoe* attacliesl patalle*! to the* 
ii.ill by spais , its pm pose is to hte*.\d\ the* 
iMiiit anil puv(‘id it bt‘ing oveitiinn*el 
\ rowing boat is e.illtd an ontnggc‘ 1 , oi 
<lt‘se*iilH‘ti *is outiigged (out' rlgei, tid) ) 
It its rowlocks me on pioj<*t ting aims, giving 
riu ie*aseel le*vx*r»ige to the o.iis 'I he b.illt ns 
extenelmg Inim the* topmasts ol s,iilmg ships 
te> givei greate'r tension to stays leMiling Irom 
aloft me also <aUt*el outiiggers 

A luniHe* may be le.ise*el for a lenig term of 
years, or, on the* otlr<*r hand, it may lie* 
pure h«i.st*el outright (out rTt', udv), that is, 
•e e>mplc»tely or (*ntiit*Iv A pcisou kille*tl on 
the spot bv some* tuc'idt*nt is saiel 1e> he* 
kille*d out light Kiiin is outright (out ' i it, 
alj,) if e omplete* or thorough An outright 
or ehivvnnght elem.d may ]>ut .in e*nel to soriu* 
caliiinnv or rununn 'riie epiahty ol U*ing 
outiigld rs outrightness (out rit' nes, ;/ ) 
Ol elowniightne'ss 

'I'o outrival (oat ri' v.d, v t) is to suipass, 
oi e*e Upsc*, ,is a iival /e.d is s^nd l<» outrun 
(out mil', vt) eliscielion w lu*n it endsliip. 
it, so that <i peison doe*s thing*, w hie h on 
luit!ie*r le dec turn he* legiets In an 
<*\,px<*ssi<m ui e.ommon use* stmie ve*ai > 
a person who si>i*nt nuue me>nt*N than he* 
coulel allorel was Siiiel to outinn the eoustable* 
An outrunner (out' lun ei , // ) is .i sti\ant 
who ruiiswitlioi be'lein* a e <in M,'*a . •> heast iii 
traces outsiele* the* sh.ilts , .i ilev lh.it Itaeh a 
shslgo*te*am , ligin.it n< l\, .i teue*innnt i 

The outscounngs (end skeim' iiey, u pi ) 
of a pot an* tlu u In *e seeaiteel eu wastu**! 


OUTS^-^ 

#w%m it Diamonds outsell (out sel . •' ^1 
ttot IS. thuiBs 

perBOta ontsc 


Xa o^ieaiof fiw whi^^ STlmP^s >U .0 
exceed them m hnghtnc<». 

M appcaiancc , tiu 

part or sp^ *y^ which lits wtllunil , 
an end^ , ttot ^ 
the utmost limit, {fi) Rn«lt\ 

rfoaoer m a ream or packaRc , in khmin 
plaTsm not totming pnit ol tlii 
S™mJ» bating to, or lx mg «•« «» 
?S^tho ou^e r“*«ior . snix 1 lu t.il , 
highest , reaching Uk limU 
^^‘of to tho outside, without pufi 
Ont of or from, without , Ix'yoiul (I 

msfcfrMW’, r!!u‘ 

sup^cisl, exirima, an dahor^, <> / * w* > «' 

**The*n^ * a^mango is tlio 

JXdT^orto tho outside ol tIu 1111.1 
Withm tho onisulc or ouUr sti'i is .mot lit i 
abm which Inrtbci proUxts tin- fli‘sh\ s«»<l 
VQBSelB 

Tummg a thing outside in is t he s.ium* as 
tunuug it insido out, «iu outside portci 
(nils a railway poilci uhost* woik it it 
to tatea luggage Irom the slalioii to pii\«ito 
honses or to anotlior st.iluiii 

An outside broker (n ) is a st<H w ho 

18 not a incmlK‘1 o£ a *'^;** * 

exchange Wo teim the sisil ,it tin* **iui i»l 
a row title outside soat aind thoM* on lt»|» *i 
bus are called b\ tho stinu‘ » »i« 

expression “outsido «t " is soinrtiiiu . nsijl 
tfiafan/t of the picpositioii oulsiili , aiuli* 


OTJTSOAB 

111 sk.itini> tin idin outsKh dli«e is applifid 
til I slioUi 111 Min-s nndt with the onter 

I (!••« til 1 ht li I 

In \sstu 1 ituiii todthill, tiu player on 
till i\ti«nu in^lit 1*1 till IniWcird line is 
i ilUtl llu oulside-ii»ht (;/ 1 .ind tho one 

tin tli( isticim h tt till outside-left (n) 

llu ih Inli i»i st mil-nii li.ilt in RnglL 
liinliiall tint Is thi hii 1 1 -1 i.K k standing 
aw i\ tioin tiu siiiiin, < <ilhsl the outside 
half {*' 1 ‘tiid ‘d* *hi pl.iMis who do not 
liiiiii piitl ol tiK Siitini .III known 08 the 

outsides {tt pi ) 

\n outsider tout n T 1 1 , #? 1 is one excluded 
iKiin tti not ,1 nuinlHi ol, some poiticiilar 
gitiiip < lass Ol piolissiiin III tine liner sense, 
«i ]Mison not inttiistisl in tht subject under 
(hstiissum IS an oiitsulti \n old adage 
sa\s that an outiulii otti n sii^ most of & 
^anu \ 111 in who Wiis lii'^ om nd cheating 
it («tt(ls oz at soziu oiliM u.ime would be 
liiatiiliis 111 otii a<Iii h\ ins till iimi acquamt- 
iiuts lint IX a-t oiu wboiu honourable 
|Hopli would lint want to know Among 
tatiin* nun a «>t (itlm 1 1 iiiqx^iitor that 

I* IS app lit iitl\ \(i\ bttii (h.iiui ot winning 
IS i allt il 111 out atli I 

1 tiizn !• *' i ith « tiind itid f/< (ill Syn 
f |\tiiiiii piiialiiz' ailii' m// hxttxiud, 

(Nil III! Otis Hpflllilll t/ lit \tHUi, Wltlioot 

\M i III It It iiitMitii //' liiti null, intenor 

»#</, III nl» with 'll 

outbig(ht («nit' il t t )|)M»i\ation or 

ntliiptioll ol iStiZIlil tlltll<*s 

1 III It nil no in th< i»p)>ostt( tit insight 
In s« otl.ind iMit 1 *ht I It outsight plcnishuigi 
(w />/ ) nn in nioc ihN ikhIs Io outet 
foiit si\* t* oil* • tiilioni* Is to make an 
<i\ii lain' 1 1\ at I I1011.1 llu word 

outskiit (••nl lilt f *M 111 lalK iisid in the 
plui il toini I II in rh* outei iiitigm, 
till ontlvni*' nt I oiitlon an* on 

It imtiitt Whr n iiM ifiic i| we aie hk< 4 y 
ft I outsleep anil I* p * •nil u nial tiiiu of 
w ilin* Ihi \ nil lilt t III outsoai inut mV, 
, / . thit I Oil la •hi I thin fiian\ ntlicr 



OTJT-SOLE 


OUTWIGK 


birds, mounting upward until it appears 
only a tmy speck in the sky The outer 
sole of a boot is its out-sole (out' sol, n ) 
To outspan (out' span, v t ) oxen is to 
unyoke them This is a term used chiefly 
in South Africa A traveller has to outspan 
(y t ) at nightfall on reaching the outspan 
(out' span, w ) or camping-place, and the act 
of unyoking the team is called an outspan 
An outspoken (out spok' on, adj ) or 
candid person says outspokenly (out spdk' 
en li, adv ), that is, frankly, just what he 
thinks, and his utterances have the quality 
of outspokenness (out spdk' en nes, n ) 
Oak-trees outspread (out spred', v t), that 
IS, extend, their branches widely The 
leaves of some plants outspread (out' spred, 
adj ) or opened wide, during the day, close 


they do, that wins An outvoter (out' 
vdt er, w ) IS a person having a vote in a 
constituency in which he docs not hve 

To outwalk (out wawk', v t) a. competitor 
m a race is to w^alk faster or farther than he 
does 

outward (out' ivard), adj External , 
of or relating to the outside , outer , 
superficial , visible adv Towaid the 
extenor , superficially « Outward, 
appearance , the outside Another form of 
the adverb is outwards (out' wardz) (F 
extirieur, apparent, superfictel, en dehors 
dehors ) 

The branches of a tree project outward 
from the centre , the outward signs of the 
nse of the sap are the tiny outward pro- 
truding points of the leaf-buds which we 
note in early spnng When in 
autumn sap ceases to flow up- 
wards and outwards, the leaves 
turn yellow and fall 






OutstAndins — ^The minaret of the Jamaa>el-Zeitana mosque at 
Tunis, the outstanding feature of the building 

together at nightfall lo outstand (out things 

stand', vt) is a line poetical Uini for to bound w 

sbind out A cUdit is outstanding (out staml' opposccl 

mg, adj ) while it it mams unpaul 'i he out- its home 

standing features ol a landsuipi' aie its ^ A -S iii 
conspicuous ones * miI/ix ot i 

'lo outstay (out sta', r/) .mother jierson ‘’*de adv 

IS lo sta\ Itmgei than lit* tlot*s A p<.‘isou Internal, 

who evaggiralts ina\ hi saifl to outstep outwa 
(out stej)', i't), Ol oteistep, Hu truth m watch lo 

his stall miuits lo outstretch (out stiech', awake Ic 

I't) means to txp.mtl oi studih out To plit^qtte) 

outetnke (out sink', rt) sonn^one else is One i 
to stnke mon‘ i.iiud or he.iMiu blov\j» , thiougli 

to outstrip (out stiip', /• / ) him is to lun the nigh1 

Jastii OI inaki hetlei piogn ss th.in he doi s to keep 
llie out-thiust (out' Ihnist, n ) ol .in an h ilothisw 

IS its oiitwaid till list, (Ji the jnessiiie <‘\ert(‘<l longer Ih 

at its eiuls 'Ic> out-thrust (out thrust', also som 

7' t) a hand is to hokl it loilh in welcome oi spend, < 

ang( r Tht* out-thrust (out' thrOst, adj) silver out 

arm is usetl hv Iht' driver of <l vehicle to than, alu 

signal Ins inlintions to others when he is weigh lo 

about to stop or turn impoitan 

At an election it is the candidate or or pour f 

party w'hicli nian.igis to outvote (out vot', an outw 

z* t ) the otlicih , th«tt IS, poll more votes than which sti 


A fruit may to outward seem- 
ing — that IS, apparently — be 
sound, though decayed inside 
As judged purely by its outward 
form, which is its shape or 
^ appearance, a realistic wax 

j p i ^ iu mtwa ^ model statue might bo a human 

being, which outwardly (out' 
^ ward li, ) it resembles Out- 
- . wardness (out' ward nes, n ) is 

the state or quality of being 
‘ apparent or evident 

In theology the outward man 
d means the body, or bodily nature 

ot a man, as distinguished from 
la jjjg « 5 oul or inward man , outward 

mosque at things arc material matters as 
opjiosed to inward or spiritual 
things A ship is said to be outward 
bound when sailing away from home, as 
opposccl to one inward bound, making lor 
its home port 

A -S ilt{c)ivea)d 3 ‘rom oitt (adv ) and -ward, 
sul/ix ot ciiicctjon Syn adj External, out- 
side adv Extciioilv, bupeificially Ant adj 
Internal, inwaid adu Inwardly, iiiicrnaJly 

outwateb (out woch'), vt To keep 
VN.itch lor a longer time than, to remain 
.iwako longer than the end ol (F vetlJer 
phtH qm ) 

One who watches beside a sick-bcd 
thiougli the night may bo said to outwatch 
llu‘ night lo outwatch another person is 
to k(*i‘p .iw.ike ior a longer time Ciood 
< lot 111 s w ill outwear (out war', v i ), that is, last 
longer Hum, shoddy ones Ihc verb outwcai 
also sometimes means to wear out, exhaust , 
spend, outlive, or outgiow Gold and 
silver outweigh (out vvd', v t), oi are heavier 
th.in, alumininni Gains are said to out- 
weigh losses when gro.iLcr in .imount or 
impoitame Spr ngs outwell (out wcT, v i ), 
or pour forth, liom the ground In curling, 
an outwick (out' w'lk, v ) is a stone 
which strikes another and so chives it ncMrer 
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Ott^7:'RT. ovation 



Outwit.— In 1915, dnnnff the World War, the eommaador of the Bnti»h destroyer "Ariel (left) outwitted a 
^rman submarine by suddenly turnins on it and smashins the periscope 


the tee To outwit (out wit', v t), means 
to defeat by superior cleverness or cunnmg, 
and so to overreach or cheat An outwork 
(out' w5rk, « ) IS a part of a fortification 
situated beyond the mam hne of the 
defences Such a post is generally connected 
by a tunnel with the main fortifications 
Strong people are able to outwork (out 
wSrk', vt), or do more work than, weaker 
persons An outworker (out' w§r ker, v ) 
does work at home for a shop or 
factory , m the glove-makmg 
industay, for instance, much of 
the work is done by outworkers, 
who collect materials from the 
factory and sew them at home 
Boots are outworn (out w6m', 
adj ) when worn-out , outworn 
(out' w6m) customs are those 
which are obsolete and therefore 
no longer observed 

ouzel (oo' zel), n A name of 
some birds resembhng the black- 
bird Another form is ousel 
(oo' zel) (F merle ) 

The ring-ouzel {Turdus 
torqiMtus), a migrant visitmg this 
country in spnng, is sometimes 
called the mountain blackbird, 
from its custom of frequenting 
hilly regions Its plumage is 
black, edged with greyish white, 
and it has a conspicuous 
crescent-shaped white patch on its throat 
The water-ouzel or dipper (Cinches aquah- 
cus), haunts especially the hilly streams ol 
North Wales It is a wading bird, and feeds 
pnnapally on shell-fish and insects Its 
plumage above is dark brown, with a white 
throat and breast The name of dipper refers 
to the curious jerking movements of head and 
tail made when the bird is perched on a stone 
or rock near the water The water-rail 


{Rallus aqitaticits) is sometimes called the 
brook-ouzel 

Shakespeare's "ouzel-cock (» ) so black of 
hue, with orange tawny bill," is the blackbird, 
as is also Tennyson's " mellow ouzel " 

M E oscl, A-b os/r, for onual- or amstO - , cp 
G amsel blackbiid, O 11 G amsala and perhaps 
L merula 

ova (o' va) This is the plural of ovum 
See ovum 

oval (o' val), ad] It.gg-shai>ed , roughly 
elliptical n An egg-sbaped 
figure or body (F ovale, ove, 
omlc ) 

An egg has usually one end 
larger than the other, and a 
lengthwise settion thniugh the 
egg would give us a figure of 
tlu shape commonly called oval 
Although an ovally (O' val h, adv ) 
shaixicl liguie means one having 
the ciuls unlike m curvature, 
the inline is popularly given to 
an ellipse, which is thus s.uci to 
possess ovalness (o' val ms, w) 

I II goometz y, la >w t v t r, t he term 
IS ai)phecl to aiiv Uostd convex 
curve, other than an ellipse, m 
which one .ixis is lixger than 
the otlu r 

1* lioin MoiUin I Cvalxs 

pi^it lining to <>i icsitnhhng an egg 
(L wn/wi) 

ovaxy (ii' \a ii), ir 'I he 
oigaii in which tin* ova oi i.ggs .iit pi educed, 
the chamber at the l)*is« ot fht pistil of a 
llowcr, contaimug the ovules which develop 
into secHls (h otHiut ) 

Anything cgg-sluipctl is ovate (O' v*at, ad ] ) 
hiorn L Ovion egg, and -a/y, 
ovation (o va' bhun), n Among the 
ancient Romans, a lesser ti iuin})h , in modem 
usage, a display of public favour or icspect. 
(F ovation, acclamations ) 



Oux«l — *Ilic nntr«ouz«d 
i« c«ll«<i fell* moua 
tain blaekbira 
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OVEN 


OVERALLS 


The greatest public honour which the 
Romans accorded to their victorious generals 
was called a triumph, an honour ot less 
importance being termed an ovation 

Now the word means an enthusiastic dis- 
play of popular favour, and may be used ot 
the welcome mven to a royal personage, or 
of that accorded a great athlete who returns 
victorious from some important contest in 
which he has represented his country 
Similarly, the round of applause or hand- 
clapping which greets the appearance on a 
platform of some popular performer may be 
called an ovation 

L ovatiO (acc -Gn-em), from ovatus.’^-g ot 
ov&re to exult, triumph in an ovation , cp Gr 
auein to shout 

oven (tiv' n), w A closed chamber m 
which substances are baked, heated, or 
dned , a kiln or furnace (F four, founteau ) 
Besides the familiar iron or bnck oven of 
the kitchen or the bakery, there are many 
other kinds used m manufacturing processes 
Such are the coke oven, in which coal is made 
into coke for iron-smelting lumaces, or the 
annealing oven lor cooling glass or metals, 
to render them less brittle Ihe Dutch oven 
{n ) is a small roasting oven hung in front of 
a fire, m which small joints may be cooked 


cricket, between the times when the umpire 
calls, “ Over ” , the number of balls de- 
livered by one bowler during this period 
(F ait-dessiis de, an deld de, plus de, d iravers, 
d'un bout dVaiiUe, sur, stir ioute sa largeur, 
de large, par dessus, en plus, fim, passS, 
supSrieur, trop ) 

When something — a party or a perform- 
ance, for mstance — ^is at an end, we say it is 
all over , and perhaps we add that we should 
like it to begm afresh, or over again The 
houses on one side of a street are over against, 
or opposite, those on the other , a vehicle 
standing in front of a building is said to be 
over against it A person's virtues or good 
points are sometimes set over against, or 
m contrast to, his weaknesses by fiiose who 
wish to think charitably of him 

Over and over means repeatedly or again 
and again Literally, the expression may 
refer to a turning movement in which one 
side after the other comes uppermost, as 
when a barrel or hke object rolls down an 
incline, or when an object turns while it 
falls through the air Over and above means 
extra, or in excess of what was to be expected 
A pel son who is very much in love is some- 
times said to be over head and ears in love, 
and something too difficult to be understood is 


A South American 
tree-cieepcr {Pvr~ 
nanus t'ufa), which 
builds an o\ on-shaped 
nest ol mud or clay, 

IS called the oven-bird 
(« ) or oven-builder 
(« ) In the IBntish 
isles the chilt-chah, 
willow- warbler, wood- 
warbler, long-tailed 
titmouse, etc , a i e 
known as ovtn-biids 
locally, because ol the 
shape ot their nests 

A -S of{c)n,cp DutUi 
oven, G ojtii, O Noise 
ojn, Or 'Ihe 

woicl ongimill} me* int 
eookiiig-pot , ep A S 
(>/»</ a closed \tssil, 
lecoplnele, Saask itKIul 
pot 

over (o' \er), pirh oven 

At ^ Britteny It im or rtone 

Above, in pl.ioo or 

])Ositiori , siipeiioito, nun e than , auoss, 
thioughoiit , in < Ihirge of , tlirougli the 
whole tsttiit or duiation ot adu So <is 
to p<iss tioin one side or jdact* to anolluT , 
lioin skU to sule , acuiss, in width, 
on the opposite suU , aho\o the etlgo 
oi the lop , troin end to end , *it an end , so 
as to Ining the niuUnsuIe ujiwaid, or to turn 
Ol bt tinned clown lioin .in ujnight jiosition , 
so as to t.<»%ei or tra\us<‘ an aiea , ioi 
another time, with lepctition , again, 
excessi\<*ly ctdf Superior, covciing , 
LXcessi\o An ablneMated lonn, used m 
poetry, is o’er (or) u Iho interval, in 



said to be over one's 
head A fnend over- 
seas IS abroad, m 
foreign parts To give 
over is to abandon, 
yield up, or pass on to 
another, as the retiring 
chairman of an institu- 
tion or society gives 
over office to his suc- 
cessor To turn over 
means to reverse, 
invert, or change the 
position of, and is 
also used figuratively 
ill many senses For 
instance we turn 
over our plans in our 
mmds 

Common Teut word 
A -S ofer , cp Dutch 
over, G vber, O H G 
vbty, ubar, O Norso, yfir, 
*** also L Gr hyper, 

b.Bk.a UP wSU. lurf Compka- 

U\ t loim akin to E up Syn prep Above, 
across, thiough adj Covenng, superior, upper 
An I prrp Below, beneath, under 

over- Piefix moaning upper, of higher 
kind, superior, outer, extra, upside down, 
completely, beyond, too great, exaggerated, 
cxtcbsi\ely (r stir-, super-) 

A book may overabound (d ver d. bound', 
V i ) — thoro may be more quotations than 
original matter To overact (6 ver S-kt', v t) 
a part is to spoil it by exaggeration, to 
overact (u * ) is to act too long or too 
much Mechanics and others who have 
dirty or dusty work to do, wear overalls 
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(o' ver awlz, m pi ), or outer gaimcnts of 
\ anous kinds, to protect their clothes from 
dirt or grease 

Trees which grow together or mingle 
branches above a road are said to overarch 
(6 ver arch', v i ) Rose trees are very otten 
trained to overarch (u t ) a trellis or peigola 
The usual style of bowling the ball in 
cricket, that is, with the arm above the 
shoulder, is called overarm (o' ver arm. adj ) 
bowhng In riots troops may be needed to 
overawe (6 ver aw', v t ) the insui gents, or 
control them by fear 

Even a gentle push will sometimes over- 
balance (6 ver bar ans, v t)^ person who is 
standmg insecurely, and cause him to over- 
balance {v %)t or lose his balance An 
overbalance (6' ver b§l ans, m ) is an excess of 
value or weight, a preponderance To over- 
bear (5 v6r bar', v t) is to overcome by w eight 
or power An overbearmg (d ver bar' ing, adj ) 
person is one haughty, arrogant, and doniin- 
eenng, who treats other people overbear- 
mgly (6 ver bir' mg h, adv ) 



A bid ot ten pounds at an auction will 
overbid (o ver bid', i; ^ ), or outbid, one ot 
nine pounds To overblow (6 ver bio', v t ) 
a wind instrument is to blow it with such 
force that an overtone or harmonic is pio- 
duced, and a wind instrument that is sub]oct 
to this fault is said to overblow (v i ) This 
word was formerly used in various con- 
nexions, but it IS now employed chiefly m the 
musical sense An overblown (adj ) roso 
IS one more than full-blown, which has 
to sh^ ite petals To jump overboard 
p ver bard, ado )7s to jump into the water 
from a ship. An over-bold (6 ver bold', adj ) 


mail IS one w ho acts overboldly (d \Lr bold'h 
adv ). oi rashh , clispl wing overboldness (d ver 
bold' nLS, ) or lack oL l iiition 

To overbuild (d \<,i hiUl' ,- / ) .m open 
space 1 ^ to to\ci it with buildings , to over- 
build an estate is to binid niou houscb on 
it than au desnabk Ihivuigh the o\er- 
buikling ol a past gciiLiiitum ha\o come 
cibout the slums w hit h in,ir so nian\ ol our 
gieat cities Jo overburden (d \tr ber' den 
V t ), a hoi sc Ol load it iiiuluU, is cruel We 
overbuy (d \ci hV, v i ) when we buy more 
ot a comniodilv than we lucd Jo overbuy 
(vt) an article or a thing is to puichasc too 
much ot it, or to p.i\ ttio high a price tor it 

Clouds overcanopy (d \ t r kaii' o i)i, v f ) the 
earth, that is, cover it as VMth a canopy To 
over-capitalize (d vli kap' i t«il I/, v t) q. 
company is to inake the «inunint ot its 
nominal capital too huge, si> that the concein 
cannot earn or pa\ a sultu leiit prolit on this 
The over-careful (d ver kar' till, udj ) or 
over-cautious (o ver kaw' sluis, adj ) person 
exercises too imuli t.m, acting over- 
cautiously (d vli' kaw' shiis li, adv) and 
exhibiting over-caution (d vti k.iw' shun, n ), 
or excess of caution '1 hunder-c louds over- 
cast (6 vet kast', Vi), or <larken, the sky, 
so th,it its aspect is overcast (o' \(‘r kast,' 
adj ), or gloomy and thriatcnnig We over- 
cast the edge's o I blankets with long stitches 
to prevent tlu inateiial unr.iv tiling (Over- 
cast embroil It 1 w huh is sonu tunes talk'd 
overcast (d' vtr k4ist, n ) is woiktil in 
overcasting (o' vti kast mg, ;/ ), that is, 
overcast stiUhes i lu' noun imiy iilso mean 
an error in adtling up liguits, In which 
the sum IS inatle too gieat oi < ls<* tiu .luiount 
ol the exti'ss 

lo overcharge (d \t i t h n ) a / ) .i ( ustomei 
IS to cluiige him too miu li , to ovtnhaige 
a fiie-anu or an ele<tiu ,u t uniuI«itoi is to 
give it too heav \ .i tliaigi In eithei tase 
the excess is an overcharge (d' vt i » hai|, w ) 
Phe heavens overcloud (o vtr kloud', vi) 
when they bt'tomt' ovtn.ist *ind tlaik witli 
clouds, anti troub!t*s ait* saul to overcloud 
{vt) the mind It>o ni.inv tkuntu's overcloy 
(d vir kloi', vt) tM suihit. tlu' appt'tiU 
wlieii weiinng his thuk outdooi overcoat 
(o' wr kdt, ;/ ), oi ti>i> ttMt, .i man is over- 
coated (o' \i.i kdt ttl, ttdj ) (loth tidhtl 
overcoating (o' ver kot mg, n ) is <ii ,i tt*xtuic 
and i|uahly suitabh' toi t)\tuo«its 

W^e can overcome (d vt i kmn', .* t ), lli.it is, 
compier, many ddlu idtus be i oiiiagt ami 
|>eiseveiaiue Hit' ptn t Miittm was the 
overcomer (d vti kuiu'ts, a) oi In', gnat 
physiLid handle, ip t>t blnuliu ss bvessiM' 
trust either in one's own powtis ot m othei 
persons is over-confidence (o vtr ktux' ii tk ns, 
n) Soinetinies iguoi.uu e ol d.iiigt i m 
chfliciilty makes jHHiple over-confident (d ver 
kon' li dent, ad; ) anti le.uls to their .uting 
over-confidently (d ver kon' li dent h, adv ) 
The over-credulous (d v<ir kred' u I us, adj ) 
person is too ready to behove what he hears 
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OVER-GREDTJLITY 


OVERGROWN 


In behaving over-credulonsly (o vcr kred' u 
lus h, adu ) he may fall a victim to his over- 
credulity (6 vcr kro duMi ti, « ), and become 
the prey of swindlers 

Good farmers do not overcrop 
(6 vcr krop', v t ) their land , that 
IS, they do not exhaust its fer- 
tility by growing crops of the 
same nature on it year after 
year continuously A proper 
balance is secured by a rotation 
or alternation of crops, and by 
leaving the land fallow lor a 
season To overcrow (6 ver kro', 
v i ) IS to crow or triumph over 
In T-ondon passengers often 
overcrowd (6 vcr kroud v t) 
railway carnages when leaving 
work for the day, lillmg them 
too full In the busy hours the 
tram accommodation is insuffi- 
cient, and it IS this lack of 
room, and the 'w orkers* haste to 
get home, which compel them to 
overcrowd {v i) Mud will soon 
overcrust (6 ver krfist', v t), that is, torm a 
crust ovei, the lower paits of a bicycle 
unless it is regularly cleaned An over- 
cunning (6 vcr kfm' iiig, adj ) poison is some- 
times the victim ol lus own era It and guile , 
an over-curious (o \tr kil' ii us, adj ) one is 
too inquisitive 

To over-develop (o ver de \ el ' op, v t) o. 
photographic plate is to carry development 
too fai, and make the image too dense 

To overdo (6 vei cloo', /» / ) anything is to 
do it too much We- say that an actor 
overdid (o vci did', p t) ptirt il he exagger- 
ated it, and that a cra/o is overdone (6 vcr 
dCin', p p) earned to excess An overdose 
(o' vcr dds, « ) ot iiiodiciiic, means too large 
a dose, and it may be dangerous to overdose 
(6 ver dos', v f), or to gi\e such a dose to, 
anyone 

An overdraft (o' vct dratt, ji ) is a dialt 
on a bank ol larger amount than the money’ 
standing to a cusioim r's crcslit When a 
securitv is lodged with a baukc'r, he may 
permit a customc r to overdraw (t“j vei dia\\', 
V t ) his hank account to u certain agn‘ecl 
amount JMiling some* such airangemcmt, 
the customer w lio overdrew (/>/), might 
rcs-'eivc fi nc)tice Irom the banker that the 
account was overdrawn (p p ), and his chetiue 
might be Tc‘tuincd to him 

J o c)\ c»rdia\v an .a count ol some happening 
is to exaggei titc* it 1 o overdrive (o v'c r chiv', 

j' ) *' lioise is to dii\c it too hist or too tar 
A lull bt'coiiu's overdue (o ver du', adj ) if 
not paid nj) to tmu* , a ship is overdue it 
slic IS be Innd timc^ m usiching port An over- 
due clc‘bi IS sometimes called an overdue {n ) 

C )n( can be over-earnest (c> vcr ei' nest, adj ) 
that IS, too much iii eaiiust Many people 
overeat (6 ver Ct', v h ), or eat moro than 
IS good lor them To over-estimate (0 ver 
es' ti mat, v t) piolit is to reckon it at too 


high a figure , to over-expose (o ver eks pdz', 
V t) a photographic plate is to give it an 
over-exposure (6 ver eks p6' zhur, u ) m the 



Orerhane — ^Tho rudder of a. liner mounted on a truck and over 
kangins it by about ten feat 

camera, that is, to expose it too long to the 
rays oi light projected by the lens 

The sailor’s word overfall (o' ver fawl, n ) 
means cither a sudden drop in the sea-bottom, 
or a choppy sea due to currents meetmg m 
shallow water The name is also applied to a 
structuic by which water overflows from a 
canal To overfeed (5 ver f€*d', v t) an animal 
IS to giv o it too much food , if unrestrained it 
may overfeed {v t), or eat to excess Rivers 


overflow 
them wit 


;h > 


vcr t) fields, that is, cover 

water, when they overflow (u i ) 
— ^which means spread beyond their banks — 
and so cause an overflow (o' vcr lio, w], or 
inimcl.ition An overflowing (5 ver fio' mg, 
adj ) Jieart is, figuratively, one filled or 
overfull (o ver luT, adj ) with happiness or 
other emotion Land yields crops over- 
flowingly (O ver flo' mg li, adv ), when harvests 
arc very abuiidiuit 

In geology an overfold (o' ver fdld, w ) 
means a fold where the lower part of a 
stratum ol rock has been pushed over an 
upper part To overfold (6 ver fold', t; / ) is 
lo o\eilap in this manner, and such strata 
are said to be overtolcled An overfold means 
also an inverted fold borne people are 
over-fond (d ver fond', adj ), that is, too fond, 
ol money , others treat then childien over- 
fondly (o ver fond' li, adv ), which means 
dotmgly or too indulgently 

'the overgreedy (6 ver gre’ di, ndj ) child 
IS \ cry greedy An overground (6 ' vcr ground , 
adj ) railway is one that runs along the 
surface, as opposed to an underground one 
Weeds overgrow (0 vcr gro', v t), that is, grow 
all over, a garden if not chocked To over- 
grow (v i) IS to grow too fast, or too large, 
the rc*sult being overgrowth (6 vci g^6th^ n ) 
Some o£ us, when children, overgrew (d vcr 
gtoo', p t ) our strength , ruins are often 
overgrown (6 ver gron', p p ) with ivy 
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OVERHAND 


OVERLAP 


In lawn-tennis, a stroke made with the 
racket in a position above the wnst is an 
overhand (6^ ^er hdnd. adj ) stroke A 
arasp is overhanded (o' \er hand ecL, aeij ) 
i\hen an object is gripped from above , an 
overhanded factory has more workers than 
it needs The ea'i- es of a roof overhang 
(6 \er hang', v i) the walls of a house, pro- 
jecting beyond them , in mediaeval times 
the upper stones of most city houses over- 
hung the streets, and narrow alleys were 
often overhung (d ver hhng', p p) to such 
an extent that the thoroughfares were 
darkened Troubles overhang us when they 
threaten us Chfts overhang (y i ) when 
their tops project further than their bases 
The amount of projection is the overhang in ) 




Ovttrhaad. — ^To ths speelaton below’, the aeroplane 
and the ainhlp, the ** Graf Zeppelin," are overhead 


It IS difficult to be over-happy (6 ver hdp' 
1 , adj ), that is, too happy One should over- 
haul (6 ver hawl', v t ) one's clothes, or give 
them a thorough examination now and then 
One ship overhauls another as it catches u]> 
and overtakes the second An overhaul (o' 
ver hawl, « ) of lat is a thorough inspection 
of it The sun shines overhead (o ver hed', 
adv ) when high in the sky An overhead (5 ' ver 
hed, adj ) travelling crane runs along above 
dock or workshop, and is used to transport 
heavy articles from one part to another An 
overhead conductor (n ) is an electrical 
apparatus raised on posts or standards above 
the ground, which conveys the current from 
a power-station, and in the case ot tram-cars 
supplies the motive power by way ol an 
overhead feeder {n ) In lawn-tcnnis, a stroke 
made with the racket raised above the head is 
called an overhead stroke Overhead charges 


{n pi) are the expenses ot a business not 
attributable to any dej^artment or product 
It is said that listentrs w ho overhear (6 ver 
her', V t ) con\ ersations not meant lor them 
learn no good about the rnscK es 

To over-mdulge (o \Lr m diilj ' v f) oneself 
IS to gratify one's appetite or wishes to 
excess Some people aie guilty ot over- 
indulgence (6 \er in did' jens, // ) m food, 
others arc over- indulgent (o \t.r m dul' jent, 
adj ) in other ways J Barents are sometimes 
too indulgent with their children, gratit 5 nng 
their whims over-mdulgently (o \er in dtir 
jent li, adv ) The Bank ot It-ngland may not 
over-issue (6 ver ish' oo, 6 ver is' u, z; ^ or 
issue too many ol, its banknotes In war- 
time govcinments someiinies permit and 
authorise an over- issue (o' \er ish fi , o' ver 
is u, n ) ol paper inone>, to be ledeemed 
when hostilities have ceased 

Christmas piesenis overjoy (o ver joi', 
vt) those young pc»ople who icceive them, 
and poor children in orphtHi,iges or hospitals 
are overjoyed when they receive the gilts 
sent by thoughtful licnetactors at ( hiistmas- 
tide To overjump (6 ver jump', ?• / ) a mark 
IS to jump beyond it , to overjuni]) oneself 
IS to strain onesell by excessive jumping 
Water is over-knee (o' vtr nC, adj ) when 
more than knee-dec p 

To over-labour (o vc r la' box, z; / ) a joke is 
to make it too elabonite An overladen (6 
ver la' den, adj ) horse is one too hciWily 
burdened An overland (o' \ci land, adj) 
journey is one iiKide by lind, «is opposed 
to a sea journe\ (»oocls an‘ ti«insported 
overland (6 ver land', adv) whin sent by 
road or rail '1 lie tnust giad< s ol t Inna tea 
reach Europe overland via Sibeiia, ijs it is 
said that the sea jouinev advti sel\ alleets 
the ikwour and .iroina 

In ancient tinu*s Iravc lleis piot eeiied from 
AntKX.Ii to the Peisiaii (lult bv land on their 
way Irom MeditciianiMn tounliits to Iiuhii 
In histoiy, tins is known as tlu‘ overland 
•route (n ) In tlu‘ iSjos I iighsli tiavclleis 
by the oveilanil xoute to Indei went hv ship 
to Alexaiulrm I'loni this poit tlu> voy- 
aged by boat np tlu Nile to ( ano ami then 
crossed the dc‘snt to Sui where they 
again embarkisl 1 .itc r a i ailw a\ w as opened 
betwc'en Alexandiia and Sue/, and this 
HUiekened the )ouim y gieatl\ 

T he at tual <listiim e ti,i\ < lltsi b\ land w.es 
vtiy sin<ill tomp«iud with tlu* mm vov.igo 
that lollowed N\ ith tlu opt nin • ol tlu Sue-s 
Canal in iKOt>, this loutt w.is «d>andoiud 
Nowadays, ]H‘ople w ho c ross I mope b\ ti«im 
to Btindisi and then (*nib.)ik «ti( s.mi to 
tiav'el by the o\ island rontt* tt) India It 
is, ot course*, ipiieker than the st a route, via 
Gibraltar, and occupies onlv tweiitv 

I he plates ot a steam bmlei overlap (d ver 
lap', V t ) one another , tluit is tsu h t‘xtenilb 
m part over its iicighiioui. 1 lu* .imoiint by 
which one ovorlai>b .mother, oi the oveilap- 
inng part itself, is the overlap (o' vti lap, « ) 
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OVER -LAVISH 


OVERPEER 


Decoration is over-lavish (6 vcr 
lav' ish, adj ) when excessive 
Silversmiths overlay (6 vcr la', 
V t ) one metal, that is cover it, 
with another Sheffield plate is 
copper overlaid (o vcr lad', 

PP) 

an 


with silver In printing 
overlay (o' vor la, n) is 
composed ol several thicknesses 
of paper overlaid and pasted to 
the plate or cylmder which 
presses the paper against the 
type Its purpose is to level 
the printing surface and give 
extra pressure, and thus cm- 

g hasis, to those features in an 
lustration which need it An 
overlaying (o' ver la ing, n ) is 
a coating A rcfeience made 
overleaf (6 ver lef', adv) is one 
made to the other side ot the 
page of a book To overleap 
(6 verlep', v / ) a ditch is to jump 
it, or leap beyond it . to overleap oneself 
means to leap too lar or too high, and so 
miss one's aim Strata of the earth’s crust 
overlie (o ver 11', v t ), that is, he on top ol, 
one another , in the glacial epochs a vast 
ice-cap overlay the northern regions ot 
Europe A room is overlighted (6 ver lit' ed, 
adj ) if the lamps m it are too brilliant To 



Overmantel — ^An overmantel of the seventeenth cmntury 
carving represents the Judgment of Solomon 


The 


overload (o 
heavy a lo 
IS calk 


\ er lod ', w / ) a horse is to giv e it too 
,oad to pull, and an excessive load 
dd an overload (o' \or lod, n ) 


Bridges and like structures are built to 
sustain a cciiaiii amount ot o\orloa<l, beyond 
the normal load, but it ovci loaded beyond 
this factor ol salety, they would bo likely to 
collapse 

Hill- tops overlook (0 ver luk', o t), that is, 
command a view of, the country all round 
To overlook a fault is to pass it over A 
person who ovei looks work in the sense ol 
seeing that it is done properly is an overlooker 
(o ver luk' er, ) In feudal times a sovereign 
was overlord (o' \tr lord, u ), that is, lord 
over the other lords ol his realm J'o over- 
lord (o ver loid', v i ) other people is to rule 
or domineer ovei them An overlord’s office 
IS his overlordship (o ver loid' ship, n ) 

An overman (o' \er man, n ) is an overseei 
or foreman 'I o over-man (b \er man', v t ) 
a ship IS to pro\ide too laig<* ii ciew lor it 
An overmantel (o' vir man 11, n) is a strut - 
tuie ol ornamental woodwork, otten enclosing 
a minor, pla(.e<l ovei a mantelpiece Cooks 
when over-many (o vtT nu^i' i, adj ), that is, 
too nianv m miinbei, «!re said in tlie proverb 
lo “ spoil llu bioth ’* Some ilavounng 
subsi.inc<*s axe overmastermgly (0 ver mas' tei 
mg li, adu ) strong and pungent An over- 
masterful (o \cr m.is' ter liil, adj ) poison is one 
too tend of luiving his own \\ av I lis conduct 
IS cluLi.ic tended by overmasterfulness (o ver 
mas' ter liil nes, n ) 

A weasel can overmatch (o vcr mach', v i), 
that is, prove itself an overmatch (o' vcr 
mach, «) — nioro than a match for — a rat 


To give a person overmuch (o' ver much , 
o vcr miich', adj ), which means too much, 
praise is as unvsnse as to praise him too little, 
and it IS stupid to feed animals overmuch 
(adu ), that is, to feed them to an excessive 
degree A quantity in excess is overmuch (n ) 
borne young people are over-nice (6 ver 
nis', adj ), or too fastidious about their food 
Others arc over-mcely (6 ver nis' li, adv ) 
reluctant to soil their hands in doing 
some ol the little necessary tasks about the 
homo Over-niceness (6 ver nis' nes, n ) or 
over-nicety (6 v6r nis' i ti, ) of this kind is 
not a desirable trait Anytning that hap- 
pened yesterday evening, or during the night, 
may be said to have taken place overnight 
(o ver nit', adv ) A fire may not last 
overnight, in the sense of all through the 
night An overnight {adj ) journey is one 
made the previous night An American 
means by overnight (n ) last evening 

The over-offlcious (o ver o fish' us, adn ) 
person is too officious, or fussy, and, by 
acting over-oHiciously (6 ver o fish 'us h, adv ) 
in some way, may offend people by his 
over-offfciousness (6 ver o fish' us nes, n ) 
lo overpass (6 vor pas', v t) sl nver is to 
Cl OSS it The Israelites overpassed the Red 
Sea when puisued by Pharaoh's troops, and 
later, bofoie they entered the promised land 
alter the years of wandermgs, the Jordan 
was also overpassed by them A fault 
which has been forgiven or overlooked may be 
said to be overpast (o ver past, adj ) To overpay 
(o vcr pa'. If I ) carnage on goods is to 
pay more than the proper amount People 
overpay {v i ) for service when they pay 
nioi e t ha n is necessary 1 he act of overpaying, 
or the excess amount paid, is overpayment 
(5 \ei pa' ment, n) To overpeer (o ver p6r', 
V t) iX Iciice is to peer over the top ot it , to 
overpeer people means to excel, or rise above, 
them 

As a result of the rise of the factory system 
in the last century, the inhabitants of the 
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OVERPEOPLE 


OVERSEW 


countryside ha^e tended to overpeople (6 ver 
pc' pi, V t), or people too thickly, the towns, 
migrating thither year by y ear, and leaving 
the agncultural districts less populous 
One ha\ ing a persuasn e tongue can some- 
times over-persuade (o ver per swad', v t) a. 
man, which means persuade him against 
his owTi yull or judgment Newspapers some- 
times overpicture (6\erpik'chur, v t ) happen- 
ings, describing them in exaggerated language 
An overplus (o' \er phis, w ) is an excess 
amount, or a surplus, which is left over 
We overply (6 ver pli', v t ) our muscles if we 
exert them too much A practised wrestler 
IS able to overpower (o ver pou' er, v t), or 
o\ ercome, the resistance of an unskilled 
opponent much stronger than himself Some 
people find the scents of flowers over- 
powenngly (6 ver pou' er ing h, adv ), that is. 


unbearably, strong If we overpraise (o \or 
pr§.z', V t) a brave person, givmg him too 
much praise, our overpraising (d ver praz' 
ing, It ) may be taken for flattery, and so 
offend him 

To overpress (6 ver pres', vt) a point 
in an argument is to urge it with undue 
emphasis Many people overprize (6 ver 
priz', vi) wealth, setting too high a value 
on it If more than is wanted of a commodity 
IS produced, there is over-production (d ver 
pro dtik' shun, n) ot it If planteis over- 
produce (6 ver pro dus', v t) tea or coffee, the 
price falls Kruit trees oye^-produce (v i ) 
when their crops are too heavy and exhaust 
them Spirits are over-proof (o' ver proof, 
adj ) if they contain more than the stanclaid 
amount of alcohol , proof-spint contains 
49 3 per cent by weight ol absolute alcohol 
The overproud (6 ver proud', adj ) man is 
unduly or excessively proud 
We overrate (d ver rat', v t) a thing if we 
rate or value it too highly Swindlers try to 
overreach (6 ver rdch', v t) or outwit, their 
intended victims If we ovcireach or reach 
too far we may overbalance and fall Horses 


overreach {v i ) when they strike their fore feet 
with their hind feet while trotting A person 
who through greediness or cunning tails to 
secure something he covets may be said to 
overreach himself It is easy, but foolish, to 
over-read (d ver red', v t ) oneself — ^that is, 
to injure one’s health by too much readmg— 1 
when preparing for an examination To 
over-refine (d ver le tin', v t) a sentiment is to 
express it too subtly, giving it the state called 
over-refinement (d ver re lin' ment, n ) 

To override (o ver rid', vt ) — overrode (o 

ver rod', p t), overridden (o ver nd' n, p p ) 

an objection is to disregard it , to override a 
horse is to exhaust it by nding it too tar , and 
to override hounds is to ride among and 
trample them Wat Tyler, the rebel, was 
a hothead who overrode the scruples of tlie 
more temperate among the peasant leaders, 
and the protests of the latter 
were ovcmcldcn or disregarded 
by Tyler and John Ball An 
over-ripe (o \er lip', adj ), that is, 
too-npe, pcai becomes " sleepy ” 
and tasteless Hot da\s over- 
npen (6 ver rip' on, v i ) crops 
left standing too long Bananas 
quickly over-npen (r i ) or become 
too npe 

It spoils a joint ol to 

over-roast (6 \cr rost', vt) it, 
that lb, roast it too long 'J he 
higher courts of law can over- 
rule (6 \Lr lool', vt), disallow, 
or set asKU‘ decisions oi lower 
courts \\ ceils (puckly overrun 
(5 ver riin', v t), oi spri ad ovei, 
an untended garden J Winters 
overrun type when they tarry it 
back or ioi wMrd to another line 
or page, as is done w hen si \ era! 
words or a whole passage must be deleted 
or inserted Oil will overrun («' M when 
a lamp is Idled too lull Napoleon was 
^an oveminner (d %er rfin' ei, n ) ot biirope 
when he ovenan it witli Ins in\ iiding .umies 
Our oversea (o' mt se, adf ) Iradi is that 
done with countries to whith we suid goods 
oversea {adv ), or Uoin whu h we nnjunt them 
overseas (d ver siV', (td( }, tluit is, iiom 
across the seas The dnlv ol a ioimhni is to 
oversee (d ver si', ri) whi< h nuans keep 
a watch o\er - Hu woik ol othius An 
overseer (d \ei se ei', it) is a siipt*i- 
inUndtnt, inspector, or man in ihaigi of 
woikmen The post whiih he hulds is an 
overseership (d vei sC ' 1 1 slap n ) 1 1 > oversell 

(d \cr sel', ?> / ) stocks oi conunodiUes is to 
sill more ot thcMii than one owns »>i lan 
deliver 'Jo overset (d \ei set', vt) .i i h.nr 
IS to upset it , to oveisct t\pe is to sit up 
more than will till llu span allowed 'Ihi 
pnnted matter overset (/> ) is the overset (o' 

ver set, 71 ) Skittles overset (t» * ) wlu n they' 
topple over 

lo oversew (o ver so', v t) the edges of two 
pieces of cloth, these arc laicl on one another. 
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OVERSBLAPE 


OVERT 


and the needle passed through them again 
and again Irom the same side, the thread 
being brought round over the edges Tall 
trees overshade (o %er sliael', i' / ) a gaiden 
and clouds overshadow (6 \er shid' 6, vt) 
the landscape by casting their shadows on it 
Some men’s deeds overshadow those ot 
others, in the sense ot surpassing them greatly, 
or, figuratively, casting them in the shade 
To overshine (6 wr shin', v f) is to shine 
upon, as the beams trom a lighthouse ovor- 
shine the sea An overshoe (o' ver shoo, ii ) 
IS a galosh, or shoe worn over a shoe or hoot 
to keep it dry and clean 

To overshoot (6 \ei shoot', ? ^ ) a taiget is 
to shoot beyond it , but to overshoot a grouse 
moor IS to kill otl too many ot the birds on it 
Arrows overshoot {v i) it they chop beyond 
the target The evpiession to overshoot 
oneselt means to oveire'aeh ontsell, or elefeat 
one’s end by going too lar, as when a person 
makes assertions which he < annot piove 
An overshot (o' ver shot, adj ) watei -wheel 
IS one turned by water iimning onto it 
from above, as contiastecl with an undershot 
wheel, m which the watei flows iinc'cr, «ind 
against the lower edge ol, the w heel A ship’s 
liteboats are lowered overside (6 ver sid', 
adv ), that is, over its suits, and the handling 
ot goods which arc discharged into barges oi 
lighters overside liom a vessel is tlcscnbed 
as overside (o' ver ski, ad) ) tiahie 

The oversight (o' vei sit, n ) ol v\orkmcn 
means the bupennlt'ndmg ot them In 
another sense an oversiglit is a mistake, or 
something oveilooked (Oversight <ilso 

sometimes means the <iuality ol inadveiienee 
or negligence 'lo oversize "(o vei sT/', i/ / ) a 
pla^terwall or ceiling is toe ()*it a with too much 
glue size, or size it too much A very laige 
man ne't'ds an oversize (o' vei siz, v ), that is, 
an cxtia large size, in clothes We oversleep 
(o ver slCp', v t ) oiirseIvc‘s, oi oversleep {v i ) 
when we sleep too long oi too muc h Cioel has 
been called the Oversoul (o' ver sell, w ) ol the 
univt'isc', animating all Immaiiitv 

People who overspend (6 vei siieiid', v 
their income, that is, si>e‘nd moie th*ui they 
receive, will come to povenl> it they continue 
to overspend (/'/), vnIiuIi niesins to speiul 
beyond one's means \n athlete who over- 
spent (o ver spc'iit', / ) lus stiength m too 
piolongc'd or too great exertion would 
soon Imd that he was overspent (/>/>), 
worn out, or evh.iuste*d In lavvn-tenims, 
overspm (o' vei sjnii, n ) is the aet oi in«iking 
the ball spin shaipl> lorward on sti iking 
the ground 

St.Lis overspread (d vei spied', v t) the 
sky, coveiing it like a eanop'y with their 
twinkling ]K>ints oi light I o oversprmg 
(6 ver spring', v t ) dilheiiltie's is to leap over 
or surmount them 1 o overstate (d ver slat', 
V t) or exaggemte <i giievance is unwise, as 
such overstatement (0 ver stat' meiit, n ) may 
lose one sympathy 

One should not overstay (d vei stay', v t), 
or outstay, an invntation, which znc«ins 



Ovemde — Lowering the fully aqulpped lifaboats 
of a liner ovorsxde dunns IxfelMat drill 


to stay a longer time than one was invited 
lor, since to do so is to overstep (6 ver step 
V t), Ol trangress, good manners An over- 
stock (o' ver stok, n ) ol goods is too large 
a stock lo overstock (6 ver stok', v t) a 
g<iidcii IS lo iill it too tull with plants 
J^ilting heavy weights may overstrain (6 ver 
stran', v t ) the muscles, that is, do them 
damage by overs tretching them Overstrain 

(d' ve r stiaii, » ) moans excessive strain 
or exertion In Autumn, leaves overstrew 
(d vtr stroo', vt), or litter, the giound 
J Voplc’s nerv es arc said to bo overstrung (6 
verstrfmg', adj ) when they are very highly 
strung or subjected to excessive strain 
In an overstrung piano greater resonance is 
secured by crossing the longer, bass wires 
elitigoiially over the stnngs of the higher 
notes To construct a piano thus is to over- 
stnng (6 ver string', i; O it 

An over-subtle (6 ver skt' 1, adj ), or too 
subtle, joke may fail to amuse The condition 
ol being ov'ci -subtle is over-subtlety (6 ver 
ski' 1 ti, v ) People who are oversure (6 ver 
shoor', adj ), that is, too conlident, may make 
serious mistakes, but they often manage to 
oversway (o ver swS', v t), which means 
overrule, less confident folk When rivers 
overswell (d ver swcl', v t), or bnm over, they 
overswell {u t) their banks An overswift 
(over switt', ). or too rapid, movement 
ol the object spoils the photograph 

overt (o' vert), adj Open , pubhc 
(F mamfeste, patent ) 

Market overt means a place where 
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goods are publicly exposed lor sale {see 
market) In law an o-n ert act is an outward 
act which can be proved to have been done 
with criminal intention An act done overtly 
(o' \ ert h, adv ) is one committed in an open 
and unconcealed manner In heraldiy overt 
means open or spread open, as apphea to the 
wings ot birds 

O F overt, perhaps p p ot ovnr to open 
L aperlre to open Syn Apparent, patent 
Ant Concealed, covert, hidden 

overtake (6 ver tak'), v t To catch up 
with , to come upon suddenly p t overtook 
(Q ver tukO , p p overtaken (6 ver t§.k' en) 
(F rattraper, surprendre ) 

An aeroplane is able to overtake the 
swiftest railway train During the eruption 
of Vesuvius in A D 79, destruction overtook 
the cities of Herculaneum and Pompen 
We speak of overtaking our work when we 
have a great many tasks on hand, and manage 
to get through them within the appointed time 
To overta^ (6 ver task', vt)^. horse is to 
give it work too great for its strength or 
endurance It is a bad policy to overtax 
(o ver t&ks', v t), or lay too heavy taxes on, 
a commumty , to undertake a task beyond 
our physical capacity is to overtax our 
strength A book is over-tedious (6 ver te' 
di us, adj ) if too dull to be readable , a task 
IS over-tedious if excessively wearisome 
The aim of a wrestler is to overthrow (6 ver 
thro', u i ) his opponent Fences, trees, and 
chimney-stacks are overthrown, or thrown 
down, by the force of a powerful gale Goliath 
was overthrown, or overcome, by David 
Napoleon’s overthrow (o' ver thro, n ), 
or defeat, and exile were the consequences of 
WeUmgton's victory at Waterloo In cricket 
an overthrow occurs when a fielder returns 
the ball to the wicket-keeper or bowler, who 
misses it, and so allows a run to be made 


In geology, an over thrust (o' ver thrhst, n ) 
means the thrust or protrusion of the strata 
on one side o± a fault over those on the 
opposite side , the word also denotes the 
amount of the protrusion Overthrust {adj ) 
parts are those showing this lormation 
workmen are usually paid at a higher rate 
lor overtime ( 5 ' ver tim, w ), which is time 
worked in excess of regular hours 
overtly (o' vert h) This is an adverb 
formed from overt See under overt 

oveirtone (6' ver ton, n , 6 ver ton', 0 
n An harmonic v t To tone (a photo 
graphic print) too deeply (F sow harmoniqu^ 
retoucher trop ) 

When a church bell is tolled we hear a 
confusion of higher notes accompanying the 
mam note These are known as overtones, 
or harmonics {see haimonic) A print left 
too long m the toning bath becomes over- 
toned, or too deeply coloured 

A building whicn nses above anothei is 
said to overtop (6 \cr top', vt) it The 
Woolworth Building (seven hundred and 
mnety-two feet) in New York overtops the 
Metropolitan Life Building (seven hundred 
and seventy Icct), the next highest sky- 
scraper Shakespeare may bo said to overtop 
or surpass all other lilnglish dramatists 
To overtrade (6 ver trad', 7; ; ) is to trade 
beyond one's capital or means, or be> ond the 
needs of the niaikot A merchant who 
overtrades is m danger ot becoming bankrupt, 
or ol losing money by glutting the market 
overfure (O'vtrchur, o'verlur), n A 
proposal , an olttr to make tenns or nego- 
tiate , the l>eginning ol a poem, etc , in 
music, an instrumental piece introducing an 
opera, etc , an otxhestral pieto mUnefed for 
concert use , in the Presbyterian C hmcli, the 
process ol starting legislation by the sending 
of a formal piopos.il fiom the General 
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Assembly to the presbyteries or vice versa weight, sil\ er coins of equal size It seventeen 
V t To address an overture to , to introduce ounces of sugar are sold as a pound, theie is 
or bring forward as an overture, to approach an overweight (O' ver viat, n), or excess 
with an overture (F ouveriure , fatre des weight, ot one ounce Floods sometimes 
ouvertures ) overwhelm (6 ver hwelm', v t), that is, engulf 

A country at war is said to make overtures or utterly destroy whole cities Earth- 
of peace when its rulers express wilhngness quakes also are overwhelmingly (6 ver 
to come to terms with the enemy In music, hwelm' ing li, adv ). or irresistibly, de- 
the overture prepares the audience for the structive 

opera or play that follows, and may indicate To overwmd (5 ver wind', v t) a. dock is 
or summarize the action of the work to wind it too far , one which has been 

Mendelssohn's " Hebrides Overture " is a overwound will need repair or adjustment 
typical example of the concert overture, an If a weight-dnven clock is overwound the 
independent musical work It expresses the gut cords are hkely to snap, letting the 
composer's musical impressions of a visit weight down with a bang The over-wise 
to Fmgal's Cave (6 ver wiz', adj ) man is too wise or affectedly 

O F overture opening, from overt See overt wise To overwork (6 v&: wSrk', u f ) a person 
Syn « Introciuction, negotiation, offer, pre- or thing is to work it too hard The 
lude, proposal Ant « Finale p t and p p are overworked (6 ver wSrkt') and 

overwrought (6 ver rawtO We 
generally use the form over- 
wrought in speakmg of a person 
overstrained or over-excited, or 
of a piece of work too elaborately 
earned out To overwork (v.* ) is 
to do too much work The word 
overwork (w), means excess of 
work The old word overworn 
(a ver w6m, ad) ), that is, worn 
out or exhausted by age, time, 
toil, etc , IS used now only in 
poetry. 

ovl- [ij. A prefix meanmg egg, 
or of eggs, denved from L i)vum 
egg Amother form is ovo- (F, 
ovt- ) 

Some of the lower animals, 
such as the Copepods, tmy crust- 
aceans, carry their eggs m little 
receptacles, or sacs, to which 
the term oviferous (o vif'er us, 
ad;) ), egg-beaxmg, is applied One 
overturn (o ver tom'), v t To turn or such crustacean, common m the water of 
throw over , to upset , to overthrow v % ponds and ditches, is the cyclops , it may 
To turn over or capsize n The act of over- be distinguished with a pocket lens, and 
turning , the fact of being overturned or» the egg - sacs axe conspicuous bag-hke 
overthrown , in trade, a tum-over (F structures situate one on either side. Egg- 
renverser, hovdeverser ^ chavirer , renverse- shaped objects are said to be oviform 
ment ) (o' vi form, adj ) For instance, we may speak 

A comparatively slight impact may serve of oviform vases 
to overturn, or upset, a motor-car travelling All birds, and most reptiles, amphibians, 
at a high speed, and such a vehicle may over- and fishes are oviparous (o vip' a rus, adj ), 
turn when it skids on a greasy road In that is, they produce their young by means of 
business the expression turn-over is more eggs So, too, are the m^onty of insects 

usual tlian overturn To overvalue (o ver Many of the latter are furnished with a 

vfil' u, V t) thing IS to attribute too high tubular organ to deposit their eggs, known as 
a value to it The act or process of doing so an ovipositor (6 vi poz' i tor, n ) The sting 
IS overvaluation (6 vor val u a' shun, n) , of bees and wasps is a modified form of 
the amount of the excess value itself is ovipositor 

the overvaluation A sohd body havmg the shape of an egg 

An overweening (o v6r wen' mg, adj ) is said to be ovoid (o' void, adj ), and is 

person ls one who is conceited, arrogant, or described by scientists as an ovoid («). 

too confident, and such a one is said to An ovorhomboidal (d vo rom boi' dal, adj ) 

overween (o ver wGn', vt), or behave over- shape is one resembling that of a rhomboid, 

weenmgly (o ver wCn' ing li, adv ). We may but having its comers rounded , that is, 

speak of a supercilious person's airs of simor- a fipire between an oval and a rhomboid 

lonty and of his overweening pretensions Gold in shape, or in other words, both oval and 

coins overweigh (6 vGr wfi', v t), or exceed in rhomboidal 
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ovi- [2] A prefix meaning relating to or 
resembling the sheep, derived from L ovis 
This prefix is used in the tormation of 
few Enghsh words of general importance, 
except m connexion with the musk-ox (Ovi bos 
moschatiis) of Arctic America 

This ammal resembles a small ox or 
a large and hairy ram, but its teeth, hair, 
and horns indicate that the musk-ox is 
closely related to the sheep Scientists 
classify It in the subfamily Ovibovmae of 
the ox family, and describe it as an 
ovibovine (6 \i bo^ vin, adj ) animal, or an 
ovibovme (n ) The ovibovines once 
inhabited all northern regions, mcluding 
England and Europe The Eskimos hunt 
them for their fur and their numbers are 
rapidly dimimshmg 

Ovidian (o vid' 1 an), adj Of, relating to, 
or m the manner of the ancient Roman poet 
Ovid (F ovidien, d*Ovide ) 

The Latin poet Ovid (43 b c to a d 17) 
lived at the same time as Horace and Virgil 
Ovidian poetry is that written by Ovid him- 
self, or that composed after the manner of 
Ovid 

L Ovi^iuSt and E siiffiv -an (L anus) 
oviferous (o vif' er us) For this woid, 
and oviparous, ovipositor, etc , see midu 

OVI- [i] 

ovolo ( 5 “' VO 16 ), « A rounded convex 
mouldmg used in Greek and Roman aichi- 
tecture pi ovoli (6' vo IG) (F ouc) 

The Roman ovolo was an exact quarter 
of a circle , m the Grecian moulding the 
shape IS flattened, with a quirk at the top 
A plane used by a carpenter to lorm a mould- 
mg of this kind is called an ovolo-plane [n ) 
Ital ovalOf uovolo, dim of uovo egg, from 
L L Cviilwn little egg, dim of L Guam 

ovorihozxiboidal (6 vo rom boi' dal) 
For this word, see under ovi- [i] 

ovule (o' vul), n A seed-bud in the 
ovaiy of a plant, developing into a seed aftei 
fertilization (F ovule ) 

F , from Modern L dvidum^ dun ot L Guam 
egg 

ovum (6' vum), n A large nucleated cell 
which 13 capable of development into an 



organism , an egg, espcciallv one of small 
size, as of insects and lishes , an egg-shaped 
ornament pi ova (o' va) (F antf) 

L Gvitm egg ^ce e£?g 

owe (6), w ^ To be indebted to the extent 
of , to be bound or obliged to pay (a stated 
sum ) , to be indebted to lor a specified 
sum , to be obliged lor , to have to thank for 
v% To be indebted or in debt (F devoir, 
dire redevable d dUc endettc ) 

Everv year millions of pounds are sent 
across the Atlantic to help to paj' the huge 
debt which we owe to the U b A This 
money is owing (o' ing, adj ), that is to say, it 
lias yet to be paid, because during the World 
War (1914-1S) that country supplied us 
with enormous quantities of ammunition 
and food, at the same tniii' lending the money 
with wluch to pay lor these A successful 
upil may be said to owe d great deal to 
IS teachers The expression , o\\ mg to, is a 
prepositional phnisc meaning inconsequence 
of, on account ol. and should he cai< fully 
distinguished from the phrase, due to 
In lawn-tennis, owe-fifteen (n ), owe- 
thirty (« ), etc , are handicap teims denoting 
respcctivelv that .1 pla\ei cannot count to his 
ciedit the first, second, etc , points he scores 
ML a^cun, oivtn to have, own, ha\t* to do, 
owe, A -S dijun to h.i\c , ip (» (ijjlh own 
(adj )> O Korsc ni^u to have, be obhgorl to, 
bansk fs to possess It, is liom the 

past tense \ -S d/t usul ,is i>m st iit, win net the, 
late^r p t dhtt Oa'< m its oiigimil sense of 
possess has been b\ thkni .ind < oiitmeel 

to that ot l)e.nig utuit 1 in obiigiitioii 

Owenism (e")' e 11 i/in), n piine iples 

of co-opeiaf ion taught h\ Kolunt Owe'ii (F 
Onvnisnu * ) 

Owen (i 77i-iiS5iH) was a pumet 1 ol so( lahsm 
and the co-ope*iati\e inoMumnit, *»nd ,idvo- 
catexl imiuy lelonns tiomI at tliat tinus 
which ha\e latcT hi e n adiqdtd, sue h a>. the 
shortcMung ol hoiiis ol lahoiir in l.n femes 
and the inliodut tion ol nitant s( hools m 
it,nglaiul, ett lit* w.is horn at Newtown, 
Montgomenslnie , and was llu son <»l a 
saddler One wlio agite‘S with thi‘ opiniems 
ot Owtm is «iii Owenist (e>' e n isl n » or 
Owemte (o'eii it, // J 

owin^ (6' mg) '1 his 1-1 an «id|< e tici louiud 
fiom owe Ned nndtn owe 

owl (oul), n V hint ot pre v ol fh(» siil)- 
oidcT Stiigc'S, inf>sll\ iKHtiinial in habits 
(h hibon, ihtnu tU\ ihat hintni, i Untif ) 

Oeneiallv si>e.iUiHf» owls .111 ahio.id alien 
siinse't hunting the iiistM Is «ind Mini!! 
annuiils wliicli etinstUutt tlnu pitx , heme 
theteini owl-hght (u ) has bee n um d tor dusk 
or twilight Ilu^ plmmigt* IS s<tH and linh\,so 
that the iiigiit is pTatfu*dh mnsiless,, tiu» 
beak IS small, shaip and h( Hiked , the* t\e‘s 
are large, <in(I suiioumlesl h\ .t curious disk 
ol featheis 'Ihe iMunts of owls aie h«»llow' 
trees, and other dark, <>ut-oi-the-Wii\ pkiets, 
wlieio the owlets (oul' tds, n pi), or \omig 
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owls can be safely reared 
An owlery (oul' er i, « ) is a 
place frequented by owls, or 
one m which such birds are 

^?‘he large eyes and the 
eye-disks give a very solemn, 
wise look to the owl, but il 
disturbed in the daytime it 
presents a dazed, foolish 
appearance Hence wo some- 
times describe people with 
solemn faces, and ospocially if 
they are really stuiiicl, as 
owlish (oul' ibh, ad) ), and 
foolish people as behaving 
owlishly (oul' ish li, cidv ) 
or with owlishness (oul' ish 
nes, n ) bcveral strains ol 
fancy pigeon bear the name 
owl, because of their some- 
what owUUke {adj) appear- ^ ^ 

anco, the hc.icl bt-mn louml 
and the beak very short owl, winkmc oyt 

Piobably inutatno. meaning 
howki A-S iiU ,ip Ihitch nthi* cult, OH(j 
ilwela, b u/ula <ml, akin to O L A«//rz, C. 
heuUn, b uhtlcirt tt> ho%vl 

own [il (On), ad) Belonging to onesell or 
Itself, indivKliuil, not the projuTty of 
another (F 'propn\ particuUey) 

We use tins word sometimes to empluisi/c 
the closeness oi possession, as when wc s*iy, 
“ this book IS my own ’* A man's owm name 
IS tlie on< belonging to him , liis own title 
IS that pioixi to his itink or <l<‘giee A 
btiibboi n person goes his own wav and lollows 
his own inclin<itions A boy holds his own 
in class w'hen he docs not let others get ahead 
of him 

M JC awt u, oweHt A -b (p p of a^an to 

ha\ 4 ) belonging to , cp Dutch and t» (adj ), 

O Norse ei^nin , , , , 

own [ 2 ] (on), V t To possess , to hold by 
right, to acknowledge as one’s own, to 
recogni/c , to admit, v i To confess (to) 



Owl — In order hroxa left to rtffht, 
the lons-eared o|irl. Virsimen earle- 
owl, wmktnK owl, and tnwny owL 


(F avoir, possdder, admettve, 
avouer , faire Vaveu) 

It IS a proud moment when 
a boy first bestrides a bicycle 
which he owns himself A 
borrowed mount is not re- 
garded with quite the same 
proud feelmg as one we can 
claim as our own, of which 
we are the veritable owner 
(6n' er, n ) But if we wish 
our possession to be a credit 
to us, we must keep it clean 
and in good order, or else we 
might not care to own, or 
acknowledge, it as our pro- 
perty , in other words, we 
might be ashamed of the 
ownership (on' er ship, « ) of 
a dusty and rusty bicycle An 
article which nobody claims is 
ownerless (5n' er les, adj ) 
n left to n»hi. When we are in error in 
Sldtowy^SSu’ some matter we may own, 
without disgrace, that another 
person is right This is to own up 

M E afinicn, ohmen, A -S dgnian to claim 
as one’s own, from tigen own [adj ) The sense 
of admit, grant is said to coinc from M E unnen, 
A -S iinnan to grant, but is more probably 
Imm the fust meaning, to acknowledge as one’s 
own, hence admit Svn Admit, avow, confess, 
hold, possess 

OX (oks), « An adult bovine animal, 
especiciUy the male of domesticated species 
pi oxen(okb'en) (F boeuj ) 

Oxen arc perhaps the most useful of all 
domesiio animals, and are found in almost 
cveiy part of the world The flesh — beef 
IS a staple article of food in many European 
countries, and the hair, skin, and other 
products arc used in diflercnt manufacturing 
indubtneb Ox-hide (n ) is tanned to make 
one ot the most usefiil and durable leathers 
In many countries oxen are used as draught 
animals, being yoked to plough or cart by 


OXACID 


OXIDE 



Ox. — A, wacon-load of wheat m Hangrary bems 
carted by two pabant oxen. 


harness attached to a curved arch of wood 
known as an ox-bow (« ) This forms pait 
of the ox-yoke {n ) The curve of a river is 
sometimes called an ox-bow in the USA, 
from its resemblance m shape to this arch 
The dunlin and other small shore-birds 
are sometimes also called ox-bird {ii ) 
An ox-fiy {n ) or ox-bot (v ) is <i kind of 
bot-fly, or its larva Oxen have laige placid 
eyes, and people with eyes like this are 
sometimes called ox-eyed {adf ) , the moon- 
daisy and certain other daisies with largo 
disks are commonly called the ox-eye (it ) 
The great titmouse 
IS also called the ox- 
eye The oxlip (it ), 
a kind of cowslip 
called Primula ela- 
ttor, 13 also a natural 
hybrid between the 
pnmrose and cow- 
slip Plans echtotdes, 
a plant with tongue- 
hke leaves, is named 
the ox-tongue (n ) A 
long rod or stick with 
a sharp point, used 
for driving cattle, 

IS known as an ox- 
goad (n ) 

Ox-gaJl (n ) is em- 
ployed as a cleansing agent, and by water- 
colour artists IS mixed with pigments to cause* 
them to adhere to the paper Ox-tail (n ) is 
used especially in mstking soups 'j'he 
ox-peckers (n pi ) (Buphaga africana and Ji 
erythrorhyncha) are birds related to the st<ir- 
ling, which they somewhat resemble They 
are so named from their habit of alighting 
on the back of cattle and other animals 
and searching for parasites Rhmoccrobcs, 
elephants, and antelopes are among the 
animals frequented by ox-peckers 
A -S oxa, pi ox an , Dutch 09, G oc7is(t'), 
O Norse oxi (pi oxn), Sansk Kkshan ox, bull 
oxiacid (oks Sls' id) This is another form 
of oxyacid. See under oxy- 


oxalis (oks' a lis), n A genus of 
herbaceous plants belonging to the order 
Geramaceae, and containing the wood- 
sorrel (F oxalide ) 

Most of these plants belong to South 
Africa and South America The very acid 
leaves of a British species, the common 
wood-sorrel (Oxahs acetosella), were tormcrly 
used in medicine It is a summcr-flowenng 
lant, found in moist, shady places, bearing 
and some white blossoms veined with puiple 
The word oxalic (oks al' ik, adj ) means 
derived from Oxalis Oxalic acid (n ) is a 
poisonous crystalline acid obtainable from 
the wood-sorrel and other plants It is 
prepared commercially from sawdust, and 
IS used chiefly lor cleaning metals and m 
calico-printing A salt ol oxalic acid is called 
an oxalate (ol^' a lat, n ) 

h oxalique, Iiom T , Gr oxalic a kind oi sonel, 
iiom Gr oxvs sharp, acid, pungent 

ox-eye (oks' i), « Ihe moon-daisy, the 
great titmouse under ox 

Oxford (oks' fotcl), ad) Of, lelating to, 
or derived from Oxford (F d* Oxford, 
oxonien ) 

Oxford, on tlie 1 hames, sixty-thrce miles 
by lail from London, is fhe countv town of 
Oxfoidshirc, and is himoiis as the seat ot the 
oldest Knghsh iini\eisitv Ihe stih blue or 
brown cLiy, Ctillcd Oxford clay (;/ ), which 
covers a large part ol Oxlordshiu , lorms one 
of the strahi ol tlu Jurassie ptiiod, being 
one ot the subdivisions ot Hit Middk Oolite 
In t 8 -j 5 began at Oxford tiu itligious 
rcvi\al nainecl the Oxford Movement (n ), 
or Tract anan Move mint \inong tht great 
men who took pait in it weu John Ki ble, 
«uithor ol the “( hnstian Veai,'' I'llwaiil IJ 
Busty, and John lltniy Newman 'I he last 
loined the Roman t'atholu ( him h in iHj*) 

A once-popular daik giiv iloth tilled 
Oxford mixture (// ) w'ent also by tin name ot 
pepper-and-salt," and " Ox lord gie> " 
O^dord shoe (// ) is the n.ime gi\t*n to low 
shoe laced ovei the instep 

MIC Oxtnford \ -S ()\,{t)natonl oxisi's 
ioitl , tp tlu Itosphonts (moii loiiiitU /h>s 
portis) ox's loid Iiom (a (gtn ot hmts) 

of au ox, loid 

oxide (oks' Id), n A binaiv compound 
of oxygen wnih <nu)ther idcnunt, oi witli an 
oiganit nidiuil (h' ) 

Rust IS an oxide ol non, toinud b\ the 
action ol air and moisture Ni«nh all ele 
ments unite easily with ox\gt n Most oxides 
arc solids, like the nu tallu oxidi s (non oxide, 
k'ad oxide, c*U ), but some <ne g.isi s, Iiki 
carlxin dioxide, oxides ol intiogeii eti , and 
one, naiuoly, hydiogim oxiile (w.itei) is lu|ui<l 
When we combine an i leim nt witli oxvgcn 
wc oxidize (oks' i clT/, v t ) it, and tin* i lenient 
13 said to oxidize (v t ) 

Iron bndgc*s and othi*r like stiuctuics aie 
logularly bcalecl and ]).iiiiti‘d to ])re\eiit them 
being damaged by rusting -tlnit is, by 
oxidation (oks i da^ slum, « ) or oxidization 
(oks ' 1 dl za' shun) U hese w'onis m*iy 
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Ox-eye — Certein demes 
«nth large duk« are 
commonly called the 
ox-eye 



OXLIP 


OXYMOROTff 


be used of any chemical action in which 
oxygen is added to a substance In one 
process of jointing large iron pipes the ends 
are made to fit closely within one another, 
and the w orkmen rust or oxidize {v t ) them, 
so that the joint is cemented and sealed with 
a film of oxide 

Any element capable of combining with 
oxygen IS oxidizable (oks' i diz abl, adj ), and 
a substance that will yield its oxygen to 
oxidize another substance is an oxidizer (oks' 

1 diz er, n ) Oxidized silver is the name 
mistakenly given to silver darkened by a 
coating of sulphide of silver 

In commerce, the most important ores, 
from which the chief part of the world’s 
metal is obtained, arc the oxide ores {n pi), 
m which a metal is combined with oxygen 
Among them are cuprite (copper oxide), 
magnetite and haematite (oxides of iron), 
and tinstone (oxide of tin) 

F , from oxygdiic and -ide , the F later less 
coiroct spelling oxyde is duo to its being directly 
dcri\cd Irom Or o\ys sharp 

oxlip (oks' hp), n A meadow plant, 
Primula elatior See under ox 

Osconiaxi (oks o' ni an), n A student or 
graduate ot Oxford University adj Belong- 
ing to Oxford (h Oronien t oxonicn) 

This word is derived from Ox dm a, the 
Latm name for Ox(en)ford Any under- 
graduate studying tit Oxford University is an 
Oxonian, aaid the name is applied also to 
one who h«is graduated there The 
** Oxon wJiich sometimes is placed 
after the imticds of *i degree, as in M A 
Oxon,” IS a sliorlcued form of Oxufiiensis, 
the Latin adjective meaning Ixilonging to 
Oxford The coiuii> of Ox lord is called 
Oxon in addi esses, this again bemg an 
abbicvuation, but m this case it is customary 
to omit the point, unless the woid comes at 
Ihe end ot «i sentence 

oxy- Pie/ix inetining sharp, keen , m 
chemistry used to indK«ite the presence of 
oxygen in a cheiimal tompoimd (F evv- ) 
An oxyacid (oks i .Is' id, « ) is an id which 
contains oxygen, «is ojiposed to a h'^dnicid 
A woid used to describe plants which ]K*ar 
pointed truil is oxycarpous (oks i k»ir' pus, 
adj ) An oxychloride (oks i klor' Id, ii ) is 
a compound composed ol oxygen, chlorine, 
and othcT elements An <*xaniple of an 
oxychloride is jihosgcmc^, which is an oxy- 
chloride of carbon «ind was used as a jioison 
gas during the Woild War {i<)T4-ib) 

Cr^nibiiimg iorni of t»r o\ys shaip 
oxygen (oks' i jen), n A colourless, 
tasteless, odouiU'ss g«is, occ lining m the 
atmospheie (F tavg/'wes) 

Ox>gen h*Ls ixen Ctilled the most important 
chemical element . m a liee state it is present 
in the atmosphere^, ol which it forms about 
one-lifth In brcsithixig this atmospheric 
oxygen is brought into contac t with the blood 
by means ol the lungs, and so the blood is 
puiiiiecl A person in a closed room sooner 
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or later exhausts the oxygen, and unless 
fresh ail is admitted he will be suflocated 
Without oxygen a flame would not ignite 

Oxygen combines with most elements to 
lorm oxides In the proportion of one part to 
two of hydrogen it is a constituent of water 
To oxygenate (oks' i jen at oks ij' en at, 
V t) OT oxygenize (oks' i jen iz, v t) anything 
is to treat it or impregnate it with this gas 
In some forms of respiratory apparatus as 
used in mines, the impure air breathed out 
by the user undergoes oxygenation (oks i je 
na' shun, n ), and may be re-breathed, the 
deleterious carbon dioxide being removed in 
the apparatus 

Anjrthing containing oxygen is oxygenous 
(oks ij' cn us, adj ) , a subject to which 
oxygen may be added is oxygenizable (oks' 
1 jen iz abl, adj ) 

F oxygMe, from Gr oxys sharp, acid, and 
root gen- to produce, the name meamng acid- 
roduccr The gas was so called from having 
ecu once supposed to foira an essential part 
of everv acid 



oxyhydro^en (oks i hi' dro jen), adj 
Consisting of, or burning, a mixture of oxygen 
<inci hydrogen 

An oxyhydrogen flame is used in limelight 
apparatus The hydrogen is burned from 
a jet, and a small blast of oxygen is sent 
through the flame, so that it plays on a 
cylinder ol hard hmc, which becomes white 
hot and gives a hght of dazzhng brightness 
In another lorm the two gases mix m a 
chamber before burning The oxyhydrogen 
flame is used also lor welding metals 

Fiom E oxy- denoting a compound containing 
oxygen, and hydrogen 

oxynaoron (oks i mor' on), n A figure of 
speech giving emphasis by the combination 
of opposing ideas (F oxymoron ) 


I p 5 


OXYTONE 


OZOTYPE 


In oxymoron an epithet of quite opposite 
meaning is added to give special point as in 
Tennyson's expression, " faultily faultless 
Sometimes we talk of a wise fool, or a brilliant 
duffer, the words here expressing the union 
of apparently contrary quahties 

Gr from oxymoros pointedly foolish, from 
o\ys sharp, mdros foolish 

ozytone (oks' i ton), adj In Greek 
grammar, denotmg a word that has an 
acute accent on the final syllable n A word 
so accented (F oxyton ) 

Gr oxytonos, from oxys sharp, acute, tonos tone 
oyer (oi' er), n The hearing or trial of a 
case in open court (F attdtiton ) 

In former times many law cases were tried, 
not by the judges, but by great noblemen 
and landowners Such persons used to 
receive from the king commissions of oyer 
and terminer which empowered them to 
hear and determine certain offences These 
commissioners, as they were called, were 
gradually replaced by the judges of the 
kmg's courts, who were sent down into every 
county several times each year to try cases 
which arose Judges still go on circuit in 
this way, and they are still authorized by 
commissions of oyer and terminer to try 
cases, the heanng of which is called an oyer 
Norman F to hear, O F L audire 
oyez (6' yes), inter Hear i 
This cry is tbnce repeated before a pro- 
clamation made by an ofScer in a court of 
law or by a public cner 

Norman F second pi imperative of oyer 



Oyrter-catcher — The oyater-catcher Icyes on mussels 
and limpets and other small shell fish 


oyster (oi' ster), n An edible bivalve 
mollusc belonging to the genus Os ire a . an 
oyster-shaped morsel of flesh on either side 
of a fowl's back (F huttre ) 

The Bntish oyster bears the scientific 
name of Osirea edulis It is said of the oyster 
that it is out of season/' or unfit to cat, in 
mouths with no " r " in their names 
During the months in question — that is, 
from May to August — oysters are producing 
myriads of eggs, and setting free the “ spat," 
^ the tiny young ones are called Aftei 
Torty-eight hours spent in swimming about 
in the water, the young ones settle down and 


lix themselves to the sea-bed where they 
spend fi\c years in growing up 

A place where oysters aie bred or fattened 
is called an oyster-farm (« ), oyster-park (n ), 
or oyster-field (n ), while a natural breeding 
place IS called an oyster-bed (// ), or oyster- 
bank (« ) Oj’^sters aie eaten law, or cooked 
in various ways, and oystei -patties {n pi ), 
or pasties are made of them 

The shore-bird, one of whose local names is 
the sca-magpie, from its black and white 
plumage, is more generally known as the 
oyster-catcher (« ), although it really ]i\cs on 
mussels and hmpets and other small shell-fish 
it finds on the rocks at low water Its 
scientific name is Haematopus ostralegits 
M E and O F liom L ostrauw, Gr 

ostreon, probably Irom osteon bone, so called 
from its hard shell 

ozobrozxxe (o' zo broni), n A photo- 
graphic process in which a carbon prmt is 
made by contact with a bromide print 

From prefix ozo~ (Gi osein to bmcll) and 
E bromide 

ozoeexute (5 zos' c ril), n A waxy com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen occurring m 
thin seams or pockets in petroleum-bearing 
wells Another spelling is ozokerite (5 zdk' 
er It) (F ozocerite, ozokerite ) 

The combustible mineral wax called 
ozocerite is melted out from the earthy 
matter with which it is mixed, and after 
being purified is used for candle-making and 
other puiposcb Ihc residue, mixed \Mth 
india-rubber, is used as an insulator, and is 
also manufactured into a foim oi hccl-ball 
used by bootmakers for giving a polish to the 
sides of heels and soles 

O ozokorit, from Gi ozciii to smell and 
keros wax 

ozone (6 zOn'), n An allot! opic loim of 
oxygen, found m the atmosphcie (h o one ) 
When an electrical machine is woiking a 
curious, slightly pungent simll is nolictabk, 
duo to the lorination <>1 o/one by .iltei ations 
of the oxygen molccuks the atom ol o/ont 
contains three molecules as against two in 
ordinary oxygen T he ozone thus iorined is a 
still more active gas than the 0x3 gtm lx loie 
it undergoes this change, <ind the exhilarating 
and health-giving propcities ol si a an aic 
attnbuted to the presence ol o/one t lien in 
Air containing o/one is ozonic (o /on' ik, 
adj ), or ozoniferous (6 zo nit' ir us, tidj ) 
To ozonize (o' /o nl/, v t) is to thaige with 
ozone, and a device used to eftect this is 
tailed an ozomzer (o' /o 111/ er, u ) An 
ozonometer (6 zo noin' c tti, ;/ ) is an iiistiu- 
mciit Jot lindmg the amount ot o/one in the 
atmosphere 

Gr o^itn to smtll, and F cluMUic.d suHix -a/»( 
ozotype (o' /o tlj>), A jihologiiiplut 
printing process in which siiisiti/cd ]\iper 
after printing by light is pkued in contact 
with a wet pigment pkistoi 

Tins method lescmbles the taibon jiroctss, 
but gives a reversed image 

From Gr ozein to smi 11 and h tvpe 
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P, p (p5) The sixteenth letter in the 
English alphabet, and the fifteenth in tlie 
Latin Its usual pronunciation is shown in 
this book by the phonetic sign p It is one 
ot the class of consonants called explosives, 
that IS, sounds produced by stopping the 
breath and suddenly releasing it, the con- 
sonant, even when iinal, as in tap, bung 
followed by an audible breath Lt is a labial, 
the breath being stopped and released by 
closing and opening the lips, as with b, the 
difference being that p is voiceless oi surd, 
the vocal chords not being vibrated 

The digraph pli, \v Inch onlinarilv has the 
sound /, IS nearly always used in woids ot 
Greek origin, as ph^’sic, Inphui, graph It 
was at first used in Latin to re pic sent the 
Greek letter 0, whith had the sound oi p 
followed by a lOugh breathing Later this 
sound changed to / In nephew ph has the 
sound ot V, and in ])Iithisis it is usually silent 
The single letter p is rai< ly silent, c'xainpks 
being eomptrolUi «md 
Dept lord 

In chemistrv, P is 
the svmbol lor phos- 
phoius, m meehanus 
for pressure, anti in 
chc'ss for pawn It 
IS the mote)i-( «n in<k \. 
mark lor Sinic'y As 
an abbie\ latioii it 
stands for p«ig< (/?/ 
pp ), passing showeis 
(nautical), peieh or 
pole (nieasuie), pliai- 
inacopcH la, jnauo (soil 
in music) , 4ilst> loi 
parish, as in IM 
I\irish ( ouiu il(l(>T ) , 

paili.uiicnl, in iM I* 
memlu 1 oi Parlnniunl, 
past and ipk, as iii ]> ]> , IViimsulai 

asm I* iS. O PeiiinsuKir .ind <)uent«d (Steam 
Navigation Co), ]>t tt\ , m I ’ O jh tt\ olticei , 
iihasc, in P 1 O please tuin o\ei , poet, in 
PL Ptiet L.mr< .itt‘ , police, in P ( j>olut con- 
stable , j>ost, as in IM ) j)ost tillicc , postal, m 
IM) ])ost.il otdei , piisnlent, <is lu I* U A 
Piesident ol tlic‘ Ko\.d Vc«uk ni\ , piuy, m 
1>C Piivv Coiiiuilloi , jiroinpt, as in ps 
pionipt side* (ot slag(‘) In Latin p stands 
lor pci through or 1>\, as in ]) p per pro- 
iiuatunum by piox> (belorc a signal uie) , 
po^t .liter, ab in p s pa^t stnption pobtseiipt, 
pfo foi , in Piemh, loi pt>ity for or to, os 
in p p e pour prendre to lake kave 


1 he rev ersed or blind p (^) mdicates the 
bcginmng of a paragraph To mind one's 
p's and q’s means to take care to behave 
properly 

The 01 igm of tins letter is explained on p xvi 
pa (pa), 11 A childish word for father 
(F papa ) 

Dim ot papa See papa 
psdbulura (pab' u luin), n Food , 
nourishment (F aliment, nourritiire, pdture ) 
A substance serving as nutriment to one 
ol the lower animals or organisms, or to 
plants, is described as its pabulum The 
word IS also used in a figurative sense We 
speak of mental pabulum, that is, food for 
the mind 

horn pa^aere to feed 

5 »aca (plk' a), w A large nocturnal 
ent allied to the agouti, and found in 
C entral and South America (F paca ) 

The paca {Coelogcnys) is about two teet 
in length, ancl its lur is distinctively marked 
with rows ol light 
coloured spots running 
lengthwise Its tail is 
shoil and undeveloped, 
but tlie animal is 
clnetly remarkable for 
the curious constiuc- 
tion of its skull This 
pioduccs large cheek 
pouches, which, how- 
ever, arc not used for 
holding food 

Port irom native 
Brazilian 

pacable (p5Jc' abl), 
a(tj Capable of being 
pacified , placable (F 
placable ) 

This word is not 
often used, but we 
might speak of finding a person m a 
p.icable, or easily-sat islicd, frame of mind 
i pvUdtc to ai)ptase, pacily (irom pcix, acc 
sullix -/F6///5 Syn Appeas- 
«iblc, }>lucablc Ani Implacable, unappoasable 
pace fij (pSs), n A step , the space 
covered by one stride , a measure of length 
coi responding to one or two steps , an 
iinible , the niannei or action of walking 
Ol luiiiung , rate ol movement v% To 
walk with even steps, or slowly and 
cU'libeiatelv v i To measure (a distance) by 
legulatcd steps , to move slowly over , 
111 racing, etc , to set the pace for (F 
pa^, Vitesse, marcher, aller au pas , arpeniet) 
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Pace. — ^The winner of a motor-paeed oyolina ehampionalup ndina at a creat pa^ behind hie pace-maker or 
pacer Paema enables very fart bines to be recorded 


An average pace, m the sense of the 
distance covered at one step, is thirty inches 
The Roman pace was measured between two 
successive heel-marks of the same foot, that 
IS, two ordinary paces, and represented a 
lineal measure of about five feet From the 
Roman m%lle passuum, or one thousand 
paces, represenfing one thousand, six hundred 
and eighteen yards, is derived the word mile 
When we accompany a slow walker we 
have to accommodate our pace, or gait, to 
his If we quickened our pace, or rate of 
progression, we should leave our slower 
fnend behind, because he would not be able 
to keep pace with us, or walk at a similar 
speed We sometimes say that we cannot 
keep pace with a person, when we mean 
that his nund worlm too quickly for us to 
follow the connexion of his thoughts A 
pensive person sometimes paces r^ectively 
up and down a room Boys measure out 
the length of a makeshift cricket pitch by 
pacmg it 

To go the pace is to travel very fast, or 
m a figurative sense, to spend money reck- 
lessly, or to lead an extravagant life 

In cricket the speed at wluch a bowler 
dehvers the ball — slow, medium, fast- 
medium, last, etc — ^is called pace, a term 
which IS also used m lawn-tennis lor the 
speed at which the ball is hit 

Dunng traimng and sometimes in an 
actual race an accompanymg runner or 
nder sometimes paces an athlete, that is, 
he makes or sets the pace, or keeps ahead 
and fixes the rate at which the other should 
progress He is then said to act as pace- 
mafcr (» ), or pacer (p^' er, w ) A runner 
is said to be paced (past, ady ) when his 
speed IS set by a pacer This word is also used 
m combmation with a qualifying word to 
describe gait or speed of movement Thus, 
a slow-paced march is one taken at a slow 
speed A paced distance is one measured out 
by a pacer, or one who paces A horse that 
IS tramed to amble is also called a pacer 
M E and F fets^ from L passim step, pace, 
p p of panders to stretch (the feet in walking) 
Syn n Gait, speed, step, stride, vdlociiy 


pace [2] (pa' si), prep With the permission 
of, notwithstanding (F suit/ % aspect, ne 
deplatse d ) 

This word, followed by a person’s name, 
IS sometimes used after a statement politely 
contradicting that person's opinion Occasion- 
ally it IS used ironically For instance, when 
we have reason to know that rain is coming, m 
spite of reports promising fine weather, we 
might say “ Don’t forget your mackintosh 
to-day, pace the weather prophets ” 

L by permission of, t»bl*iti\ c smg ol pax (acc 
pac-cm) peace, leave 

pacha (pa' sha) This is another spelling 
of pasha See pasha 

pachisi (pa chc' si), >t An Indian game, 
played on a cross-shaped board, or cloth, with 
cowrie shells lor dice 

The game ol ludo is a simplified form of 
pachisi Akbar the Great (15^2- if >05) had 
a courtyard in his palace made to lepresent 
a pachisi-board and used slaves as ])laying- 
pic*ccs 

Hindustani pachlsl ol lwenty-h\e, the highest 
throw 

pachyderm (pak' 1 derm), v A name 
•'formerly given to any tluck-skiniK d <immal, 
especially a hoolod mammal , a thick- 
skmned or xnscmsitivo ^nrson (I*' pathv- 
derme ) 

Cuvier (1769-1832) classiliecl the <lephant, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, hoist*, «»nd other 
thick-skinned mammals that <U) not clitw 
the cud, in an oiclei of pacJi\ dt^rins, which he 
called pachydermata (pfik 1 dti ' in.i t.i, 7/ y>/ ) 
This class! Iication is now abant ione< l,al t houg h, 
in a general sense, we might sptsik ot the 
seal as a pachydermatous (prik 1 dCt' m.i tus, 
ad) ), or thick-skinned «mnnal 1 ho w’ord is 
alst) leUimcd *ls a moit* 01 kss humorous 
epithet loi a human pathvdeiin, th.it is, a 
person who is unmoeed by hints or is not 
altcctcd by ridicule or abiist*, bet ause In* I.r ks 
perceptiveness or sensitn t‘nt ss A dogged, 
deterimiied man, unaltt‘t t(*tl by outside 
inlluences, is also s.iid to be pat hyti< nnatous 
pachydtrme, <ii pakkydvrmos, iiom puhhys 
thick, derma {g<‘n da mat <»i) skin, liith* 
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pacific (pa sif' ik), ad^ Dibpostd to 
peace and quiet , peaceable , peace-making , 
^nciliatory (F pacifique, pa%s%ble concihant ) 
People ot a pacific or peaceable disposition 
avoid all disputes and quarrels Such people 
may also have a pacific or conciliatory 
influence, and so help to settle quarrels 
The Pacific Ocean (7i ) or Pacific {n ) was 
given its name by Magellan, the Portuguese 
navigator, because his voyage through it in 
1520 was troubled by no violent storms 
It is generally possible to settle a private 
dispute or a national crisis pacifically fpa 
sif'^ ik al li, adv ) A pacifist (pas' 1 list, « ) is 
a man or woman opposed to the maintenance 
of large arimes, who thinks all difierences 
between states should be settled by an 
international court of appeal Some pacifists 
think a nation should never go to war, 
even if its territory or population is attacked 
by an enemy The belief and leaching of 
a pacifist is pacifism (pas' i fizm, n), or 
pacificism (pa sif' 1 sizm, n ) 

L pdcificus, from pax (acc pdc~cm) peace 
-pcare combining form of jacere to make Svtn 
Conciliatory, peaceable Ant Bellicose, vvai like 
pacify (pas' 1 fl), i> ^ To appease , to 
calm , to restore to peace , to tranquillize 
(F apaiser, pacifier, calmer ) 

A mother pacifies or calms <i frightened 
child Its fear is pacified or appeased by her 
presence A countiy in a state oi rebellion 
or unrest is pacified or reduced to order by 
the presence ot an armed lurce 

One who pacifies is a pacifier (pas' 1 li or, 
n ) Pacification (pas 1 li ka' shun, ) is the 
act of pacifying or the state of being pacified 
This word has lioen used to mean a treaty 
or any act ot conciluition The Pacification ot 
Berwick was a treaty lie tween Chailes I and 
the Scots in i 0 ^<^ and the lulict ot Nantes 
(1598), which gave religious toleration to 
French Protestants in the siKteenth century, 
IS called 111 Freiu h history «in <*dict of 
pacification A pacificator (p«i sit' 1 ka lor, n ) 
IS one who makes «i p<u diCiition 01 pacificatory 
(pa sif' 1 ka to n, etdf ) siUlemtiit 

I pdn/uiln, Iroin pax (.u c piiu-ew) 
peace, and fican’ Jtunt to inaUi (fi- -jy 
thioiigh fi “J’tr) s A.pp(*.>se, < aim, •■oolht. 

Ant Annoy, n 1 itate, \ < x 

pack fr] (prik), v A toinpacl bundle ot 
articles tor caiiying a burden , a <]u<uiiity 
ol good‘» tonnmg a st.iud«iid p«neel or bale in 
\aiious tradi‘s , a sit ol playing cauls, a 
comtiany oi riiiiinals ot one specu‘s kc'eping 
together tor hunting or detente , .1 toinpany 
of houiuis used in hunting , « tn w or gting , 
an extensue lloalmg mass of broken ice, 
the ciuantity of lish, liuit, etc , tinned in a 
season , in Rugby iootliall, the torwaicls 

V t To fill (*i trunk) toinpatlly with articles , 
to stow, to toinprt‘ss 01 trtiin together, 
to wi-ap tightly to make w«iter-tighl, etc , 
to load with a pack , to c««i\ in packs , to 
arrange cards in p4Uk , to ainingc (a jury, 
or cards) fhshontstl> to chsnnss summarily 

V t To put things into a pack, tiunk, etc , 


ready tor carrymg or dispatching , to form 
a pack , to become compressed and compac fc , 
in Rugby football, to go dov\ n mto the scrum 
(F chaige, bdt, jardeau, jett, nieuie, bande, 
glace flottanie , einhalle* , empaqiietev, bourrer, 
preparer, tnei , faire sa valise, se rasscmbler ) 
In days when English roads were few and 
m bad condition, goods were often packed, 
that IS, transported over land in packs, 
attached to a packsaddle (w ) on the back of 
a pack-horse (w ) 
This method of 
transportation is still 
used in mountamous 
countries or where 
vehicles are not 
available The pack- 
ing, in the sense of 
caiiiying goods in 
pacl^, may also be 
done by dog-sleighs 
and canoe Pedlars 
carry their packs 
round the country- 
side, and were 
formerly called pack- 
men (w pi ) Some- 
times the pack was slung on a stout stick 
resting on the shoulder and caUed a pack- 
staff (n ) The old proverbial phrase, “ as 
plain as a packstatt,*' that is, very plain, is 
now written " as plain as a pikest^ " 

In Polar seas large broken cakes of ice 
CQ\cnng a wndo area aie spoken of as an ice- 
pack When the floes are driven or packed 
together into an almost coherent mass, they 
loim a close pack, as opposed to an open 
pack, in which the pieces of ice are slightly 
separated 



P«ek. — A mule carryins 
a heavy pack on an 
Italian road 



Pack — Disabled ex-Sennee men packinsr wreaths 
and other decorahons made of poppies to be sold 
in aid of Earl Haic*s British Lesion Appeal Fund 


A fiavellor packs his trunk when lie fills 
It with clothes and other necessities Some 
articles, such as bowler hats, do not pack well, 
that IS, they do not admit of being stowed 
compactly away Grouse arc said to pack 
when the coveys ]om together until they 
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form a pack containing a large number of 
birds WoKes and other gregarious animals 
hunt in packs, and packs of hounds are kept 
lor hunting 

An untruthful person is sometimes said to 
utter a pack, or collection, of lies, and 
a body of people associated together for 
dishonest purposes may be described as a 
pack of rogues To send a person packing 
is to dismiss him on the spot The phrase, 
to pack on all sail, means to hoist aU possible 
sails in order to make the best of the wind, 
and obtain extra speed 

A bundle of articles, tied together com- 
pactly, or wrapped up in paper, is described 
as a package (pS^k' a], ) A packer (pak' 

er, w ) is especially a workman who is expert 
in the package, or packmg (pS-k' ing, n)»oi 
goods A machme used for this purpose is 
also called a packer, which in another sense 
means a pack-horse, or a person who trans- 
ports goods by means of pack-animals (n pi) 

The packing put round a ]omt in a pipe 
is a wrappmg of some material serving to 
make the joint watertight A piston is 
similarly packed to prevent the escape of 
steam, etc , between it and the cyhnder 

The strong thread called pack-thread (» ) is 
used for t5nng up goods, or for sewing up the 
cloth coverings of packages with the aid of 
a large curv^ needle known as a packing- 
needle (n ) A packing-sheet (« ) is either a 
large sheet of stout cloth used in packing 
goods, or, m hydropathic treatment, a wet 
sheet in which a patient is wrapped 



Pa^t-boat.— One of the packet.boate which 
forncriT traded reaularly between two ports. 


A small parcel or package is called a 
packet (p 3 .k^ et, n), and the expression, to 
packet (w t ) goods, means to wrap the 
articles up m packets Proprietary brand s ot 
tea are usually packeted for sale in shops 
Formerly a packet meant a parcel of letters 
or dispatches, especially government mails 
passing between difEerent countiics, and a 
packet-boat (w ), also called a packet, was 
a vessel carrying such packets at regular 
intervals between two ports, in addition to 
goods and passengers 
M E pakke, perhapj from Dutch pak , cp 
G pack, posfflbly horn pag- the root of JL 
f angers (p p pacius) to bind. Jasten , lor 
the V cp Dutch pakken, G packen, O Norse 
pakka Syn fi Bale, bundle, company, 
package, parcel v Compress, crowd 


pack [2] (pS.k), ady Closely acquainted , 
tamihar (F miime ) 

Tins is a Scotlisli word occurring in Bums, 
Stevenson, and elsewhere An old ballad* 
“ The Gypsie Laddie,"' contains the lines ~ 
Sir, I saw this day a fairy queen 
Fu pack wi a gypsie liddie 
See pack [ij in the sense of cram, put closely 
together 

pace (pa' ko), 77 The alpaca , an carth3» 
iron ore containing small particles of silver 
Span , from Peruvian paco In the sense ol 
ore, perhaps a different word See alpaca 
where al is the Arabic definite article 

pact (p 3 ,kt), n An agreement , a 
covenant , a treaty (F pacte, traits, conirat ) 
Two schoolbcys make a pact or agreement 
to be friends Countries may sign a pact or 
treaty not to war against each other In 
the Middle Ages magicians were supposed 
to make pacts, that is, covenants or bargains, 
with the Evil One, by which they agreed 
to do certain things in exchange for his 
assistance A general pact for the renunci- 
ation of war, usually referred to as the 
Kellogg Pact, was signed by the representa- 
tives of fifteen states m August, 1928 

L pactum, fiompacUtt,, p p ol paci^cl to make 
an agreement, from O L pacere to agicc, stipu- 
late , cp L pangcre, Gr pegnynat, Sansk pas to 
bind, fasten Syn Agreement, compact, treaty 
pad [i] (pS.d), 7? A path or roacl , an easy- 
paced horse , the sound of footfalls v i 
To trudge v t To tramp or travel along 
(F route, clieval dresse an pas, marcher au 
pas , arpenier ) 

Formerly this woid was a slang term for a 
path It later became established m this 
sense as a dialect woid, and accjuirccl the 
additional meanings ot lughwaynitin or foot- 
pad, and a quietly ambling horse J lie biller 
meaning has survived, <ind oteiirs, lor in- 
stance, in Tennyson's ** '1 he I^dy ol bhalolt " 
(11, 3) An abbot on an ambling pail ” 'I he 
vcrlS IS also used to give vividness in writing 
and speech A tramp is said to jiacl along ihe 
road, or pad the load, ralhiT tli.in to walk 
along it T Uis sense is .issociati d w illi the 
actual sound of loot tails, in such an cxpiession 
as “ the dull ixid of nak<*d ki‘t " 

Dutch pad a jiath, akin tn b path 
pad [z] (pad), n A soli cushion or buiulle 
of yielding stull , a cushion-Iike fibject, 
sc‘rving as a proteefion, filling, or slulling, 
etc , a leg-guard , a soil s<icUlk, without a 
tree, a number of sheets of l<istene<l 

together , the fleshy cushion lorinmg piUi ol 
the sole ot an animal’s loot , tiie paw ol 
vaiious animals ot tlu‘ ilnise, the imprint 
ol a paw, a sexket oi lool-hanclle into 
which tools arc mse'rtecl at I o stull, fill out, 

or protect with a pad , to (ill out with un- 
necessary words ( b tarn pott, hoitt ; < let, ( ct/itt i , 
sous main, rembaiirrer, fartn ) 

A pad often ser\es to prof oil an objM t 
from piessure, jariing, or liiclioii I\ids «in 
sometimes placed between a stair caipi*t an<l 
the treads, to lessen wear A siiigcHui niii^ 
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use a pad ol lint loi stopping a How ol blood, 
or to relieve pressure upon a wound The 
material used to make a pad, as in the 
seats and arms of some cnairs, is called 
padding (pad' mg, n ) The padding oi 
chairs, that is, the work ot stuifing them is 
done by an upholsterer 

A writer who uses unnecessary words, or 
fills out his work ^vith superfluous matter, is 
said to pad it, such wor^ or matter in his 
wnting being described as padding This 
term is also used ol the minor articles and 
short matter for filling up odd spaces in a 
magazine or newspaper 

A block ol writing paper from which sheets 
may be detached is called a wnting -pad, and 
several layers ot blotting paper, forming a 
soft surface for writing upon, is a blotting 
pad 

In cricket, the leg-guards used by batsmen 
and wicket-keepers arc also known as pads, 
and the act ol a batsman in playing witti tho 
pads a ball not bowled in a fine with the 
wicket IS called pad-play {n ) Cats and 
camels and other beasts have padded (pad' 
ed, adj ) teet, that is, tcet provided with pads, 
or flcshv elastic cushions A padded cell (« ) 
or a padded room (;i ) js a room with padded 
walls m which violent lunatics are placed 
Origin obscuic Cp ptnUlle [a], pod, poodle, 
pudding Syn n ( ushion, guard, paw, stuilmg 
paddle [i] (pad' 1), \ shoit,l)ioad-l)laded 

oar used without <i lowlock , a flipper or 
other limb of an «inimal 


on n\cr- boats called stern- whcelcis, pl^nng 
in narrow or shallow channels The casino’ 
over the top part of a ship’s paddle-whe <3 
is called a paddle-box {n ) 

Perhaps, from obsolete E spaddle a iittic 
spade Irom tho shape but sec paddle [2] 

paddle [2] (pad' 1 ), 7; z To wade or dabble 
the feet or hands in shallow water, to play 
with the fingers (on, m, etc ) to toddle (F 
pai anger, iapoter ) 

Most children like to take off their shoes 
and stockings and paddle in the sea A baby 
may be said to paddle along the floor 
Cp Low G , pciddeln, from pad sole of the loot 
paddock [i] (pSd' ok), n A small 
field or enclosure of pasture-land , a turt 
enclosure near stables or a racecourse (F 
enclos, paddock ) 

Hefore a horse-race, tho jockeys and their 
mounts arc assembled in a paddock, which 
IS always near the course 

A conuption ol M R parro{c)k , see park, which 
IS a doublet Syn Enclosure, field, meadow 
paddock [2] (p&d' ok), n A frog or toad. 
(F grenoitille, crapaud) 

Now Sc or archaic, dim of A -S pade toad 
Paddy (pad' i), n A nickname loi an 
Irishman (F Irlanda%s ) 

i he name is an attectionate, shortened 
term oi Fadraig, l^atncius or Patrick, 
the patron saint ot Ireland 

paddy (j-iad' i), n Growing nee , rice m 
the straw , threshed but 


emplo 5 >’ed lor swimming , <l 
board of a paddk-wlioel , 
paddle - sliaped insliument , 
a small, long-Iiaiullod spade 
lor digging up weeds, or 
scraping a ploughsh4iro 0 t 
lo proixd with a paddle 
V % To use a paddle , to mo\e 
by means ol a piiddle , to 
row at an e4isy p.ice (F 
paga^e, aiibe , pitgavrr) 

A pci son using a jzaddle 
faces the bows oi ih<‘ c.iikh*, 
or punt, that lie is p 4 itlilling 
Single - I >Iaded p,idtlhs an‘ 
generally used loi opt n 
canoes, but tlu det ki‘ti in 
Kob Kov ( aiioe 4ind tht‘ 



unhusked ricc (F njs ) 

A paddy field is a field of 
growing nco Paddy is col- 
lected and threshed to 
sc. para tc the grams of nee 
li om the straw 1 ho resulting 
11 11 husked giains arc also 
t canned paddy 
Malay pcldi 

paddymolon (pid' 1 met 
on), n, A species of small 
wallaby (Macro pus thetid%s),. 
tommoix in New South Wales 
and Victoiia Another foini 
IS padamelon (pad' a mel 
on) 

Saul to be 4 L conuption ol tlic 
native Aiistmlian name, the 


tskimo k4LvaIc .iit iiioi>i Ihvl lust pait being horn pata 

or paddlc'd In a double- *"***** 1 ^*^* (gottnig) k.iiiQ.ir<jo 

bladetl ]'> 4 i<ldle ' '1 he lc*et ot * pA^e-w£?i«,* ^ * padella (pa del' a), n A 

clucks, the wizu's ot the* ncni- shallow dish containing oil or 


gum, tlie llipiHis ot Ihf turtU*, anti toi- 
rc^poiiding liinlis uscmI loi swiinining bv vitliei 
animals, aa‘ sonu tunes < *dl<‘d piUldk-^ 

J’-4ii ly ste*iin \ i*sst K w ere paddle-boats 
(«*/), piojw lletl by nusiiis ol loiiitmg 
paddle-wheels (u pi ), consisting ol a sums 
oi paddlc‘s 01 boaids iixed to «in 4ixU* 01 drum 
This de\ice is now liigelv tib.iiidoned in 
tiivoui oi the pio|K lieu, but phMsure-ste4inu is 
are stiU in use* with «i piiir oi j>.id<ilc‘-w heels, 
one on cithei suit anndslnps, or a single one in 
the stein 'J hti laUt‘1 4 iriangcinc nl is iouad 


l«it m w Im h fi wick is buiiit 

1 he padc-lUi is a vciy simple form of lamp , 
it IS some tiinc‘s used m It4T.ly to light up dark 
c c^rnerb m public w«ilks *ind gardens. 

It4.1l pan, living p*!!!, tioin L patella Xiosi 
Padiskalx (pa' di sh.i), « A title of the 
Sh«ili of J*ersia, of the lonncr Sultans of 
'1 HI key, tind oi the Mogul Kmperors of Delhi 
(F padntha) 

'1 lie Hiitish so\t‘ieign, as limpororof India, 
IS given the sanu‘ iicune hy his Indian subjects 
Str pasha, b.ishaw 
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padlock (pad' lok), n A hinpied. de- 
tachable lock, usually attached in a hanging 
position, with a loop that can be opened to 
pass through a staple and then locked, so 
as to secure a clamp or two hnks of a chain 
V t To fasten with a padlock (F cadenas 
cadenasser ) 

Possibly a loch to close a pad (that is, a 
path), or for Qi.pad (pannier, basket) 

padre (pa' dra), n A title used in address- 
ing priests in various Roman Catholic 
countries 

The Portuguese settlers in India taught this 
word to the natives, and British soldiers m 
India adopted it as a name for their chaplains 
Since the World War it has become a common 
way of addressing any minister of religion 
Ital , Span father, pnest, from L pater (acc 
pairem) father 

padrone (pa dro' n§,), n An Italian 
house-owner or employer of labour , an 
Italian who contracts to supply labourers , 
a person, usually Italian, who hires out piano- 
organs, or one who employs street musicians, 

f erformers, or beggars , an 
t a 1 1 a n inn-propnetor , the 
master of a smml trading-vessel 
in the Mediterranean (F 
patron . ) 

Ital , &ee pation 
paduasoy (pa,d' u a soi), n 
A heavy corded silk material 
used for women's dresses and 
men's suits m the eighteenth 
century , a garment made of 
thjs material (F potU-de-sote ) 

Of obscure origin, perhaps a 
corruption of F pout-de-sote, 
as if fiom Padua m Italy and 
S 01 C silk 

paeazi (pS'' an), n A hymn 
sung by the ancient Greeks 
on various occa ions , a song 
of triumph or praise , a shout 
of exultation (F pian ) 

A paean, or war-song, was 
addressed to Ares, the god of 
war, before battle, and a paean 
or hymn of triumph was sung 
to Apollo after a victory To- 
day, any enthusiastic expression 
of joy or thanksgiving may be 
called a paean 

L Paean, Gr Pa\dn, Paian, 
originally a name of the ph 3 rsician 
of the gods.hcnce a song of thanks- 
giving in honour of Apollo as 
such 

paedo- This is a prefix meaning of or 
relating to children 

The baptism of infants as piactiscd by the 
Roman and English Churches is called 
paedobaptism (p6 do b&p' tizm, n) A person 
who beheves in infant as opposed to adult 
baptism is a paedobaptist (pS d& bap' tist, n ) 
Combinmg form of Gr pats (acc patd-a) child 
paeon (pS' on), n A metrical foot con- 
sisting of one long and three short syllables 
(F pdan ) ^ 


This measure is found in both Greek and 
Latin verse The foot is called a first, second, 
third, or fourth paeon, according to the 
position of the long syllable 

Gr paidn Attic form of paian, a solemn hymn 
Sec paean 

paeony (pe' o ni) This is another spelling 
of iieony See peony 

pa^an (pa' gan), n One who worships 
false gods , a heathen , a heathenish person 
ad) Heathen , idolatrous , heathenish (F 
paien ) 

By tlie early Christians the name was 
given to idol-worshippers m out-of-the-way 
parts Later it was used of any non-Chnstian 
religion, or of any religion except Christianity, 
Judaism, or Islam Now it is applied chiefly 
to people who worship many gods Maity of 
the Crusaders adopted pagan ideas They 
paganized (pa' gAn Izd, v i), that is, they were 
influenced by paganism (pa' gan izin, n ), 
or the religious beliefs of the pagans, and 
imitated the manners of pagandom (pa' gan 
dom, n ) When they returned to ILurope, they 
paganized {v t), or gave a pagan 
character to, many western in- 
stitutions To-day, we may 
say tliat a person who, or a 
thing that, po scsscs pagan 
qualities ot characteristics 
IS paganish (pa' gan ish, adj ) 
ML paten, fiom L pdganits 
belonging to a village, a villager, 
a rustic, iiom pdgits village, 
chstnet, perhaps fiom root pafi- to 
fix, a ilistiict with Iivtil bound- 
aries See pact bVN n Gciitilc, 
heathen, iclolatci, inlulcl adj 
Hcatlien, hcatiuiiisli, iclolatious 

pa^e [i] (paj), n A youth 
or young man attached to a 
royal household , a boy usually 
in livery employed on various 
light duties m a piivate house, 
club, hotel, or large ship , a 
little bov %vho holds up the 
bride’s tiain at a \\ed<lmg, 
the title of \.incms ollicuils in a 
royal or prim < ly house hold (F 
chasseur, pav;c d'honmitr, page ) 
In the days ol chivalry bo^s 
of gentle biith beg.iii their 
training for knight hoofl by 
entering the servut ot a knight 
as a page J hey iollcmtd tJieir 
loid on foot, «ind waited on lum 
at table 

The pages of large hotels and clubs 
are usually called page-boys (;/ pi ) '1 hi‘ir 

chief duties arc to open tloors, *llls\^e^ btlls, 
and run messages Pagehood (jiaj' hud, n ) 
is th6 state or condition of being a ptige, and 
pageship (paj ' ship, n ) is the oflice or jiosition 
he holds 

ME and Oh page Peiliaps — - Ital 

paggio, LL pdgiHS, (jrr paidion hi tie bo\ , 
dim olpais (acc patd-a) , oi fiom L pdgtnsts 
villager, fiom L pdgus village 
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page [2] (pa]), n One side ol the leaf 
of a book or written document , the type 
set up lor printing one side of a leal , 
figuratively, Ihe record of an event or events, 
an episode or event v t To number the 
pages ol (a book or document) (F page , 
paginer ) 

The exploits of the British seamen of the 
sixteenth century form a bright page m our 
history We may read of their adventure and 
daring in the pages of many histones and 
novels 

pnnters call an impression of a page for 
correction a page-proof (w) To paginate 
(p3.j ' 1 nat, V t) IS to page or to mark the 
numbers on pages in their proper order 
The act ol doing this is pagination (p 3 ,j 1 na' 
shun, n), or paging (paj ' mg, n) If the pages 
of a book are incorrectly numbered we may 
say that the pagination, or the paginal 
1 nal, adj ) arrangement is wrong 

F , Jrom L pdgma something fastened together 
(as strips of papyrus) to make a leaf from pag-rooi, 
of pangere to fasten 

pageant (paj' ent , pa' lent), n A 
brilliant and stately spectacle or show , 
figuratively, a theatrical display , an 
exhibition or parade, usually in the open air 
and illustrating events in history, etc 
(F corUge, parade ) 

In the Middle Ages a pageant was the rough 
stage mounted on a cai i on which 1 lie Mysteiies 
and Miracles were phvye<l 'fo-day we have 
similar exhibitions in the tableaux arranged 
for the IwOrd Mayor’s Show, *ni(l it is easy to 
SCO how the word was transieiied Iroin the 
moving sbige to the whole procession 
Pageantry (]iaj ' c nt n , pa' |e nt ii, 1/ ) means 
pomp and splendour or a goig( ous s])ectaelc , 
it may also mean ostentatious or worthless 
disphiy 

Mb pomu{t) mo\al)k* seaflold, ]Kifoim.incc 
on it, L ll p(igi)ui ]ilaiik, s< allold, stagt , liom loot 



PaseAnt - A bcene from a pageant It shows 
King John about to seal Magna Charta 


pagoda (pn e,6' da), n An J!.a«item 
sacred tower, in India often p^ ramidal, in 
Burma and Siam bell shaped. China octagonal 
and tapering , any building in imitation of 
this , an East Indian gold coin of the 
sixteenth century 
(F pagode ) 

The old pagoda^' 
of India and China 
were often built as 
shnnes for the bones 
or relics of some 
Buddhist saint In 
China they have an 
odd number of stories 
The Porcelain Tower 
at Nanking, which 
was built m the early 
fifteenth century and 
was destroyed by 
the Chinese rebels m 
1854, had only nine 
stones, though it was 
two hundred and 
sixty feet high The 
pagoda at Kew 
Gardens, near 
London, is one hun- 
dred and sixty-three 
feet high and has ten 
stones It was built 
in 1761 for the 
Dowcigcr Pnneess ol 
Wales 

A small, decorative 
tree, shaped like 
a pyramid, that is 
common 111 Indian 
villages IS called the 
pagoda-tree (n ) The 
plirasc to shake the 
]>«igocla tree, means to become rich quickly 
on money made m India Pagodite (p&g' o 
dit, ^? ) IS a soft stone, somethmg like French 
ch«ilk, used by the Chinese for carving httle 
images and model pagodas 

Port , perhaps l^ors hntkadah idol-tcmplc, from 
hut idol, kadah habitation, temple 

pagri (pag' rO) This is another form of 
puggree bee puggree 

paguriajQ (pa gur'ian) n A crustacean 
belonging to the genus Paguriis ad^ Of or be- 
longing to this genus Another form is paguroid 
(p*i giir' Old) (F pagitre, hernard-V errmte ) 
Hoimit crabs arc pagunans found off the 
cocislb ot Bnteiin They attach themselves to 
the cast-off shells of certain shcll-fi&h, which 
they carry about with them The hindei 
pait ol the body is soft and twisted, and the 
tail end is used for clinging to the borrowed 
shell Another pagurian characteristic is 
the laigc size of one ol the claws, which serves 
to block up the opening when the crab retires 
into a Cl cvicc in a rock 

L pagiinis, C»r pagouros a kind of crab, from 
pag- loot of ptgnyniat to fix, oura tail 

pah. [r] (pa), tvier An exclamation of 
disgust (F pouahl) 


i 



Pasoda — ^The sreat pa- 
soda at Cantoxii China. 
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PAH 


PAINT 


all [2J (pa), n AINIaon toi tress 
ative word 

paid (pad) This is the past tense and 
past participle of pa> See pay [i] 

paiffle (pa' gl). n A local name given in 
some English counties to the cowslip, the 
oxhp, and the buttercup (F pnmevSre, 
Louton d'or ) 

That the name is a corruption of F paiiie 
straw, spangle, and means straw-coloured, may 
be mentioned among numerous suggested deriva- 
tions See paillette 

paik (pak), vt To beat or thrash n 
A hard blow, a pommelling (F rosser, 
^ossia, pile ) 

The Sc word is perhaps akin to G pauken 
to beat, O Norse pak club, cudgel 

pail (pal), n A deep wooden or metal 
vessel, usually with a handle, used for carry- 
ing milk, water, and other hquids (F seau ) 
The quantity of liquid that a pail will 
hold is a pailful (p^' ful, n ) 

Perhaps O F paele pan, liquid measuic, T 
patella small pan, dim of patina dish Syn 
Bucket 

paillasse (p 3 .F i as), n An under-bed or 
mattress, usumJy fillea uuth straw Another 
spelling IS palliasse (pal' i lls) (F paillasse ) 
F , from paille, L palea straw See pallet [2J 
paillette (p&l >et'), « A small piece 
of coloured foil, or metal, used in enamel 
painting , a spangle Another form is 
paiUet (pai yet') (F paillette ) 

In old enamel paintmgs the hghts were 
sometimes picked ont m paillettes of gold, 
and the effect of gems on dresses was obtained 
by paillettes of foil The paiUon (pa yoM , pSLl' 
yon, nJ), a backing of bright metal, was 
sometimes used m this art, and also for 
pamtmg m translucent colours 

F dim of patlle straw, fiom L palea straw, 
also a gram of gold 

pain (pan), n Bodily or mental suffer- 
ing , penalty or ^nishment , {pi ) laboui, 
effort, care v t To inflict pain or suffering 
upon , to cause to suffer or sorrow , to 
distress (F douleur, pe%ne , faire petne «, 
tourmenter, blesser ) 

Toothache is a bodily pam , a bereavement 
gives nse to mental pain, or sorrow As a 
sensation, pam is the opposite to pleasure 
The un kindness of another person pains us 
Causmg damage to private property is for- 
bidden under pam 01 a fine or other penalty 
It IS sometimes necessary to teU an in- 
attentive scholar to take pains, or to be veiy 
''areful with his work A scholar who shows 
fc,. eat apphcation and thoroughness is said to 
be painstaking (panz' tak ing, ad'} ), and 
success IS bound to result from his pains- 
taking (w ), or caretul and attentive eftort 
A spramed ankle is painful (pan' ful, adj ) 
or causes physical pam, and we hmp painfully 
(pan' ful ii, adv ) to the doctor's to have it 
treated We speak of the pamfulness (pSn' 
ful nes, n), of a pamful duty, that is, one 
that hurts us to perform 


A painless (pan' les, adj ) operation is one 
unaccompanied by peun Teeth arc said to be 
painlessly (pan' les li, adu ) extracted when 
a local anaesthetic is given and they are re- 
moved ivithout causing pain Wc ean ensure 
painlessness (pan' les nes, 71 ) or freedom from 
pam by visiting a properly qualified dentist 

M E and F peine, from L poena punishment, 
penalty, Gr pome Syn n Agony, suflenng, 
torture v Distiess, huit torment Ant 
w Pleasure v Delight, please, soothe 

pamt (pant), v t To cover with paint , 
to adoin or beautify with a painting or 
colours , to picture or represent in colouxs , 
to describe vividly, to apply a liquid v^ith 
a brush to , to rouge v i To practise the 
art of painting , to rouge 71 A solid colouring 
substance applied in a liquid vehicle to sur- 
faces , a coating of this , rouge , a medica- 
ment apphed externally with a biiish (F 
peindre, dtpemdre jatre de la peinUtre, se 
jarder cattle ur, fard ) 

Paints differ from dyes, because they do 
not penetrate and colour the fibres ol tJie 
substance to which they are applied Artists 
use oil-colours and water-coloui s — so named 
from the hquids with which they are mixed 
for use A j^nt-box {tt ) is a box with colour 
mg matter in solid cakes, etc , or in tubes 



Pambtr — Rom Boahttor <1822-99). a famoiu Freacln 
PMnter of axumAl ISfe, with one of her pets. 


The points used for detoiatiiig woodwoiU 
in houses or coaling ami protc*eting olqe^ ts 
from damp, ele , «irc comj><>sed ol a base 
such as white lead or zme wlute, eoloiirwl with 
the renuirtxl pigment and niixtsl uith a vege- 
table drying oil, sueh as linst»ed oil 

The artist who ixiints pieiuies, as 'well as 
the workman who p<iints for domestic or 
mdustnal purpose's, is ealU'd a painter 
(pant' or, n ) A woman siiniLiily ong.igtHl is 
sometimes termed a pamtress (iiTint' xes, n ) 
a word that has been used si>ec lally to xnt an 
a woman employed ui pamtmg pottery 
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painter 


PAIR 


Both kinds ol paiiiteis make use ot a paint- 
brush (II ) Artists' brushes are ot tine qualit\ 
and mav be made ot sable, cow’s, or other 
sott hair decorators’ brushes arc adapted 
for work on d laiger scale and arc made 
of p g’s bristles, etc 

The act of applying paint tor any purpose 
IS called painting (pant' mg w ), and a 
picluic executed in paint is known as a 
painting The modern art of painting or 
representation in colour took its rise with 
the early Italian artists, who tried to illustrate 
sacred subiccts for the benefit ol people who 
could not read 

There were, however, in addition, pre- 
histonc artists, whose work was done upon 
the walls of caves, etc , in coloured earths, 
and many ancient races practised painting 
The Greeks, for instance, must have possessed 
great masterpieces, which are lost to the 
world 

A writer who gives a colourful or \ivid 
description of some place or e\ cut is said to 
paint a word-picturo of it An artist paints 
out or el laces a pait of a pictuic by covering 
it with another layer ot paint To paint the 
town red is to behave in a noisy or iiotous 
manner 

The white lead used in some paints is held 
responsible for the sc\ere form ot leacl- 
poisoning named painter’s colic (;; ) IVople 
such as plumbers, who h«ivo to handle loa<l 
or m.itcriiil conbuniiig 3 oa<l, arc very liable 
to this complaint 



pMnted lady The wintrc of the painted lady are 
oransce-red, marked with black and white 

I lu hi.iutitiil buitiiih talltd Iht painted 
lady (>/ ) I^vxtniiis ((otfitt I»el<mgs <<> tlu‘ 
sanu‘ gioiij) as the toi loist shell, ptatenk, 
and i(h 1 adnuial butttiilus Its wings aie til 
a iitli <>iange-it‘<I, inaiktd with bhuk and 
w lutt 

\\ luMi looms liiixt lu<n iiewlN (U‘<oratt*(l 
\\i olti n n<)tni a painty (pant' i, <n// ) smt 11, 
tli.kt IS a siiH 11 oi p.iint «md it wc touch the 
paint< (1 woodwoik whil<‘ it is still w<t, our 
fingcMs will Intomt* pamtv ox soihsl with 
p<iint An ailist who ovciloads his pit tuic^s 
uilli p.iiiit IS said to pKJthut p«iint\ pictuic‘s 
M h fmtittH lioin Oh pt patni, pp ot 
piun/tt, putntiH , liom 1 />///!,■//< to paint 

S\ N I* lUput pii tun , p4»i liav 


painter (pant cr), /? A io[*r used ro 
lasten a boat to a cleat, stake other 
object (F cahleau ) 

A dinghy is towed behind a yacht bv 
means ot its painter, one end of which fs 
pcrmancntlv attached to the bows of the 

I dinghy, and the 

I ( 4(r othei made last to 

a cleat on the yacht 
A person is said to 
cut or slip the 
painter when he 

4,^1 separates h i m s e 1 1 

^ from some tie, etc 

The American 
colonies cut the 

painter when they 
severed their con- 
nexion with Britain 
in 1776 When a 
sailor tells anyone 
to cut his painter, 
' Be off I " 





Painter — The rope faaten- 
inc the boat to the quay 
!• a painter 


it is his way of saying 

Cp O F pentoir, perch or rope to hang things 
on, from b poidere, to hang Origin obscuie 


pair (par), ?? Two things of like kmd, 
character, or form , a brace or couple , 
a set of two things that match and belong 
to each other or are used together , a toc 3 
or implement having two corresponding 
parts , an engaged or married couple , two 
partners in a game , a flight or portable 
set (ot steps) , in Parliament, two mem- 
liers on opposite sides who abstain from 
voting V t To arrange in couples or 
pairs , to cause to mate v i To match 
to in«ito , to agree with one ol an opposite 
party not to vote (F paire, couple, 
e'^calicr, accouplcr, nnirjs*a^sortir, s'accouplev, 
%*apparicv ) 

A pair ol jiicturcs, ornaments, or vases 
may be dissimilar in detail, but yet like 
csiough to be symmetrical, and pair with 
one another Two socks ol the same size, 
colour, and texture make a pair, but in the 
< ase of gloves or shoes each naif of the pair 
must Ih* made somewhat dittcrcntly from the 
oiht'r, to lit the right 01 left hand or foot 
as the case* may be A pair of carvers 
includes a knife and fork, and the matching 
])Iancs ol a c«irpcntcr which make up a 
pair aio ile\isecl the one to form a groove, 
«m<l the conesponcling one to shape a 
tongue 

We often s^wak oi a pair ol scissors, or 
s]Kclac Ics, or compasses, as the article 
IS mad(' nj) oi two parts attached, and not 
usi‘d si‘paialcly In lawn-tennis, pair is a 
term use-d ol ji layers who play or are drawn 
to ]>ku in partnership, as in doubles The 
term is also used m other ganres 

In Pai Iiaincnl, a member who is unable 
to be piesent sometimes finds it convenient 
to pan, or to make a pair, with one of 
opposite Mc‘ws for a paiticular occasion or 
peiiod As neither will vote, the cllect 
in a division is the same as iL both were 
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PAJA3VIAS 


PALAE- 


present and voted in a contrary way At 
a dance people pair into couples, each 
man taking a lady as his partner Birds 
pair or mate in the spring, and this season 
IS called pairmg-time (w ) 

A pair-horse [adj ) carnage is one drawn 
by t^\ o horses abreast , and a pair-oar 
{adj ) boat is one rowed by two persons, each 
usmg one oar 

ME pety{e), O F patre pair or couple, pmr 
equal, matching, from L pan a, neuter pi of par 
(acc par-em) like, equal Ongmall> used of a set 
of like or equal things, not merely two Syn - » 
Brace, couple, two v Match, mate 

pa]axzias (pa ja' maz) This is another 
spelling of pyjamas See pyjamas 
paktong* (p 3 .k' tong), n A Chmese 
alloy of zme, mckel, and copper resembling 
nickel silver m composition (F packfond, 
packfong ) 

Cli^ese peh white iung copper 
pala (pa laO This is another form of 
paJay See palay 

palahra (pa la' brA), n A word , 
speech , palaver (F confidence, palahre ) 
Span palabra word, talk See palaver 



Palace — Palace of the Popes at A^gaon, on the River Rh&ne, 
Franoe It was built in the fourteenth century 


palace (pS.T as), « A royal dwelling , 
the of&cial residence of a bishop or other 
distmgnished person , a stately mansion , 
a large bmldmg for entertainments (F 
palais, ivSchi, hdtel, demeure pr%nc%ire ) 
In Bntam royal residences belonging to 
the Crown are palaces, but not the King's 
private houses , thus the former include 
Buckingham Palace, St James's Palace, 
Kensin^on Palace, and Holyrood, but not 
Sandringham House and Balmorail Castle, 
which cire the personal property of the Kmg 
Westminster Hall memdes considerable 
remains of Wilham Rufus's addition to 
Edward the Confessor's Palace of West- 
minster, and the Banqueting Hall, where 
now is the Royal United Services Museum, is 
all that was built of James I's projected Palace 


of Whitehall The glass building put 
up in Hyde Park London, for the 
Exhibition of 1851 and afterwards removed 
to Sydenham, is called the Crystal Palace, 
and from this use the word has been applied 
to other places of entertainment, such as 
music-halls and kinema theatres, and to 
social centres hke the People's Palace m 
the East End of London 

In 1903 Andrew Carnegie made an 
endowment of £^00,000 for the erection 
of a Palace of Peace at the Hague, Holland 
In this buildmg is housed the Court of 
Arbitration set up by the Peace Conference 
of 1899 The building was lormally opened 
in 1913 

In Pans and Brussels the term is apphed 
to the Law Courts, which are known as the 
Palace of Justice, and m the United Stales a 
specially luxurious railway-carnage is known 
as a palace-car (n ) 

M E and F palais, L palatium a dwelling on 
the Palatine hill at Rome, the house of Augustus, 
impcnal residence, originally the hill itsoll 
paladin (pSi' ^ dm), n One of 
Charlemagne's twelve peers , a knightly 
hero (F paladin chevalier 
errant ) 

Dunng the Middle Ages many 
songs and poems v\ ere composed 
relating to the mighty deeds of 
the great Emperor Charlemagne 
and his twelve peers Ihesc 
waniors wore called paladins 
because they were ohiccis of 
the emperor ^s palace or loyal 
household, and the legends ot 
their amazing bravery were so 
well known that in after times 
any gallant knight, i^pccially il 
he wandered about seeking 
bravo deeds to periorm, was 
called a paladin 

F* , from Ital paladino, 1 palu 
ilnus belonging to the palace, «iu 
officer of the palace btc jialact 

palae- A prclix imainng 
ancient, or of or belonging to 
ancient tinK*s ^nolhei form is 
palaeo- (F paUo-) 

The Palaearctic (pM e ark' tik, adj J logioii, 
one of the zoogeograjihical divisions ust^i by 
scientists m companng the llorti «m<l launa 
of the world, includes the northern paits ot 
the Old World, namely J’uiojk', A Inca 
north of the Sahara, and Asia north oi the 
Himalayas 

The early arrangement ot lands au<l sims 
on the earth's surt^icc <us rovealcci by geology 
is called its palaeogean (pAl o o je' «m, 
adj ) state 

The branch of science dealing with the 
study of fossil plants and animals is called 
palaeontology (pSJL e on tol' o ji, n ) '1 

study of extinct and lossil plants is 
termed palaeobotany (pal c o bot' a 111, « ) 
A student of these sciences is calk^l a 
palaeontologist (pal o on tol' o jist, « )» or 
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PAlneokthic — A scene in one of the rock-dwellinss of Spam in the Palaeokthie or Old Stone Ase The 
weapons and tools of stone which were used are called palaeohths 


palaeobotanist (pal e o bot' *i nisi, n ) 
respectively Oui ch<ilk hills, our coal- 
fields, and our liinostone mountains are 
formed from the lenuiins ol t'-stiiul cioaturcs, 
from whoso tossils wo ni*iy build up .i putuie 
of their original lotms, a study whuh is 
known as palaeontography (imI e on tof»' 
ra Jfi, « ), or <los<.iipli\o p.ilaconlologv 

The Palaeozoic (i\ll c o /o' ik ad) ) Ago 
IS that 111 which au‘ found the <«iiliest fiat os 
of living oiganisms 'I his was the )>eiitMl 
duiing which th<‘ first lossil-beaiing la>eis 
of rock woio laid down i li<* Iminoh ol 
palaeontology de.iling w-ith llu* study ol 
extinct fishes is known <is palaeichthyology 
^al o ik till ol' o p, ii ) lhi‘ palaeotliere 
(pa.1 o o lliCr', n ) oi palaeotherium (p.!! 
e o ther' i iim, h ) was an .iniinal lesemblmg 
a tapir Its lossil rtnuviiis weie Inst (ouncl 
neai J\Lns 

In th(* slud\ of piehist*)iu man one ol 
the poiKxls or ngis is naine«l tlie Palaeolithic 
(pal o o lith' ik, ) cu Old Stone \ge, so 
called to distinguish it hoin Iht Niohthic 
Ago Ihis was till* linu when nun Inst 
shaiKxl stones .is tools .iiid wiapons 'Ihese 
are known as palaeohths fpal' e o liths, n f^i ) 
and aie niiu h loiigliei than th<‘ lusilitlis, 
whuh wt‘re the wi.ipoiis ot the iiuiioltlu 
Latci Stoiu \ge 

A sludv ot gieat dilluiiltv is palaeography 
(pal e og' la li, n ), tht‘ Ksuliiig ot am lent 
wiitings, whuh wt‘ii sonic tnnesi illtdpalaeo- 
graphs (pal' c o gials, ;/ />/ ) 1 lu* stiuls" ol 

instii])lu>ns on haid matt iial, siu h .is stone 
monuments, mt*t d, oi wood, is iiioie nsnally 
called epigiapli\ '1 h«* wtnk ot the palaeo- 
grapher (]m 1 i og' i.i Ic'i, 1 / ) IS not tnxlv to 
read .im leiit anil imdiacwal nlam 2 s^ iipis, 
■which an olltii nuu li dtlacid, an<l wntU‘u 
in a cniblusl hand, but .ilso to date them 


approximately by studying the style of the 
handwriting There is still much to be 
done m p^aeographic (pal e o giilf' ik, 
aeii ) study, for ancient writings are still 
being disco\crccl m Cen'ial Asia, Egypt, and 
other countries 

1 he varied studies dealing with antiquities, 
or things ol old, may be grouped as palaeology 
(pru o ol' o ]i, » ) or aichacology — the puisuit 
followed by the palaeologist (pal e ol' o 
Jist, f! ) 

C/Oinbining foim of Gi palaios old, ancient 

palaes'tra (pa 16' &tra), n A public 
lilaco in ancient Greece where wiesthng 
.nid othei t \t*rciscs wore taught and cainecl 
on , a gvnm.isium />/ palaestrae (i>a IC' 
stu) (F palest ye ) 

Wieslling and gymnabtics entered very 
larg<*lv into the lilo oi ancient Gicccc The 
]).d.u*stia was a poition ol a gymnasium 
gi\en ovci to these exercises, or a separate 
building lor the piirjiuso Among the 
Romans palaestr.ic weic sometimes attached 
to the dwt llings ol the wealthy and used foi 
pii\.ite (‘■seitiscs 

1 palaestra, fioni Gi palai^Ua from palatctn to 
\\ X cst lo 

palafitte (pal' «i. ht), n A prehistoric 
lake-dwelling built on piles (E palafitte, 
i dificc laeit^ffe ) 

V, Jxoiu Ital palajUta, liom prt/o stake, 
pp ai rc \.o iis. 

palampore (p*!!' per), n A 

jMtteiiuil chint/: bed-cover foiincrly made 
111 Iticha 

l*alamport‘s aie no longer made, and 
bcsules being \ery bcautilul are vciy 
\aluabk 'there aie some ime seventeenth 
tcntuiy <‘xamples irom Meusuhpatam m the 
Jmli.i Museum at South Kensington, London 

iVih.ips i coiruption ot llmdustani, J*ois 
palatif'-posk bed-cover 
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PALANKEEN 


PALATINE 


palanlceen fpal an kfin'), n A covered 
litter used in the East to carry people 
Another spelling is palanquin (p§I an ken') 
(F palanquin ) 

A palankeen is slung on poles and usually 
earned by four men These conveyances 
are used in India, China, Japan, ana else- 
where in the Onent, some resembling the 
sedan chair lormerly used in Europe, and 
others bemg more like a hammock in con- 
struction In the Revised Version of the 
Bible (Song of Solomon, ui, 9 ) this word 
IS used instead of ** chanot,^* as it reads in 
the Authonzed Version 

Port palanquim, Javanese palanki, ultimately 
from Sansk paryanka, palyanka bed, couch 
Probably associated with Ital , Port , Span 
pdlanca stake, pole, L phalangoi poles, pi Or 
phalanges logs , cp phalangarvus one who carries 
with the aid of a pole 


palas (pa las'), A small bushy Indian 
tree (BvUea frondosa) or a large creeper 
of the same genus [B superba), both of 
which produce the gum lano , the kino 
yielded by these plants (F butde^ Hno ) 
A dark, reddish-brown gum, called Bengal 
kmo IS prepared from the sap of both 
plants, and is used for tanning, dyeing, and 
in medicme 
Hmdi palds 

palatable (pSI' a tabl), adj Pleasing 
to the taste , agreeable to the palate , 
generally agreeable (F savoureitx, agrJable ) 
This word is often used figuratively, as 
when we say that certain advice was by no 
means palatable to the person to whom it 
was given A dish which we can eat with 
rehsh has the quality of palatableness 
(pal' a tdbl nes, n ) Foods are seasoned 
and flavoured palatably (pSJ' a -tob li, 
adv ) to make them appetizing and agreeable 
to the taste 

From E palate and sufiix -able (L -Sbtlts) 
Syn Agreeable, pleasmg, savoury, tasty 
Ant Disagreeable, msipid, nauseous, tasteless, 
unpleasant. 


palate (par at), w The roof of the 
mouth , the sense of relish , taste , in- 
tellectual taste (F palais^ goM ) 

The palate is the partition between the 
cavity of the mouth below and that of the 
nose above Its front portion, the hard 
palate, has a bony framework and serves 
the purpose of controlling the food in the 
process of chewmg The hinder part, the 
soft palate, contains no bone, and is drawn up 
durmg the act of swallowing, so as to shut 
off the mouth cavity from the pharynx 
Its hindermost portion hangs down to form 
the conical projection called the uvula 
It is wrong to regard the palate as the 
organ of taste, since the tongue performs 
that function, but from the former mistaken 
idea the expression has become general 
People speak of nicely flavoured things as 
bemg palatable, and a savouiy dish is said 
to tickle the palate 

Sounds formed by pressing the 
tongue against the hard palate 
are called palatal (pal' a tal, 
adj ), including the sounds 7 , 
ch^ y, and ??, s//, g, which are 
called palatals (;z pi ) In the 
history of phonetics we find a 
tendency for people to shift 
guttural sounds more forward on 
the palate, and speakers who do 
this are said to palatize (prU' a 
tiz, V t) or palatalize (pelr at a 
llz, V t ) the sounds The ch.ingc 
of ** kynakoH** into “church" 
illustrates this tendency 

An organ connected with the 
roof of fhc mouth is called 
palatine (prd' a tin, , pdl'a tin, 
adj ), such, for instaiue, as Iht 
two palatine bones, or palaUil 
bones as they are also leimecl, 
which form the hard palaU Sometimes 
these are called the palatmes (n pi ) 

OF palat, J- palatum ptihaps lioin loot pa^ 
m past eye to teed 

* palatial (pa la' shal), ad) Ol, lelutin;: 
to, or buitable for a ji.ilace , magmliMiit, 
stately (F palatial, pnmtvi ) 

This adjective is gciieiall> applied to 
very fine buildings 

From E palace and -ul (I -/7//s) S\ s 
Magnificent, splendid, stately, su nipt nous 

palatine [x] (pal' a tin , pal' <\ tin), tidj 
Of the palate n One ol the lioius loiiiung 
the palate i^eo ttnder jialate 

palatine jzj (p3.1' a tin, pal' a tin), adi 
Ol Ol relating to a pcd^ite, p.ilatial , 
possessing royal pnvileges, of or belonging 
to a count palatine « A lord possessing 
royal privileges, a woman's fur tipjnt 
worn on the shoulders (F palalin , palahn, 
palatine ) 

On the lull m Rome called Palatliiin, now 
the Palatme (Hill), Augustus bmlt a jialate 
In the Roman Empire certain oliicnils 
were sent to the provmces to perform spt t i.d 



Pal«nke«tt — Japanese lady in her pala nk e en , a covered litter 
sluns on poles and earned hy bearers. 
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duties These were closely connected with the palaver at great length over the amount of 
palace and so became known as palatines the bribe or reward for these services 
^ As early as the eighth century there were As these parleys were always conducted 

counts of the palace, or counts palatine in m a very roundaboul way, with lots of 

Franco and Germany, who lepicscnted the flattery and unnecessary chatter on both 
sovereign directly and held sway over sides, a somewhat contemptuous meaning 

temtoncs called palatinates (pa lat' i nats, became attached to the word, and it was 

^ pi ) The Palatinate was the countiy ruled used lor any wheedling talk, or a long parley 

over by the Count Palatine oi the Rhino over the preliminaries oi some arrangement 

one of those who m former times was an A person who tries to wheedle or palaver 
Elector of the Holy Roman Empire It lay another into doing something or other 

on both banks of the liver, and when its ruler may be called a palaverer (pa la' ver er, 

in the fourteenth century obtained cer- n ) 

tain lands in north Havana, these became I^ort palavra, from L parabola comparison, 
known as the ITppcr Palatinate, and the paiablc, JL L word, speech See parable, palabra 
older territory on the Rhine was called the psday (pa la'), w A small Indian hard- 
I^wer or Rhenish Palatinate The name wood tree, Wnghita Hnctoria , an Indian 
IS retained by two I^avanan districts dimbing plant, Cryptostegia grandtflora 

Another form is pala (pa la') 
The palay tree is a small tree 
common in southern India It 
IS also called the ivory tree 
because of its hard, close-grained 
wood, which IS used for turnery 
From its leaves an infenor kind 
of mdigo, called pala indigo, is 
obtained Tho climbing palay 
belongs to the milkweed or 
spurge family. Its J&bre can be 
used as a substitute for flax, 
and its milky sap solidifies into 
a gum like india-rubber 
Tamil word 

pale [i] (pal), n A pointed 
stake or narrow board used for 
fencing , a limit or boundary , 
a fenced or other enclosure , a 
delimited distiict under special 
Palatine —The remain^^of^^t^ Jbawh^^ on tho PalaUne Hill, or lurisdiction , in heraldry, a VCrtl- 
' ’ cal band m the ccntic of a 

When \Vdh«ini I to ih<' leiiglish shield vt To enclose with or as with 

throne hi* Ka\e* to two \ii\ poweilul nobles pales (h" pien, pahssadc, eJiceinte, pal, 

the contiol ol tiu* (ountics ot Duihiun and paltsiadtr ) 

Chester, so tliat tUov' might ]»iotiit I’ligland stake which is sunk into the giound to 

from the Welsh iorm part of a leiiec is known as a pale, and 

Later, I-dWiiid 111 iieat<‘<l tin lounty « a simple iuu c may bo made cntiiely of such 
palatine ol I .iniMsti i , 1 It ni \ lM«mtagent t stakes, the same name is given to the narrow 

being tlu hist <*ail I hesi nobks t x< u isi d boaids which form the uprights m the more 

special poweis <in<i win (alU*d palatini*s. of wooden fence A limit, 

because ea< h within the liiiiils ot Ins boundary, or enclosure is also called a pale, 

county pakitim* o» palatiiiati <n|i»><'d the word is used figuratively of a society 

poweis and jniMl<‘gts almost ,is gieal «is oi ol tlu* legion within which certain laws or 

those* ot the king I lu*v liad th(*ir own < ustoms aie iccogm/ccl Pagans arc outside 
couxls, and imntid tluii own monev Hu* pale of C hnstiamty , a heretic is one 

I* puiutifi, liom I btkuigmg to tlu without the pale of the Church A man who 

paUui So palut, p d.ulm commits some despicable act places himself 

palaver (pa la' \ei), u \ tonteience outside tho pale, or cuts himbcll otf from the 

ordisiussion , long windeil t.ilk , i liattei , society of his tcllows 

flatleiv if 1<» wtutdk*, to llatt<*i / Ilu* ICnglish J 'ale was that iiart of Ireland 

To p.iilev , t(» l«ilk idlv aiul 4it length , to whicJi the authority of Engkand was 

talk phi usibh (I* pttlafiH ) re< ogm/ecl I his J^ale dated from the time 

Oiigm.dlv 4 i p.ikiMt wa> .i iMigaming of Henry II and lasted until Jicland was 

Ik‘Iwm n hmo^u.m li.uh is and mitives ol < ompletcly conquered undei Queen JClizabcth 
the Afui^in toast I lu* tmdei would tiv I lieu* was also an English J^alc in France, 

to fiaitii <»i pala\ir tlu Itu .il ( hii 1, so that which included Calais, and lor a few years, 

tho latUi wonkl ust* Ins infiiieiue loi the there was an English Pale m 

trader's btiuht, .md Iwith i><iities would Scotland 1 he term is now only historical In 
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heraldry a broad, \ertical band onc-third 
of the width of a shield is called a pale 
M E and O F pah from L pdlus stake, perhaps 
jor pagliis, from pag-, root of pangere to ra 
Syn n Boundary, enclosure, fence, palisade, 
stake 

pale [2] (pal), adj Of a whitish appear- 
ance , ashen , lacking in colour , feeble , 
dim , lackmg m intensity v t To make 
pale vt To turn pale (F pdle. hlime, 
teme, faire pdhr , pdltr) 

A person whose complexion is not muddy 
01 fresh is said to be pale The paleness (pal 
nes, « ) of a boy’s face need not, howe\er, 
ineaxi that he is m poor health, since many 
healthy children naturally have a palish 
(pal' ish, adj ) complexion People pale, or 
turn pale, with emotion, and an mvalid or 
convalescent is usually pale-faced {adj ) or 
pale-visaged {adj ) as a poet might phrase it^ 
The rising sun often shows palely (pS*F 
li, adv ) behind a mormng mist, and the 
palish or paly (pal' 1, adj ) gleams of the 
moon pale and dim at the break of day 
We make water-colours pale by mixing water 
or some white pigment with them Of two 
tints one is pale if it has less depth or in- 
tensity of colour than the other 

According to the writers of Red Indian 
stones, a wlute person was called a pale- face 
{n ) by the North American Indians 
O F pale, L palhdus, from pallere to look pale 
See fallow [rj Palltd is a doublet Syn adj 
Ashen, colourless, dim, pallid, wan Ant adj 
Brilliant, fresh, rosy, ruddy 

palea (pa' le a), it A bract or chafty 
scale at the base of the florets in composite 
flowers ; the inner bract of a grass-flower , 
the dry scale on the stem of certain Eems 
pi paleae (pS.' le S) 

Paleae are to be seen at the base of the tiny 
florets which compose the flowers of the 
daisy or mangold Similar paleaceous (pa le 
a' shus, adj ) leaves or scales on the stems ot 
ferns, are also called paleae 
L palea chaff 

paleo- This is another form of the prefix * 
palaeo See under palae- 

Palestmian (pS .1 es tm' 1 an), adn Of or 
relating to Palestme, or the Holy L^and 
(F de PcUestine ) 

Ad] from Gr Palautxnl land of the Philistines 
paletot (p&l' e t6), « A loose-fitting 
cloak or overcoat formerly worn by men and 
women (F paleioh pardessus ) 

O F pal{f)eioG (various spellings) , origin 
doubtful, perhaps from palle cloak, toque hood 
See pall [ij, toque 

palette (pal' et), » A tablet of wood 
or porcelain on which an artist sets out and 
mixes his colours (F palette ) 

When an artist uses oil-colours, ho arranges 
and mixes them on a palette, which consists 
usually of a thin oval piece of wood But 
when the medium he is using is water-colour, 
then the palette is made of porcelain, and 
may have a number of little wells to hold 
the pigments In a portable water-colour 


set the enamelled lid ol the box may serve as 
a palette 

The word is also applied to the arrange- 
ment of colours that an artist prepares lor 
a particular picture He is said to set his 
palette when he lays the paints on it in a 
certain order to suit his purpose The long, 
thin-bladed knife employed for mixmg 
colours on a palette is called a palette-knife (n ) 

F , from Ital paleita small sliovcl dim of pa’a 
spade, L pdla spade, sliovcl See peel [ 2 1 



Palette. — A painter m oil-oolours enoeezuis paint 
on to his palette 

palfrey (pawl' fn , pdl' In), ;z \ 
small saddle-horse (I^' pale fun ) 

In the Middle Ages knights took with 
them on their expeditions til le«ist two homes 
for personal use , the gre.it liorsi* or destrier 
was used only m battle , 01 in the lists, ,iiul the 
other, the pallrev, u.is used on the march 
and not whem the knight w.is in armour 
Such a horse w«is also used b\ ladies, and 
the name pallrcy is still soinetinu's gi\cm 
in poeticril langu.ige to a lioise tor .1 ki<l\ 

ME pal{r)lrci, pahjrat, Ol* palt/nt, liom 
LI partweredits (latoi palafndns) < vti » post- 
hoisc, hum C*r Ih^skU s, .uul I- eiraitis light 

hoisc* lor ]instmg, a woicl of L*c*llu ongtu , tp 
Dutch paard, (• p(vid hoise, tinm puuuHittius 

Fall (pa li), w 'I he languagt' in which 
the sacred books oi Hit' Ihiddhtsts oi India 
are written (b Palt ) 

This *Liuient langu.ige is c .died by the 
Buddhusts Magadhi, lioin iMagadh.i (now 
Behar), where Budclha pieaclusl in it It is 
allic*d to Sanskrit, and w.is spokcsi in the 
north ot India for live hnndusl \eais, horn 
G50 to 150 n c 

The canonical Ixwks ol the t‘ai 1 > Ihuldhists 
are written m Pah (450-250 b c"), .ind also 
the commentaries on IhcBc scnpturc^, 
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wntten in the filth century ad In the latter 
the language is called Pali, the same name 
being used for the text of the canon itsclt 
Pall IS not now used, except as a literary 
language, m Burma Siam and Ceylon 

Sansk = row, lino, scries of texts in full, 
pahhhasa canonical language 

Palikar (p3.1' i kar), n A member of a 
band of Greek or Albaman mercenaries at 
one time in the service of the Turks , one 
of a band of Greek guerrillas during the War 
of Independence Another form is Pallekar 
(par e kar) (F Palicarc, Avmatole ) 

The Palikars have lived in northern Greece 
and the neighbouring districts, smee they 
fled from the Turks in the fifteenth century 
In the mountain lastncsscs they kept up a 
desultory warfare with the conquering Turks, 
until the latter made terms with some ot 
them, and retained them as morccnaiics, to 
guard the roads and lor other mihlary duties 
To weaken their power — since th( Turks 
feared they were becoming too strong — the 
Turkish government towarcls the latftT iiart 
of the eighteenth century sent among tlicm 
Mohammedan Albtun«ins, bitter enemies ol 
the Greeks, and rediKe<l the numbers ot the 
latter Disaficction broke out and the 
Palikars turned against their foreign m.isters 
When, in 1820 , the Greeks rose agiimst their 
Turkish oppressors m<inv of the Palikars 
fought bravely on tlu side of Gioece 
Modem Gi palUkari{ou) dim of lad, biave 
man Gi pallax (gen paffttk-os) \oung man 

palimpsest imp s<‘st), n A manu- 
script from which one wiitmg h<is been 
erased to give ])l*ue to a not hi 1 adi IrealecI 
m this manner u t 1 o ni,ikt a palimpsi st ol 
(F paiimpsostc ) 

Many valuable Uteiar\ uoiks have 
preserved to us hetaiise th<* 
manusciipt on which Iluv \\<*u 
inscribed was ovex - w 1 1 ( l< n a 
second tune <ls «l palinips<*st witJi 
faomcothei treatise Some ti ace 
of the hrst willing ii‘iuainnig, 
scholars wore led to .ipjily 
cheniuals, and so nvive this 
and ckcipiuT it Mon th.in one 
ancient l^ibluai tt‘\t 1ms i onie 
down to iis III tins v\a\, ,is a 
pahmpst si dot iinu iit I n iint lent 
limes, of u)ms(‘, Inuiks wiu 
laboiiously copuil bv Ii.unl on 
parUiment- or vellum 
(»T Jioiii Palin agun, 

pst^tas siiaintl, lii»m I 0 stiape, 
mb smooth 

palm- 'I his IS a pi< fix. mean- 
ing backw an I f h' pah ji- ) 

I he wonl pahnaf (paP i iial, 
odj ) IS used to tiestiibe th< 
movement ot tlu lower jaw 
m mastuatmg tootl, b\ which the teeth in 
their bony !ianu‘work .iie i austsl to move 
backwaKl and foiward in lelatiou to the 
upiKT jaw A palindromo (piir lu drom, ?i ) 
IS a word or sentence thiit rea<Is the same 


backwards as forwards Thus Napoleon is 
]^ 2 de to say “ Able was I ere 1 saw Elba 
Refer ” and " deified are palindromic (p§.l 
in drom' ik, adj ) words One who makes 
pahndromes may be called a pahndromist 
(pa lin' dro mist, n ) 

Gr palm back, again 

palm^ (paP mg), n A fence made of 
stakes or pales (F palissade ) 

From E pale (v ) and suffix -ins (of collective 
matciial) 

palingenesis (pa,l in jen' e sis), n 
Regeneration , the reproduction in an 
individual ot ancestral characteristics (F 
Palingendsie ) 

Gi liom palm again and genesis birth 
palinode (p3.P i nod), n A poem taking 
back something in a previous one , a re- 
cantation or retractation (F palinodie ) 
Isaac Watts, the hyinn-wntcr, composed 
A palinode in which he retracted some 
laudatory remarks made in an earlier poem 
about ()uecn Anne, who, Watts thought, did 
not fulfil the hopes he had cherished 

Another kind of palinode is a poem in 
which the writer withdraws unkind or 
satirical references made in an earher com- 
position A palmodist (paP in o dist, n ) is 
one who writes a palinode, or composes palin- 
odial (p3.1 i no' di al, adj ) verse, couched in 
the form of a recantation In Scots law a 
solemn retractation demanded in addition to 
damages in an action for defamation is 
termed a palinode In prosody, palinodic 
(pal i no' dik, adj ) verse is that form in 
which a strophe and its antistrophe are 
separated by another pair, of difteient 
melncdl construction 

b palinodie, from L , Gr pahiiddia, from Gr 
palm b.ick (idl song ode 



PAlumd* — RuMian aoIclMrs ercctii 
Redan dunnr the nese 


a pali«ade in the rear of 
Sevaatopok 1 854-5 S 


palisade (ptil 1 sad'), n A fence ol strong 
stakes, pales, or timbers set firmly in the 
ground, used in fortification to form an 
obstacle to an assaulting party , one of the 
stakes in such a fence , a fence of wood or 
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iron used to form an enclosure v t To 
enclose or fortify with a palisade (F 
paZtssade , paltssader ) 

The palisade was one of the earhest forms 
of defence devised by man against roving 
wild arm-nflla or human enemies, and has 
continued a feature of military warfare to 
the present day To render the stakes more 
formidable they were usually sharpened at 
their tops When this kind of defence was 
used in fortresses the parapets and counter- 
scarps were palisaded in such a way that the 
sharpened points of the stakes were presented 
to the attackers Modem methods of warfare, 
however, have rendered the palisade practi- 
cally usdess as a means of defence except, 
possibly, against an enemy not armed with 
modem weapons 

In the capture of wild elephants the method 
still employed is that of manoeuvring them 
mto a position m which they are surrounded 
by a pahsade or stockade formed of heavy 
timbers 

F pahssade, from pahsser to enclose with 
stakes, from palts fence of stakes, from L pdltts 
stake, pale 

palisli (pSJ"' ish) This is an adjective 
formed from pale See under pale [2] 


pall [ij (pawl), n The cloth draped over 
a coffin at a funeral, or over a tomb , a 
pallium , a cloak , something which covers 
or conceals as a pall (F poSle, drap mortua%re, 
paXhwm ) 

At naval and mihtary funerals the Union 
Jack forms the pall, bemg draped over the 
coffin on the gun-carnage which bears it 
At funerals of emment persons the pall 
IS a black, purple, or white cloth, often 
nchly embroidered , the comers of the pall 
are held by pall-bearers (npl), who walk 
beside the coffin as it is earned from the 
heame to the church, and later from the 
church to the graveside 

An altar-cloth is also called a pall, as 
also, though seldom, is the pallium of an 
archbishop In heraldry a charge on an 


heraldic bearing shaped like a broad letter Y 
is called a pall This is seen in the arms of 
archbishops The word is used figuratively 
of many things that cover, or shed gloom, 
such as the pall of clouds which herald a 
storm, or a pall of fog over a city 

M E pal, A -S paeL covenng, from L pallium 
cover, cloak See pallium 

pall [2] (pawl), VI To become tasteless 
or insipid , to cease to interest or amuse 
V t To cloy or surfeit (F deventr tnstptde, 
deventr ennuyeux , affadtr ) 

Some pleasures pall, and cease to amuse 
or divert us, when the novelty has worn ofiE 
Most people hke strawbemes, but hardly any 
^it will pall or cloy the appetite sooner, 
if too many are eaten 

Shortened from appal, m the sense of losing 
colour and flavour See appal 

Falladian (pa la' di an), adj Of or in 
the style of the Itahan architect Palladio, or 
his school , belonging to the highly orna- 
mented revived classical stylo ol building 
(F palladien ) 

Palladio (1518-80) was born at Vicenza 
He modelled his style on that of ancient 
Rome, as exempli hed by the teaching 
of Vitmvius, and although his 
buildings were bceiutiiul in many 
ways, they did not conlorm to 
classical pnnciples and standards, 
and wore sometimes spoilt by 
an excess ot dccordtion Palla- 
dianism (pa la' di an izm, n ) 
became very popular in Italy, 
and may be called the fore- 
runner of the modern Itahan 
school of architecture, in England 
Palladio's style had a great in- 
fluence upon the work of Inigo 
Jones io Palladi8uiize (pa la' 
di an Iz, V t) means to decorate 
or rebuild in the l*«illadian 
style 

Palladium [i] (pa la' dium), 
n A statue of Pallas Athene, 
the GriH'k g<)d<U‘ss of wisdom, 
kept in the citt! del ol Troybcc«iuse 
of the piotectivi- ptnver .ittnbutcd 
to it, hence, any pioleilion or safeguaid 
of pubhc welfare pi palladia (p.i. la' di .1) 
(F palladium, same^ardi ) 

According to the ancient legtmd, I ro\ fell 
because Odysseus and Dioinedis entered in 
disguise ancf stole the Pall.uhnin, leaving the 
city beieft ol the protection of the gotldess 
Rome, too, had its Palladium kept in the 
temple of Vesta Nowadays, t he w ord is used 
figuratively, and in this s<*nse we niiglit say 
that trial by jury is the ji.illadiuni or safe- 
guard of the British citi/en, or tluit the 
Habeas Corpus Act lorms the palladium of 
British liberty Anything connec led with 
Pallas IS termed Palladian (pa la' di an, 
adj ) 

L palladium, Gr palladion, fioni Pallas (acc 
Pallad-a) the Greek goddess Atlu nt 
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PaUet — A bookbm Jer's 
i>&llet and an ornament 
made with it 


paUadiuxzi [2J (pa la' di um), « A rare, 
w£tish metallic element, resembling plati- 
num (F palladium ) 

This element was found m 1 803 and named 
after the minor planet Pallas, which 'was 
cilSCO^ered the year before Palladium is 
malleable and ductile, is unattected by 
air at ordinary temperatures, and does not 
tarnish , it has therefore been used to coat, 
or palladiumize (pa la' di 11m iz, v t), parts 
of watch movements, 
such as the hair- 
spnng Palladium is 
found associated with 
both platinum and 
gold, and occurs in 
the sands of nvcis m 
the Ural Mount«iins, 
and in North and 
South America, 
especially Brazil 
pallet [il (pdl' 
et), « A ilat tool 
used for shaping pot- 
tery , a Hat blade 
used to apply gold 
leaf in gilding , in 
machinery, a pawl 
for converting rt^cip- 
rocating motion 
into rotary, and vice 
versa , in the cvMpt ment ol a \v«itch 01 clock, 
one ol the members which icc.ci\o the im- 
pulse from the <*sc<ipe-wh< el , a \<ilyc which 
admits air into an organ-pipe (F palette ) 
A bookbinder wlu‘n lettering the* back of a 
book la>s on the gold leit with a steel 
pallet The heat<*(l liniss tool with which 
he presses in the leaf to toxin lines and 
patterns is also i ailed a ]>alh t 

The action ol (lock p*illels c«in best be 
observe^.! in a pendulum clink Many such 
clocks au iuinislu‘d with what is called .m 
anchoi <‘S( ,ipenu nl, a cui\e<l bai h«i\ing a 
hook-like pallet on tMch end, and mounted 
at the middl(‘ on <t spindk Vs the tetdh ol 
the escap< wlusd, dri\( n b\ th(‘ m.un s]>nng 
01 weight, pass undei the pa Hid s, «in impulse 
IS given to the am hoi, wlmli moves one 
side, and laiises the att u lied ]h iidulum to 
swing . on its n turn osi dl.ition 1 he jiendulum 
presents tlu^ opposit< palh t to th(‘ whtvl, and 
so iec( ives anot ht‘i inipulst V tooth esi ^ipes 
01 passes tin* palU ts at tsu !i swing ot the 
pondulnm, and thus the eloc k is legidated 
There aie ditt(U*nt t\p(s c#t (scapeunent, the 
pallets valuing m sliap<‘, but tiu* essential 
piimiple oi tlu‘ii *1(11011 is simil*ir in *dl 

Str p lit tit 

pallet la, fp.il' <t), u \ snuill mean 
bed, a sti.iw m*itti«ss <h };eabat) 

Mil. arnl I* pailf<t ht*.ip ot dxiu of 

pailli\ Iroiu I ptilett str*iw 

paUial {}UiV 1 al), atlj Ktdaling to the 
pallium or mantle ol shcll-tish 
L L palltalts , (assumed) pallidmeHttim, 
from I- L palhare t(j clothe iiolh ultimately 
from L path ion cloak, iiiaiitlc* 


palliasse (pai' 1 as) This is another 
spelling of paillasse See paillasse 

palliate (p 3 . 1 ' 1 at), v t To cover or 
conceal the fault of by excuses or apologies , 
to mitigate , to extenuate , to alleviate 
(a disease, or pain) without curing (P 
palliey, attinuer, soulager, adoucir ) 

A palliative (pS- 1 ' i a tiv, ndj ) medicine or 
palliative (;/ ) is one gi\cn to relieve pain 
or some other symptom, and is only designed 
to act palhatively (piF 1 a tiv li, adv ) or 
to mitigate the ailment, the cure ol which 
may require other treatment of a diffeient 
nature 

A kindly disposed person may seek to 
cloak or palliate the offence of another, 
making excuses for him , the culprit may 
try to palliate his own misdeed by profuse 
apologies, or by pleading some circumstance 
or other in palliation (pS,l 1 a' shun, n ) 
or mitigation of his guilt 

L palhdtHS, covered with a cloak, p p of 
pallidre to cloak, rover up, fiom pallium cloak 
SvN Clonk, conceal, cover, hide, screen 
An r Aggravate, increase, mlcnsiiy 

pallid (p 3 . 1 ' id), adj Lacking in colour, 
wan (P pdle, blafard, hdve ) 

This word is not often used except of 
the human lace 6 r hands , a person who is 
ailing has usually a pallid complexion, 
and worry or lack of sleep sometimes gives 
one a paflidness (pS-F id nes, « ) of appear- 
ance In poetical language the moon may 
be called pallid when its disk is seen palely 
through A mist, as it sometimes gleams 
pallidly (paF id h, adv ) on an autumn 
cveumg 

L pallidas pale Pale is a doublet Syn 
C oloniless, pale wan Ant Brilliant, colouicd, 
luddy 


pallium (priF i um), n A square 
woollen cloak in the Greek fashion, worn 
by some Koinaus instead ot a toga , in the 
Roman C'atholic Church, a narrow band of 
white cloth embroidered 
with crosses, worn by 
the Pope and, on speciaJ 
occasions, by arch- 
bishops, and some bis- 
hops , the mantle or fold 
of skin enclosing the gills 
ol bivalve shell-fish 



a) 




pallia (paF 
pallium ) 

Roman philosophers 
admired the wisdom ol 
Greece, and some wore 
llu pallium because it resembled a Greek 
mantle, sue h as Diogenes and his followers the 
Cymes WOK Later, in a more ornate form, 
it became part ol the dress of the Roman 


Pallium 


emperors 

The ecclesiastical vestment called the 
pallium IS worn always by the Pope, and, on 
special occasions, by archbishops, and also 
by certain bishops The pallium is bestowed 
upon an aichbishop after he is appointed. 
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and the vestment is buned with him when he 
dies The material is a white woollen cloth 
fashioned m the shape of two letters Y,' 
connected at the top to form a yoke, black 
or purple crosses being worked on the narrow 
bands of the vestment It is worn so tha± 
a tail of the '' Y ” hangs down both back 
and front 
L = cloak 

pall-mall (pel mel), n An obsolete 
game, somewhat resembling croquet, intro- 
duced mto England from France early m the 
seventeenth century (F mail ) 

Pall-mall was very popular among the 
upper classes till about the middle of the 
eighteenth century At the British Museum 
and London Museum one can see the long 
mallets and boxwood ball — about four mches 
m diameter — ^which were used for the game 
It was played in an alley sometimes eight 
hundred yards long, with an iron arch or 
other goal at each end, and the wmner 
was he who got his ball from one goal to 
(or through) Sie other m the least, or in an 
agreed, number of strokes The London 
street known as Pall Mall, and the Mall in 
St James's Park were both used for the 
game 

O F paXe-^aille, Ital paXlamagho, from palla 
ball, and magho hammer, L malleus See 
mall 

pallone (pal 16 ' nS.), n A ball game re- 
sembhng tennis, played in Italy 
Pallone is played m a long, 
narrow court naving a waU on 
one side The baU, of inflated 
leather and about four mches and 
a half m diameter, is struck with i 
the forearm, this bemg protected 1 
by a heavy wooden gauntlet 
called a hracctaXe, the batter's 
object being to send the ball over 
the centre hne to his opponents, 
who must return it properly, or 
forfeit a pomt The oalf itself is • 
called the pallone 

Ital pallone large bail, from palla 
bail 

pallor (pal' or), n Paleness , 
lack of healthy colour (F 
pdleur ) 

This word is used to describe 
that paleness of the face which 
generally accompanies ill-heallh 
Fear also may impart pallor to the visage 
L from pallere to be pale 
p a l m [ij (pam), n A tree or shrub 
belongmg to the order Palmaceae, usually 
tall with a head of fan-shaped leaves , a leaf 
or branch of this or of other plants used as 
a S3ntnbol of victory , a victory, triumph, 
prize, etc (F palmter, palme ) 

There are nearly a hundred and fifty 
genera of palms wmch are native to tropical 
and sub-lxopical regions , in the warm, 
humid chmate of some parts of the south- 
west of England certain species have been 


successfully grown m the open, their charac- 
teristic heads of fan-shaped leaves lending 
an exotic aspect to the gardens The 
young leaf-buds of some palms are eaten , 
hence the names palm-cabbage {n ) and 
cabbage-palm {n ) 

Coco-nuts and dates are the fruits of certain 
species , and from the fruit of others is 
obtained palm-oil (n ) or palm-butter (« ), 
which is used in making soap and candles, 
and the grease for railway-carnage wheels' 
Palm-nut cake (« ) which is used as a cattle 
food, is manufactured from the refuse of 
palm nuts from which the oil has been 
extracted Several species of palm yield 
a sap, which, when fermented, is named 
palm-wme [n ) 

A palm branch or leaf has long been 
used as a symbol of victory and rejoicing, 
and to bear the palm means to aclueve 
success, or gam the chict place An 
achievement which gams or deserves such 
distinction is called palmary (pal' ma n, 
ad'i ), but a palmery (pam' c n, adj ), or 
palm-house (n), is a glass-house in which 
palms are grown in countnes like our 
own, where outdoor conditions arc generally 
unfavourable 

When Christ made His triumphant entry 
mto Jerusalem the people strewed m His 
path palm-branches, and Palm Sunday, 
which immediately precedes Easter Sunday, 


IS kept 111 commemoration ot that event 
In northern lands, wheic palms aic not loiind, 
many plants not palmaceous (p.ll ma' shiis, 
adj ) aie used m the place of actual p«ilms, 
and so have come to bear tin* pt>pular n^imo 
of palm Tins is especially the case with the 
branches of various s<dlows oi willows — 
Tennyson's “ satin slimy palm " — which are 
in flower usually at or about the date ol 
‘Palm Sunday 

The palm-civet (n ) is a civet-likc animal 
found chiefly in Asia It is about th(' si/e 
of a cat, with short legs, and a very long tail 
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There are several genera, the true palm- 
civet (Paradoxurns) being known as the 
paradoxure 

L palma palm of the hand, from the resem- 
blance of the lca\e& 



Palm-civet — The lons-tailed palm-civet is found 
chiefly in Asia It is about the size of the domestic 
cat 


palm [ 2 j (pam), ;/ the inner side of 
the hand, between lingers and wrist , the 
part of a glove w Inch co\ cis this , the luidei- 
side ot the loot , the hl«ide ot an oar , 
the Hat part ol an antler . the fluke of an 
anchor , a natural me asurc ol lengtli v t To 
conceal (cards, dice «.tc) in the palm, to 
pass (olt) Iraudiilcntly , to handle {V 
paunie, empaiimuK , piUi\ palnie , e^camnter, 
duper ) 

A conjuror d<.<.ei\os the c>e l)v sleight 
of hand, and is able to hide sm.ill articles 
cleverly in the p«ilm ol lus litUid —to palm 
them, as the espression go<"s I^'xom the 
uscol such tucks l>> card-shaipeis and others 
who decei\e the unwaiy by substituting 
lalbo t ards lor the genuine ones, the 
expulsion to palm oil has Minu' to be* use<l 
of any swindling or 


fiaiululenl 1i«uisa( - 
tion in whu h tilings 
arc inisiejnest iileil 
A foigii oi Muintei 
ltit( I tiidtactuns bi 
palm oil t.ilse doc u- 
ments oi t oin on 
unsuspecting people* 

*us the* u til tU tu Ic s 
1 hi p.din ol a g,lo\ i* 
Ol mitten IS the p,iit 
cove, ling the palm 
A s«nbtn.iKc i s palm 
IS a nu t.it plate 
strajipi d 111 the palm 
of the hand to at t 



indetiinte nusistiic oi length i. tiled a palm 
IS the appiosmndt* width ot the* hand (llirte 
to ioui iiulic*s) Ol its lc*ngth troin iingei tips 
(eight to eight and hall iin hc*s) 'I h<* ancaent 
Roman ineasurt* w*is .d>uuf three nu lies 
A palmar (pal' mar, ad} ) iu‘ive or nuisile 
IS one Indonging to the* palm, ami may be 


called a palmar (w ) A leaf is palmate 
(par mat, adj ) or palmated (pSr mat ed 
" adj ) if shaped like a hand with the fingers 
outspread The webbed feet of ducks and 
other swimming birds are also described as 
palmate Some corals are shaped palnaately 
(pal' mat li adv ) into broad, Hat lobes 
In combination palmate becomes palmati-, 
as m palmatifid (pa.1 mat' i fid, adj ) which 
means elett or divided in a ptilmatc manner 
The term palmatiform (pal mat' i form, 
adj ) IS applied to leaves oi a palmate shape 
Men and apes are palmed (pamd, 
having palms The word is usually joined 
to another, as m broad-palmed, or horny- 
palmed 

M E and F paume, from L palma, akin to 
Gr peUame, A -S Jolm 

palmer (pa' mcr), n A pilgrim , a 
wandering monk (F phlerin ) 

Tn olden times it was the ambition ot a 
pious man to make a journey to Palestine 
and pray at the Holy Sepulchre It was 
the custom for the returning pilgrim to 
carry a palm branch, or wear a cross made 
of palm leaf, as a token that he had been to 
the Holy Land, whence arose the name of 
palmer given to such persons Monks and 
others who made a practice of visiting holy 
shrines in different lands, living on alms 
olitamed on the journey, were also styled 
palmers 

\ palmer-worm (;/ ) is a hairy caterpillar 
which IS sometimes called a palmer An 
artilicial bait made by an «mgler in imita- 
tion of this worm is also called a palmer 
Kiom palm [r| The catcipillar is pioLablv 
so calk cl because it Wtindeis about 

palmetto (fxil met'), n Tn archaeology, 
a i>«iintecl or car\ed ornament m the form of 
a }>tilm-leiil (b" palmette ) 
b dim ol pahiu a palm 

palmetto (pal met' o), n A small kind 
ol palm lound in the southern United Slates, 
mWy Sahal PaUnelto (F palmisfc) 

^ '1 he lcMvc*s ot the cabbage palmetto 

(S(d>td Ihdmelto) are Iroin five to eight leet 
long Us tiinbei, being little allectcd by 
w.itc r Ol boring crustac cans, is used for the 
jnles of w h.ir\ c*s 'I ho dwarf palmetto, lound 
m the same regions, lin-s a piostratc stem, 
and glows in (lamj) sandy pkuos, with its 
tiunk buiu‘tl 

ImiuhciI, as if an Ual woid, liom Span 
pfthni/o, chin ot palma pulni-ticc, L palma 

palmiped (jial' nn peel), adj Web- 
iootecl n A web-tooled bird (F palmipt^de,) 
L pahmpis (act. -/>i d / ;«) hroacl-iooted, fiom 
palma jiiihn (ot h^iml), />t% (iicc -pod om) foot 

palmistry (jia' nns In), n The 
pielended art ol telling loitiines by the lines 
and othei marks on the. palm of the hand 
(F thtrowamie) 

F.dinistry is one of the oldest methods 
of so-called fortunc-tcllmg, and the palmist 
(pa' mist, n), ViS one who claims to be able 
to read the linos on the palms of the hand 
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IS known, still thrives m the East, especially 
in China, where this practice is said to have 
been known several thousand years ago 
In England palmistry for money is illegal , 
together with all other methods of pretended 
fortune-telling At bazaars and fairs it is 
sometimes practised for fun, and not taken 
seriously People to-day are generally too 
enhghtened to beheve that anyone can 
know the future , the apparent success of 
some palmists is due to a shrewdness m 
piecmg together little clues let drop by those 
who are foohsh enough to consult them- — 
plus a proportion of lucky guesses 
M E patmestY%€, from palm [2J 
palzziite (pS. 1 ^ mit), 7* A South African 
plant belonging to the rush family The 
paimite, or palmite rush {Pttontum PalfmtcC) 
has long, sword-shaped leaves, with rough 
edges, and a tough stem which yields fibre 
South African Dutch palmtet. Span palmito 
See pa’metto 

palmitic (pal mit' ik), adj Of or 
derived from palm-oil (F pcUmttiqtie ) 
Palmitic acid is present in palm-oil, and, 
as palimtm (pal' mi tin, « ), a glycerol ester, 
IS found m other vegetable and ammal oils 
and fats, from which it is separated by 
hydrolysis Palmitic acid is also obtained 
from oleic acid 

Made up of pdlm» cliemical sufl 5 x -%te and 
connected with 

palmy (pa' mi), ad^ Aboundmg m 
palm-trees , flourishing , prosperous (F 
de palmters, flortssani, prosp^re ) 



palmyra (pa.1 mi' ra), n An East 
Indian palm, Borassus fiabelhformts 
The palmyra grows wild m many parts 
of India, and is largely cultivated also It 
yields an edible fruit, and from the juice 
which exudes when the flowering stem is 
punctured vinegar and wine are made 
Medicme is made from its roots, sugar from 
its juice, mats and wntmg material from the 
fan-shaped leaves, and umbrella handles 
from the wood 


Port palmetra palm-tree Not connected 
with Palmyra m S3rna 

palp (palp), n One of the jointed 
sense organs attached to the mouth parts 
m msects and crustaceans Another form 
IS palpus (pS-F pu^ pi palps (pS.lps) and 
pa^i (p§l' pi) (F palpe ) 

Sometimes more than one pair of palps or 
palpi IS present These organs are named 
according to the parts of the jaw (maxillae, 
mandibles, or labia) from which they arise" 
Thus in the mosquito the maxillary palps 
are long, but in the bee they arc only 
rudimentary and the latter insect has large 
labial palps In the cockroach both 
maxillary and labial palps are well devel- 
oped Palpal (pfil' pal, adj ) organs are 
those having the nature of palps If the 
palps are on the maxillae, the outer lobe 
which bears them is termed a palpxfer 
(pai' pi fer, n ) and the insocl’s mouth parts 
arc said to be palpiferous (pdl pif' er us, 
adj ) , but if the palps arc attached to the 
labium, 01 lower lip, then the pait beaiing 
them IS called a p^piger (p 3 .r pi jei, « ), 
and the mouth-parts are palpigerous (p3.1 
pij' er us. adj ) 

From E palpate to touch soltly, led L 
palpus means the soft palm of the hand m the 
above sense it is Modern I 

palpalile (p 5 ,l' pabl), adj Perceptible 
by touch , easy to bo perceived or delettecl , 
ODvioub (F palpable, ividcnt, vianijfeste) 
A dilfeicnce in the fineness of two kinds oi 
powder may be palpable or cletect«ibk by 
touch, and a miller with his linger and 
thumb can judge when gram has been 
sufficiently milled This word is generally 
used figuratively howetei, a *' jialpable 
excuse *’ being one that is (|uitc evidently 
fiction In the sum 100 |- 2, any 
answer but 166 would bo a palpable error, 
palpably (p 3 . 1 ' pab h, ada ) — or nninilestly — 
wrong Palpability (p«ll pa bil' i ti, v) is 
the quality of being palpcible 1 he woid 
palpation (pal pa' shun « ) nu‘ans the 
act of touching or the jirocess oi examina- 
tion by touch, doctors palpate (pal' jifit, 
i; ^ ) an injured or diseased p.irl to find out 
the seat or cause ol the ailment 

F , Irom L 1 palpdbtlis that ( an be touched 01 
Idt, from L pal pare to toucti softl\ , li 1 1 Syn 
A pparent, manitcst. obvious, piittMil, percijitible 
Ant Impalpable, int.uigibli' 

palpebral (pal' pe i)i«il), €idj Relating 
to the eyelids (F palpi^lnal ) 

This word is used in anatomy to describe 
the muscles, nerves, arteru^s, aii<I vtins that 
control the eyelids These are some ol the 
most delicate mechanisms t)f 1 he body Any 
sudden action causes the eyelids to close 
even against our wish 

LL palpebrdlis, from palpebra 
palpi (pfll' pi) This IS a plural of 
palp See palp 

palpitate (pS.1' pi tat), vz lo beat 
rapidly or with great iorcc , to throb , 
to quiver (F palptter ) 
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A person’s heart may palpitate because 
it IS affected by illness, or because he is 
under the influence of some emotion such as 
fear or excitement The nostrils of a horse 
palpitate or quiver before it starts to race 
Boughs or leaves may be said to palpitate 
in a gentle wind 

Exercise, such as sculling or a fast game 
of tennis, may brmg on palpitation (p§,l 
pi ta' shun, n ) or an abnormal beating ot 
the heart We sometimes say we feel 
palpitations, meaning nervousness, before 
we take part in any event ot impoitancc 

L palpitatus, p p ot palpitare to beat rapidly, 
thiob, frequentative of palpate Syn Throb 

palstave (pawlz' grav), n A count 
palatine of the Holy Roman Empire (F 
comte palatin ) 

A palsgrave was originally an official who 
had charge of the domestic affairs of the 
court or the household of the Frankish king, 
and afterwards ol the emperor The palsgrave 
or count palatine exercised special judicial 
powers m the name of the emperor, and held 
his court in a royal palace Ihe Palsgrave 
of the Rhine is the best known The wife or 
widow of a palsgrave was a palsgravme 
(pawlz' gra ven, n ) 

hrom Dutch paltsgraat, loimciK palt^gravc = 
G pfaisgraf, M H G pjalensgrdvo, from pfalcnsa 
palace, grdvo count = L corner paJdtlnit^ 

j 



PftJ«tave — A bronze celt or pelstave «• used in 
Euffland and Ireland in the Bronze Ase. 

palstave (p.iwl' stav), n A prehistoric 
bronze iniplcineiit 

'I his IS the gtsionil ii«imc 1c»r inijilemcnts 
consisting ot inoii/e, axe-shapc'd wedges, 
made so as to lit into a split wcxxleii handle 
In the Ihonze Age, a palsla\e %vas used both 
.IS a weapon to b.ittei i he shields ol the t neinv 
and .ns a tool in the inoic peaceful pursuit ol 
cat politic 

O Moisc prdsi(ij-r. Item ptil-I hoc, stiaj i stall 
palsy (pawl' /i), n I’.iialysis , jiartial 
paral>sis clue to old ago or dise.ise , helpless- 
ness or inefliciencv (h paralysiG, petclusion) 
When wc sjUMk ot jialsy we usually mean 
a loini of paralysis, characterized 

by continual shaking, or by weakness of one 
or seveial parts ol the body Though more 
usually associated wnth old age, palsy of this 
kind xjs also produced by mercury, lead, or 
aibenic x>oiboning 


A person suffering from palsy may be said 
to be palsied (pawl' zid, adj ) Figuratively, 
we can describe anyone who seems to lack 
energy or power as palsied, or we may sav 
that nis efforts are palsied or ineffective 
M E paleste, parlesy, Q F parales%e, L , Gi 
paralysis See paralysis Syn Inelficienc> 

ineptitude, poweilcssness Ant Ability , elii- 

ciency, powci 

palter (pawl' ter), v t To prevaricate 
to haggle , to deal crookedly or evasivelv 
(F biatser, dquivoquer ) 

One who makes statements that cannot be 
relied upon or one who intends to deceive 
but docs not actually lie is said to palter 
with the truth People who haggle or wrangle 
when ariving a bargain, especially those who 
try to drive a bargain in matters affecting 
conscience, are sometimes said to palter 
Origin doubtful , possibly akin to pah ; v 
Sec paltry Syn Dissemble, equivocate, 
quibble, shuffle 

paltry (pawl' tri), adj Mean, worthless 
contemptible (F mesquin, michant ) 

Imitation jewellery or any shoddy finery 
IS paltry or worthless A person may offer 
a paltry or mean excuse for a fault instead 
ol admitting his wrongdoing A contemptible 
or despicable person is lumself paltry The 
quality of being paltry is paltrmess (pawl' 
tri ncs, n ) 

Provincial E paltry reluse, rubbish, also 
palter rags, from a Tout root occurring m Low 
G palteng ragged, Dan pialter rags , suffix -ry 
( = -ery) ot the class ol goods Syn Base, 
meagre, pitiful, trashy, trivial, vile 

paludal (pa Iff' dal , p^' u dal), adj. 
Marshy , malarial , relating to marshes or 
lens , paludic (pa lu' dik) has the same 
meaning (F pahtdden, des ma>ais ) 

Lakes in marshy districts are called 
paludal lakes Certain fcvois, such as ague, 
malcina, or (making lever, from which people 
buflor in such districts arc sometimes known 
as paludal or paludic fevers 

Other adjectives which have the same 
meaning as paludal are paludine (p£d' u 
din , jiill' u din), paludinal (pa lu' di nal), 
paludxnous (pa lu' di nus) 

I h<‘ condition ol ill-health suffered by 
peo]3l<‘ who continually breathe palud.d 
|K>isons IS known as paludism (pal' u 
di/in, n ) 

I pahl^ (.ICC paliiU-em) marsh 
paludament (pa lu' da mentj, n A 
military cloak, usually of purple, worn by 
Roman generals and their chief officers 
(F paludament ) 

D h , fiom 1 paliiildmeutum, iiomL palilddiU'> 
wcaiing a militaiv or general’s cloak, akin to 
f, pallium clo.nk, mantle 

palus (pa' lus), ;/ One of the upright 
partitions of lime in the interior cavity of a 
coral pi pall (pS' li) 

These are really parts of the skeleton of 
the coral polyp To allow for the expansion 
of Its digestive cavity, a large number of 
folds are arranged m the manner of a 
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Japanese lantern The pah are the supports 
of these folds 

paly [i] (pal' i), adj In heraldry, divided 
by perpendicular lines into equal bands 
(F Pali) ^ . 

A paly shield has an even number of 
vertical stripes of two colours coming 
alternately 

F paU» from pal pale, stake, L pdlus 

pam (pa.m) , n In the game of five-card loo» 
the knave of clubs , a card-game resembhng 
nap (F vcUet de trifle au jeu de pamphile) 

Pam IS of very great power, as it is a sort 
of over-trump and will beat even the ace of 
the trump suit 

Shortened from F pamph%le a card game, 
knave of clubs, from Gr name Pamphilos 
beloved by all 



FampaB^rraM — Pampas>sraw is native to the 
pampas or great grassy plains of South America 


pampa (pam' pa), n One of the great 
grassy plains of South America, south of the 
Amazon pi pampas (pS.m' paz , pam' pas) 
(F pampas ) 

The pampas are absolutely treeless and 
may be as level as the sea They cover a 
large part of Argentma and support enormous 
numbers of wild horses and cattle From the 
sandy soil sprmg several kinds of grasses^ 
among them the ornamental pampas-grass 
(n ), with its silvery plume of flowers This 
^ass IS scientaficaJly known as Gynenum 
argenteum, and is grown m British gardens 

Span from Peruvian bamba, pampa, field, 
plain, steppe 

pamper (pS-m' per), vt To indulge to 
excess , to feed (oneself or another person) 
luxuriously. (F dorloter, rigaler, assouvtr, 
rassasier ) 

If we pamper a pet, that is, if we bring it 
up too daintily, we run the risk of ruimng 


both its health and its temjier A pampered 
child IS one that is indulged in all its whims 
and fancies , the person responsible is a 
pamperer (p 3 ,m' per er, n ) The condition 
of being pampered may be spoken of as 
pamperedness (pa.m' perd nes n ) but this 
word is seldom used to-day 

M E pampven , cp Low G pampen, pappert to 
stuff oneself with iood, live luxuriou'^ly trom 
pampe broth, pap Pamper is a trcquentative 
of obsolete E pomp (to cram stufti Syn 
Indulge, spoil Ant Stmt 

pampero (pam par' 6), w A piercing, 
westerly or south-westerly wind blowing over 
the pampas of South America (F pampero ) 
Span adj irom pampas, with viento wmd 
understood 

pamphlet (pfim' Act), n A small book, 
consisting of a few sheets stitched together 
but not bound , a short essay or treatise 
usually on a subject ot current interest 
(F brochure, pamphlet ) 

The first Enghsh pamphlets were religious 
tracts written and circulated by divines at 
the end of the fourteenth century During 
the Protestant reloimation the pamphlet 
became the means ol making ordinary people 
acquainted with the gicat reformers 

The Civil War (10^2-49) and the 
Catholic controversy in the reign ot James II 
(1685-88) produced a number ot political 
pamphlets During the reign ol Queen Anne 
(1702-T4) the struggle between tlic Whigs 
and Tones was carried on with the aid ol 
the pamphleteer (pSiin Jflc ter', w ) 

To desenbe a person as a pamphleteer, or 
to say that he pamphleteers (v i ) is, to-day, 
usually a contemptuous way ol saying that 
he occupies himscll with writing unimportant 
works on subjects only ol tempoiaiy inteicst 
ME pamfiht OF pawphiltt, name 

lor a i^opular little L pot m on Iom taUd 
Pamphilits See pam 

pan [i] (p 3 ,n), n A shallow open dish 01 
vessel , a closed vessel used lor boiling , 
a hollow or pool for evaporating salt water 
to obtain salt , the part ot a flintlock that 
holds the powder , the hard slr«itnm ol earth 
beneath the loose toxj-soil v t To wash gold- 
boanng gravel in a pan (F tcrrine, 
casserole, poile, trdniie de scl, bassinet lavcv 
d la hatde ) 

The frying-pan and milk-pan arc examples 
of shallow pans The saucep.in ami the stew- 
pan leprcscnt the dcej>, closed kind In 
manulactunng, any vessel in which substances 
are treated or evaporated, is called ti pan 
A salt-pan may be a n<itural, rocky basin, 01 
be maefe artificially Subsoil under co<iting 
of loose grfivel or earth is some! lines called 
the hard pan A miner working a deposit 
of alluvial gold separates the nu tal from the 
rubbish in an iron pan partly lilled with 
water By skilful twists he lucks out the 
water and sand, leaving the hcavu^r gold at 
the bottom Land or soil that yields gold is 
said by miners to pan out In ordinary talk 
we may say we are waiting to seo how an 
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enterpnse pans out , meaning we axe waiting 
to near if it has good or bad results A 
panful (p&n' ful, » ) is as much as a pan will 
hold 

A -S panne , cp Dutch pan, G pfanne, 

I cel panna, L L panna, perhaps L patina dish, 
flat bowl 

pan [ 2 j (pan), n The Greek god of the 
shepherds and their flocks (B' Pan ) 

Pan was repicscnted as having 
horns on his head and the hind- 
quarters of a goat He is 
described as wandering among 
the mountains and valleys, cither 
amusing himselt with the chase, 
or dancing with the nymphs, 
whom he accompanied with the 
flute 

By his sudden appeal ance he 
frequently startled travellers , 
hence any sudden IrigM, without 
visible cause was ascribed to 
Pan and called a panic Accord- 
ing to a legend I\m was the 
inventor of the Pan-pipe (« ) or 
Pan's pipe (» b a simi)li‘ kind o1 
mouth-organ, made In tying 
reeds ol dillerent lengths side bv 
side to lorm a st «ile 
Ct Pan piobabU pistuui 
pan- This is «i piehx, Irom Or pH^, 
neuter pan, meaning till, ol or mclucling all, 
together It IS us(‘d in combination with 
names ol geogitijihic al, lacial, oi leligious 
divisions to denote i desire lor a rommon 
policy or a movenuMit towtirds union <ir co- 
operation (h' pan - ) 
panacea (pan a se' a), n A medicine 
that was suppose* 1 to cine till diseases , a 
universtil unieily (h" panaru ) 

In the Mid<lle \g( s miu li time and laboin 
was cxpcmhcl b\ tih lieimsts in setiiching 
for a heib tlhit would pio\e ptinace.i foi 
all ills It is to b( t(Mie<l th,it no such 
univt'rsal leiiuvU esists in spite of 
claims ol some p«il<*nt nu'dumes 
We sc>ine1inu‘s list tlu^word in 
speaking til itnudus that piokss 
to cuie sot ltd t'Mls Soci.ihsin 
is regtiidcd b\ intUU t>t its 
suppoiteis tis a p,in.ut‘ti loi all 
the woild’s ills A panaceist 
(pan a st>' ist, // ) is ,i jmson who 
believes ui Ol tiifs to Inid a 
panaccM 

I- paiuuia, <ii panitktiii, Imiii 
panakt\ tillht.iling itoin pun till, 
tcAos ieint<i\ Sm opoptm i\ 

panache (pti n*isld pa nash'), 
n A jiluine ustsl as .i lieatl-diess 
or to oiiitinuuit .i lit lint t tir htit 
(F panaihv ) 

'Jhc'‘ ptiiiiU hi IS .1 iliistci of 
te«itheis ox titlier oni.nnt*nttition tixtsl to the 
top ot" tht* hat Ol helnit t V geneniTs cot ketl 
hat carncs a p.ui.u he, aiitl so does a life- 
guartlsnian's helmet In .i Itgui.ilive hense, 
an ariogant styU ni spt ec h oi w iiting, or <iny 



Pan — A bronze statue 
of Pan playinR the 
Pan-pipe 


the 



Panaefae The panache 
on tho cockedi hat of a 
British general 


ostentation in manner or behaviour especi- 
ally military swagger, may be called panacne 
B , from Ital pemiachio, Iroin p8>ina katner 
panada (pa na ' da), n A food for invalids 
made by boiling bread to pulp and sweetening 
or flavouring to table (F panade ) 

Span panada (Jtal panata), liom b pdnis 
bread 

Fan-African (p3n ai' n kan), od) Of 
or relating to all people of African 
birth or descent {P panafricain) 
The native laces ol Airica are 
now distributed over many parts 
of the world, including the United 
States, Haiti, and other islands 
ol the West Indies The sale- 
guarding of their interests and 
the promoting of their welfare are 
the objects of the Pan -African 
Association 

Brom E pan- and African 

Pan-Afrikander (pan af n 
lean' dor), ad) Of or pertaining 
to all South Afn* aiis of Dutch 
descent or sympathies « A 

person who advocates a Pan- 

Afnkander government m South 
Alrica Another spelling is Pan- 
Afncander (pan ai n kan' der) 
(F pan-Afncandcr) 

If the Boers had won tho South African 
W«ir they would have established a Pan- 
\inkandcr republic embracing all South 

\fnca Tho present Pan-Afnkanders are a 

poliiical party in the Union of South Afnca, 
who desire to rid themselves of the Bntish 
(rovcrnnient and form a state under the 
control of people of Dutch descent, who form 
a large element in the white population 
Bioin E pan- and Afrikander 
Panama hat (pan a ma' hat), n A 
light straw hat made Irom thin stnps of the 
young le.ives of the South Ainencan screw- 
pm< (Cavludovicd palmatd) , a hat made in 
imU.iticm ol this (B" panaina ) 

A real J^anama liat is made in 
Southern or Cential Amenca of 
unstillened, unjoined straw The 
bleaching is a long and difficult 
pnxess and the hat is therefore 
voiy expensive 

The hbres have to be kept 
thojoughly moist, and the plaiting 
IS only done at dawn and twilight, 
so that it may take five or six 
inoiitlis to complete the making 
ol a hat The hat is also called a 
panama {n ) 

When Panama hats were 
fashionable a largo quantity ot 
straw hats imitatmg the original 
closely, were made at Luton and 
St Albans A still larger quantity were 
imported from Germany 

Pan-American (pin a mer' i kan), adj 
Ol or relating to all the peoples or states ot 
North and South America (F panamdneatn ) 
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Aifairs concerning tlic various countries 
in the two Americas have been discussed at 
Pan-Amencan congresses, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the various American govern- 
ments The advocacy of a political alliance 
of all countnes of the New World is termed 
Pan- Americanism (p3,n a mer' i kan izm, n ) 
From E pan- and American 

Part-Anglican (pan hng' gh kan), adj 
Of or embracing all branches or members 
of the Anglican Church, and related com- 
munities (F pananglican ) 

An assembly of representatives of the 
Church of England, the Protestant Episcopal 
Chuiches of Scotland, Ireland, the United 
States, and the Dominions would have a 
Pan-Anghcan character 
From E pan- and Anglican 

Panathenaea (pSn S.th c nS' a), 9 ? A 
yearly national festival held at ancient 
Athens to celebrate the union of Attica under 
Theseus (F panathSnSes ) 

Every fourth year a greater Panathenaea, 
on a more splendid scale was held, each of 
the intervening festivals bemg called a lesser 
Panathenaea In the time of Pencles it in- 
cluded musical competitions and gymnastic 
contests The Panathenaic (pSn fith e na' ik, 
adj ) or Panathenaean (p3,n ath e nB' an. adj ) 
celeoraiions mcluded a piocession to the 
shrine of the goddess Athene This was 
sculptured by Phcidias and his disciples upon 
the tneze of the Parthenon, parts of which 
are now among the Elgin Marbles at the 
British Museum 

From Gr panathinata, a(b pi (rites) in honour 
of Athene, the patron godfdcss of Athens from 
pan- all, and AihSni 



Pancake juvenile cook tosnns a pancake on 
Skrove Tuesday or Pancake Day 


pancake {pin' kSk), n A thm cake ol 
batter fried in a pan , an aeroplane landing 
or descent made with honronlal wmgs and 
st<^ped e^ne vt To land thus (F cr^pe ) 
S^hrove Tuesday is called Pancake Day (« ) 


because of the English custom of catmg 
pancakes on that day The origin ot this 
not clear, but the custom is no doubt asso- 
ciated with the widespread festivities con- 
nected with Shrove 1 uesday as the day 
belore the Lenten fast 3\*rhaps the obicct of 
the housewife was to use up her store of eggs, 
butter, etc , because the use ol these foods 
was restneted during Lent 

At Westminster School, London, the old 
ceremony ot tossing the pancake is observed 
on Shrove Tuesday "1 he bov who secures the 
largest portion of batter in the ensuing 
scramble is rewarded with a guinea 

An aeroplane is said to pancake when it 
alights by dropping \ertically alter losing 
way, instead ol mo\ing forward on to the 
ground at an acute angle A pancake or 
pancake landing (n ) is a landing made in 
this way — usually b> aceulent 

Other thin, flat obietts are sometimes 
described as pancakes, and we might say that 
a bowler hat on whu h somebody sat by 
accident was sciuashed as tl.it as a pancake 
Thin flat pieces ot ice floating on Pol.ir sea*® 
are described as pancake-ice {a ) \ his ice 

formation is common .it the .ippioach of 
winter 

From E pan (i) and lahc 
panckeon (p.ln' shon), n A large, 
shallow pan of gla/erl i .irtlusiwarc 

Panchessn is a dialect name tor a l>owl 
that IS wider at the top th.in at the bottom 
Suih vessels .11 e iisc<l m tarm daxiic's for 
setting the milk to stand in order to separate 
the cream An earthenw.ire brc'ad-pan is 
sometimes called a pane he on 
Pcihaps a loini ol pannikin, luilueneed b> 
pwichton (lugi task) 

panchromatic (pan kio mat' ik), 

In photography, sensitne to light of *U 1 
colouis (F pancJnnmatKfm ) 

A p.inchrom.itic ]>late is alUetul b\ red 
light as well <is by light oi othei eolouis, 
and must th(*ieloit In fleetdopesl 111 tot.il 
dill kiU'ss 

pan all, khiomatiKo it latiiig to i oloiiis 
panclastite (pan klas' tit), n Vn 
oxpltisive used for bhistiiig (b pandasiite) 
1 his ivplosui belongs to tilt (lass in 
whieh elements, th.it ar< ntd e\plosi\t‘s 
hep.nateU, aie ini\i*<l tog* flu i |ust b< Ion* 
use 

(rr pas (luuUr /»(?;/) .ill hlastas bioktii, nul 
t lit'micnl siilljx ift' 

pancratium (pin krd' slu unO, n One 
ot tlu* athletu i.i>iit(*sls ol .iiiiunt Oiti'ei, 
which eombiued bolli Iwising .tnd wu‘sning 
(F pant ran ) 

In the paiieiatiuiii, tlu opptuunts wen.* 
allowed to usi various humus to obtain 
victory I he e,iih<*r bnglish pri/e fights were 
conelucte*d m tlu* s.im< wa\ II was not 
until 1807 , whe*!! the MaKpiess ol (lueens- 
berry drew up .1 code ol xnle*s to govern 
the sport, that wie*stling was forbuieleii in 
English boxing 
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The wmmng pancratiast (pin kra' shi 
^t, » ), or pancratast (pan' kra tist, n ), was 
always a man of outstanding strength and 
skill Nowadays, we imght use these words 
to describe an athlete of exceptional power 
or strength Anything relating to the 
pancratium is pancratic (p 3 ,n krat' ik, 
) A person who has all-round knowledge 
or all-round education is sometimes said 
to be pancratic Tn optics, a pancratic 
lens IS one that can bo adjusted to many 
different degrees of magnifying power 
Gr pankreUion, tioni pan- all, hratos strength 

pancreas (pan' kre as), n A gland 
behind the stomach which produces secre- 
tions that aid digestion , the sweetbread 
anerdas ) 

IS gland IS fouiul in all mammals, 
birds, and rcpiilcs, and in many fishes 
The pancreas of sheep and other ruminants, 
used tor food, is known as the sweetbread 
The pancreatic (pan kre at' ik, ndj ) juice 
produced by this gl.ind is the most important 
aid to digesting lood It thssolves the 
proteids ol flesh and vegetables, converts 
insoluble starches into siigais, and makes 
fats into an emulsion which C4in be absorbed 
That part of the seciction which *iccom- 
plishas all these .ictions w<is lormorlv known 
as pancreatm (pan ' kre a tin, n ) Model n 
chemists have siucteded in s<‘patatiiig this 
into three fluids, each ol which pcrlorms 
one ot these duties Pancreatitis (pan kre a 
tl' tis, « ) is the medical n.ime foi inflamma- 
tion ot the pivncicas 
L , Gi from pan- all, 
hreas flesh, meat 

pand. (pand), n A 
bcottisli name tor a 
bed-curtain 
Probably fioiii h 
p&yite bed- valance, fioin 
pcftdre to liang , cp 
OP skill 

panda (pan' da), 
w Tlie red cat-btsu 
[Aelurns ful^enb) found 
in the Hiniakiy<is aiul 
libet (P"* panda ) 

The panda is more 
closely akin to tht‘ c<it 
than the bear About 
the si/e of *1 laig<‘ 
cat, it IS a llesh-e«itei 4ind c»in spiing lightly 
from tice to tno It can put out ami draw 
back Its cktws, though not with such case as 
<1 cat <locs , but like bear it w.ilks heavily 
on the side of its lt‘et 

'1 he lui on tht‘ b.ick is long and stiff , 
untleincMth it is bkuk and more silky 
It has iwnnted ctus and »i long bushy tail, 
bcMUlifullv iinged with led and yellow 
It chirps rather like a bird, but, it liightened, 
will give vent to a piercing siiueal Ihe 
jidiida IS very intelhgeut and can bo easily 
tamed 

Native name 


PMdaauB (pa.n da' nus), jt A genus 
of plants, popularly known as the screw- 
pines (F pandam* s ) 

The screw-pines are found chiefly in 
Mauritius and the East Indian Islands 
They may be either trees or shrubs Some- 
times from their steins they give off roots 
that grow downwards to the earth The 
long pnckly leaves aie arranged in a spire 
of tufts and scales tike a pineapple From 
the leaves is obtamed a fibre used by the 
natives for thatching and for making mats 
Malay pandan 

Pandean (pan dS' an), adj Of or 
relating to the Greek god Pan (F de Pan ) 
The musical instrument the Pan-pipe 
IS sometimes C4illed ihe Pandean pipe {n ), 
or Pandean pipes 

Irregular adj formation from Pan 

pandects (pan' dekts), n A com- 
pendium of Roman civil law , a complete 
collection of the laws of any country (F 
pandecte ) 

This word is very rarely used m the 
singular When we speak of the pandects 
we usually mean the great summary of 
Roman civil law which was drawn up by 
famous Roman lawyers at the command 
ol the Emperor Justinian m the middle of 
the sixth century a d The pandects were 
contained in fifty books, anci all laws and 
judicial decisions not included m them were 
annulled 

O F pandede, L pandecia, Gr pandektes, 
from pan^ all, dekhes- 
tha% to receive Syn 
C ode, compendium, 
digest, summary 

pandemic (pSLu 
dem' ik), adj General , 
afiectmg a wide area 
(F. panddmtque , 
dpiddnvique ) 

The great influenza 
epidemic of 1918 was 
pandermc It raged 
over the whole of 
Europe, India, the 
United States, and 
Australia, and was 
more fatal than the 
Great War 

Gi pan- all, demos 
people 

pandemonium (pin dc mo' m um), n 
The abode of all the evil spirits , a place 
or state of lawlessness or not , uproar 
(F pandemonvimi ) 

John Milton (1608-74), in his poem 
" l^aradisc Tost," gave this name to the 
palace of Satan, where was held the parlia- 
ment ol Hell To-day we may use the word 
to mean any scene of confusion or uproar 
For instance, we might say that when the 
Chinese Communists attacked Canton in 
1927, the scene was a pandemonium 

Gr pan- all, daxmdn demon Syn. Chaos, 
hell, uproar 
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pander (p§.n' der), n One who gratifies 
the Ignoble tastes or ministers to the un- 
worthy designs of others v t To minister 
to the unworthy tastes or designs of v t 
To act as a pander (F cof^iplatsa'nt, 
entremetteur , serinr de complaisant , faire le 
complaisant ) 

The manager ol a theatre panders to 
popular taste when he produces a worthless 
play simply because the public will not pay 
to see a good one Some politicians pander 
to the lowest passions of the populace 

The practice of pandering may be called 
pandensm (p 3 ,n' der izm, n ) but 
this word IS seldom used 

From Pandarus, a character in 
Chaucer's Troilus and Cnseyde ” 

Pandora [ij (p&n dor' a), n 
In Greek m3rthoIogy, the first 
woman to appear on earth (F 
Pandora ) 

According to the Greek poet 
Hesiod, who lived probably in 
the eighth century b c , Pandora, 
the subject of the well known 
story, was the first woman 
In revenge lor the sacrilege of 
Prometheus, who stole fire from 
heaven. Pandora was given to 
his brother Epimetheus, who 
made her his wife Aphrodite 
gave her beauty , Hephaestus 
a human voice , Hermes had 
endowed her with cunning and 
the art of flattery 
Zeus himself gave her a jar or box with 
instructions not to open it Epimotheus later 
opened the box, and from it flew out all the 
ills that have since aflSLicted humanity 
Hope, some say, remained in the casket A 
present which seems valuable, but is in reality 
a cause of vexation, is spoken of as a Pandora's 
hex {n) 

Gt from pan- all, dSron gift 
pandora [2] (pSLn dor' a), n This is 
an earlier form of bandore See bandore 
Other forms are pandura (pin door' a), 
pandore (pin dor') (F pandora ) 

Ital pandora L pandiirat Gr pandoura Sec 
bandore, banjo, mandolin 

pandour ^in' door), n One of a body 
of Austrian foot-soldiers , a brutal soldier 
Another spelhng is pandoor (pin' door) 
(F pandour ) 

The pandours were Croatian infantry 
who, m 1741, were enrolled by Baron von dor 
Trenck, to free the country from Turkish 
bandits They afterwards fought in the 
Austrian army against the Turks They 
were heavily armed and almost free from 
discipline The rapacity and cruelty of the 
pandours were so terrible that the name 
has come to be apphed to any brutal 
soldier 
Croatian 
man, L L 
a banner 


pane (pin), n A sheet of glass, glass 
in a division of a window-frame a sheet of 
glass fitted in any framework , a division 
of a chequered pattern , a flat side or face of 
an object v t To fit with panes of glass 
(F vifrCt carreau , vitrer ) 

A greenhouse may be made entirely of 
panes of glass, fitted into a wooden or lead 
frame Wc say a window is paned (pand, 
adj ) when it is glazed Before the glass 13 
fitted, it IS paneless (pan' les, adj ) 

O F pan part, piece of anything from L 
pannus cloth, rag, patch cp panel 



Fantt. — ^Panm of cIrm (left) which have boon mado from cylmdoxv 
•tnailar to thoao soon on tho nicht 


panegyric (pan o jir' ik), n A form of 
speech or writing iii praise of some person, 
deed, or thing , high conimimdation (F 
pandgvyique, doge ) 

Tennyson’s 01 lo on the death of the Duke 
ol Wellington (18*52) was a pauegvnc of 
the famous soldier <ind staU‘sman The 
poet was the panegyrist (p.in' e jir ist, n ), 
composer of the ode, which w,is a lornnil 
expression ot liie nation's atlniiiatioii ami 
gratitude 

Anyone who toiinaUv toinposes or uttcis 
praise, or one who i's.ti>ls another or lhi‘ 
actions of anotluT, inav hi said to panegyrize 
(pan' c ji riA p t ) his subject, 01 to pane- 
gyrize (n i ) An inscnjilion on a toml) 
IS generally panegyrical ({>.111 t Jii' ik .il, 
ad; ) An epitaph may iismdh be said 
to bo a pane^rism (j>an' e ji ii/ni, n ) or to 
be written panegyrically (pan e jir' ik <il li, 
oilu ) 

tti pautffVi ronnei toil with an assoinbh 
ot the people or a high testUtU (pant evns), Imm 
pan- all, agrtts, ttgoru assi inhU hVN < oin 
mondation, eucomiuin, eulog\. hiiulitioii pi usi 
Ant Ccnsuie, m\ictivi, ohloilu\, jihilipi)ie, 
stricture 

panel (pin' el), n A <h vision or com- 
partment of a surtarc, often reclangiiliir 
and greater m height Ihtin width . a piece 
tfondur constable, mounted police- of matcnal sot lengthwise in a coat or dicss , 
mndenus one who enlisted under a thin wooden board on which a picture is 

painted in oils . a photogniph greater m 
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height than width , the padded hning ot 
a horse’s saddle , a rough kind of saddle , 
a hst of persons summoned as jurors , a 
jury , a list of persons compiled for any 
special purpose , in Scots law, the accused m 
a criminal trial v t To fit with panels , 
to decorate with panels , to saddle with a 
panel (F panneau, selle, tableau, hste , 
garnif de panneaux ) 

The panels of a door or of a wainscoted 
wall are usually of much thmner wood than 
the framework into which they are fitted 
Tailors and dressmakers use panels to 
decorate and relieve the plainness of a 
skirt or coat 

The rough saddles 
used for mules and 
donkeys in mountain- 
ous districts are called 
panels Unless the 
saddle of a nding 
horse is stuffed with 
a panel, the beast is 
likely to get a sore 
back The list ol 
persons summoned to 
attend a court as 
jurymen on a partic- 
ular day IS known *is 
the panel lor that clav 
After the passing of 
the National Health 
Insurance Act in lyii, 
a panel of doctors 
willing to prc^vidc 
medical attendanc <» lor 
insured persons «it a 
fixed yearly rate was 
drawn up in every 
district A jiei son 
insured under the Act 
was allowed to choose 
his panel-doc:tor (« ) 

A machine loi jiLin- 
ing or smoothing down 
the edges ol panels 
is called <i panel- 
plane (;/ ) A panel-saw (n ) is a h<ind-saw 
with fine tc'eth, used by joiners lor cutting 
thin boards and toi other light work A joint 
between two jianels oi betwe<‘n a panel and 
its frame is usu.illv c()verc‘d by «i strip ot 
wood or mcdiil c*dled a panel-strip (« ) 

Any suiface in wood or stone consisting 
of or containing paneds is c«dle<l panel- 
work (« ) or panelling (]ian ' el iiig, w ) 
When we speak of jiamdhng we olten mean 
a wooden wall oi ])*irtilion made of panels 
Oiigmally a p»<c ot anything M k panel 

E iocc ot cloth, iioin O b panel (dim of pan 
ippet, p,iit ot a wall). Lk pannellns dim of 
pamius cloth hu pane 

panful (pan' tul), « As much as a pan 
will hold bee undcY pan [i] 

pang^ [xj (pang), n A short sharp spasm 
of physical or nientU pain , a throe (F 
dotheut lancinantc, ayigoisse ) 



Ittiltfh iluheum 

Panel —An ivory panel repreaentinsr the dead 
Christ suppf^ed by anicels 


Most people, at some time or other, have 
suffered from the pangs of toothache A 
starving person feels the pp.ngs or gnauTing 
pams ol hunoer A cruel or selfish action il 
usually follo’ved by a pang of remorse 
In poetry we mav find the word pangless 
(pang les, adj ), meaning without a pang, 
but not often in ordinary conversation or 
writing 

Perhaps a form ot pvong, oldec M E 

proge , cp M Dutch pvanghe. Low G pranee 
t^oe anguish, distress paroxysm, 

pang [ 2 ] (p&ng), vj To pack tight, to 
stuff (F bourrer ) 
This IS a Scottish and 
North Country word 
In a spirit of pleasan- 
try, we might say that 
Bums was panged full 
of peasant lore 
Ongin obscure 
Pan-G^rznau (pan 
jSr' man), adj. Of 
or relating to all 
Germans , relating to 
the union of all 
German people « A 
supporter of such a 
umon (F pangermam^ 
que, pangermamste.) 

Germany does not 
include withm its 
borders all the people 
of German stock The 
neighbourmg state of 
Austria is mainly 
peopled by Germans, 
and colonists of Ger- 
man birth are spread 
all over the world 
A Pan -Germ an or 
Pan-Germanic (pan j6r 
man' ik, ady ) move- 
ment to unite all these 
m a single state is 
known as Pan- 
Germanism (pan j€r' man izm, n ) 
hrom E pan'- and German 
pangolin 
toothless lizaf3 

thi‘ genus Mams (F pangohn ) 

The pangolins are natives of southern 
Abia and Africa They are sometimes 
called scjily ant-eaters because they are 
covered with horny scales and hve largely 
on ants, which they seize by means of a long 
sticky tongue Their feet are provided with 
powerful claws, with which they burrow in 
the ground or into ants’ nests for their 
food 

When frightened or in danger the pangolin 
rolls itself up hke a ball by placing its small 
head between its legs and tuckmg its tail 
underneath It then erects its scales, 
offering their sharp edges to the enemy The 
scales are therefore protective armour and 


(pS.ng g5' hn), n A small 
ird-like mammal belonging to 
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Pangobii —"The panaolin, ■om et utt— called ecaly ant>eatari le 
found in soathern Aeia and Amoa 


fighting appliances, for the animal has no 
teeth with which to bite an enemy 
IVIalay peng guhng, from gUltng to roll up , so 
called from rolling itself up mto a ball 

panlxandle (p 3 .n' hS.n dl), n An 
American name for a strip of land belonging 
to one pohtical division, which juts out like 
the handle of a pan between two others 
From E pan and handle 

FaxihLellenic (pSn he IC' nik , pan 
he len' ik), adj Of characteristic of, or 
induing all ancient Greel^s and Greek 
colonists in Italy, Sicily, and Asia, etc , 
of or relating to all modem Greeks, in- 
cluding those in Turkey and the Levant 
(F panhelUnique ) 

At the time of Penclcs (fifth century, 
B c ) the various Hellenic or Greek states 
were frequently at war To remedy this, 
Pencles advocated a Panhellemc scheme 
of forming an Hellenic federation, winch was 
ruined by the intrigues and open hostihty 
of the Spartans A modem Panhellemc 
project to bring all Greeks in the eastern 
Mediterranean into one state is called 
Panhdletusm (pSLn her en izm, n ) 

From E pan- and Hellenic 
pamc [i] (pSin' ik), w A sudden fright, 
especially one that is widespread ancl with- 
out substantial cause adj Displaying 
intense, sudden, or unreasonable fear (F 
dpouvante , pamqiM ) 

A groundless alarm of fire m a theatre 
or kmema has been known to cause a serious 
pamc among the audience Panic fear ol 
this kind can usually be overcome by the 
exercise of common-sense and selt-control 
A hmt of war may cause a financial panic , 
unscrupulous panic-mongers (« pi ) will tlien 
spread rumours to make stockholders 
panicky (p 3 ,n' ik i, adj ), causing them to sell 
out so that they and their fnends may buy 
cheaply 

A person who is pamc-stneken {adj ) 
or panic-struck iadj ) may behave wildly and 
foolishly, or his fear may make him incapable 
of all action 

Gr Pantkos pertaming to the Greek god Pan, 
who was supposed to cause sudden alarm 
Syv n Alarm, scare, stampede, terror 

panic [2] (pan' ik), « A popular name 
for a number of grasses of the genus Pameum 
(F pamc ) 

Pamc or panic-grass (n ) was originally 


a name given to the millet whose 
tiny seeds pro\ ide food tor 
poultry and cage-birds A 
number of ornamental and fodder 
grasses belonging to the same 
genus are now commonly called 
bv the same name 

L pa 7 ucum millet, liom pams 
bread 

panicky (p 3 -n' ik i) This is 
an adjective formed from panic 
See under pamc [ij 

panicle (p 3 ,n' ikl), n A mode 
of infloicsccncc in which the 
flowers are arranged on stalks branching 
from an axis (F panicide ) 

The howeis of the lilac ancl of many grasses 
are panicled (pan' ik Id, adj ) or paniculate 
(pa nik' ii lat, adj ) Among the grasses 
whose flowers grow paniculately (pa nik' u 
lat h, adv ), the best known m England are 
corn and oats 

L pdmcula a tuft on plants, dim of panus 
the thread wound round a bobbin, swelling, car 
ot millet 

Panicmn (pan 1 kum), v A genus of 
grasses, most of which art valuable for their 
grain See under pamc (2J 

Panislam (p^n 17' lam), n A proposed 
union ol all Mohammocl.in lates . the whole 
ol Islam 

The early Moslem empire under theC'«iliphs 
lasted lor little more than a centuiv, and 
since then Islam has been broken up and 
divided among ddterent lulers in Asia and 
Africa The* idea of Panislam is, how even, 
embodied in Mohammed, in religion and law, 
and late in the nineteentli century the word 
Panislamism (pan i ?* lam i/m, a ) wms coined 
to express the aspirations ol c c i l.im Moham- 
medans fora Panislamic (pan 1/ lam' ik, ad) \ 
league ol nations 

hiom l£ pan- aiul Islam 
panjandrum (pfln jrin' diuiu), n \ti 
arrogant person, 01 .1 pompous olhtnd 01 
doeal magnate (b inmuannnuhi ) 

Phis IS the title oi an imaginarv potentate, 
applied III jest to a pn^U ntious pi rson 

Wind inccntod by SiUnui I I'ooli , Hk lomidy 
wiitci, in 1755 

pannage (prm' a]), u I hi In ding ot, 01 
right ol tccding, swine in woodlands the 
payment made for ibis, food jneked up by 
swine m a forest (F glandti\ panaiu ) 

In feudal timc*s jiannage was a light 
possessed by a certain class ot nitu to 
pasture their swine m tori.*sts or woods be- 
longing to the lord cjf the nianoi 'I lie nuts, 
acorns, and bee eh-in.ust, puked uj) bv the 
swine under the liees, was known b\ the* 
same name Later, when feudal lights had 
been abolished, the c h*irge mach^ lot the same 
privilege by the rangers of the ro\al foit*sts, 
or the steward of the lord of the m*inor, w as 
called the pannage 

OF poAnage, LL ixom 

pasitGndrc to feocl on mast, L pOhiiO ixom pauere 
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(p p pastus) to feed For suffix -age (L -aiicum, 
through F) charge for feeding cp carnage 
postage, porterage 

paxmier fi] (pan' i er), « A large basket, 
especially one of a pair slung across a 
beast of burden , a basket for surgical 
instruments, etc , attached to a military 
ambulance , a framework formerly used for 
spreading out a skirt at the hips (F pamer ) 
Where wheeled traffic is not practicable, 
provisions and other commodities are somc- 
bmes earned in panniers, a pair of large 
baskets hung on either side of a beast of 
burden Panniers are used m this way on 
donkeys at Clovclly, in North Devon, where 
the steep mam street is unsuitable for trans- 
port by other means 
Panniers of fish are 
carried on the 
shoulders by men and 
women in some fishing 
ports 

In the eighteenth 
century women wore 
panniered (pan' i eid, 
ad] ) skirts, which 
were spread out on 
either side oi the 
body by means of a 
light framework ol 
whalebone oi other 
matenal, called a pan- 
nier From time to 
time this iasluon has 
been icvived in a 
modified lorm 

h patinr, Irom J- 
pandr iitm hi tad basket, 
horn pctnis buad 

paxmier 1 2 1 (p"in ' 1 1 r), n Chie of the robed 
waiters in tin dining hall of the Imiti 
Temple, London 

Be foie an>oiie can be called to the bar, 
or admitted as ,i barrister, it is necessary 
to “ ketp it nils," bv eating dinners at one of 
the Inns ol C ouit I he bhick-robed w«uters 
at the tliniieis in h.iH of the Inner Temple 
arc known .is ]ianiiieis 

J'loin () I* pant i It > oiigmall'v -- ollicei ol the 
king’s table m di.ngi'ol th< xoyal baktry, from 
1 pit ms l)i(.id pintUi 

pazmikm (pan^^ 1 kin), n A metvil dunk- 
ing vtssel , its < out cuts, a small p.in ior 
cooking. 01 saiut‘paii (I*' rasscjole ) 

Paimikms art* used by stiilois on board shii), 
by exploring 01 tamping paities, and m 
similai lough 01 pnmitue ttmditions where 
eartlit nwai(‘ and t hma woultl be too fragile 
Dim ol It pan S\ n Puml, tup, mug, j>au 
panoply (pan' a ph). « A eomplctc 
Mut of aimour ioi .1 st)l<her or knight, any 
coin pit te detmue a splendid array (F 
panoplic ) 

'I he lull aimoux oi the hophtes of ancient 
Gieece was a p.inoph, and .1 knight of 
mediaeval turns was panoplied (pan' o plid, 
ati] ) tor war I he word is often used in a 
figurative sc use. 
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In Tennyson's " Bechet " (v 2‘, the 
Archbishop assuics the four knjigncs before 
his murder that he would s-'-and against 
the world, ' m?il d in the perfect panoply of 
faith " A rose mi=*v be said to be protected 
bv a panoply of fhoms, and a poet might 
speak of stars as decked in a golden panoply , 
like shimng armour 

Gr panopha, from pan- all, hopla arms armour 
(pi ol hoplon tool, implement) 

panopticon (pa,n op' ti kon), n A prison 
so arranged that every cell is under constant 
observation (F panoptique ) 

The panopticon was a of prison 

proposed by Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), 
the writer on law and ethics A modified 
form of Bentham's 
desim was ad<^ted 
for the Millbank Peni- 
tentiary, which was 
built in 1813-22, on 
the site of the present 
Tate Gallery, London 
From pan all, and Gr 
(yptikos relatmg to sight 
panorsLcna (p&n o 
ra' ma , pfin o ram' a), 
n A continuous 
picture of a landscape, 
etc , arranged round 
the inside of a cir- 
cular structure and 
viewed from the 
centre , a similar view 
operated on rollers, 
so that successive 
arts of the scene pass 
ef ore the spectator , 
a series of pictures 
arranged in a folder , an unbroken view in 
all directions , a complete mental vision of 
passing events , a comprehensive survey 
(F panorama ) 

An Irish painter, Robert Barker, was the 
first to set up a panorama He painted a 
picture of Edinburgh, which was arranged 
inside a large cyhnder, the spectator standing 
in the middle to view it This was in 1788 
He later showed larger ones in London 
This foim of entertainment became popular 
in France and Germany after the Franco- 
German War (1870-71), when panoramas of 
the campaign were shown 

Another type of panorama, which was 
formerly popular, was a long picture being 
unrolled across one end of a room so as to 
show the various parts of it in succession 
Nowadays, we speak figuratively of the 
laiiorama, or passing scene, of the streets of a 
«irge city, or say that from an aeroplane we 
get a niaivcllous panoramic (pfin o r&m' ik, 
ad] ) view of the country beneath 

A camera designed to photograph a land- 
scape in successive segments is called a 
panoramic camera To describe panoramic- 
ally (pan o rfim' ik al li, adv ), is to describe 
in the manner of a panorama 

Gr pan* all, hordma what is seen, view 



Pannier — Piadnar ffame in the nanmers of a 
mountain pony at the end of a day’s shootinc 


PAN-PIPE 


PANTALOON 


Pan-pipe (p 3 .n' pip), A. simple kmd 
of mouth-organ See under Pan [2] 

Panslavism (pSn slav' izm), n A move- 
ment for uniting all the Slav races (F 
panslavtsme ) , , ^ 

The Slav races of Europe mclude Russians, 
Bulgarians, Serbians, Croats, Slovenes, 
Czechs, and Poles Panslavism, or the 
Panslavic (p&n slav' ik, adj ) movement, began 
m the early mneteenth century, one of the 
great umting influences bemg the Russian 
occupation of Prague m 1813, when the 
Czechs and Russians were drawn into a 
friendly relationship 

Panslavic congresses were held at Prague 
in 1848, and later in Moscow and elsewhere 
The Russo-Turkish War of 1877 was due 
partly to Russia’s sympathy with ojmressed 
Slavs living in Turkey Panslavistic (p&n sla 
vis' tik, ad] ) ideals were attained in some 
measure by the short-hved Balkan League 
of 1912 

The Panslavist (p&n slav' 1st, n), or sup- 
porter of Panslavism, had good cause to 
rejoice over the umon of all the Slav peoples 
during the World War, and the subsequent 
liberation of the Yugo-Slavs, Czecho-Slovaks 
and Poles 

From E pan-, Slav and -tsm 



Vkomt —There ere many cultivated vanetie* of the 
pansy, which u a specnea of viola. 


pansy fp&n' zi), n A species of viola 
(F pensde) 

TTae wild pansy {Viola tricolor) is some- 
times called heartsease Its jaowers are small 
and coloured purple, yellow, or white Some 
axe paxti-coloured The curious marking ot 
the flowers, which is even more prominent 
in the cultivated varieties, accounts for 
another of the wild pansy's popular names — 
Three faces under one hood The garden 
varieties are numerous The flowers are large 
and velvety, and their colouring is richer 
A pansied (p&n' zid, adj ) garden is one 
abounding m pansies 
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F pensde thought, fem of pens6, p p of penser 
to thmk, from L pensdre to weigh, ponder The 
flowci is said to make a person think of another 

p£Uit (p&nt), VI To breathe quickly, as a 
result of exertion or excitement , to gasp lor 
breath , to move with laboured breathing ; 
to throb , to long earnestly (tor) v t To utter 
convulsively or gaspingly n A gasp , a 
short, quick breath , a pull or throb, as of 
an engine (F haleter, s^essoiifler, sonpirer, 
souhaiter ardemment , parley en haletant . 
hcdHement ) 

Unless one is m good condition, quite a 
short run will make one pant or breathe 
pantmgly (pant' mg li, adv ) A person who 
pants, or moves pantmgly, up the stairs, 
probably pants out a complaint that there is 
no lift when he reaches the top One’s heart 
pants or palpitates with alarm at a terntymg 
experience An engine pants out ol a station, 
with gradually quickening pants '1 he forty- 
second Psalm opens with the wouls, “ As the 
hart panteth after the water brooks ’ ' 

M E panten, O F pan*ci^icr, paiitoisur to be 
out of breath, piobablj irom 1 L phaiifustdre 
to have bad dreams 01 nightmaic, which make 
one gasp for brtalli {See taiic\ ) According to 
otliers, a nasalized lorm of pal (v ) Syn 
V Gasp, palpitate, puff, pulsate, throb 

panta^apli (p&n' ta gr&f) This is 
another spelling ot pantograph See panto- 
graph 

Pa3itagxni.elisz3a (p&n ta groo' ei izm), 
n High-spiiited and coarse fun-niaking, 
especially with the object of showing up 
human foolishness an<l vanity , a humorous 
and tolerant, but satirical, attitude towards 
life (F pantaf'‘ntLlii,me ) 

Ihe (lualities that wo desonlie as l^lnta- 
gruelism arc those iiossesscd by J*ant*igruel, 
the last ol the giants," and the ohiel 
ch.inicter 111 a himoiis book by h'ran^iOis 
Rabelais (d 1553) An author, especially a 
satirist, who regaids lile in this way would 
jWiitc Pantagruehan (i>&n ta gru el' 1 an, 
adi ) books, and might descnlxsl <is a 
Pantagruelist (pan la gioo'el isl, it ), tlrnt is, 
an a<lmirer oi imitator ot Panitigiuel or his 
creatoi 

pantaloon (p&u ta loon'), n \ lean, 
foolish old man who acts as a butt in the 
modern harle<iiimncU» , (pi ) tight - fitting 
trousers wath straps jmssing uiuler the IhkjIs 
worn m the Kegeiir> jK, nod (I** panUtlou ) 
Pantedoon was oiiginally a charai ter in the 
old Italian conicsly In " As N 011 I -ike It " 
(11, 7), Shakesptsire desttib<‘s man in his old 
age as a "lean and slippeiM pantaloon" 
The wo: cl here simply means a dotard, and 
is sometimes used in this sense by wiitcis 
who are relening to jaepu's's himous speech, 
from which the ciiiotatum comes light 
breeches worn at various periods <Ltter the 
Restoration have been called pantaloons, 
but the term is now rcsstnctwl to those that 
became fashionable late in the eighteenth 



PANTECmOTGON 


PANTISO CRAG Y 


century The long fnllcd garments, the ends 
ol which showed beneath the skirts of young 
girls, for whom they were fashionable in 
the early nineteenth century, were called 
pantalets (p§.n ta lets', n pi), or pantalettes 
(pan ta lets', n pi ) 

F pantalon, Ital pantalone, 
originally a silly old Venetian 
doctor in the old Itaban comedies, 
from San Panlaleone a favourite 
saint m Venice 

pazitedmicon (p^n tek' ni 
kon), n A warehouse for storing 
furniture , a sale-room tor all 
kinds of articles , a lumiture 
removing van (F entvepdf, 
tapissxbre ) 

This word really means “ be- 
longing to all arts,'* and was 
coined as a name lor an .irtistic 
bazaar sot up in T.ondon a 
century ago 1 his bazciar huled, 
and the building was tiirnc<l into 
a storehouse lor lurnitun* 1 he 
original name was lebiinecl, 
however, and so acciiiii<‘d <i now 
meaning Nowadays, «l lurnitim 
storehouse is gener.illy icleircd 
to d^s a dopositoiy, but the 
capacious oblong van used lor iuimturc 
removals is still called <\ pantechnicon van 
(n ) or pantechnicon 

Gr pan- €ill, UKhuthos ientui toil with the aits 
panter (pan' tt I his is another lorm 
of pan tier .Se'r p.iiitki 

pantiheism (pan' thi‘ i/ni), « In philo- 
sophy, the view that the uin\erse is Clod , 
the heathen woiship of all the gods (F 
pantfui^me ) 

Pantheism is loosely a <I<k trine th.it ufenti- 
fies the iiiu\erst‘ with <iod, oi dimes that 
God exists apart lioin the univeise There 
areseveiiil vaiying lorms ol pantheism The 
pantheist (p**!!!' th<‘ ist, ;/ ) is not necessaiilv 
irreligious, and he must not be eon t used wit li 
the atheist, who <U nu^s the t xisleiut* ol Ciod 
Manj gie.it wiiteis, tlunki rs, anti tht'ologians 
of the piesent as \Ntdl as th<» p.isl have 
expitssed pantheistic (pan flu is' tik, adi ) 
Ol pantheistical (p«“in tlu* is' tik al, adf ) views, 
and some le.irnetl < hiistians have sh<»wn 
pa ntlK 1st It t ent It lu u s 

In another s« nst*. pantluisin may mean a 
kind oi natuii'-woislup thituigh tlii' nusUuin 
ol gtxls, or, .is in tht t .ise t»l the Koinan 
hinpm*, it in.i\ < onsist nf a i oinjirt hensive 
woiship id all htatheii gods ludongnig it) 
dilleient t ults, t letsls, .intl i it es 
Imoiii P pan ill, aniW//i ; /n 
Panthieon (p.in tin ' on . p-’in' tlu tm), // 
A ItMuplt* < oust i 1. lit tl to .ill tht‘ #*o<ls , a 
buiMing seiMiig as a nit mt»ri.d or a buiving- 
plaee lor tlu‘ tamous tltsui ol *i nation , Iho 
gotls ol .1 i.ut* OI n.itioii t ollts li\elv , a 
dwelling-plat <* td .ill tlu* ‘'ods , a tusitise on 
all the luatlun got Is (I* pautfuiOt ) 

7 'he only git iit laiildtng suiMMiig in a 
poxfect slatt* liom the <la\s ol ancuiit Home 



Pantaloon — Pantaloon 
a modern pantomimob 


is the Pantheon, which i\as built by Hadrian 
120-130 It Weis dedicated to all 
heath en gods In 610 it was consecrated as 

a Christian cha’‘v.h, and is known as Santa 
Mana Rotonda T. he buildinc; now belongs 
lo the Italian state and con- 
taiiib iLic tombs and memorials 
of famons Italians 

Ihe Pantheon m Pans ^\as 
known before the Revolution as 
the church of Sainte Genevieve 
It was built 1764-89, under 
Pouis XV and Louis XVI, and 
serves as a mausoleum of the 
illustnous dead of France 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Victor 
Hugo are among those buried 
in its crypt, and otheis are 
honoured by memorials Any 
budding used for a similar pur- 
pose may be called a Pantheon 
L pantheon, Gr panther on 

temple dedicated to all the gods 
{pan- all, theos god) 

panther (p&n' ther), n The 
leopard , in Ameiica, a puma 
or a j aguar (F panthhre ) 

The leopard (Pehs pardus) is 
called a panther in India {see leopard) A 
beaut itul but cruel or fierce-tempered woman 
IS sometimes described by writers as a 
pantheress (pan' thcr es, n), which really 
means a female panther A person who 
leaps swiftlv and powerfully, like a panther, 
^nay he said to give a pantherine (pSln' ther 
in , pin' ther m, adj ) bound, or to leap with 
pantherish (pan' ther ish, adj ) grace 

Anything that resembles, is characteristic 
oi, or IS connected with panthers is also 
])€intht nne 

M 1 ** pniitrrc, O F panthcre, from L panther {a) 
C»i panther 

pantile (ixln' til), n A roofing tile curved 
ciosswise like a flat S (F tu%le fattUre ) 

One curve of a pantile is larger than the 
• otlici, and when the tiles aic laid on a roof, 
the hollows form a grooved channel A 
pant lied roof somewhat resembles a corru- 
gated II on 1 oof Other tvpes of tiles have been 
incorrectl}" called pantiles, and the famous 
parade at 'J'unbndge Wells, called the 
F.mtilcs, IS so named from the flat tiles with 
i\lnch it was paved 

I'liun IC pan (vess(*l, dish) and tiie 
pantisocracy (pin ti sok' ra si), n Equal 
lank aiifl power for everybody 

Ikmtisocracy is the name that Colendge, 
the poet, gave to his youthful dream of a 
socitiy of people living m perfect harmony, 
“ .ill ruled by all " They weie to live in a 
aettlcinent which he planned to found in 
Aniciua, but hack of money prevented this 
expeninent Anyone advocating such a 
system is described as a pantisocrat (p 2 Ln ti' 
so krat, n), or as one holding pantisocratic 
(pan ti so krat ik, adj ) theories 

Gr prtA (gen all, I soi equal, rule 
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PANTLER 


pantomime 


pantler (pS-nt' ler), n The ofi5.cer m a 
mediaeval household who had charge of the 
bread and stores , the head of the pantry 
Another form is panter (paii' ter) (F 
pafietter ) 

Altered from M E pan{e)ter, F panetter keeper 
of the bread (L pams) 

panto— A prefi'*c meaning all Another 
form IS pant- (F panto - ) 

This combining form is found m one well- 
known word — pantomime It also occurs 
in the formation of scientific or rarely 
used words, such as pantopelagian (p§,n to 
pe 1 §' 31 an, adj ), a term sometimes applied 
to birds that frequent all seas , and panto- 
pragmatic (pan to prag mS,t' ik, adj ), which 
means meddling or interfering with every- 
thing A pantopragmatic {n ) is a universal 
meddler, a person who mterferes with every- 
body's busmess 

Gr p&s (gen pantos) all 
pantofie (pan' ton , p3.n tof ' 1 , pSLn tuf ' 1), 
n Ashpper (F pantoufle) 

This word has been used at various periods 
to mean many types of slipper or indoor 
shoe It is now uncommon, except in litera- 
ture dealing \\ ith the past 

Origin unknown , cp F pantoufie» Ital 
t>antofola, Span pantuflo^ G panioffel 



-“The iwlar pantograph la a enttma 
maohino which u worked on the pantoaraph pnnolplo 
and reproduces profiles of curved flaures. 


pantograph (pan ' to grif ) , n An appara- 
tus consistmg of lour arms pivoted together* 
by means of which a design can be copied 
on a larger or smaller scale Another spelling 
IS pant^aph (p&n' ta gr&f) (F panto- 
graphe ) 

The arms of the pantograph form a 
parallelogram with two projecting ends 
The tip of one of these is fixed to a drawing 
board The design to be copied is then traced 


over by a stylus fixed to the intervening 
angle of the apparatus, causing a pencil fixed 
at the other projecting arm to tiace an en- 
larged copy To produce a reduced copy, the 
pencil and stylus are interchanged Small 
castors are fitted to the under parts of the 
instrument to make it run smoothly Photo- 
graphy has now largely superseded the 
pantograph as a means of obtaining enlarge- 
ments and reduc- 
tions 

A polar panto- 
graph IS a cutting 
machine worked on 
the pantograph 
piinciplc, and is used 
^ to reproduce profiles 

\ ol curved figuies 

1 wo arms £irc so 
arranged that the 
movement of one 
contiols that of the 
olhci For instance, 
li it is desired to 
iTi«ikc a copy 0 / a 
model hull, the wheel 
ol the lower arm passes ovti a model hull 
already shaped, and the iippci aim, to 
which a cutting wheel is att.iched shapes 
a replica ol the hull 

luoni pdii*o- cumbiunig lorm ot <»r pan, 

ncuitr of pas cvoi-\ (acc pant-n) and -giaph 



Pantosraph -By means 
of a nantoffrapk a design 
can be copied on a laraer 
or smaller scale 


pantoxnixae (pan' io niTm) n An actor 
in the an< leiit Koman drama w ho performed 
in dumb show , acting in diiinb show , 
mimiciy , a theatrical entcit. unmeant, especi- 
ally at Chnstinas-tiine, usually combining a 
fairy -bik with singing, topical humour, 
and burlesque vt Jo leprcsdit or act in 
dumb show v t I 0 c'vpn^ss oneself in dumb 
show (F pantomime, mimufiti panto- 
mi mer, mimcr ) 

b'aily }>antonumcs were woidless perform- 
ances in which the thoughts and tnmkions 
of the characteis weie c<)n\<\cd by gestures 
and, when masks weic ah.indomsl, by facial 
expi esHion 

'I he modern Ii,nglish luntominu was de- 
veloped from the t>ltl Itah.in comedy, 
in which tht well-known ch.ir.n teis, FanLi- 
loon, Harleciuin, and ('oluinbine, took ]*art 
A powerful mfhumce — tliat ot tin nine- 
teenth century iniisn - hall ptuloinmnccs 
— gave tho eiiieit.iinnienl its “\aiietv'’ 
character A comic v(‘ision of some well- 
known fairy-tale or kguid was adopted in 
place ol the comedy stoiy ol Ilatlec|iim and 
Columbine. an<l a shoitemd \ersu>n ot the 
harlequmatle was gi\en at th(‘ eii<I ol the 
perfoimance 1 he hailt‘cpniiade is now 
generally omitted 

The success of pantomimic (pan to man' 
ik, ad) ) or pantomimical (pan to imm' ik al, 
ad) ) plays now depentls on tht‘ tun ol the 
pantomimist (])un to mhn' 1 st, v ), that is, 
one who writes a pantomune <ji a< ts in it, 
and on elaborate bt<igmg 
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Through L Irom Gr pantomlmos, pQs (acc 
pant-a) every, all, mlmeeMat to mimic, ape 
paatomorpluc (pan to mor' lik), adj 
Assuming all kinds of shapes 
Gr pantomorphos, Irom pas (gen pant-os) 
all morphs toim, shape 

panton (pan' ton), n A slipper 
This Scottish word corresponds to the 
English word pantofle 
Perhaps akin to pmttofle See also patten 
pazitopelagpiaxi (pan to |X} la' ji an) 
For this word, pantopragmatic, etc , see 
under panto- 

pantoscope (pan' to skop), n A typo 
of photogiaphic lens having a veiyj’ large 
field of view , a panonimic camera 

Wide-angle lenses which include a greater 
amount ot the subject photogniphed, but 
on a smaller scale than a portrait lens, for 
instance, are called pantoscopes The type 
of camera calle<l a pantoscojH), or pantoscopic 
(pan to skop' ik, «t/; ) c<iinei<i, is used tor 
taking panommic views Specbicles that 
are constiutted to give l«ng-dist<iuco vision 
through the upp<T pait of the lenses and 
short-distance visum thiough the lower part, 
are called pantoscopic sjiectacles Uus 
term is also applied to the type ot spectacles 
with lenses, usually shajH*<f <onca\e at tlio 
top edge over w huh the weaicr looks for 
distant vision 

iMom Gr panto- all, and siope 
pantry (pan' tu). n A room or cup- 
board for the sttn.igt ol proMsions ami table- 
ware (h t*, nianqty) 

Originally the pantiv was the place in 
a mc‘diae\al t astle w Iieie bie«ul w«,is stoied 
In laxge housts llieie is iisu«illy a butler's 
pantry in whuh plali is kept, and a house- 
maid's p*Lntiy foi table liiKsi, etc A butler 
or a man iiiulei Imii m tiu pantry is called 
a pantryman (i)an' tn ni«tn, n ) 

ME pttnhu, OK panetern\ Lb piimtdria 
place where biea<l (L piints) is kei#t 


pants (pants), n pi Underclothes for 
the lower part of the body and legs worn 
men and boys , in America, trousers 
(F calegon, pantalon ) 

Short ior pantaloons 

panur^c (pan Sr' jik), adj Able to 
do anything ready for any task (F 
panurgzque ) 

This word is seldom used, and then only in 
a more or less favourable sense It has 
lost its original suggestion of rascahty 
L Gr panourgtkos rascally, from panourgos 
{pan all, ergon work) ready for anything, a rascal 

pap (pap), n Food softened by soaking 
m water or milk , pulp (F bouzlhe ) 

For toothless babies and invalids it is 
necessary to provide food that can be easily 
swallowed and digested This is done by 
reducing solids to a semi-hquid state by 
boiling or soaking the solid material m milk 
or w«iter From the ease with which such 
nourishment can be digested comes the use 
t>i the word pap to mean thoughts or ideas 
adapted to a babyish or undeveloped mmd 
The weak kind of mental nourishment to 
be derived from a sentimental and childish 
book IS said to be pappy (p 3 .p' i, adj ) 
IVobably imitative, from sound made by an 
infant 111 iccding , cp L pap[p)a Dutch pap, 
G pappe, Ital poppa 

papa (pa pa'), n A childish word 
for father (F papa ) 

Imitative h from L pdpa child's word for 
lather, Gr pap {p) as 

papacy (pa' pa si), n The office and 
dignity of the J*ope , the system ot Church 
government by the I^ope , the Popes collect- 
ively (F papauti ) 

I he papacy is the oldest dynasty ol law- 
givers in Euiope When the Western 
h-mpxre was icvived in 800 by Charlemagne, 
C hxistendom was theoretically under the 
double sway of the empire and tlie papacy 
The power ot the papacy, revived by 
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papain 


PAPKR 


Gregory VII (1073-86) attained its greatest 
height under Innocent III (1198-1216) 
and his immediate successors 

The Roman Cathohc system of Church 
government is papal (p§.' pal, adj ), that 1^ 
the affairs of that Church are controlled 
papally (p 3 .' pal h, adv ), by the Pope and 
the College of Cardmals The parts of 
Italy formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
^-'ope were called the Papal States (n pi ) or 
states of the Church These owed their ongm 
to a gift of temtones by Charlemagne, and 
the last fragment of them was lost m 1870 
The representative or ambassador of the Pope 
n another country ts called a papal legate 



PapaL — ^Two mambers ot the I'apaj GiMrd ai tjae 
Vatican, the rendenoe of the Pope They ate weanna 
sixteenth century costume 


The methods and principles of papui^ 
government are known as papalism (pa' 
pal 12m, n ) One who supports this system 
IS termed a papalist (pS' pad 1st, n ) There 
have been occasions m history when the 
papahsts have endeavoured to papalize 
(pa' pal iz, t/ ^ ) or romamze certain countries 
A community that adopts the views of the 
papahsts might be said to papalize (v t ). 
or to undergo a process of papalization 
(pa pal I za' Stan, n ) 

L L pdpdtia, from L pdpa father, bishop 
papajji (pa pa' in), n A ferment 
present m the milky juice of the stem, leaves, 
and fruit of the papaw, a South American 
tree (F papatne ) 

Papain possesses the power of decompobmg 
proteins, and so has a digestive action 
It IS sometimes used by doctors In the 
West Indies the property possessed by 
papam of making meat tender nas long been 


known Sometimes a half-npe papaw is 
shced open and rubbed over the surface 
meat, or else tough fowls and joint's 
of meat are hung upon the branches ot 
the papaw tree to be made tender by its 
exhalations 
From papaw 

papal (pa' pal), adj Relating to the 
Pope See under papacy 

papaverous (pa pa^ ver us), ad^ Re- 
sembling or allied to the poppy Papa- 
veraceous (pa pa ve ra' shus) Has the same 
meaning (F de pavot ) 

The poppy and other papaverous plants 
belong to the natural order Papaveraceae 
In a ngurative sense, a book that tends to 
make the reader sleepy has been called papa- 
verous or soporific 

Prom L pa paver poppy and sulii\ -Qu<i 
papaw (pa paw'), n A small South 
American palm-like tree Carioa papaya 
or its fruit (F papaye ) 

The pap^w grows so rapidly that it some 
times reaches a lieight of six feet in as 
many months The Iniit, which has a 
fleshy, oiange - coloured iind, is about a 
foot long It grows beneath the thick tuft 
ol leaves crowning the stem and yields the 
milky juice containing papain 

Span papavo liom 1h( \V( st Indian native 
namt 

paper (pa' y^cT), n A llevibie substance 
manufactured m the toim ol thin sliccts 
or strips, and used lor wi iting and punting on, 
wiapping, and other puqxiscs , a sheet, or 
leaf ol this, d document, a newspaper, 
wall-paper , a scries ol questions set in an 
examination , pajxr money . an essay , 
a bill of exchange , {pi ) documents establish- 
ing a poison's identity, ttc adj Made 
ol paper , existing only as slatenumts on 
paper vt 'lo cover with jiapcr 01 wall- 
paper, to rub with sandpapci , to write 
down (F pttpur a ictitc, papur « 
primer, papier (VcmbaUaefc, fcitilh , document, 
journal, tcutun, texte d'cxumen, papier 
niOMiate, article, letin dc chanj^e , cn paptei, 
par cent , tctpibser, m\(riic) 

Paper gets its n.niu lioni a iced, the 
papyrus, or paper-reed {n), whuh grows 
in Egypt, Abvssinia, «ind Nubia The 
Egyptians used stiipsol tin st<‘m ol tins plant 
laid side by side as a writing maleinii I he 
Chinese ate believed to have luen the lirst 
to make paj^er lioin libious ]>iilp, deposited 
in the loiin of thin shtt ts Paper conbiimng 
flax and lieinj) was m use in the East m the 
lourth century, but the use of hiien rags 
lor the manufactiiTo ol papei was unknown 
to Europeans until its introthiction by tlit 
Moors and Crustukrs Ordin.irv p«ipci was 
made from rags — whu h aio still employed 
for the finest qualities of paper, such as E*inU 
of England notes — until the nineteenth 
century, when, by oxpeu inienting, it w as found 
that certain vegetable fibres, especially tliost 
of esparto grass and certain kinds oi wood 
wore suitable and less expensive 
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papeterie 


PAPILLA 


Paper*mill - 


A large proportion of the fibrous matrer 
now employee! in paper-making (n), that is, 
the manufacture of paper, is obtained hy 
pulping the wood of various species of firs 
An enormous amount of this wood-pulp 
IS consumed yearly by the paper-makers 
{fi pi), or manufacturers of paper 

An author has to commit to papei that 
IS, to write down, the thoughts 
that he wishes to appear in a 
book An officer desiring to 
leave the navy or army has to 
return the papers or documents 
which gave him his commission 
Hence, to send in one's papers, 
in these and other professions, 
means to resign 

In the open-air game called 
a paper-chase {n ) two or more 
runners, called the “ hares," lay 
a trail with fragments ol tom-up 
paper This is followed up by 
the ' hounds," who try to catch 
the hares before they reach home 
It a pierson can show papers 
which prove that money is duo 
to him, he may be able to get 
paper credit (« ), which is credit 
allowed hmi on the evitlencc of 
these papers Hank-notes and 
currency notes are paper-currency (« ) or 
paper-money (n), as op]ios(‘(l to com 

Generally, we describe our newspaper as 
the paper, and *it an exanunatioii a paper 
IS set containing <|uestionb to answer A 
man in business may ciiculate a number of 
bills of exchange or promissoiy notes, which 
are gonerallv nderred to as pajici At the 
meetings ol learnt'd and other bocietics, 
people lead pajicrs, which aie aftei wards 
discussed by the other members present 

We use <i wooden, metal, or bone paper- 
cutter (» ) or paper-knife (« ) for cutting 
the leaves ol Inioks or newsp,ipers W«ill“ 
papKjrs ami othei paper <Ut orations lor 
walls are called paper-hangings {n pi ), and,, 
are pasted in place on w*ills by a paper- 
hanger {}i ), a workman who papers rooms. 
A maker of ]iaper-liangings .iml other 
dc'coiated p<iper is sometimes called a 
paper-stainer (w ) 

Pajx.r IS nnmvilailuiLd in a l4ictoxy called 
a paper-mill (;/ ) Pi olds e\pecte<l to be 
made, but not a<tiuilly piodme<l, are < ailed 
paper profits (;/ pi ) An estini.ile ol tins 
nature is oltm gi\(n in ilie inospettus of 
a company ibont to be toiined II a |H*ison 
buys sh.iies toi y,ioo .uul they Ihhoiiu* worth 
1200 , lie has a pap< r jiiolit of ^loo while 
he holds tlu^ sluires, ami .i real ])rofit of 
^loo il ht St Us 1 iu in 

A lua\\ weight t.dltsl a paper-weight 
(« ) IS used to kei p )).ijH*xs in pLue Sub- 
stames ait* papery (pa' jxt i, m/; ) winch 
have the apiuMi tint e 4intl tevtiiie ox tlu other 
<IU4ilxties wliuh gi\e p.ijH*r its paperiness 
(p3,' i)er i lies, n) or p.ipt^iy quality 

31 


The paper mulberry o’ is a small tree ol 
I genus allied ^-o the mulbeiiv on hich 
silkworms teed ft nas a ■♦‘ougn ■•n.iei 
out ot whica Pacific islanders make '‘apa 
cloth and the Chinese <ind Japanese make 
paper Its botaiijcal name -s Smussoitefia 
papyy^fera 

O L papiet' J_ l^''p\tus apvra 



A paper-makinc machina in a paper-mill. Tbere are 
about five mile* of paper on the reel 

papeterie (pa pe tri';, w An ornamental 
stationery-case (F papeferte ) 

F = manufacture of paper, stationery, paper 
case 

papier mache (p&p yd. ma' sha), n 
A material made from paper pulp and glue 
or starch, and used in the manufactuie of 
various articles (F papier mlichi ) 

The pulp from which papier macht 
articles arc made is shaped m a mould, and 
after treatment is often lacquered There 
are several varieties of this substance, 
adapted to diJIerent purposes It is used 
in stei cotyping, for masks and lay figures, 
and lor decorations, as well as for light 
trays and boxes 

h » chewed paper, from papier papei, 
m^ohi chewed, mashed, p p of mdcher, from L 
ma^ticdre to chew 

papilionaceous (pa pil i o nd.' shusj, 
adj That resembles a butterfly. (F 
papiUonac ^ ) 

I he flower ot the sweet-pea with its 
delicately tinted petals looks rather like a 
huttcrlly lesting among the green foliage, 
and so the plant is described as a papiliona- 
ceous })lant 

From L pdpthd (acc -Cn-em) butterfly, and 
K suffix -aceous having the qualities of 

papilla (pa pil' a), n A small conical 
protuberance, usually fleshy and soft, on 
a part of the body or on a plant pi 
papillae (pa pil' 8) (F papille, titon ) 

'fhe papillae of the skin are tiny conical 
elevations of the cutis On our finger-tips 
Ihcy throw the suiface into little ridges 
They arc a part of the apparatus of touch, 
and arc called tactile papmae 
17 


PAPIST 


paptjt^a 


Surfaces which bear papillae are said to 
be papillary (pS-p' i la n , pa pil' adjV 
papillate (pap' i lat , pa pil' at. adj ), 
papillose (pap' 1 16s, adj ), or papiUiferous 
(pap 1 hf' er us, ad-f ) On the lower hd 
of "file eye near the nose is a papilla pierced 
by the outlet of the tear-duct Inflatnina- 
tion of this optic papilla is called papillitis 
(pap 1 li' tis, n) 

Sometimes the papillae grow too large and 
press upon the outer skin which hardens 
over them, as in corns and warts This 
formation is known as a papilloma (pap 
1 16' ma, n )—pl papillomata (pap 1 16' ma t^ 
— or is described as a papillomatous (pap i lo' 
ma tus, adj ) growth 

L = small fleshy knob, akm to pomptnus 
tendril 

Papist (pa' pist), n One who advocates 
the spiritual supremacy of the Pope , a 
Roman Catholic (F papiste ) 

During and after the Reformation, 
members of the Roman Catholic Church 
were called Papists by their Protestant 
opponents Roman Catholicism was 
described m a hostile sense as Papism 
(pa' pizm, n) or Papistry (pa' pist ri. n ), 
and those who adhered to, or sympathized 
with, what were called Papistic (pa pist' ik, 
adj ) or Papistical (pa pist' ik al, adj ) 
doctrines or ceremomes, were said to be 
Papistically (pi pist' ik al h, adv ) inchned 

P papiste, L pdptsta, from papa pope 



or other materials, with straps supporting 
it from her shoulders or head some 

tribes the frame has a board attached which 
resses on the forehead of the papoose to 
atten it, this artificial deformity being a 
tnbal custom 

Native woid for a child 

pappus (pap' us), n The hair-hke 
or feathery appendage on the seeds ot many 
composite flowers , the calyx oJ: a composite 
flower , the first downy hair on a youth’s 
chin pi pappi (pip' i) (F aigrette, diwct ) 
Dandelions and thistles have a downy 
appendage, called a pappus, on their 
seeds, which are said to be pappous (pap' us, 
adj ) or pappose (pa pos', adj ), that is, 
furnished with a pappus I hesc hairy 
plumes or pappi enable the seeds to bo 
earned and scattered over a wide area by 
the wind The reduced calyx ot composite 
flowers, whether hairy, scaly, or membranous, 
IS also termed a pappus Scientists use 
the term to desciibe the tiist growth of 
hair on a youth's chin 

Gr pappous old man, down, Jioin the resem 
blancc to an old man’s while bans 

pappy (pip' I) Ihis IS an adjective 
lormcd Iroin pap See itmfn pap 

Papuan (pa poo' an , }>aj>' fi an), adj 
Of or connected with J \ipua, or New 
Guinea, or with its 
l>eoplc 71 One oi 
the dark race living 
m I^apuci and its sur- 
rounding islands (F 
papon , Papoita ) 

The government ol 
the island ol New 
Guinea is nowsliarecl 
by the Dutch and 
the Com mou wc'alt h 
ot Australia Papua 
IS the oflicial niimt 
of the I3ritish pait 
rN e w Gum e a, t h e 
world’s laigcst island 
after Australia and 
Greenland, is situat (‘d 
m the Pacific Ocean, north ol \iisti.ilia 
The Papuans are daik-skiniKd people 
with friz/y hair, and some aie still c»iniiib*ds 
and head-hunters fluir vilLigi‘s, built on 
piles over sliallow water, soinetnnes consist 
of houses hundreds of teel long, in which 
many iamilies live togetheu 
Malay papnwah woolh -h.uml 



Papoose •“An Amenoan Indian mother oarrying 
nar papoose in a papoo<e-frame« or cradle made 
of wood and budkakin 

papoose (pa poos'), n An infant or 
young child of a North American Indian 
The American Indian mother carries her 
papoose in a papoose-frame (n), or cradle 
made of wood and buckskin, wicker-work. 


papula (pap' fi 1«0, n A pimple , a 
small fleshy piojection on a Jihmt pi 
papulae (pip' ii If) *\nc>ther lonn is 
papule (pap' ul) (V papule ) 

In mcfisles the papnhu' take the form of a 
characteristic and immist a kal ile i a sh St arlet 
fever and chicken-pox <ire other papular 
(pap' u lar, adj,) disctuses, thiit is, disc<iseb 
in which papulae arc present 
L «s pustule, pimple 
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PARA- 


papjTM-S (pa pir' us), n A water rush 
with triangular flowering stems, from which 
the ancients made sheets of writing material , 
a sheet or roll of this material , a manuscript 
written on it pi papyri (pa pir' i) 
(F papyrus ) 



Papyrus.' 


-Egyptian nativas freeins tha mam course of the River 
Nile from papyrus 


The papyru'^ (C yperii*^ papyrus), oi papyrus 
rash (n ), i'> a natuc ol and foimcrly 

grow in the Nile della It is slill found 
in Upper I<-gypt, Nuhui, and neighbouiing 
countries 'L he l£gyptians, «ind after them the 
Greeks and Romans, cut the stem ot the 
reed into thin shoes, which weic laid side by 
side and covered bv a cioss-layer oi other 
slices 'Ihe lajers wtie tlusi pressed to lorni 
smooth sheets, «ind stiuk end-to-t nd to 
lorm lolls 

I^apyrus was <dso called hihlus by the 
Greeks — a word Irom which “Bible*' is 
derived 'Iheie aie m <‘\xsteiue ICgyplun 
papyri, or inanuscnpts, msiily iour thousand 
years old Th<‘ sciibi* wrote on these* sheets 
with a reed, using .in 


discount 


a 




V, 


• > r« 


ink made from animal 
charcoal or st pia 
A papyraceous (pa pi 
ra^ shus, adf ) sub- 
stance has a na t UK 
similai to 111 . 1 1 ol 
papyrus, that is, it 
splits e.isily into tlnn 
and llexiblt* sheets, 

\\ hereas a papyral (pa 
pir al, (u/f ) out* is 
made or lonsists ot 
papc*i I'sp.u to grass 
and \aiious woods 
are papynferous (pa 
pint'ti us, ui/j ), in 
pajicT-vu Iding. in Hit 
be inatlt* tioiii them Mt^st t»l tlu* papi r in use 
at the piestsii time is made Irom wood-pulp 
mcchauualh oi thtinualh tiealetl 

In combination, the pn lix papyro- means 
having to tlo with ])ai>er in some w.iy A 
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Papyrus Pictures und 
writing on a sheet of 
papyrus. 

SI list that pajHi can 



papyrograph (pa pTr ' o gra ^ a ) .s ? n apparatus 
used for malting copies of do^u neiit^ — the 
word being specially apphed co device^ m 
which a porous parjci -stencil is used The 
process ot produi^ing such papyrographic (pa 
pi ro gr&f' ik, adj ) copies is named papyro- 
graphy tpa'pi ro:?' ra Jl n ) The 
process ol lithographic pimting 
called papy retype (pa pir' o tip, 
n ) ^ modification ol photo- 

lithograph^’’ 

L papyrus, Gr papyros, piob- 
ably liom a native Egyptian woid 
par fi] (par), n The state of 
being equal, especially in value , 
an average or normal amount 
or condition , pantv (F pair, 
moyenne ) 

This word has a special appli- 
cation in connexion with stocks 
and shares, etc When they can 
he rc-sold lor the price at which 
they were first issued, they are 
said to be at par, or at face 
value When they fetch a higher 
pnee, they are above par, or at 
a premium , and when the pnee 
IS lower than their face value, 
they are below par. or at a 
A Bank of England five-pound 
note IS always at par value, that is, five 
sovereigns, or their equivalent in currency 
notes, will always bo given foi:it on presenta- 
tion at the Bank 

When wo teel low-spirited, or unwell, we 
sometimes say that we are below par A 
man's reward may be said to be on a par 
with, or to match, his deserts 

I par {ad] and n ) equal, equality 

par \_z\ (par) This is another spelling 
of parr See parr 

para (pa' ra), n The hundredth part 
ot a Yugo-blavian, formerly Serbian, dmar, 
corresponding to the French centime , the 
lorixcih part of a Turkish piastre (F. para ) 

luikisb parHh 

para- [t], A prefix meaning by the side 
of, near, beyond, related to, or denoting 
inegulanty Anothci form is par- (F para- ) 

In ordinary use, this prefix often denotes 
that the object named is situated or placed 
.it flic side ol another, as m paravane In 
anatomy kind natural history it is combined 
with the name of an organ or part to denote 
.mother oigan, etc , situated near or beside 
it In p.ithology its use denotes a disorder ol 
a jiart, organ, or lunction, as m paralysis , 
<ir, in combin.ition with the name of a disease, 
it may indicate another disease arising from, 
resembling, oi indirectly related to the first, 
as in piiiiityphoid In this sense the prefix 
IS used in chemistry to form the name 
ot ii substance that is n modification of 
anothei 

T he i)rehx is also used to denote wrongness, 
as 111 parabaptxsm (pir a bip' txzm, n), a 
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PARA- 


PARAGHRONISM 


term applied to unauthorized terms of 
baptism in the early Christian Church 
Gr — alongside, by, side by side, towards 
past, close, m comparison, conbrarywise 

para- 1 2] A prefix meamng shielding, 
sheltermg from, br wardmg off 

This prefix enters into the construction of 
words taken from Italian, etc , as in para- 
chute, parapet, parasol, and is used to form 
a few modem words, as parakite 

Through F and Ital , from Ital pava^A to 
^ard, parry L payare to prepare adoin 

parahasiB (pa rab' a sis), n In ancient 
Greek comedy, a choral part expressmg the 
poet's opinions and addressed to the audience 
pi parabases (pa r&b' a s 5 z) (F par abase ) 
The parabasis in a Greek comedy contained 
allusions to current political events or im 
portant persons, and was sung by the 
chorus, who faced and moved towards the 
audience The normal action of the plav 
was suspended during the delivery of the 
parabasis 

Gr ss= digression trom parahameift to go 
aside 



ParaVU. — ^Tho sower m the well-known parable 
at piotorod by T Noyee Lewis 


parable (par' abl), n A story o± real or 
fictitious events pomtmg a moral , a short 
allegory with a religious apphcation (F 
parabole ) 

A jparable is very like an allegory, except 
that it is generally religious and short, and 
it has for its characters actual people domg 
actual things Much of the teaching of Christ 
was conve3?ed by means of parables, such as 


those of the sower who went forth to sow 
of the tares, of the hidden treasure, and others 
related m the Gospel according to St 
Matthew (xm) 

M E and O F parabole, L parabola, Gi 
parabole compaiison, parable, from parabal 1 e\n 
to throw or put beside See paiole 

parabola (pa rStb' o Id), n In geometry, a 
section of a cone formed by a cut made 
aiallel to its slanting edge , the curve made 
y a missile (F parabole ) 

The study of the properties of the cone 
IS a very important branch of mathematics, 
and discoveries regarding the parabola m 
particular are of value in optics dynamics 
and other sciences 

Comets travel round the sun in parabolic 
(pa ra bol' ik, ad'f ) orbits 

A cnckct ball thrown into the air, 01 a 
cannon ball shot from a gun, when not 
travelling in a vertical straight line, traces 
out a curve which is nearly parabolic, or 
parabohform (pa ra bol' i form adj ) Only 
the air resistance prevents it horn tracing 
the curve perfectly, and in vacuo the missile 
would describe a true parabola 

When a parabola is moved so that its 
vertex describes another parabola at right 
angles to it, with the axes of both paralld, 
it generates the surface of a solid known as 
1 paraboloid (pa rab' o loid, n ) 

Another form occurring m solid geometry 
IS the paraboloid of revolution {n ) This is 
a surface generated by a parabola rotating 
about its axis 

As the etymologies ol the two words show, 
parable and parabola are of closely related 
origin It IS m the sense ol the Inst of these 
that we speak of the parabolic leaching of 
Christ, that is, teaching having the nature of 
a parable Similarly, a parabolic cxpicssion 
IS a figurative or mctaphoiiCfd expression 
It has a parabolical (p<ir a bol' ik *d adj ) 
character, or one pertaining to p*irable, and is 
uttered parabohcally (p«ir a bol' ik al li, adv ) 
So called because the axis is parallel to the 
-^ide ol the cone Set paiable 

Paracelsiazi (par a sel' &i <in), ad]^ Con- 
nected with the teaching of I’*iracolsus 
n A follower of Paracelsus (F de Paracelse ) 
Paracelsus (died 15^1) was a celebrated 
Swiss physician, chemist, and j^hilosophcr 
He laid groat stress on exjicnnieiitb and 
observation and refused to act simply on 
the authority of earlier doctors, however 
famous they might be The I^aracclsian 
teaching marked an advance in the art of 
medicine A Paracelsian, or follower of 
Paracelsus, is distinguished lioni a Galemst, 
or follower of Galen, a physician of ancient 
Greece, whoso authority T^l^acelslls rt‘jecled 
His real name was llolieniieiiu, ol which 
Paracelsus is partly a L translation (L cehits 
high) 

paraoliromsm (pa rak' ro nizm), n 
A chronological error, especially one in whicli 
an event is dated later than it actually 
occurred, (F parachroms^m ) 
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Unless tbe writer o± an liistoncai novel is 
caretul, he may make a parachronism, or 
error m time, and describe an event as having 
occurred years after it actually did happen 
The term anachronism is more usual 

Gi para wrong and Khronos time ; cp 

inachrontsm ^ 

paracliute (par ri 
shoot'), n An um 

brella-like device foi 
checking the descent 
of a body faJhng from 
a height by offering 
resistance to the air 
a natural sideways 

extension of the skin 
enabling certain 
animals to glide 
through the air , a 
downy tuil on the 
seeds of some plants 
by which they are 
earned by the wind 
(F parachute ) 

A parachute consists 
ot a wide stretch of 
silk or light canvas, in 
the form of an umbrella 
cover Cords are at 
tached to its edges 
and collected to a 
point, from which the 
parachutist (par a 
shoot' ist, n ) IS sus- 
pended by nie«uib ol a 
belt, etc As he (alls 
the parachute opens 
out and cliccks i he 
speed ol the descent 
Many aviators iunN 
c a r 1 V a compact \\ 
folded paracliute 
with tlic help ol w hu b 
they can make a sale 
descent in c«ise ot an 
accident 'I he bans 
or down by whic li 
the wind cariies tlie 
seeds ol chiiHlehoiis 
and tliistles long distances aie also called 
pamclintes 

The dying scpiirrels or Hying lemurs have 
natur<il pciitichutc's, or expansible lokls ol 
skin by iiusuis ol wliu h they *n<‘ able to take 
long Hying leaps fiom tiee to tiee 

b lioin para waidtiig oil (Ital parar*, to 
ward oil) <iiid ihitt* tail Set paxiy 

Paraclete (pai' a klrt), n An <iclvocate 
or mtercessoi, used as a title ot the Holy 
Spill! (K raxulit) 

In the Authoii/eil Version ol John (xiv, 
i(>, 26), this woid is lemlexed Comtoiter 

paraklitos mtemssoi, one uilksl m to 
help, lioin pa>ti bcsulc, and Khtu'^ called, Iroin 
kalein to c«ill 

parade (j>a rad'), n Dispkiy , a 
pompous show or piotession , *i muster ot 
troops ioi an inspection or some special 
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Parachute An early parachute (top), and 
woman deacendinte irotn an aeroplane by me« 
of a modern parachute 


purpose the ground wmere tnis is held a 
pubhc promenade v t To e'^hibit showib 
to make a display ol to assemble m military 
V t To be assembled tor review to 
march in procession to walk about 
especially with d’spla\ (F parade, p,o,n- 
*>ncde italst pa^aJe% \ 
An excessive dis- 
\ - • ptO-y of icvvellery is 

sometimes described 
contemptuously a 
parade of finery. It 
IS, of course, a breach 
of good taste to parade 
one's wealth before 
other people The 
paved walk along the 
sea-front of a holiday 
resort is also a parade, 
on which peopl e 
parade in their holiday 
clothes 

A regular muster of 
troops, held at fixed 
hours, IS known as a 
parade in the army, 
and maytake the form 
of an assembly m full 
dress for mspection 
on the parade ground 
(n), or parade of a 
barracks 

The parade of the 
Guards on the Horse 
Guards Parade for the 
trooping of the colour 
on the King's birthday 
IS a fine example ol 
military pageantry 
But we use the word 
scornfully when we 
speak of a man para- 
ding, or calling atten- 
tion to, his virtues. 

F , Irom Span pa;racta 
stopping, gathenzig for 
exercise, parar to stop, 
Irom L par&re to pre- 
pare The idea of show 
IS irom b par&r to deck out, also from L pardre 
SYN » and V Display, piomenade, show 
paradigm (pSr' a dim , pSr' a dim), n 
An example or pattern, especially of the 
gi ammatical forms of words (F paradigme ) 
btudents of Latin and Greek learn the 
different conjugations of verbs and declen- 
sions of nouns by means of paradigms, or 
examples of typical words in all their difierent 
persons or cases An idea that serves as a 
pattern is paradigmatic (par a dig mat 'ik, adj ) . 

paradigm L paradigma, Gr paradetgma 
pattern, example, model, irom para- by the side 
dethnynat to show 

paradise (par' A dis), n The garden of 
li)den , a place of exceptional beauty . 
condition 01 perfect happiness , heaven , 
m theology, an intermediate place of 
waiting for departed souls (F paradts ) 


i 
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Billiton’s Paradise Lost ” tells how Adam 
was driven from the garden of Eden Any 
state of extreme happiness, due 
beautiful surroundings or to delightfu] 
sensations, is said to he parad i saic ^ ^ 

di sa' ik, adi ), paradisaical (pSx a di sa ik al, 
adi ) , paradisial (p 5 j: a dis' i al. adj ) , paradisian 
(par a dis' 1 an, adj ), or paradisical (par a 
&s' ik ai, adj), all of which mean hke or 
pertaimng to paradise 



Paradis*. — Tiia sreat bird of paradise, the laivast 
member of tbe family Paradiseidae 


A bird of the family Paradiseidae, which 
mcludes the bird of paradise (71 is also 
said to be paradisean The birds of paradise 
are closcdy related to the crows, but arc 
distmguished by their gorgeous plumage The 
long-tailed species hve in trees Other kmds, 
with short tails, are seen on the ground, and 
the magnificent six-plumed bird of paradise 
13 remarkable for the fact that it clears a 
dancing-CTOund for the purpose of display- 
m^ its ;|^uinage There are many species, 
chiefly mhabitmg New Guinea and the 
neighoouTing islands, and extending to 
North Australia 

! 



Paradiso-fisk. — ^Tbo paradiso-flsh of Cfama and 
Cochin China It lives in fresh water 


A freshwater fish of China and Cochin- 
China IS called the paradise-fish (» ) — Poly- 
acan^hits-^n account of its golden colouring 
striped with red In muddy waters, however, 
it turns a dull brown The male paradise-fish 
constructs a wonderful floatmg nest of air 
bubbles, cemented together with a sticky 
substance which exudes from its mouth This 


fish IS often kept in aquariums, especially m 
China 

M E and F paradi^, L paradlsits, Gr 
paradetsos park, from O Pers paffida^za, pain 
around, dis to lorm, build up a wall 

parados (par' a dos), n A rampart which 
protects a trench or other fortification 
agamst fire from the rear (F parados ) 
The cover ” at the back of a trench may 
consist of a mound of earth or of a wall of 
sandbags It is known as the parados of the 
entrenchment or position A hill may serve 
as a natural parados 

F from para- protecting and dos back See 
parachute lor preh-s. 

paradox (p 5 r' a doks), n A fatatement 
that seems absurd but is really true , a 
statement or view contrary to general belief , 
an event or thing that seems at Vtinance with 
normal ideas as to \v hat is possible or natural , 
a seemingly inconsistent or puzzling person 
or thmg (F paradoxc) 

This word generally means a seemingly 
absurd statement th.it upon examination 
proves to bo true The well-known saying that 
the battle of Waterloo was won on the play- 
ing fields of Eton is a paiadov ot this type 
In the famous lyric, “ To Althea from 
Prison,” the gallant Cav.ilicT poet, Richard 
Lovelace (1O18 - 58), wrote paradoxically 
(pelr a doks' ik al h, (idv ) that — 

Stone walls do not a prison inako. 

Nor iron bars a cage 

This paradoxical (par a doks' ik «il, ad) ) 
statement becomes c le.ir whem wc* icniember 
that he is referring to the ire et loin ol the 
mind A w nter who m*i kes p*n atloxes is called 
a paradoxer (par' a cloks or, n ) oi paradoxist 
(pax' a doks ist, n) U he expressed himself 
cnicllv by paradoxes \\c could refer to the 
paradoxicality (par .i doles i kal' 1 ti, 71 ) 01 
paradoxicalness (pftr <i doks' ik al nes, n) 
of fits writing, and say that he obscured ins 
meaning by liis paradosqr (pHr' .i doks 1, n ) 
In. a figurative sense, a pu/xhiig 01 emg 
matic person, full of contradictions, is 
described as a panulox, and is said to have 
a paradoxical n.iture 

F paradoxe, I paradoMim, (»i pattuioxon, 
from para contiaiv to, doxa opinion 

paradoxure (ptlr a tUik' sur), 71 A small 
Asiatic mammal with a Umg < iirviug tail, 
belonging to the genus Paradtnuyits, .illiccl 
to tlio civets (F paradoxure) 

The best known panidoxme is the Indian 
palm-civet {Paradox ima* ni^’er) whose tail 
IS as long as its boily 'I his sjnx K‘s is some 
times found in the' gardc’-ns ol oulh mg houses 
in Calcutta, and it is conunon in many ]>arts 
of India Like other paradoxurine (pai a doks' 
firm, ad) ) animals it has the powei id emit- 
ting an uiiplcMsanl odour when it is distiirhc'd 
The name ol toddy cat has l)c»e!i gi\cn to il, 
because it is about tlu* size* of a cat, and is 
fond of the toddy which Induins collect from 
the trunks of palm tret“^ A ])inaclc7xurc is 
sometimes called a paradoxurine {n ) 

Gr paradoxes str•lng(^ panu lexical, our a tail 
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paraelietic (par enet' ik), ad) Earnestly 
advising , persuasive Another form is pare- 
netic (par e net' ik) Paraenetical (par e net' 
ik al) has the same meaning (F persuasif ) 
This word is seldom used A homily on the 
advantages of good behaviour mav be said to 
have a paraenetic character, and to be an 
example of paraenesis (pa rS' ne sis, n ) or 
parenesis (pa re' ne sis, n ) 

F p ar dndl ique, Gr parainetikos, irora pat ainein 
to advise, exhort 

psLraiiin (p&r' a fin), n A white sohd, 
fatty substance, obtained by distilling shale, 
coal-tar, petroleum etc , paraffin oil (F 
par affine ) 



Paraffin-lamp - 1 hre« kinds of paraffin-lamp 1 Bracket lamp 
2 Cottage lamp 3 Hanxmie lamp 


Parcaifin, or paraffin wax (« ), is us(‘<l lor 
making Ccm(ll<*s, prc‘soi\ing wood, \v«iU‘r- 
prooling matt rial, and as an olectiiuil 
insulator C'ludo solitl ]i<li<i(1iu is known to 
manuiacturois as paraffin scales {n pi), bo- 
cause wht‘n the volatik* elem<Mits ot sh,de oil 
arc tliivon oit l)> distillation, the paiatfin 
s(ttl(‘s m the loiin ot bnmn stales Paraffin 
oil (// ), otUn c«iUt‘<l ])aialtiii, is <i not hot pro--* 
duct t>l the tlist illation It is witltly used for 
burning in lamps < idled paraffin-lamps (« pi ) 

1 littlt tiff tills ikin, allit'tl tt>, St) callctl 

iioin having littk illmitv witli other bodies 
and its icsist.iiue tt> tluniKal iUlitm 

parag'on (pai' gon), A motlel of 
excellence , <i ]i< istm possessing all the 
virtues , ii thing suptuitn tt) «ill oiliers of its 
class , a ])t‘iitt t diiiiiitind weighing more than 
one hunrlietl liiiats, in punting, a si/e of 
also tidletl fwti-line long ])iimei 
rt In ])octi\, to place side by side, to 
nuilch (b" pttiftuf, nifitltlr, paranfjon , meitre 
en parallHi , c a'oA > ) 

A i>eison po*nst‘ssnii» e\t eptional mints is 
sometimes t,illtd a p<iiiigon ot perlc‘ction 
A motor-cai tli.it givts no trouble and luns 
supumcly \n< 11 might be c«i11ch1 by its 
cMithusi.istic ownei the par.igon of cais 
Veiy ft‘w duiinomls <‘Xisl th«it can called 
p.iiagons, anti tht‘V an , ot course, exticmely 
valuable in printing, the type c<illed p.iragon 


IS twenty-point and measiuc zix and a 
halt lines to the inch 

The \erb is seldom used _-i. pocc i Sc-v 

that two people paragon v±rtuc witli virtue 
OF (F pete ^.1, ltd pcrni{n)^C'’.e 

{paran^oiiai'e to tt.. ^ -oci’ ap- liom 

Gr beside ahoi t Sv i Model, 

pattern 

para^apb. (par' c -rei) n ^ written 
sentence or group o"- closely conrected 
sentences dealing with a particular point of 
the narrative, and made clear to the eye by 
indenting , a sign (^) formerly used to 
mark the beginning ot a distinct section of a 
work of literature, now used as a reference- 
mark , a short passage or notice 
in a newspaper , an item of 
news V t To arrange m or divide 
into paragraphs , to write about 
in a pdragraph (F aJtnia, 
notice ridtger enparagraphe ) 
For the sake of clearness the 
reading matter in books is divided 
into paragraphs, which are in- 
dented at the bcgmmng, and 
end without runnmg on to the 
next section 

A literary paragraph should be 
concerned with a single subject 
or part of the main subject, 
just as m legal documents the 
paragraph is often a separately 
numbered section 

When a writer neglects to 
define his paragraphs, an editor 
paragraphs the matter, so that 
it can be printed clearly Short 
items of news treated m distinct sechons 
and called paragraphs (colloquially pars) are 
common m the daily newspapers Collectively 
these ha\o been termed paragraphy (pax' a 
grat 1 , n ), which also means the writing of 
them One who is employed in or is specially 
skilled in paiagraphing news, is called a 
paragrapher (par' a graf er, n\ or para- 
graphist (par' a graf ist, n ) Paragraphic 
(par a grdt' ik, adj ) news is easy to read, and 
niiiny editors express important opinions 
paragraphically (par a gr&f^ik al li, adv ), or 
111 a paragraphical (pSLr A grSf ' ik al, adj ) 
liom, by means of newspaper paragraphs, or 
short articles 

C^r paragraphos wiitien. beside, from para 
bi side and graphein to write 

para^ay (p3,r' a gwS,) This is another 
name for mat 6 See mat 6 

paraheliotropic (pSx a he li o trop'ik), 
ad) Of leaves, turning their edges, instead 
ot their surfaces, in the direction of sunlight 
(F pavahrhotropique ) 

Many plants have the power of varying 
the jiosition of their leaves m a remarkable 
way Hchotropism, the tendency of plants 
to move their leaves and other organs so 
that they receive the greatest amount of 
sunlight, IS an obvious example When, 
however, the hght is very mtense, some 
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plants are able to diminish the exposed 
area of their leaves by means ot a para- 
heliotropic movement This modincation 
of their normal day position is called diurnal 
sleep, or parahehotrop.sm (pSLr a hS li ot' 
ro pizm, n), the leaf surface being turned 
parallel to the rays o± sunhght 
From E para and hehoiroptc 
parakeet (par' a ket), n Any one ot 
the smaller, long-tailed parrots ^ Other 
spellings are parrakeet (p5,r' a ket) and 
paroquet (pS,r' o ket) (F permch^ ) 

This IS a popular name for many small 
varieties of parrot One ot the best known 
IS the nng-necked parakeet {Palaeornis 
torq'uat'us) of India and China It has a 
beautiful plumage of green with a red collar, 
and IS often kept in avianes 

O F parog^t, Ital parrocchetto, or Span pert- 
qutto, dim of pertco parrot, probably a nickname, 
dim of Pedro Peter Some explain the Ital form 
as dim of parroco parson, or parrucca peruke 



Parakeet. — The name parakeet u civen to any 
of the smaller, lons^tailed parrots. 


parakite (p3,r' a kit), n A kite havmg 
the form of a parachute , a senes of kites 
linked together, used for bftmg a man , a 
tailless kite for scientific use 

This word is used in two senses It is 
the name of a parachute-kite suggested 
for raising a military observer, and it also 
means a super-kite, having been proposed 
as a name for kites havmg a scientilic 
or practical use to distmgm^ them from 
the children's toy The word is, however, 
seldom used 

From E para- and kite , arbitrarily lormod 
on analogy of parachtxte 

paraldekyde (par 31' de hid), n A 
colourless Liquid or crystalhne substance 
produced by treating ethyl aldehyde with 
su^hunc acid, and is used as a narcotic 
From E para- and aldehyde 

parallpsls (p&i a lip' sis), n A figure 
of speech, m which a pomt is emphasized 


by being introduced in a seemingly casual 
way Another spelling is paraleipsis (pSr 
a lip' sis) (F paralipse ) 

When a speaker pretends to pass over a 
matter to which he really caJls attention he 
IS making use ot paiahpsis For example, 
a Member of Parliament, addros'^mg his 
constituents, might say ‘ I will not speak 
of the numerous occasions on which I have 
sacrificed my personal interests and comrort 
in order to lultil my obligations to vou," 
or, I will say nothing ot the hatred and 
malice dispLiyed by our opponents " 

Gr paraleipsis from paraleipein to leave on 
one side, irom para on on< side Jetpein (future 
laps 5) to leave 

parallaa: (p3.r' a laks), /i iho apparent 
change in the position ot an object when 
viewixl from two diftcrenl points ot observa- 
tion , the angle between two straight lines 
drawn from such points and meeting at the 
object (F parallax } 

When we walk noithwards, loi example, 
along a country road, a tlistant church 
tower that wc iirst notice in tin north-west 
gradually changes its reUitivc position to us 
After fi time it will be due west, and then 
south-west This is a simple example ol 
parallax If wo know the distance we have 
walked, and can intasuro the «ingle between 
a line drawn to the tower iu>m our starting 
pomt, and another line joining it to our 
finishing point , wc can calc ulate t he distance 
of the tower 

This IS the method by winch astiunomers 
measure the distance ot the licavcniy bodies 
from the earth A diurnal parallax (« ) 
is one for which observations are made from 
opposite points of the isiith’s sin lace In 
the case ot the stars the distance is so vast 
that the angle between two linos running 
Irom any one ot them to any tw'o observa- 
tion points on the eaith is in*ipproci€ible 
Observations tire then made on a large 
scale, such as from opposite points of the 
earth's orbit, which produce an annual 
parallax (n ) 

In order to imsure accur.ic y parallactic 
(pSlr a lak' tik, aei; ) angles lor calculating 
a base hue aie sometimes olitained by 
twenty or more observatories working in 
collaboration J-Jv this means the <.Iistan<<.s 
of certain fixed stais which aic intiedibly 
remote have been appioxinnitt'ly measured 
F paraJlaxL, liom (h pantUaxis a Itci nation, 
Irom parallassein to cliangu sonu'what, deviate, 
from para- beside, boyoml, allasstui (tiituie 
aVaxO) to change 

parallel (plr' a lei), Of lim^s or 

suifaccs, lying or extending alongside 
another or each other, hut not iiiet‘ting, 
however lar produco<l , luiving the same 
course or tendency , coiiesiionding , »ilik(‘ 
n A lino that is at ,111 jioiiits the s*ime 
distance Irom another , one ol the iiiniginarv' 

E arallel circles marking the degrees ot 
ititudc on the eaith's surface* a Irinch 
dug parallel to a fortitxcation that is being 
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attacked , a person or thing resembling 
another in essentials , a counterpart , a 
comparison , in printing, a sign oi reference, 
consisting of two upright, parallel lines, 
calhng attention to a note v t To be 
parallel or equivalent to , to match (F 
parallSle, pareil, semhlable, hgne paralUle^ 
pardUbUj egal^ comparazson , Stre paralUle a, 
meitre en comparat- 
son, apparetUer) 

The horizontal hnes 
on a map called 
parallels of latitude 
represent a senes ol 
imaginary lines drawn 
parallel to the equator, 
for the purpose of 
showmg cl 3 stance 
north or south of it 
in degrees of latitude 
The lines of a railway 
track are parallel to 
each other, or in 
gauge, otherwise the 
wheels oi the tram 
would run oil them 
Captain Mat the w 
Webb’s teal ol swim 
ming the Clumncl (m 
1875) has been paral- 
leled by scNCial swim- 
mers m recent yea is 

In gymnastics an 
appaiatiis consisting 
ol a pair of lioii/ont<il 
bars suppoi ted l)v a 
framewoik is c«ill<‘d 
the parallel bars {}t pi ) 

They arc use d loi 
a vaiietv ol balan< mg iind 
exercises 

Th(' iiisiiuineiit c.dle<l a parallel ruler 
(n ) used bv a (Iraiightsnian consists ol two 
luleis i<)ined in sii< h 11 way tli<il they c.in 
be scpai.iUd without losing lli(‘ii parallelism 
(par' a Id i/in, /i ), or condition ol being 
paiallcl 

In another i oniK'xion, i ciilic sjH.dvs of 
the p«iiallelisni ol siit< issue* veisc's in 
Hebrew piudiy when lluw loinspond in 
sc*nst I hi‘ liU*i<iry conviiilion ol nitiUing 
the second \iisc lejxsil tlic meaning ol the 
lust in dilliieni woids is <ibund,mtlv 
illustuilid 111 till Ihble hor c‘\.iinple, the 
j>sahnist sings (i*s*diu \\\iii, 8 ) I et 

«ill the i.iith tc.u the I-oicl let <dl the 
inhal>it. lilts of I hi* woild stand in «iwc* ot 
him ’* 

Wlunoin bodttsaii in a \ igoioiisi ondition 
0111 minds. n< alsoaitue, th<*theoi> know’ii 
as phenomenal parallelism (;/ ) denies that 
the st.ite ot I hi mind depends on tlie state 
of the body, in.iint.iiniiig that the two 
change togethii iindei the inlhitntt of 
something whuh «dlcits tht‘ni botli ecpmlly 

A. loiir-sidtd tiguie ol wliuh the opposite 
sides iiie equal and p.irallel to one <uiother, 
IS calU‘d «i parallelograna (p<lr .1 lei' o gram. 


n ) It may ha\c all or none of itb angles 
nght angles, an example of the lattei -^orm 
being seen in the diamond on a pack of cards, 
which has a parallelogrammatic (p 3 .r a lei 
o gra mat' ik, ad_ ), parallelogrammatical 
(pHr a lei o gra mSt' ik al, adj ), parallelo- 
grammic (par a lei c f^rdjn ih c Ij ) or 
parallelogrammical a lol o * r 5 m' ik 

al ri7j '' foT-m 

A brick or .» cube 
is an example of a 
parallelepiped (par a 
lei ep' 1 pid , par a 
lei e pip^ ed, n ) or 
parallelepipedon (par a 
lei e pip' e don, n ), 
that IS, a solid figure 
bounded by six paral- 
lelograms, the opposite 
pairs of which are 
equal and parallel 
The figure called 
the parallelogram of 
forces (n ) is used to 
find the magnitude 
and direction of a 
single force, called the 
resultant, which will 
have the same eflect 
as two forces acting 
at an angle to one 
another The sides of 
the parallelogram are 
proportionate m length 
to the power exerted, 
and arc drawn at the 
same angle as the two 
forces The diagonal is 
then measured, and 
lepreseiits the relative force requiied to 
leplacc the other two, and also the diicction 
111 which it must be applied 

h parallHc, irom Or paraUclos beside one 
.luotlicr, Irom para beside, aUelo<> (only used m 
pi ) one another Syn adj Analogous, cor- 
ics])oiuling, equidistant n Analogy, counter- 
liait, equal, match Ant adj Convergent, 
ilitleicnt, clivcsrgont 

paralo^sm (pa. r§.r o jizm), n A 
piece of false reasoning , an illogical argu- 
ment (F paralogisme ) 

In logic, cl conclusion unwarranted by 
the prc‘miscs constitutes a paralogism For 
t*x.iniplc, some cats arc black, and some cats 
arc white, but to argue from these two 
statements that all cats are eithci black or 
white would be to utter a paralogism The 
term applies especially to an aigument of the 
falsity of which the rcasonci is unconscious 
(ii paralogivnos, fioni para- wrongly, logt- 
^isthai to icason Ant boxfiusm 

paralyse (p^r' a liz), v t To affect or 
hli ikc* with paralysis , to render ineflective , 
to make powerless (F paralyser , tmmo- 
hihscr, rCditire a VznaoHon rendre %m- 
puisant ) 

A railway strike may temporarily paralyse 
the trade of a country, but the paralysation 





Parallel bar® — Army warrant •officer® at Aldershot 
forming a pyramid on the parallel bars 

sDinersaulting 


y 
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PARALYSIS 


PARAPET. 


(par a li za" shun, n )» ot condition of being 
paralysed, may be removed by the organiza- 
tion of other means of transport Great 
^■error may paralyse or deaden the mmd 
See paralysis Syn Cnpple, deaden, destroy, 
MTipaiT Ant Invigorate, restore, strengthen 
paralysis (pa ral' i sis), n Loss ol 
sensation or o± power in any part ol the 
body, due to fracture or injury of the nerve 
system , palsy , powerlessness incapacity 
to act (F paralyste, percluston ) 

Paralysis may be general and affect the 
v’* hole body or else local in which case only 
parts are affected 

We speak ol a paralytic (par a lit' ik, 
adj ) seizure, meaning an attack of paralysis 
or a temporary loss ol the power ol muscular 
action, which resembles paralysis A person 
IS said to have a paralytic hand if his hand 
shakes m the manner ot one affected by 
paraljrsis If a man's legs are affected 
paralytically (par a lit' ik al li, adv ) he will 
probably be unable to walk People suffer- 
ing from this and other forms ol paralysis 
are described as paralytics (n pi ) 

L , from Gr paralysis loosomng at the bide, 
trom para beside, lyem (future lys5) to loosen 
Doublet of palsy 

peirazzia^etic (par a mag net' ik), 
adj Attracted by the poles of a magnet 
magnetic (F payamagnittque ) 

Iron, steel, mckel, cobalt, platinum, 
manganese, and chromium are paramagnetic 
substances, the first two showing para- 
magnetism (par a mag' ne tizm, n ), the 
quahty of being magnetic, much more 
strongly than the others Most substances 
axe, however, feebly repelled by a magnet, 
and are said to be mamagnetic 

From E paror- and magnetic Ant Dia 
magnetic 

paraxnatta (par a mat' a), n A hght 
twilled dress fabric made of aillc or cotton 
and wool Another spellmg is parramatta 
(par a mat' a) 

Parramatta, township m New South Wales 
paramo (par' a mO) n A lofty, tree- 
less plam in tropical South Amenca 
pi ^amos (par' a mOz) (F paramo ) 

The cold, wmdy, treeless upland plains 
or plateaux of the Andes are called paramos 
Some are exposed to thick fogs, against 
which the straw huts of the Indians ot those 
regions are a poor protection 
Span from the native woid 

paramount (par' a mount), adj 
^preme, especially above others m power , 
of the highest order , pre-eminent (F* 
souverain, suprSme , chsj, souverain ) 

In feudal times the lord paramount in ) 
WM an overlord or supreme ruler, from 
whom other lords held lands A feudal 
kmg was a lord paramount His position 
one of paramountey (par' a mount si. 
n) We speak of matteis of paramount 
or pre-emment importance anef say, for 
instance, that before the victories of Clive, 


the French as compared with other European 
powers were paramount in India Para- 
mountly (p^r' a mount li, adv ) is sometimes 
used to mean chiefly or pre-eminently, as 
when we speak ol a revolution being due 
paramountly to misgovern ment 

O F par amont, trom par by, through, and 
amont (— L ad montein to the hill) upwards 
Syn Chief, pre-eminent, principal, superior 
supreme Ani lulenor secondary sub* 
ordinate, subsidiaiy 

parang (pa rfing') w A large, heavy 
sheath-knife used by Malays lor cutting a 
path through the jungle, or as a weapon ^ 
Malay word 

paranoia (pfir d nor a), w A mental 
disease, especially one characterized by 
delusions ot grandeur, etc Another 
spellmg in paranoea (par a nO' a, w ) (F 
fohe, ddmence ) 

By some this word has been used m the 
sense of a mental disorder accompanied by 
delusion, but the word is usually applied 
to a chronic form ot insanity in which the 
mind gradually weakens and the person 
suffers hallucinations and delusions oi a 
coherent nature He may imagine that 
he IS great, nch, or powcrlul, «ind behave 
proudly and defiantly, or, as in acute paranoia, 
he may think that ho is pcisccutcd without 
being conscious oi the im<iginary persecutors 
Gr from para beside, bcyontl, nous mind 
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****2;P^;r'P** ?,**^***«*«®^ Morro Castle, Hevane. 
The Cobea fle« i« flyinc from the flessteff 

low \vall on 

the edge of a ro<ff, lower, budge, etc, a 
oreastwork protecting a tremli oi other 
^orimcation (F parapet, garda-jou ) 

The paiapot of a biulgc or pitr stivis 
the obvious purpose ot preventing pt‘<>i>lc 
from falling off, but that on a kjoI or tower 
IS Irequcntly omanieiital 



paraph 


PARASITE 


Soldiers fortify an open position by throw- 
ing up a parapet of earth from the trench 
they axe excavating, to shelter them from 
the enemy A trench of this nature is said 
to be parapeted (par' a pet ed, ad^ ) or pro- 
vided with a parapet Parapets built of 
sandbags were widely used during the 
World War 

F , from Ital parapctto, irom par arc to waid oiT, 
petto bieast (L pectus) See parry 

paraph, (par' af) n The flourish alter 
a signature v t To sign , to initial 
(F parafe, pavaphe , parafer, paraphey ) 

The paraph was originally intended as a 
protection against lorgery and was much 
used by diplomatists 

The kings ol Franco adopted the symbol 
of a grate as an ofTicial paiaph, and this 
was appended to Ictlcis by tJic secretaries 
who paraphed them Charles Dickens signed 
his name with ,i fine ornamental paraph 
F parajc, pamphe, iiom LL paraphus, con- 
traction of Sci paiagraph 

paraphernalia (]Mr a for na' h a\, « pi 
The personal property ol a maiiied woman 
apart irom her down, and including 
clothes and jewels , oinaments, acccssoiics, 
trappings (F btcn<i pat dphcrutnix , aftirail, 
eqiupemcnt ) 

In law, a woman’s p<n*ipheinaha, or 
clothes and articles ol ailornincnt givtn to 
her by her husband could loinieily be sold 
by the husband, but at his <le«itli they woic 
not regarded as ]>arl ol his succession 
In popular use the word is otten singular 
A cautious motorist who carries an 
ately turmshcsl loolbag in<aseol «Kci<lents, 
IS said to have a paiaphei n<ilia ol tools 
The judge, jiiry, law^tis and court ollicials 
may be called iJie paiaplu rnalia ol justice 
Lb parap/tt nitVid honi L , (*i pma- 

Pherna, lioin <*i ptfm IhskU bcyoiul, phirm 
dowiy 

paraphrase (}>ar' .i iia/), A nmdtiing 
of a passage, or tevt, usuallv nioi(‘ lully, in 
dillcrent woids , one ol <1 tolUition ol 
Hiblical paraj)hr«ises used ui the < lunch ol 
Scotland /» / Jo i\j)Uss in other words 
vi 'io niakt i\ paiai>lnas< (h pavapfuase, 
paraph a^er ) 

The icwiiting oi jiass.igis tioin great 
literature, gmtiallv with tlu* object ol 
making them t learn, is teiim*d jiar.ijdiiase 
'I lie met IK <il misioii ol tlu IN<ilms «is sung 
in Scottish i tniu lu s is a tiimous jKimphiast 
of a gieat ouginal St hool-i hildren aie 
taught to jiai.iphi.ist* j>ass.iges ol jxKtiy or 
prose '1 his IS a caliiabh t\ti<ise, lH‘caus<. it 
makes them l«nnih.n with llu* use oi woids 
and the lonstimtion ol seiitiiues 

A lit(‘ial ti«nislatu>n is oiu tluil gists the 
ntMiest etjuixalt nts to th<* winds of a lou ign 
language, a paraphrastic (jui a lias' lik 
aUf ) tr.uislation giM‘s the author’s genenil 
meaning A person wIkj is given to expound- 
ing litviiituie paraphrastxcally (i>ar a lias' tik 
al h, adv ) is ttumc^ti a paraphrast a 

fr.lst, n ) OI paraphrascr (pai' .i lia/ er, it ) 


F , from L , Gr piiapkrasts, liom pu) aphi azein 
to say the same thing in a dillcrent form, from 
para beside, phiazein to speak 

parasang (p^r' a sangj, n An ancient 
Persian measure oJ length, approximately 
three miles and a quarter (F porasonge ) 
The parasang is oltcii mentioned by 
Herodotus and Xenophon it's name sure i\ es 
in the Modern Persian jaisang 
Gr para^^angges, Irom O Pers 
paraselene (pSr a se le' nS), « A mock 
moon , a bright spot in a lunar halo pi 
paraselenae (par a se 16' nS) (F paraselene ) 
Haloes around the moon are caused by the 
action on the light from the moon of ice- 
crystals floating in the higher regions of the 
earth*s atmosphere When these crystals 
are numerous and reflect the hght at a 
certain angle, they cause bright spots to 
appear in the halo, called mock moons or 
paiasclcnae Such paxaselemc (pS,r a se len' 
ik, ad) ) images appear mostly in the Polar 
regions 

Gr para beside, wiongly, selene moon 



Paraaite — PUpn pf the larvc white butterfly (top) 
It serred m food for the srubs of a parasite wasp 
shown in the lower photograph 


parasite (pfir' a sit), n One who lives 
on the bounty of otheis , an animal or plant 
living on or in another oiganism and chawing 
its loocl directly liom it , a commensal , a 
plant th.it glows on another (F parasite ) 
Jn ancient Greece parasites (literally mess- 
in.itcs) woio p(Tsons who received invitations 
to (line 111 <i town-liall with the councillors 
Idle comic poeUi, however, oiton described as 
j)ar«isites hangers-on or spongers on file 
we.ilthv, people who used flattery and other 
base arts to piocure invitations to dinner 
Many of them cultivated the art of amusing 
tlie other guests by jests and buffoonery Wc 
now descuhe as parasite anyone who obtain^ 
the iavoiir or hospitably ol another person, 
by being persistently cnngmg or flattering 
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PARASOl. 


PARAVANE 


Many insects and plants are parasitic (par a 
Sit' ik, ffdj ) or parasitical (pSx a sit' ik al, 
adj ), that is, they subsist at the expense ol 
another living organism which is technically 
called the host The dodder for instance, 
lives parasitically (pSr a sit' ik al li, obdv ) on 
the gorse and clover , and the bacteria 
which cause many diseases, are vegetable 
parasites that invade the human body In 
a loose sense, an animal that hves in close 
association with another, such as the barnacle 
on a hermit-crab, is said to be parasitic, but 
it is properly called a commensal Epiphytes 
or plants, such as tree orchids, that merely 
grow on others and do not feed on thorn, are 
also popularly known as parasites It is 
correct, however, to desciibe the skua-gull, 
which hves by robbing other birds ot their 
food, and the cuckoo, which layu its eggs in 
the nests ot other birds, as parasites, or 
parasitic animals 

A chemical preparation that destroys 
parasites is called parasiticide (pSj^ a sit i 
Sid, n) One who studies parasitism (par' 
a si tizm, n ) m connexion with biology and 
medical science, is called a parasitologist 
(plr a si tol' o jist, n ), and his branch of 
study IS known as parasitology (par a si tol' 
o ji, w ) We also speak of the parasitism ot 
a person who hves at 
the expense of another 
To parasitize (par' a 
si tiz, t; / ) is to infest 
(some organism) as a 
parasite This word is 
used chiefly as a past 
participle For 
example, the apple 
tree is parasitized by 
the leaf-curling aphis 

F , from L parasJtus^ 

Gr parasUos eating 
beside another, from 
para beside, sites food 
Syn Hanger-on, 
toady 

parasol (par a sol' , 
par' a sol) , n A small 
light-framed umbrella, 
used by women as a 
protection from the 
sun , a monoplane 
with wings placed high 
to give the pilot a 

clear view downwards ^ ^ ^ 

A very small sunshade or parasol "is called 
a parasoiette (par a so let', n ) In the ordin- 
ary t 3 me of monoplane the wmgs are below 
and m rront of the pilot's head and so obstruct 
his view This disadvantage is overcome 
in the paxasol, or parasol monoplane (n), 
by building the wmgs higher so that the 
airman can look under them 

F (rare), from Ital parasole, trom pararc to 
keep off, sole sun See parry 

parasynthiesis (par a sin' the sis), n In 
philology, the process of deriving words from 
compounds by addmg a particle 



F&rasoL — parMol dMPrat«d wilK Ibutterfhes atid 
«aamt EcTPtiaa f^ures. 

(F omhrelle, parasol ) 
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Parasynthesis has a special use in desenb- 
mg the derivation ol verbs in the Romance 
languages, by adding a verbal ending to a 
combination of proposition and obiect 
For example the French veib endosser to 
put on the back is an example ot para- 
synthetic (par a sm ihet' ik ad) ) word-mak 
mg It IS formed trom en on, dos back by 
means of the verbal ending -er Incidentally, 
it has given us the English word endorse 
English parasynthetics (« pl)^ or para 
s^nlhetlc derivatives, are mostly adjectives 
and nouns For instance trom ** dry 
dock” we obtain the adjective 'dry- 
docked,” by adding the formative suffix ~ed , 
and liom “ free trade ” wc obtain the noun 
“ free-trader ” by adding the sulhx ~er 
Fiom para- and svnthesh^i 
parataaas (par a taks ' i s) , w In grammar, 
the stringing ot clduses together without 
showing the relation between them by means 
ot connecting vvords 

Parataxis is a common device in literature 
The expicssion ‘ The king is dead long live 
the king,' is an ex imple ot paratactic (par 
a tak' ilk, adj ), oi paratactical (par .i tak' tik 
al, adj ), construction The clauses are 
arranged paratactically (pai .i tdk' tik al h, 
ado'), and the reader is kit to decide their 
i< la lion and meaning 
I'lom pm a- and Gr 
taxis aiiangeinent 

paratypliozd (para 
tr loid) A disease 
resembling typhoid 
lever 

h 1 o in para- and 
typhoid 

paravane (par' a 
van), // An aiii>.iratub 
towcxl by a ship to 
cut the inooniigs of an 
exjilosive mine or to 
sink a submarine 
Of the many devices 
vvhic h the World War 
brought into being 
none was nioie remark- 
aide oruselul than the 
p«ir*iv ane I nv entt d 
by ('oinmaiuhT C D 
Hurnt V, C Al tx , R N 
it sav etl tlu \llies from 
losing shijiping worth 
many millions ol pounds 

In form a paravane is somewhat like an 
aeroplane ft has *1 torjieilo-shajieil bo<ly, 
and IS made ol steel thn>ughout One vvmg 
IS loaded at the tij), vvdiile the other t«niies 
a float, so that in the v\.it<‘r <i p^imvane 
turns on its side with its vn mgs jHiinting uj) and 
down The wmgs act like a kite, and when a 
paiavane is towed it pulls luutl on tli<‘ wire 
tow-iope iml takes a tourse paialkd to that 
of the ship 

A ship protected by p.iravMnt*s tows one 
on cither side, the tow rojx^s biung nitidc fast 
to a block at the foot of her how s 'J lu^ ropes 


parboil 


PARCEL 


d.nd paravanes thus lorin, as it were, an 
arrow head, two hundred to three hundred 
ieet wide, of which the ship is the shatt If 
either rope meets with a mine mooring, this 
shdes along the rope to the paravane where 
it IS caught in a pair of fixed jaws which cut 
it A mine thus released comes to the surface 
where it is destroyed 

Another form ot paravane, used lor attack- 
ing submarines, earned in its nose an 
explosive charge, the explasion ol which was 
brought about by its stnking anything, or 
was controlled bv an electnc current from 
the ship 

A paravane is set to run at a certain depth, 
and is kept at that depth by an automatic 
rudder The type of paravane used on 
merchant ships was calledt an otter 

From para- hy the side, and vane 
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Parbuckle 


Itniuttal Mil; Musinm 

Feravanc --A paravane for cuttma the mooiin«« 
of explosive mines beinx lowered over the side of 
a vessel dunne the World War 

parboil (ptii' boil), rt lo boil paithilly 
or slight Iv (h /tfift hi null ly n <lrnij ) 

Cooks otU*n jKLiboil lotuls, ui paitly took 
them by boiling b<t»)M* loasting tliem 
This piott‘ss taki's a\v*i\ tbt‘ toughness ol an 
old fowl In .1 lignraiivo senso a poison 
may sav th«it ho is puiboih <l by tli< sun, w hen 
he miMiis Hint lit‘ is o\<*i-lu .ited The 
)uiccs ot tnnts ,ui<l lui!>s aie t*\traclod by 
parboiling (« ) 

Mh payhoihm O h t<> i o»»k thiough, 

thoioughlv. 


„ ' • tioin I I ptuh'flhi t , b pithiiUht to 

boil thou >nghl\ , but tiu j>n ii\. ni Mmleiii iv has 
been contused with />iO/ (p.ul-boih 
parbuckle (pax' bukb, n A puxchase 
tor raising or low t ring a louml olgect x# J 
To nuse <>i lowor with «i jiax buckle (F 
'rivirct tytvirer ) 

A heavy object, sut h as ii cask, is soniotimcs 
lowered into or hoisted up from a hold or 
cellar by means of a double shng made of a 
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smgle rope This 
forms a parbuckle 
and the parbuckled 
(par^ bukld, ac^j ' 
cask or other ouject 
lies m the double 
loop A cask in thi'=- 
purchase rolls within 
the loops as the 
rope around it wniid® 
or unwinds 

Origin unknown 
Parcae (par ' bC}. 

71 pi The three 
Roman goddesses who controlled the destinies 
ot men , the Fates (F les Parques ) 

In Roman mythology the Parcae, or 
Fates, were the sistei goddesses Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, to whom, respectively, 
was attributed the spmmng, the allotting, and 
the cutting of the thread of life The Noms 
of the Norsemen were imagined as controlling 
the destinies ot man in a similar way 
parcel (par" sel), « A portion , a number 
of things taken together as a lot , a consign- 
ment , a plot (ot land) , a package t? f To 
divide into lots , to make into a package , to 
-wrap (a ship’s rope) in canvas , to cover (a 
seam) with canvas and pitch (F. parcelle, 
lot, envoi, icrratn, paquet , parceller, pavta^ev, 
mo 7 celer, paqueter, fourrer, hmander) 

We speak ot a field being parcelled out 
into allotments, and of a large house being 
parcelled oit into apartments In a collo- 
<[uial way a woman may declare that she will 
not be Icctuied by a parcel ol girls, meaning 
a small group ot girls younger than herselt 
An insepaiablo thing is sometimes said to be 
part and jiaicol oi something else, and an 
absmd statement is described as a parcel of 
rubbish 

The parcel-office {n) ot a railway station 
leccivcs jiarccls lo 
be foiw.iTclcd and 
<lclivcrs parcels 
coming m by train 
In a branch ol 

th< postal sor\ice, 

< idled the parcel-post 
(n ), was established 
loi carrying and 
<lolivciing parcels 
fhe sadoi's word 
parcelling (par' sel 
mg, n ), moiins «i 
wi tipping of tarred 
St lips ot canvas 
xound a lope which 
with hemp yarn to make it weather-proof 
and pi event chafing 1 he caulked seams on 
wiKxlen decks aic also parcelled, or covered 
with stiips ot canvas daubed with pitch, to 
mak(‘ them keep out water Parcel-deaf 
(ad) ), parcel-poet {7i ) mean partly deaf, 
partly a poet . , , . 

h parcellc, from assumed L L parHceila, 
double dim of L parhcula, dun of pays (acc 
piirt-em) part portion 
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then bound over 


PARCENARY 


parcenary (par' se na n), n Joint 
heirship (F successton mdtvtse ) 

Peo^e to whom an estate was left in 
parcenary were called parceners (par' se 
nerz, n pi ), ot coheirs The Law of Property 
Act, 1922, has changed the old rules relating 
to parceners 

Anglo-F parcenane, O F paf^onene, irom 
LL parti{t^dfi3rius, from L partUid (acc 
~6n-ein), from partfrf distribute, divide, share 
parcli (parch ), u ^ To bum the surface 
of , to dry up , to scorch , to roast slightly 
V t To become very dry or hot JF gnllet, 
dessicher, rousstr , gviltev, sfl dessecher ) 
During a hot, dry summer the sun parches 
or dries up the surface of lawns and flower- 
beds. but well-watered vegetation seldom 
parches When we are very thirsty we some- 
times say that we are parched Some people 
are fond of shghtly toasted com, called 
parched com 

Origin unknown Skeat compared O F parche 
parchment 

parclimezit (parch' ment), n The skm 
of sheep, goats, or calves, dried and 
prepared as writing material, etc , a docu- 
ment on such a prepared skin , the husk of 
the coffee-berry, or similar tough outer skm 
adj Made of or resembhng parchment (F 
parckemin, vihn, en parckeimn, parchemind ) 
The fine, thm parchment made from the 
bkm of very young animals, originally calves 
only, IS called veUum , the stronger, coarse 
parchment lor dmmheads and other pur- 
pose 13 made from the skin of older 
animals Between the tenth and the four- 
teenth centuries, parchment was the chief 
wntmg material It was superseded by 
paper 

Parchment paper or vegetable parchment 
IS not real parchment, but paper so treated 
as to acquire somethmg of the teicture and 
strength of parchment It is used for many 
purposes — as tracing material, book covers, 
a covering for lam-pots, etc 
The wings 01 such insects as grasshoppers 
and dragon-fiies are sometimes said to be " 
parchmenty (parch' ment i, adj), because 
they are dry and tough like parchment 
F parch&nm, from L pergatnina {charta paper, 
und^istood), from P&ygam/ium, Gr PsYgannoSt 
Pergamont a city of Myaia 

parclose (par' kldz), n A screen or 
railmg m a church that encloses an altar, 
tomb, etc , or separates a chapel from the 
building {F grille d'endos) 

The side chapels m cathedrals are often 
separated by parcloses from the mam body ol 
the building 

M E O F parclos{fi), originally p p of 
parclore to close or shut in 

pardon (par' don), v t To forgive , to 
make allowance for , to excuse n The act 
of forgiving , forgiveness , an ecclesiastical 
mdulgenco , a church festival at which this is 
granted , the excusing of the logal penalties 
on a wrongSoer (^p^donner. 
Pardon, rdmtsstont gfdce ) 


In olden times a very common figure was 
that of the travellmg pardoner (par' don er 
n ), who sold pardons granted by the Pope' 
the obiect of which was to remit part of the 
temporal penalty for the sms of those who 
bought them When we pardon an intrusion 
or pardon the person who intrudes, we are 
pardoners of that social offence The religious 
festivals known as pardons are still held m 
the villages of Bnttany 

At the present time a man who has 
been sentenced to punishment for a crime 
can be pardoned only by the King The 
Home Secretary considers the pardonableness 
(par' don abl nes, n ) of the offence, and if he 
thinks it IS pardonable (par' don abl, adi ) he 
advises the King to grant a pardon 

We say a man is pardonably (par' don ab ii 
ado ) curious if he has some grounds for his 
curiosity The phrase, “ I beg your pardon ’* 
or Pardon me,'' means " I beg your 
courteous indulgence," or " Excuse me," and 
is sometimes used when we do not hear or 
understand what is said 

F pardonney, from L L pcrdOiuire {per- tnliv 
dOndre bestow, coiiler, lemit) to loigi\e Syn 
T' Excuse, lorgive, remit n Forgiveness 
indulgence, tolciation An i v Condemn’ 
punish, revenge v Condemnation implac' 
abihtv intolerance 



Panloa of a pardoned pruoner ahowinr 
a lailer the ofHcial order of releave 

par© (par), vt 'Lo cut or bha\e off an 
outside paxt of , to cut thin slices oi or from , 
to trim the ^ges ot , to iccUice little by 
(F pder, rogner.) ^ 

A JP^® by slicing off its skin 

A cutting instrument designed for this 


PAREGORIC 


PARENTHESIS 


purpose IS sometimes called a parei (par er 
w ) , as well as the person who uses it The 
shoemaker pares awav the rough edges ol 
leather round the sole ol a boot lo make a 
model boat we pare down a soft piece of 
pme to the required shape, and then scoop 
out the interior In a ligurativo sense a 
pel son IS said to pare down expenses when he 
reduces his expenditure little by little 
r paver, I- panlve to propaic, to trim 
paregoric (p< 1 r e gor' ik). adf In medi- 
cine, serving to soothe pain n An anodyne, 
especially a compound tincture ol opium 
used as a sedative loi irritating coughs 
(F cahnant , parc^goriqiie ) 

L L pavegortcus, assuaging, liom Gr par?- 
gorikos calming, pcisuasive, irom pari got cm to 
harangue exhort, comlort {para au<l ai>ota public 
meeting, debate, speech) 

pareUa (pa rel' a), n A lichen, Lccanara 
parella, used lor making litmus (F parclle ) 
The colouring matter called litmus is 
prepared Ironi various species ol lichens, 
but when obtained lioin paielki is said to be 
parellic (pa rel' ik, adi ) 

Parella is one ol the ciustaccous lichens, 
and forms a thin laver on rocks and tree 
trunks 

Modem L. , Iroin b pan lie, irom L par ah ll a 

name of plant 

parencliyixia (p«i itng' ki ma), ti I he 
sott cellular tissue ol glanduku and other 
organs «n animals, tlu tissue loniposing 
the soltcr parts oi plants (K pureucJivnu ) 
Parenchyma in anatonn inisnis tlie 
characteristic tissue ol an org<Ln, as ton- 
trasted \vith lonneilivt^ tissue, ncives or 
muscles, and the \t‘ssels \\ hicli lu'Iomi lo 
the organ 

In paits ot plants exposed to tlu* light, 
parenchyma contains the gieen eolomnig 
matter, chloiopli\ 11 , w liu h t'nabh s Hum to 
assimilate* the taxbon iueile*d toi plant Iile 
In bobiny, the woiel is ns<*d to de*senbe* 
thin-wailed eellnlai tissiu*, su< li as that 
foiming the pul]> ot innt, loots, and pith 
The tissue lK*t\\(*tn tlu* \e‘ins ot a l<**il is «in 
example* of parenchymal (pai eng ki' nial, 
adi ) Ol parenchymatous (pn < ng ki' ina tiis, 
adi ) tissue 

l\iie*nchyni«itous m parcnchymous (p.i 
n‘ng' ki imis, adj) tells eontain pnituplasin, 
and in the*in 1 lu* e iu inu 41I t'loe (•sm s ot nutii- 
tiun aie* e <11 1 u d on I h< nu »\ < nu nl oi plants 
IS etteeled by .1 \antiti<»n ot the si/i ol these* 
cells, wlneh, wIumi tlu (oiitents iHioine 
tiiigid, an .iblt‘ tt) iinpait ngi<ht% 01 stillness 
to the limb 01 pai t 

Gi pa}t>i •khvmn thuig pounil m bisule* 

ipani tilcjiigsifle IU, Kkvma sonu thing juunid, 
iioin him nt to jmuhi 

parent (pai \ nl), n \ tathi‘i 01 inoUuT , 
an oiganism whu h piodiu is 01 gives usi* to 
aiiothe*r , the* sount, origin, 01 tausc <^l 
anything (K ) 

A relative 01 giMuban who uii<It*itake‘s to 
look <iftoi a parentless (piii "enl les, adj ) child, 

IS somctinu's e.illtsl ,i tostei-paie‘nt Sm h a 
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guardian takes ov er the responsibilities of 
paien^ood (par' ent hud, w ), and acts 
parentally (pa ren" tal li, ado ) or in a parental 
(pa ren tal, adi manner, carryino out the 
duties iisuallv per lor mod bv a lather or 
mother 

Seedling oaks may ol found beneath the 
parent tree from which the acorn tell 
Adam and Fve are sunieti ao« called our 
first parents Intemperance may be said 
to be the parent ot many evils, since tnose 
who give way to the vice lose self-control 
and may commit crimes, or neglect their 
duties to others 

The p^entage (par' ent aj, » } ot a person 
IS his birth or hneage 

L parens (acc -e‘nt’em), from parere to bear 
give birth 



P»renC G^rge Washinston, the firet preudent of 
the United States, having his last interview with his 
aged maternal parent 


parontbLesiB (pa ren' the sis), n A 
^lualilying 01 explanatory clause or sentence 
inse'itcd in another scnlonce which is 
complete* grammatically without it. an inci- 
eli'iit, an interval a hiatus, (^/ ) the round 
lirackcts which are used to mark a parenthesis 
111 will ten or piintod matter pi parentheses 
(pa 1 cn ' t he sCz) (h pm enihbsQ ) 

In ' 'riu* ( hilclrcn’s Dictionary many 
explanaloiy woiels and clauses are placed 
within tlu* upiighl curves called parentheses 
be*causc the*y eio not " read on *’ with the 
%voitls on eithei side The pronunciation 
-which lollows the woid defined — ^is an 
e*xample The sentence would be complete 
without such portion as is printed paren- 
thetically (par cn thet' ik al li, adv ) The 
s<|u«iic* brack<*ts, [ j, or the dash, — , or even 
a comma, may also be used to mark a 
parenthetical (par en thet' ik al, adj ) 
clause, one being placed on either side 
Several examples of parenthetic (p 5 ,r cn thet' 
ik, ad) ) clauses aie given in this paragraph. 



PARESIS 


PARIAN 


To parenthesize (pa ren the siz, vt) 
a statement is to msert it as a parenthesis 
or to place it between parentheses 

L I. and Gr , from Gr parenMhenai {para 
along, en in, Hthenat to place set) to insert 
pai^dSiB (pShr'^ e sis), n Partial paralysis, 
in which the power of muscular motion is 
lost, but sensation is retained (F pardste ) 
An organ afEected with paresis is said to 
be m a paretic (p^ ret' ik, adj ) state 
Gr trom part»7iai let drop 
parfleclxe (par flesh'), n A buffalo 
or cow hide stripped of hair and dried while 
stretched tightly on a frame 

The North American Indians make gar- 
ments, tents, bags, and other articles out of 
parfleche, which is also called rawhide 
The name is also applied to a tent, case, or 
wallet made from the hide 
Apparently Canadian-French 
parg'ana (par ga' na) This is another 
form of pergunnah See pergunnah 

parget (par' jet), v t To cover with 
plaster , to decorate with plasterwork 
n Plaster, especially that used to hne 
flues (F crip%r cripi ) 

There are still plenty of old halt-timber 
cottages to be seen in our towns and villages 
which were pargeted when built, the space 
of wall enclosed by the framing being 
decorated with a pargeting (par' jet mg, n i 
of ornamental plasterwork m rebel, produced 
by pressing patterned moulds against the 
plaster wh3e wet Sometimes a whole wall 
was so decorated, and ceilings also weic 
treated in a similar way Nowadays, it is 
more usual to flU in such spaces with rough- 
cast plaster, sprmkled while wet with small 
pebbles 

The pargetmg ot a 
chimney is a smooth 
lining of cement which 
protects the brick- 
work from the heat 
and gases of the fire , 
the flues are pargeted 
by the bricklayer 
during the erection ot 
the wall m which they 
are constructed, after 
every few successive , 
courses have been laid 
Probably trom O F 
par^eter from L JL 



conjunction with the sun s halo, is caused 
by the prismatic reflections of the sun’s 
rays through ice crystals in the upper air 
A parhehon is always situated at the cir- 
cumference of a halo Such parhelic (par 
hfi' hk , par heT ik, adj ) or parheliacal (par 
he li' a kal, adj ) phenomena are seen more 
often m the Polar regions 

Gr parhehon {para by, along and het%os sun) 

paxuah (par' i a , pa' n a), « A 
member of certain aboriginal tribes in 
southern India and Burma who do not 
belong to the four Brahmin castes , a Hindu 
of low caste . one without caste a social 
outcast (F parta ) 

The Panahs or Pahans weie aborigines 
who would not embiace Brahminism, and 
so were regarded by the Hindus as outcastes, 
or people without caste Many are em- 
ployed as servants by Kuropcans The name 
panah has been applied by Anglo-Indians 
to outcaste or low caste Hindus, and so has 
come to be used figuratively lor any social 
outcast, or one ol a low or degraded class 
A pariah-dog {n ) is a vagrant domesticated 
clog, or the descendant ol such an animal 
that has gone back to a half-wild state 
Such dogs infest the towns and villages of 
eastern Europe Atrica and Asia, acting as 
scavengers 

lamil paraiyan, pi ptuaiyar, hterally 
drummer, of very low or no caste 

Parian (par' i an), ad) Of or pertaining 
to Paros, an islaml in the Giotk Archi- 
pelago, renowned lor its fine ni.vrble n 
A native of Paros , white porcelain 
resembling Parian marble (h" de Paros ) 
The ancient wc.ilth of J*,iros w«is derived 
- - » liom its marble, which 

expoited from 
V as cMrlv «is the sixth 

' tentiirv uc It was 
I used bv Pi tixi teles, 

1 «incl by other great 
» * Clreek sculptors 

, Parian marble IS 
' \vhit<s and pa illy 

ti*anslucenl It is 
still tju.iriud in the 
I isl.ind, which is one 
ol tlie largest of the 
' cvclades 

'I lu Armulel Mar- 


perjact&re cast about 
repeatedly, or OF 
porjeter L L prSjecidre 
cast forth 

parlielion (par hS' 
Ji dn), n A mock 
sun , a bright spot 
in a solar halo pi 
parhelia (par hS' li a) 
(F pardhe, parhdhe ) 

The op'bcal illusion 
called a parhelion, 
sometimes seen in 



ParliolJon -^Two parhelia, or mock sun*, on a circle 
of liarht around the sun 


blc's at Oxioid aic 
ol I\ui.in inaibk and 
include iiagiiunts of 
an insciibul maible 
t.iblet, found in 1627 , 
relating to tiiccian 
histoiy It IS known 
<»s the ** Parian 
Chionicle” .mcl is 
belieceil to have been 
ex( cutcxl in Paios 
about 2(>3 » c 
J- l\inan 
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parietal 


PARISH 


parietal (pa ri' e tal), adj Of or relating 
to the walls of any cavity in the body , 
in botany, belonging or attached to a 
hollow organ or part npl Ihe panctai 
bones (F par% 4 tcU ) 

This wore! is chiefly used by anatomists, 
who describe the two large hones which 
form the sides ol the skull as the parietal 
bones, or parietals In botany the word is 
used of ovules or seed embryos borne on 
the walls of seed pods, as in leguminous 
plants — ^the pea, for example 
The word has a special use in the USA, 
where the ofiEicers resident within a college 
form a standing committee to look alter 
discipline, which is called the Parietal 
Committee 

F liom L paries (acc -et-em) house-wall, and 
suffix -al 

pari-mutuel (pa re' mu tu cl'), n 
A system of betting by which the backers 
of the first, or first three horses in a race 
receive as winnings a proportion of the total 
stakes, detei mined by the rosiicclive amounts 
staked on their horses (F pavi-mittuel ) 

F , literally — mutual w.igci 
paring (par' ing), n Ihc act or process 
of trimming oi shaving , th*il which is 
pared oil , a rind, or shaving (F rogimre, 
pelure copcatt ) 

A special thin chisel uso<l by a carpenter 
to pare tind shape wood is know n «is a paring 
chisel The ]icel ot apples is removed m 
parings 

Verbal ii liom 

paripinnate (par i pin' at), adj In 
botany, equally pinn«ito (b"' paripcmii^) 
Pinnate leaves .no c<»nip<>s<‘tl oi le.iflets 
aiianged along c*u h sicU ol tlie nud-iil) 
When Iheic is an iHphil lunnlHi of ItMlkts 
on eat li side, and no lerminil Kallet, ,is in 
the bitUr vetth th<» U,il is tlt‘st. i i1«hI as 
panpinnaie 

loom 1 pan- (lioin lun Kjual, t\on) and 
pinmliits (liom pi*ina itlui, wing) 

Paris fil (jiiO ' is), ttdf Usetl attrilm-^ 
tivtly v)l an\ thing titnvisl oi toining lioni'" 
l\ins (F t/t fans, pan^nu) 

huiopt" looks to I*.iiis loi the latest 
fiuslnons, so (hat Pans intxUs au* copied 
by all dit‘ssinaki is ami inilhmi'* who wish 
to be tonsulentl iij» to dati \ pans doll 
) IS .1 l.iv ligiin tiie-is^d in tiu latest 
iasliions used b\ nuKlislts as a moth 1 

Liu coloiii called pans blue (w ) isobtaiiutl 
from aminu . it is a blight sh.ult* tit I’russi.in 
lilue 1 he pignu'iit calUtl pans green (// ) 

IS a light grttn aistmib* ot < oppei , as an 
msccticule it is spunkletl tm st ignant 
pools where ijuistpntos bleed A (me 
kind ot whiting usetl loi 3>(>hslnng is known 
as pans v^hite (;/ ) t alt metl gvpsum, called 
plaster of Pans (it ), is used lor m.ikmg 
mtniltls an<l c.ists, .in< I is applied to bandages 
as it stillenxng 

Parxs [2j (par' is), « A genus of 
licrbaceous plants allied to the lilies (F 
pariseUe ) 


Herb-Pans or true-love (Pans qiiadi'ijolia) 
IS a well-known plant found m Enghsh woods 
It has loar-pctailed, yellowish flowers, 
lollow ed by a bl<iek bem? 

Oiigin obscuic , =omc take the pans (L L 
herba pans) lor gi a oi equal even, refcrnnE; 
to its symmetiical ^lowth orLi*ra. 1=; connected 
with Pans, son of Ihiair 



Panah — A pariali beadle of earlier days arresting 
a iuvamie offender 


parish. (p 5 .r' ish), « An ecclesiastical 
clibtnct committed to the care ot one 
cleigyman and having its own church . a 
civil division ol a county adj Belonging 
to oi kept by the pansh (F parotsse, 
towimine , payoisstal, communal) 

I^'ngland was tmally divided into ecclesi- 
astical parishes m the* thirteenth century 
^1 hi' tcriu, nowMclays, means a distiict com- 
mitted to the* caic ol a rector or vicar, who 
IS called tlie incumbent The organiza- 
tion ot a civil parish lor local government 
jiun'ioscb dillcrs according as it is a rural 
Ol in ban parish 

\ pansh beadle (n ) was a minor parish 
oIlKial Ho kept order in church and in 
tlu' churchyard Until 183 ^ he was agent for 
the* ovciscors Dickens’s Bumble is a famous 
c*N«uni)le A pansh clerk (« ) is an olhcial 
a])poiuU*d to assist in duties connected with 
t he* church, and lormcily led the congregation 
in the responses A pansh re^ster (« ) 
IS a ri*cord kept at a pansh church in 
which are entered particulars ol chnstcnings, 
marriages, and burials A pansh council (« ) 
IS a local governing body in rural areas m 
Jvnglancl and Wales for places having more 
than tlirec liurulrcd inhabitants Pansh 
councils were first sot up m 1895 It is 
chosen by the parishioners (pa nsh' on erz, 
n pi ) or members of the pansh To go on 
the parish is to be dependent on or 
churguible to the pansh rates for support 

O F paroche, L. L parOchia from L paroecta, 
Gr paroikta neighbourhood, district around 
(a church) 
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PARISIAN 


PARLEY 


Parisiazi (pa. nz' i an), ad] Of or 
relating to Pans n A native or regular 
resident of Pans (F partsien ) 

The French feminine form Pansienne 
(pa nz' 1 en, w ) is sometimes used 
paxisyllaiiic (pS.r i si lS,b' ik), adj 
Havmg the same number of syllables (F 
paYisyUab%qu>e ) 

In the Greek and Latm languages different 
cases are formed by altenng the endmgs 
of nouns and adjectives Any word which 
contains the same number of syllables in 
all the cases of the singular is pansyllabic 
L (from pear equal, even, alike) and E 

syll(ib%c Ant fmpansyllabic 

paxity (pSiT' 1 ti), n Equality of value, 
rank, or condition , analogy (F igaXtU, 
paritd ) 

A stock or share is at panty (for which 
par is more common) when its value in 
the market is equal to its nominal value 
Panty of reasomng means similarity, 
analogy, or parallelism 

In non-episcopal Churches a state ol 
panty exists belween the ministers , they 
are equal m rank When, as m Switzerland, 
different rehgious denominations are allowed 
similar rights and piivileges, there is parity 
or equality among them in this respect 
L pantos from pav equal, similar Syn 
Equality Ant Dispanty, incqualiiv 



Oanadian Paot/te SaHway 

Paik, — Jap an eae womaa admunna the blowom of 
an almond tree in a public park 


park (park), n An enclosed piece of 
ground with frees and pasture attached to 
or surrounding a mansion , a piece of 
ground preserved for the recreation of the 
general public , a plot or space used for the 
temporary ra n k in g of carnages or motor- 
cars , m a military encampment, a space 
for guns, wagons, stores and equipment , 
the guns, vehicles, and stores so assembled, 
a tram of artillery, with ammunition and 
equipment, for an army in tl]te field v t 
To enclose m or as m a park , to mass or 
rank together (F pare , enfermer dans un 
pare, parguer) 


Onginally a park was an enclosed tract of 
land held by royal grant for keeping beasts 
of the chase The word later came to mean 
the ornamental piece of ground, often large 
m extent, that stretched around the stately 
homes of well-to-do people, and so was 
applied to any similar enclosed expanse 
preserved or set aside for recreation, m 
cludmg the pubhc gardens laid out more or 
less formally which are found in many towns 
Tn the USA a tract of land sixty-five 
miles by fifty-five miles forms the Yellow- 
stone Park, set aside as a national play- 
ground and kept as far as possible m its 
natural state 

A park-keeper (n ) is a man appointed 
to act as watchman of a park , parkish 
(park' ish, od? ) moans resembling a park 
The word park in military use means the 
collected guns and material complete tor a 
field army , to park such vehicle s is to 
concentrate them m .i mass, as in re«idmess 
for a halt The enclosed space m which 
military stores and equipment, or the guns, 
arc parked or assembled is *iIso known as a 
park Vehicles such as the carnages used in 
or at a public iimction aic paikcd or lanked 
in some convenient place till the close of 
the ceremony, <incl a park oi ranking- 
place for motor-cars is found in laigc towns 
OF pan, piobablv ieui Cp A -b pt,ut~}itc, 
Dutch ptrk, Swed , Dan park, Cr ppuh 

parkm (par' kin), n \ cake made of 
gingerbread or oatmeal and treacle, popular 
in Scotland and the northern counties 
(F pain d*6pice ) 

A northern won I 

paxlance (pai' laus), n A mode of 
speech, idiom (F %dio\nc, conversation, 
langage ordinaire ) 

Ciimmon parlance is the oidmaiy way ol 
speech When lawyeis talk togithor about 
professional mattois they list legal parlance 
O h Slc parley 

^ parley (par' li), u i I'o tliscuss teims , 
to conler with an enemy with the obioet 
ol arranging pcaio toims, to chstouisi* or 
confer n An oial conleuuue or consulta- 
tion, espc'cially with an eiuuny (I** pavlo- 
mentev, discntcr , ponrparh}, tonfticncc) 

On November Hih, iqiS, M^usli.d I'och met 
the Gorman delcg.ites to pi esemt the Allies’ 
Armistice terms The p«irley did not last long 
and the terms were signed tlu< t da\ s kifi'nii 
a railway caiiiage neai C'oinpu gni 

Passengers m a raiUvay taiiiag<‘ some- 
times parley tis to wlu llu i f he w imlow should 
be kept open or shut It is tatal tt) parley 
with temptation , unless w e i i‘sisl it stoutly 
wo are likely to give way When *i jiersou 
becomes known as «i pirsistent gossiji, or 
a boro, he hmls few of his aoqiKiintanees 
who care to hold p<irlev with him, anti is 
avoided by them 

F parlor tioni L L parabola} e t«ilk 
parable Syn v Conler, discuss dispute, 
temporize n Conference, discussion, talk 
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PABLIAMEWT 


PARLIAMEJTT 


PARLIAMENT AND ITS WORK 

How new Measures for the Government of our Country become Law 


peurliacnent (par' la ment), n A national 
legislative, and in some cases, judicial, 
assembly, especially that ol England, later 
of the United Kingdom , the particular body 
of persons for the time being constituting 
this, in Prance, before the Revolution, a 
supreme court of justice (F parlement ) 

Aftei Simon de Montfort had defeated 
Henry III at the Battle of Lewes (1264) 
this powerful earl summoned an assembly 
which formed the first English Parliament 
Although the king had formerly summoned 
a council of nobles, prelates and knights, in 
times of great moment, de Montfort went 
further, and, besides the nobles, called foi 
two knights from each shire, and two 
burgesses from every city cinque port, 
and large town 

Parhament consists of the Sovereign, 
whose assent is necessary before a measure 
may become law, the House of Lords, and 
the House ol Commons, bodies which discuss 
and examine in detail proposed new laws, 
and finally, by their voting, decide whether 
the bills Brought before them shall become 
Acts and go to the King lor his assent 
which in practice is never withheld 

Certain Bills are known as private Bills 
For instance, mCiisures introduced on behalf 
of municipal corporations, to enable them to 
undertake a local enterprise of a special 
character Such Bills arc diaftcd and 


looked after by per'^ons wno have a wide 
knowledge of parliamentary (par la men' 
ta n, adj ) rules and proce lure, and are 
called parliamentary agents pi ) Par- 
liamentarian (par la men tar' i an, 17 ) is the 
name sometimes given to an experienced 
debater, or a member thoroughlv v’ersed in 
parliamentary or parliamentarian iadj ) 
tactics 

In an historical sense, a Parliamentarian 
was a supporter of Parliament against 
Charles I in the greaX Civil War 

Parliamentary language denotes the kind 
which alone would be tolerated or per- 
mitted in the assembly, and, colloquially, 
has come to mean civil or polite speech, its 
opposite, abusive language, being described 
as unparliamentary 

By Act of Parliament British railway 
companies were obliged to run m each 
direction at least one train daily m which 
passengers were earned at a fare of not more 
than one penny per mile Such a train 
was hence called a parliamentary train {n ) 
A thin, ensp, rectangular cake made of 
gingerbread is called a parhament-cake {n ) 

The Parhament Act (w ) of 19 ii laid it 
down that any Bill which has passed through 
the House 01 Commons in three successive 
sessions becomes law even if the House of 
Lords rejects it The old nght of vetoing 
Ihlls, held bv Ihe Lords, was restricted to 



P»rh«meat.— The Hou«m of Perhemeot at Wevtmmater, London The mat block of buUdinsa, coveruiss an 
area of nome etsbt acre*, wa» began in 1840 and finuhed in 1867. 
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PARLOUR 


PAROCHIAL 


two occasions for each Bill, and altogether 
withheld in the case of Finance Bills 

M E and F parlement a speaking, L L 
parhamenium See parlance, parley Syn 
A ssembly, government, legislature 

parlour (par' lor), n The room m a 
house generally used by the family , a 
sittmg-room , a pubhc room in an mn (F 
parlotr, salon ) 

The parlour in a small dwelling house is 
a sitting-room used by the family lor meals 
and the entertainment of friends The 
mayor's parlour in a town hall is a small 
room set apart for private conversation, 
and the banker’s parlour serves a similar 
purpose Many mns are provided with a 
parlour away from the bar, where people 
may consume their refreshment at ease 
A parlour-boarder (» ) is a pupil at a 
boarding school, who lives with the family 
of the principal and has special privileges 
In America, a parlour-car (« ) is a luxuriously 
appointed railway carnage The parlour- 
maid (» ) in an English family waits at 
table, keeps plate and Imen in order, and 
admits visitors 

F and O F parloir from L L par{abo)lat6rtHin 
a conversation-room (L L paraholdre to talk) 

parlous (par' lus), adj Perilous , 
awkward (F p^nlleux, critique ) 

The word parlous is seldom used, though 
we sometimes hear it said that a person or a 
building IS m a parlous state, meaning a 
desperate or dangerous condition 
Snort for perilous 

Parmesan (par me zin'), n A cheese 
of delicate flavour made at Parma and 
elsewhere m north Italy (F parmesan ) 

F , from Ital pannigtano 

Parnassus (par n^ls' us), « A mountain 
m Phocis, Greece, reputed in ancient times 
to have been the resort of Apollo and the 
Muses (F Parnasse ) 

In addition to its connexion with Apollo 
and the Muses, Parnassus was sacred to 


I 


Dion3rsius, or Bacchus, and revels were held 
each year on the mountain in his honour 
From its legendary connexion with the 
Muses, the mountain has been associated 
with poetic inspiration, and so Parnassus 
stands for the realm of poetry 

An ambitious young poet is sometimes 
said to have his feet on the lower slopes 
of Parnassus, or to aspire to Parnassian 
(par nas' i an, adj ) laurels From 1850-90 
uiere was a Parnassian school of French 
poetry — ^its members were called the Par- 
nassians (n pi ) Parnassus grass {Parnassia 
palustns) IS a white flowered marsh plant, 
related to the saxifrage 

Paruellism (par' ncl izm), The 
pohtical poUcy and tactics of Charles 
Stewart Parnell (184O - 91) (F le 
Pairnelh^nie ) 

Parnell was a iamous Irish politician 
who led the Irish party in the House 
of Commons from 1880-91 He lought 
hard to force Parliament to grant Home 
Rule to Ireland, and ho and his party offered 
a fierce opposition to certain measures which 
Parliament sought to cnlorcc regaiding his 
native country On one occasion Parnell 
and Ihirty-lour of his followers were removed 
from the Hoiibc ot Commons lor obstiucting 
the business of Pailiamcut His policy 
and methods were known as l\irncllisin, 
and his lolloutrs were called Parnelhtes 
(par' nel its, u pi ) 

parochial (pa ro' ki al), ad^ Kclatmg 
toapansh, petty iiaitow fh comunmal^ 
paroissial^ bornt, uic^quiu ) 

In every pansh local Church «ilfairs are 
discussed by the Parot hial Cduirch Counc il I n 
close proximity to many ]>arish chuiclics will 
bo found a parochial Iiall, where loCiil meetings, 
conceits, etc, aic heUl Sctiilar business 
oi a purely parochial charactir is conducted 
by an eloctecl Parish Council 

In a dcpreci.iiory w.iy thi woid is used of 
^anyone who, on a t|uestion alfiiting \vi<le 
issues, takes a pefly, naiiow, 
or selfish MOW, consi(l(‘iing only 
his own imnudiali inteiests 
Sometimes wlum llurc is ,1 
projccf mooti^d wlm h affects 
several loinrniimties — such as 
a new so\v<u s<»iving mou than 
one distiici -tlie loi al bodus 
will bicker and mangle looking 
too parochially (pti 16' ki al li 
adv ) at Ihe inattei 

Lo tieat aftaiis in siicii a 
nairow or jMioclual way is to 
parochializc (|)*i ro' ki cd Iz, ut) 
them, Jitiiallv tin wtud means 
to ticat, lo (Usd \Mf h as ,i pai ish 
Narrowness ol outlook — the 
opposite of bro.id-mmdedness, 
may be dcsciibed as parochialism 
(pa rp' ki til i/m, // ) or parochi- 
ality '(pa n"> ki Til' i ti. n ) The 



PaniMfiw.— Monat P«mawa«, in Pliodbi, Greec e, repated in enosent 
timec lo be the r«Mrt of the Miue*. 
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PARODY 


PAROXYSM 


latter word also means the state of a 
person who is absorbed m parochialities, or 
parish aJffairs 

O F , from L L pavdchidlis See parish 

parody (pSx' o di), w An imitation of 
literary work, ndicuhng its manner . a 
burlesque , a feeble imitation , a travesty 
V t To burlesque , to make into a parody 
(F parodie, burlesque, charge parodier. 


Punning — that is, the paronomasial (par 
o no ma zi al , p&r o no ma ' si al, adj ) or 
paronomastic o no tik, rdj ) play 

S? ^ ch iiactciistic oi many 

Elizabethan comedies 'Ilie words parono- 
mastical (p^r o no mas' tik al, adj ) and 
paroriomasian (pS.i o no mS, zi an, p5.r o 
no ma' si an, adf ) cvpiess the same meaning 
but arc seldom used 


cnarger ) 

Parody as a particular kind 
of composition has existed 
since ancient times , the 
tragic poetry o£ ancient 
Greece particularly provoked 
the parodist (p 5 x' o dist, ) 
Cervantes (i 547-1 6 x 0 ) paro- 
died the grand style of 
mediaeval romance in “ Don 

e uixolc *’ In modern times 
S Calverlcy achie\ed dis- 
tinction as a parodist in 
** Verses and Translations 
(1862) 

When wc see a poor copy 
of a well-known picture wo 
call it a paiody, and a ]>oor 
rendenng of a song is des- 
cribed at> a mere 1ra\csly or 
parody of the original On 
the stage we oileii see one 
actor parody another, and in 
Christmas pantomimes popu- 
lar songs are parodied 

Gr pared i a, pa nidi, fiom 




ddi song 
travostv 


S\N Caiualuie, copy, inutaiioii, 


A’ 

ifjl 

Parody — Cervantes, wKo parodied 
the ronaances of chivalry 


para beside 


L and Gr , irom Gr para 
alongside, onomazein to name 
{pnoma name) 

paronym (par' o mm), « 
A word derived from another, 
or from the same root as 
another , a word resembling 
another m sound, but difier- 
mg in origin, spelling, and 
meaning (F paronyme ) 
The woids fnend, friendly, 
and friendship axe paronyms, 
in the first and usual sense 
Examples of paronymous (pa 
ron' 1 mus, adj ) words of the 
second sort are ** air " and 
" heir," alike in sound, but 
very difierent in meaning 
Paronymy (pa ron' 1 mi, n ) 
IS the name given to the form- 
ation of a word from one in 
another language with but 
little change An example 
IS the Latin word dens, tooth, 
which in French has become changed into 
dent 

Gr para beside, onyma [onoma) name 



parole (pa rol'), n A piomise , a word 
of honour , a military password v t To 
place or release (a poison) on jiarolo (F 
parole , reldcher szo parole ) 

An oliiccr takem ])ris<>mr of wai may bo 
allowed certain Iilx'rlios and pn\il<*gcs if he 
gives his p«irole tli*it he will not ,iltempt to 
esca])c , ho may lie ]).ir<»led 01 allowed to 
leave his pl,ic< of tapiiMty on paiolc it he 
gives his woid to ictiiiii by ti ceitaiii time 
'I hes( pli dg<‘s depend on the word ot 
honour ot tlu piisoiui, amt an olluor who 
broke his paroU would lose lus right to be 
regarded as a geiilUinan So the word is 
often used for «i like piomise or pledge 
I^arole also signilic*s a milil.n> passw'oid used 
by the otliciis ot tlu guard as distinct liom 
the countersign, wlm h is a gem nil p.issword 
h , tioin L I parabola t illc, talc a doublet 
of panihft par ible palavci 

paronomasia (par o no ma' ri a , 
plir o no ml' si a), ti A play upon ivords , 
a pun (h ptotiumunse, cttlemboiir ) 

1 he list ot the same w<ml m different 
senses or ot words ot similar sounil in 
connexion, is n wt‘lI-worn ht(T*iiy dt\ice 
We find several exampU's ot ]>ai onom.isia m 
Shak< spe<»re’s plays h'oi instance, in Julius 
Cusar " (i, 2), ( assnis sa^-s to Hnitus — 
Now It is Jvhuiu iiidiul and n»om enough. 
When there is in it but one only man 


paroquet (par' o ket) This is an old form 
of pai akcct See parakeet 

parotid (pa rot' id), adj Situated near 
the ear n A gland thus situated (F 
paiofidc ) 

I here is a parotid gland [n ) — ^the largest 
oi the salivary glands — situated in each 
check near the joint oi the jaws, connected 
with a duct, lor the flow oC the saliva, called 
the parotoid duct {n ) Inflammation of this 
ghiiul is <i characteristic of mumps, an 
inii^ctious disease known to scientists as 
parotitis (pel TO tv iis, n ) 

Cwr parOHi> (acc -dtid-a) Irom beside and 
oa^ (.ICC ot-a) car 

paroxysm (p 3 ,r' oks izm), n An increase 
in sc \ only of some disease , the point m its 
course at which this happens , any sudden 
and violent attack or seizure , a sudden 
outburst of emotion (F paroxysms, ense, 

attics ) 

We sometimes speak ol a paroxysm of 
toothache, when the pain, luthcrto perhaps 
<i dull aching, becomes more acute When a 
jiarticle of lood passes into the wmdpipc 
a paroxysm or fit of coughing ensues, by 
which the subblancc is removed 

I he word is often used in a figurative way , 
thus the antics of a comedian may be said to 
convulse his audience with paroxysms of 
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PAROXYTONE 


PAKROT 


laughter \ti outburst of rage or gnet may 
also be paroacysmal (p^r oks iz' tual, ady ), or 
paroxysmic (pS-r oks iz' mik adj ^ in its 
seventy or suddenness 

Some diseases run their course paroxysm* 
ally (^r ok siz' mal h, adv ), the symptoms 
recurring in more or less periodic parox 3 rsnis 

F paroxysfTie Gr paYOxysmos, from poYCt 
along axynetn sharpen {oxys keen^ Syn 
A- ttack, fit seizure 

parosytone {pa roks' i tOn), adj In 
Greek grammar, applied to a word which has 
an acute accent on the last syllable but one 
n A word having such an accent (F 
paroxyton ) 

Paroxytone or paroi^onic (pA roks i 
ton' ik, adj ) words are very common in 
Greek They are called paroxytones 

Gr paroxytonos from para by along oxys 
acute, tonos tone 

parpen (par' pen), n A bonding-stone , 
a stone which passes nght through a wall 
(F parpattzg ) 

O F parpasng, perhaps trom L. par through 
and pansier e dnve m, fix 



Parqaat — ^Faraoet floQrias The peltem baaed 
on a mediaeral Italian deaisn 


parq[aet (par ket' , par' « A 

floormg of inlaid wood blocks v t To decorate 
or cover a floor with parquetry (F parquet 
parqtteier ) 

In a flooring of parquet or parquetry {par' 
ke tn, n ) wood blocks are arranged in 
geometncal patterns, use being made of 
chflerent grams and colours to give a pleas- 
ingly vaned effect In the USA that part 
of a theatre which we call the stalls, or the 
area compnsmg the stalls and pit is called 
the parquet 

F dim of pare =* park See park 
pan? (par), n A young salmon Another 
speUing IS par (par) (F saw7^oneau ) 

A young salmon in its first year, not yet 
ready to descend the nver to the sea, is cailed 
a parr In Scotland this gradual descent 
occurs somewhat later, or towards the end 
of the salmon's second year At the pan- 
stage {n ) the salmon has dark cross-bars 
and spots, called parr-marks {» pi ) The 
name parr is also used of the young of cod 
and a number of other fish when at about the 
same age or stage of growth as the salmon 
parr 

Apparently Sc. , origin obscure 


parrakeet (pAr' a ket) ihis is another 
spelling of parakeet See parakeet 

parramatta (par a mat' a) This is 
another spelling of paramatta See paramatta 
parrel (par' el;, 

A chimney - piece , 
ornaments of a 
chimney - piece , a 
sliding rope, hoop, or 
chain holding the end 
ot a boom or gaff to 
mast Another spell 
mg IS parral (par’ al) 

(F chemtnde, cham 
branle de cheminie 
racage ) 

On small boats the 
panel IS often nothing 
more than rope, but 
usually it has balls 
ot hard wood rove on a length of stout twme 
to allow it to slide easily up or down the mast. 

A vanant of obsolete parel, M E aparatl 
apparel, preparation from O F parail ship’s 
tackle See appaiel 

parricide (pfir' i bid), n One who 
murders his father or mother the act of 
such murder (F parricide ) 

Although pamcido is used literally ot the 
murder ol a lather, it is extended to cover 
such an act against either pa rent An act of 
betrayal or treason to one's iatherUnid is also 
sometimes figuratively described .is parricidal 
(p&r 1 Sid' at, adj ), and its perpetrator re- 
garded as a pamcide 

L patriclda fiom pattt (gen patr-is) lather 
and ~rlda slaver 

parrot (prir' ot), n One ol a family of 
chmbuig, Iniit-cating birds with hooked 
beaks and usually gay pUiin.igc . one who 
mechanically repeats words and phiascs , 
an incessant talker vt To repeat by 
rote, or mechanically jb peyioqiut) 
Parrots, which arc 
natives of the warmer 
regions of the oartli, 
are remarkable loi 
their brilliant pin 
mage, and tht 
faculty possessed bj 
some species of being 
able to mutate tht^ 
human voice Othei 
distinctive features 
are the hooked beak, 
with the naked cere, 
or wax-like skin at it^ 
base, and the toes, 
adapted for chnging and climbing Strictly 
speaking, parrots are Old Woild birds, 
belonmng^to the genus Psittacus, this being 
one of the genera comprised m the family 
Psittacidae This family also includes many 
other birds popularly called parrots, such 
as the cockatoos, macaws, love-birds, lones 
and parakeets 




Parrel — A parrel at the 
end of a saff 
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parry 


PARSLEY 


The AfncaJi grey T^B.Trot{Psittacns erythacus) 
IS commonly kept as a cage-bird, and is 
generally an apt mimic, repeating words and 
even whole sentences, and imitating the 
cry of any bird or animal it hears Hence 
we speak of a person who unintclligently 
repeats another's words and actions as a 
parrot, or parroler (p 3 ,r' ot er, n ), and 
mimicry of this sort is called parrotry (pSLr' 
ot n, « ) 



Parrot fish — The parrot-fish has teeth united to 
forna a beak like process 

The name oL parrot- fish {u ) or parrot- 
wrasse (;/ ) is applied to sev<*ial genera ol the 
wiassc tanuly which ha\t a hiillnint < olounng 
find the Icclh united to lorni a hL.ik-like 
jiroccss 

EtMiu)log\ doubt lul 

parry (p**!! ' i)f <' / To waul otl or turn 
aside, to e\adc n 'I lu‘ ail ol \\ luling oil 
(F panrt diiouritct , esqunu r t paiadt ) 

The Jentei tries to paiiv his *issaihin(’s 
thrusts and liingis, wliu Ii In (ounlcis by the 
use ol ceitain rteogm/ed ])«iin<s 4V skiltul 
debater who till ns 01 Wtiulsoll his opponent’s 
arguments is s^ud to pany thini lo pariy 
a question is to <*vade 01 i huh iL 

b paiir pu p.Lu , waul oil, lioni 1 panlfo 
make rc.uly S^ n a \\ei t, tliith , gii lul, tuiii 
parse (pai/ , Tiais), n t To <Ustiibe a 
word giamniatu aliv , tosi paiate th«' woids of 
a sontente, so as to show thtir guimmatieal 
relationship with t 4 i<h othei /> / lo be in 
confoinuty wUIi the lules ol giaininai (h 
aunlv^(y ) 

We use pa I St usiuillv ol woids, .nuilvse of 
scntenies L\iising an<l 4in.d\sis .lu siniph 
tx plained on pag<*s 1 \ and K i, an<l on ss.ix 
lo liv it IS in«Hle t k.n how unpmbinl it ib to 
know how to paisi wools anil analyse* 
stntiiuts Indeed, without this knowledge 
we c«innot in.ikt <jui me.ming char, .ind 
shouhl Ih wilting sentiiu<*> wlmh would not 
analyst at all, and so would jiiolnddy be 
unnuaning .is will .is ungiainni.itu.il 
IVih.ips iiont 1 put put h)t spi*M Id 

Parsee (]i.ir sr’), ;/ \ disieml.int ot 

the Finsians who llt<l to India in tlit t ightli 
centiuv Iroin till \r.ibs Anotlu r spt lling is 
Parsi (i>.n sf") (rw'fjfv’) 

The P.irstts t.ike th(*ir n.init lioin I’ais, 
tlu n.itive n.ime ot Pi rsia Wlitii, in 
the stvtnth tentin\, tin Moluimmetlans 
invadid the eounlr\, inaii'V Pais<i*s were 


forced to adopt Islam, but the remne-nt 
fled to India, where ?t Eombay mid el«ie- 
where their descendants still remain, form- 
ing a community ot intelligent peicei j 1 and 
prosperous cltl-^^.ns 
The T^arsceb ha\ e 
preserved their old- 
timc faith, Zoroast- 
rianism, or Parseeism 
(parsC'izm, ;z ), with 
its hereditary priest- 
hood, and the prac- 
tice of venerating as 
an emblem of punty 
and goodness, the 
sacred fire The 
bodies of the dead 
arc exposed in high 
tow ers ot silence ' 

Some Parsces still 
remain m Persia, 
where, however, they 
occupy an insignifi- 
cant position, and 
arc few in number 
Peis Pm si Persian 

Parseval (par' sc 
val), n A German 
type ol non-ngid military airship, mvented by 
IMaioi von Parseval, used early in the World 
W.ir, and later abandoned m favour of the 
iigid type constructed by Count Zeppehn 
parsimomous (par si mo' ni us), adj 
Sparing in the use of money , niggardly , 
tlose-hstccl , pciimious (P parcimonieti%, 
lathe, chiclie ) 

People with small or insufficient incomes 
must be parsimonious from necessity, since 
il they dul not lay out their money frugally, 
or parsimoniously (par si mo' ni us li, adu ), 
they could not manage to exist For the 
parsimony (par' si mo m, 11 ) of others better 
iiidowid with this world’s goods there is not 
1 h« s.imo excuse, and such parsimoniousness 
(]).ir SI mo' m us ncs, n ) often proceeds from 
,1 nusei ly greed, or love ot money 

Ihoni L parcihiiima, pari>tmdma thrift, from 
payiitc (p p parii(Hi> and par&tis) to spaic, let 
aloiu* Syn Fiugcil, moan, miserly, stingy 
An I Jtxtravagant prodigal, ■vvastetul 

parsley (pars' li), n An aromatic plant 
{Petyo*>chmini \ativum) cultivated for gar- 
nishing and ilavouring (F pcrsil ) 

Parsk*y, whu.h belongs to the order 
\ mbellileiae, is grown lor the sake of its 
turly, aiom.itic leaves, which are used for 
seasoning, and to gaiiush v.iiious dishes It 
IS ly e.isily eultivatcd, annu.il sowing being 
.ill that IS needed to keep up a t ouslcint supply 
\ wiUl pkint called fool’s parsley (n ) — 
*lcUiitsa (vnapium — is a common garden 
w'<*e<l, bearing minute white flowers on stems 
about two leet in height It is Intier and 
]>oisonous, and has an unplc^isant odour 
M li pryoil, O F perisil, irom LL petrosa Hum 
(ep pititrsilie), t.r pctyosclmou, Irom peiros 
lock and ieliHon parsley 
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PARSNIP 


PART 


pai^snip (par^ snip), ii A biennid.! herba- 
ceous plant [Pastinaca sattva or Peucedaman 
saHvttm) cultivated for its edible root 
(F panats ) , , 

The parsnip belongs to the order Umbelli- 
lerae There are four cultivated varieties, all 
with pinnate leaves, yellow flowers, and the 
fleshy tap-root for which the plant is grown 
This root is eaten as a vegetable — frost im- 
proves it — and forms excellent fattening 
fodder for sheep and cattle owing to the 
amount of sugar* it contains Hence its use 
for making a land of wine 

M E pasnep, O F pastenaque, L pastindca 
from pasttnum gat den fork 

pai*son (par' son) , n The rector of a parish * 
any person in holy orders holding a benefice . 
a clergyman or minister (F curi, pasteuY ) 
The name parson is popularly used to 
designate any clergyman, but belongs strictly 
to a rector It is also apphed to any person 
m holy orders, licensed to preach, who has 
been properly presented and mducted into 
his hving or benefice His dwelling-house 
with the land belonging thereto is called 
the parsonage (par' son aj, n), a word which 
also means the benefice he holds 

The word parson, in addition to its more 
customary uses mentioned above, is some- 
times apphed to a clergyman in a depreciatory 
or contemptuous sense Parsonic (par son' 
ik, ad;} ) or parsomsh 
(par' sod xsh, adj ) 
means having the 
characteristics of a 
parson 

The rump of a fowl 
IS popularly called the 
parson’s nose f« \ The 
parson - bird ) is a 
native of New Zea- 
land, so called from 
its dark plumage and 
the two wmte tufts at 
its throat, considered to 
bear some resemblance 
to a clergyman's bands 
M E and O F persone 
from L persSna, a per- 
son, notability, parson 
part (part), n A 
portion or piece of a 
whole , a portion 
separate or regarded 
as separate from the 
remainder , an organ , 
a certain quantity or 
amount , a section of 
a book or periodical , 
a share, interest, 
party , the character or r61e played by an 
actor , a paper containmg the words spoken 
m such part , one of several melodies which 
together form a harmony , region , district , 
a portion of a musical wonr allotted to 
a particular voice or instrument , ipl ) 

S ualities , talents vt To divide into 
lares or portions , to separate , to sever , to 



Part.* 


The Wandering 
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separate (from) u i To become separated 
or parted , to separate (from) , to give wajr 
or break (of a cable) , to take leave , to bia 
farewell (F potation, pait, hvratson, tSle, 
partte, talent, regzoti, end^oit, partager, 
siparer , se sipai er, se casser, rompre ) 

This word is used in many different ways 
We speak ol the parts of a bicycle, motor-cai 
or wucloss set, and the parts, members, or 
organs of the body We say that this part ot 
the garden is prcterable to that because it is 
shad}^ or that roses flourish in these parts, or 
this region A quarter and an eighth ol an 
inch are proportional parts, and an inch is 
the twelfth part of a foot Pubhcations 
issued serially may appear in weekly oi 
fortnightly sections or parts, and many people 
take a part or share in producing such works 
An actor loams the words which form his 
part by rote so that he may be able to play 
his part or r61e in the play A person who 
IS deceitful is said to play a part Oft-times 
he IS only believed in pait A man parts his 
property when he di\i<les it into shaies, and 
he parts from }iis companions when he says 
farewell or takes lea\ e o! them A inisiindci- 
standing may part or soptiiate acqiiaint.inccs, 
so that they pari oi separate in sonow or in 
anger lo pait with a irie'iul is to leave him, 
and in another semse to give him up as a 
inend We part \\ iMi acorn when wc spend 
it Ol giso it away A 
(lamp gaimcnt paits 
with, yields up, or loses, 
its moist in c 111 th( lorm 
ot \*ipour when placeil 
bedoit a fiii', or m a 
waim room to (li\ 

A sailoi sa\s a rope 
OI i d»Ii parts w^hen it 
bmiks \ (.li vtr man 
IS sometinus tailed 
one oi inan\ parts 
I li( northern ])arls ot 
a (oiintiy mt^an the 
noi 1 hern tlisti let 1 lar- 
monv must consist of 
notes in eombiuatioii, 
as III part-song (w ), 
w hi( h IS one sung by 
at least three loites 
toiining a suec < ssion ot 
Ihirmontes V niasieal 
work wutten ior an 
oirlu'stra cont.nns sep- 
amte paits ior the 
ni.mv clittcrent instru- 
ments conqiosing the 
band Madiig«ils and 
other early musical works weio not always 
published or copied out witli the piiits tor 
the diftorent singets aiianged one under 
the other, as m modern part-music {v ), that 
IS, music especially lor vou es, m two or more 
parts Instead the parts for each voice were 
often issued in separate books, called part- 
books (w pi ) Sometimes in the case of a 


partake 


PARTHENON 


lour-part work, the music lor two ol the 
\oices was written tmside down, on adjacent 
pages, above that for the other voices, so 
that it the first two singers taced them across 
a table, all four could sing trom the same 
book 

Tn music, the writing of interesting and 
melodious parts for difterent voices or mstru 
ments heard in combination, is termed part- 
writing {ft ), when the style is a fusion ot 
harmony and counterpoint Modern part 
writing became prominent in the works of 
Bach and Handel 

We take part in a game when we share m it, 
and we take the part of a fnend when we 
support him in a quarrel We part him from 
his opponent if we separate the pair, an action 
which the antagonists may take m good 
part, or in ill part, according as they receive 
our intervention with pleasure or the reverse 


A part ot speech {n ) is one ol the eight 
classes into which woids arc divided (see 
pp xxiK-liv) An uii<Iorst*inding ol theso 
IS jiart and parcel, or *i necessary part, ol a 
piopei knowledge ol tlie J'nglish language 
For the. most pail means in the main , an 
action on tln^ part ol soiiu' jieison mcMns one 
done by oi proceeding hom him \ part- 
owner (« ) IS om who sliaies propel ly with 
otheis and owns it only ptiitlv or in part 
himsell 

A -S , ii(an 1 />(/rs (auc -Aw) s-^n h I’lag 
monl nioisil, paituk, poition, role v Dis 
jKist, lisue, Mpuat<., shaie, sunder Am 
M whoU lom, imitt 

partake fjiai tak'). ^ have a 

part ot in common with others, to share 
VI I o lak< <i pait or sliaie, to have a share 
or portion , to h4i\e cjindities or featiiies 
in common (wnth) (I* f>ttytai*cr, prendre 
pajt It, part Hi per a , participer, pmtagef, 
svntit, tetui dc ) 

llu liansiti\e list ot this \erb has almost 
Jis*ip]>cMie<I, anti th<‘ word itself often 
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has an old-fashioned cing To partake 
oi a meal does no< necessarily mean to eat 
it in company v* ith Ochers out we cannot 
partake in a festivitv or a. piece ot good 
fortune by ourselves If we say that a 
person's manner partook oi msolence, we 
imply that his manner closelv lesembled 
insolence 

Anyone who part^ikcs is a pat taker 
(par tak' er, » ) This word is rarely used 
either m conversation or writing 

Part and take, apparently a back-ionnation 
trom partaker {part and taker) , possibly in- 
fluenced by portage share Syn Participate, 
share 

parterre (par tar'), n A level piece of 
ground occupied by an ornamental arrange- 
ment of flower-beds, separated by grass 
plots and paths , a level piece of ground on 
which a house stands , that part of the 
ground -floor of a theatre behind 
the orchestra , in America, that 
part ot a theatre under the gal- 
leries (B parterre^ parquet ) 

F e= on the ground 
Partlienon (par' the non), n 
The temple of the goddess 
Athena on the Acropolis at 
Athens (F ParthSnon ) 

The Parthenon was the most 
complete of all Greek temples 
Purely Done m style, it was 
begun m the year 447 b c 
dunng the administration of 
Pencles It stood on the Acrop- 
ohs, the steep rock overlooking 
Athens, and remained practically 
mtact until the year 1687, when, 
during the Venetian bombard- 
ment, It suffered very severe 
damage through the explosion of 
a powder-magazine In early 
Chnstian times it was turned 
into a church In 1456, when the 
iurks became masters of Athens, they used 
it as a mosque 

The temple was built entirely ot marble 
Irom native Attic quarries, and contained 
two rooms, between which there was no 
communication The eastern room was 
the temple proper and contained the colossal 
chryselephantine statue of Athena by 
Plncdias The western room was much 
smaller and could only be entered by a door 
at the west side This chamber, which was 
designed for the habitation of the invisible 
priestess who attended the goddess, was the 
ical Parthenon and later gave its name to 
the temple 

Columns surrounded the entire building 
At each end was a portico eight columns 
wide and two deep The roof was made 
entirely of marble tiles Like most Greek 
temples, the Parthenon was decorated 
with sculpture. Nearly all the statues were 
embellished with jewellery and with gold 
and bronze accessories, such as spears and 
harness 



Part — The sons of Edward IV beinff parted from their mother by 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester in 1483 
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The tneze that ran round the wall, 
the colonnade, was designed and probably 
earned out by Pheidias It depicts those 
episodes in the hfe o± the goddess that 
associated her with Athens 

Much of the statuary and large po^ons ot 
the fneze were brought to England by Lord 
Elgin (1766-1841), and are noiv in the British 
Museum A reproduction of the ftieze of 
the eastern room decorates the outside 01 the 
Athenaeum Club m Pall Mall The western 
part of this fneze still remams in its place 
m the ruined temple 

Fiom Athene or Athena parthenos (Athena the 
maiden) to whom it was dedicated 



Fartlienoii -—Th* ramaias of tine Parthenon, the temple of 
soddew Athena, on tho Acropolw at Athens. 

Partbdan (par' thi an), adj Of or 
relatmg to Parthia, an ancient kingdom 
correspondmg to the modem Persian pro- 
vince of Khorassan n A native of that 
country (F parthtquB, Parthe ) 

The Parthians were a race of mounted 
bowmen Originally a wandering tnbe, 
they settled on the borders of the Median 
Empire about 250 b c Here th^ formed 
a kingdom under a chieftain named Arsaces, 
whose successors conquered and held a great 

S art ot Persia tnll a d 226, when the king 
om was annexed to the new kingdom oi 
Persia, then founded by Artaxerxes 

A tnck practised by the Parthians in 
battle was to pretend to retreat, and then, 
when the enemy followed, to shoot then 
arrows backwards as fiercely as it they were 
makmg an attack To-day, when we speak 
of a Parthian arrow (n ), a Parthian glance 
(71 h a Parthian ^aft (n ), or a Parthian shot 
(n ) we mean a look or a remark deliveied 
with tellmg effect at the end of a 
conversation or argument 

partial (pax' shal), adj Relating to a 
part only , limited to a part , unduly 
biased in favour of one party or side in a 
cause or controversy , prejudiced , favour- 
ablv disposed n In music, a partial 
tone, or harmonic (F partiel, incompht, 
partied t ay ant unfaihle pour ) 


Sometimes one wing of an advancing 
army is able to make progress wlule the other 
IS driven back Such a result can be called 
cither a partial victory or a partial defeat 
It IS often difficult to form a fair opinion 
on a question because our own mterebts 
make us partial or prejudiced If a person 
says he is partial to something, he is express- 
ing his liking toi it in a colloauxal way 

Anytlung done partially (par^ shal h. adv ) 
is done incompletely If the burning of a 
house IS checked by the fire brigade, the house 
IS only partially destioyed A story that 
contains some truth and some error -s only 
partially true 

Partiality (par shi al' 1 ti, « ) 
IS the quality of being partial in 
any sense, especially bias, pre- 
judice, or preference lo have 
a paitiality for a person is to 
favour him or his inteicsts lo 
have a partiality for a certain 
food IS to have a pretorence 
for it 

From O 1' pan lal, L L partialis 
from L pais (acc part cm) pait, and 
-ahs Syn adj Bjased. mepm 
plctc, limited, prciudictd uniair 
Ant adj Complete, nnpiirtial, 
unbiased, imlimilotl, iinpieju«liced 

participate (p.ii lis' 1 pat), 

V t 'lo take a share or pait in , 
lo enjoy in common with others 

VI To fake pait, to share, 
lo partake oi tlie iiiiliirt. or 
(luahtics (ol) (1^ pariager, par- 
t*cipey a premhe pti}t a par- 

ticiper, pai lager ) 

\Vc mii\ hncl this veil) used li*»nsitively 
m old books In ordinary writing and con- 
vet sation to-day we only use it luliaiisitiv ely 
We cm participate in a cjiuinel or m an 
entertainment , we may also jiaiticipati in a 
tiicncl’s gooil lortune A bat stuns lo 
participate in or share the chaiat lenstics i>l 
both n bird and mouse, .d though in uality 
rit IS not lelated to eith(‘r ol these animals 

An>one who jiaiticipah^s is a participant 
(par tis' i pant, n ) or participator ijJtir 
tis' I pd lor, ) Participation (p.ii tis 1 jia' 
shun, « ) IS asscx:i<ition or sinning with otheis 
in some action or aifaii Sonu <.inplo>(is 
allow their woikpeople a jiai tu ipation in 
the profits ot the businc‘ss A jirolit-shanng 
business may bo called a participatory 
(par tis' 1 pa to n, ad) ) toncern Anv thing 
that uin 1)0 parlicipafctl m is participable 
(par tis' 1 pabl, ad) ) Anyone 01 anytime'' 
capable ol pailitipaiion is participative 
(par tis' i pa iiv, ad) ) Neiilnn jiarlitipalile 
nor participative is <i woid in onhiniry 
use 

L participdtiis, pp of purttctptlK, iiom peas 
^cc part-em) part, an«l capirc tt> iaki‘ Svn 
F artakc, shaxc 

participle (par' ti sipl), n A word that 
partakes of the qualities of a vxtIj <ind «in 
adjective, a verbal adjective (F participe) 
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There are two participles m Enghsh, the We may find a book duU until a particular 
present participle, ending m -mg, and the sentence appeals to our imagmation A 
past or perfect partciple which ends in person who is ver5^ oarticular or about 

ed, -d, -t, -en, -ii(e) or is unmflected his clothes, sees tha^ the'^j- are ncht m even' 

Participles are used m three way^ Thev particular 
may be used simply as adjectives, as in the A telegram, m .vnicb as lev- words as 
example, “The tired boy “ They may possible are used, is oiten followed by a 
act as the eqmvalent ol a relative pronoun letter containing Tull particulars When 
and a finite verb, as in the example, “ The appljnng tor a post by letter, we should 
puppy, tired of his play, fell asleep “ They give particulars of our education and 
may also be used with an auxiliary verb previous experience 

to form a perfect or contmuous tense as At an early stage of their history, that 
in the example, '* He was tired “ 

A sentence or phrase that con 
fcains a participle is participiaJ 
(par ti sip" 1 al, ad'f ) and the 
word serving as a participle is 
said to be used participially (par 
ti sip" 1 al li, adv ) 

L partinpium, so called because 
partly V partly adj 5 ^^ paiticipate 
paxticle (par' tikl), n A 
minute quantity or amount ot 
somethmg materia,! , a very 
small or the smallest amount 
of something immaterial , .i part ^ wmH 
of speech not varied by mile vion . \ 
a prefix or sullix having <i 
definite meaning (F parlicnle ) 

Du it IS made up ol tmy par 
tides ol caith and sand Some 

people seem so stupid that we 

say they have not a Jiniticle Oi P«rUcul«r — An mmction on & us traimns-^p Naval officer* 
sense In grainillcir the par- particular, and thia officer i« poinbns to a defect in 

tides ai c woi ds, like pi epositions, * 

conjunctions, and inUin-eiions, which cannot body oL English Nonconformists known as 
be conjugated oi dtclinocl, and also such the Baptists, divided mto two parties, one 
prefixes and suilixes ,is uii-, -ess, and -ward of which, the Particular Baptists (npl) 
which never change then meaning adopted Calvin's teaching that only particular 

Scientists may spe«ik ol any substance pci sons are chosen lor salvation This 

that exists in minute p.irtides ns particulate teaching is one kind ol parhculansm (par tik" 

(par tik' u bit, culf ) u lar i7m, n ) Exclusive devotion to a 

L parfi I Ilia <\in\ of pin^ (acc part~im) part particular nation, parly, or sect is also called 
bVN Atom, jot, sciap, sliu^l particularism 

parti-colourod (pai' ti kCil erd), adj In politics, particularism is the principle 

Partly ol one coloui and jiartly oi «inothcr , lliat c.ich state oi nationahty in an empire or 
variegated , <U\t‘isiiied Another spelling is • conlederation shall have its own government 
party-coloured (par" ti kill cr<l) (F mi-parti, and to diicct its own policy 
h%~coloYt\ biparn ) Anyone who advocates or believes m 

A stiipc<l Ol plaid diess is j>«irti-colouied, p«irticulansm in any mcaiimg of the word 

so IS a picbaltl hoise "I he leaves and is a particulanst (par tik" u lar ist, n) 

lloweis ol a number ol plants are parti- Alxnit the middle oi the nineteenth century, 

coloured oi v.n legated In a iigurativc when Prussia was threatening to dominate 

sense lilt‘ in.iv l)t‘ s.iul to bt* p«irti-t olourecl, the smaller German states, a body of 

madcup of woik and i>la>, pleasuieaiid p«un t»erman statesmen, unfriendly to Prussia, 

iuom /»«/'/!* I -si .iiul Sy^t bapplcd, were known as particiilarists Their 

mai bled, molt lo<l, pud, ski \\l).i Id particularistic (par tik u lar is' tik, adj) 

particular (pai tik" fi lai), ad) Of or policy lailed, and, in 1871, Prussia became 

relating to «i singli* {)eis<)n ox thing , not the he«id ot a united Germany 

gcncial ox iini\ <*isal , individual , note- Out ot a number of things such as pictures, 
woithy , lastidious // A dttiUl , an or other works ot art, wc are ceitam to like 

item, (/)/) a (let. nil il account (V particidicr, one or two in particular or particularly 

pCYsnucIy spuial, dt)*ne d* attention, diffioile , (par tik" u lar li, adv ), that is, we like them 

dUail, yiUit dvtaillt ) moie than the others Wc consider a question 

A m, Ill's ji.iiticular ojunions aie those held particularly, if we consider it m great detail 
by him pt‘isonaUy Some words have a lor any particular purpose 
partxcukir meaning when used by scientists A matter is desenhed with great par- 
quitc distinct fiom their general moaning ticulanty (par tik u lar" 1 ti, « ) if very exact 
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details of it axe given Paxticulanty also 
means carefulness or fastidiousness 

We may particularize (par tik' ii lai lz,vt) 
what we want by either pointing it out or 
describing it To particularize (u * ) is to go 
into minute details or to give particulars 
Both the process and the result of doing 
this axe called particularization (par tik u 
lax i za' shun, n ) 

The quality of being particular in any 
sense of the word is particulamess (pai 
tik' u lax nes, n ) Usually particulamess 
means carefulness or fastidiousness 

L part%ciil&r%s, adj trom parUcula See 
particle Syn adj Careful, distinctive, exact, 
individual, precise w Detail, item point 
Ant ad; Careless, general mexact 

parting (part' ing)i Foiming a 

division or separation between two things , 
departing , given or done at departure 
n The action of dividing or separating, 
the state of bemg separated or divided , 
the act of leaving or departure from others , 
a dividing-lme (F ds separation, de depart, 
d*ad%eu , separation, division depart, adieu, 
hgne de demarcation, rare ) 



Parllitff Trojaa hero of Gr««k leimid, 

putliic from Ills wife end belv aon. 


A hedge or fence separating two estates 
IS the paxtmg Ime between them We may 
give a parting guest a partmg mstniction 
with regard to the time of his tram We 
may be able to walk a certain distance with 
a friend whose destination is diSerent hcom 
our own, but some time we come to a partmg 
of our ways 


Partings between friends cannot be 
avoided, but m Shakespeare^s Borneo and 
Tuhet (u, 2) Juhet says — 

Parting is such sweet sorrow. 

That I shall say good -night tiD it be 
morrow 

From E part and -ing bYN n Cleavage, 
depaiture, nft rupture, severance Ani » 
Attachment connexion lunction meeting 
union 

partisan [ij (par ti zin' , par^ ti zan), 
M A supporter of a person, party, or cause , 
one strongly or fanatically attached to a 
person, party, or cause adj Relating to 
or having the qualities of a partisan ( F 
partisan, adherent , de partisan ) 

When James II was driven trom the 
thione in 1688, he left behmd a number of 
partisans or adherents who hoped to 
bring about his restoration Some of the 
supporters of the Stuart cause were so 
intensely partisan that they followed James 
into exile Their partisanship (par' ti zan 
ship, « ), a strong attachment to the deposed 
king, made it impossible for them to live in 
England under his successor 

F, from Jtal partigiano, assumed LL.^ar- 
tUidnus from I partU-us p p of partlre to 
divide Syn n Vdherent, backer, devotee, 
supporter, zealot Ant n Advcrsaiv antago- 
nist, enemy, opponent 

partisan [2] (par' ii ran), n A long- 
baited infantry weapon with a trowel-shaped 
blade having short cutting projections 
at the base on each side (F pctfin^etne ) 

In the sixteenth and sc\entecnth centunes, 
the partisan was carru^d by the Ctiptain and 
heutenants of infanlr\ the sergeants and 
certain ol the ordinary troops bearing 
halberds When the partis,in t cased I0 be 
a fighting weapon it was u*t.uncd as part 
of the equipment of the royal gu.irds on 
ceremonial occasions 

Dciivation very puzzling , some denvo jL Irom 
F partisan ns il a jiartisan’s weapon , tlic 
ioxm pertu‘ii>ane, as if liom pi}tttt\ci to poilorate 
would make good sense but is late 

partition (par tisli' un), ii Jhc act 
of dividing or sopaiating into paits or 
portions, division or distiibution , some- 
thing that separates or divuies one pait 
of a space from another , one ot the parts 
or divisions into which a space is chvdcd , 
division of real piojxuty between joint 
owners vt lo divule into paits, to 
divide off, to divide an cstalo between 
joint owncis (F reparation, dii irinn,c/oison, 
portage , separer, partager ) 

In 1772, Frederick the (neat ol Prussia 
formed an alliance wnth the limpeiors of 
Austria and Russia in order lo bung about 
the partition ol Iceland Polish teintory 
was to be portioned between the thiec pow ers 
The interior walls of a house are the 

e artitions between the various rooms 
Fsually, when we speak of partitions m 
this sense we mean tmn walls of matchwood 
such as are found in bungalows A jewel- 
case or a pencil-case is usually dividecS into 
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partitions in order to prevent the contents 
rattling when it is earned The membrane 
that divides a seed-vessel into two or more 
cells »s called a partition by botanists 
In schools, class-rooms are often parti- 
tioned or separated off by sliding doors or 
panels These can be opened and the two 
rooms used as one it necessary Rooms 
only s parated in this way are said to be 
partitioned (par tish' und, ad'^ ) 

In grammar, a word denoting that only a 
part or division of a whole is being spoken 
of or considered is said to be a partitive 
(par' ti tiv, ») or a partitive {adj) word 
^Somc ” and “ any ” are words that are 
used partitively (par^ ti tiv li, adv ) in English 
Leaves that are cleft nearly to then 
base, as, tor example, the leaves ot the 
crane’s-biU, are said to be partite (par' tit, 
adj ) the wings of some insects aie also 
partite 

L pafUtio -dn-cm), Horn pa^tire to divide 
Syn h Allotment, appoitionmcnt diaphiagm 

partlv (part' h), adv In some part, 
measuie. oi dogice , not entirely to some 
exteat (F eu partie, e%7 q^ielqiut soHe ) 

Ihis word IS oltcn though not always, 
repeated m a sentence before each of the 
parts considererl Fot example, we may say 
that a sloiy is partly true and partly false, 
or wc can say that the story is only partly 
true The repetition serves to emph«isize 
the idea of contrast 
Inom 11 part and -/v 

partner (part' nci), n One who has a 
share or part m anything with anothci or 
others, an associate with anothei oi others 
in a business oi imdcrtaUing one who 
dances with another , one of two on the same 
side in a game , a hnsban<l or, more olicn, a 
wife {pi) a St long wooden liainework 
fitted in the deck ol a ship, roim<i a hole 
loi the mast, capsltin, etc v t To be the 
partnei oi , to join as a paitner (h 
assocu% paticnaitv, miui iamut* rtanibrai , 
a&socicr »/ 'pnudrv a ) 

III veiN cMriy times, aiiLKiit Sparta was 
ruled by two kings who were partnei s in 
the thione The paitiurs in a business 
sluire not only the exjHMises ot running the 
undei taking but also the piolits and losses 
In lawn-lenms, eiLhei ol a p.iir ot playeis 
playing tog<dher m douhles is called a 
partner 

It time jH.ople w«inl<*<l to play tenuis 
togethex, but lould not lind <i iouitli to join 
them,* one of them must pkiy against the 
other tw(» and so b< paitncrless (l>aif ' nei les 
ud^ ) 

An assocKitKin ot two oi moie poisons 
to cairy on *i business is a partnership (part' 
ner ship, ;? ) I lu*ii agits^nient to work 
together <in(i shart profits and losses is 
generally expiessod in a d<‘e<l i>f p.irtnersliip 
Apparently a (.orruj>tion oi para her See 
paiccner 'Iht F parienuthe is iioxw 


partridge (par tnj), u A game-bird 
OT the order Gallinae, especiallv the common 
gr^ partridge Peidtx ctnetea (F perdrix ) 
In these birds the head is small, the bill 
short, and the plumage full , winsrs dnd 
tail also are short, the last havnng usually 
sixteen leathers Many allied specie^ which 
are found m Europe, Asia and north Alnca 
are called partridge 



Partndee — A partndse standlnc by h«r nest Tbe 
ears* «re of a stone eolonr 


Two bpecieb are natives of Great Britain 
The common grey partridge is generally 
found in lowlands, and though not peculiar 
to cultivated country thnves there best 
It luns fast and feeds on gram, grass 
seeds, ajid insects It nests on the ground, 
laying from ten to fifteen eggs of a stone 
colour After the breeding season, partridges 
are found in coveys, or parties, but they 
generally separate and pair very early in the 
year 

The other British species, the red-legged 
paitndgc {Caccabis fufa), is not popular with 
bporlsinen, ns it has a habit ol running in 
liont oi the dogs instead of nsing It is a 
Ibindsomc bud, wif h sides striped with white, 
black, and red 

Ihe partridge-berry (» ) is a small, traihng 
e\cTgitH‘n herb, with white, fragrant flowers 
growing in pairs, followed by rod berries 
Its scientific name is Mttchella repens The 
handsome wood, called partridge wood (« ), 
because its markings suggest those of a 
partrulgo’s feathers, is obtained from a 
leguminous tree (Andtra tnermis) of the 
West Indies and Brazil The tree itself is also 
callcfl the partndge-wood, and is valued for 
C4ibinct work 

M E pcrfrtch, through L > Irom G perdtx (act 
Jka) 

party |ij (par' ti), n A body of persons 
holding similar opimons, or united for a 
common purptisc , the system ot taking sides 
in ipicfations ot public intciest a nunibcr oi 
people invited or gatheicd together for a 
particulai purpose , an entertamment or 
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social gathering , a section of a larger com- 
pany or body , each of the persons, or bodies 
of persons, named in a law suit, or a contract , 
an mdividual or person concerned m any 
matter (F parti, riumon, partie de plaxsir, 
sroupe, partly, zndtvidu ) , j 

There is a large party of people m England 
m favour of keepmg all boys and giils at 
school until they are sixteen They hold this 
behef irrespective of party, that is. regardless 
of whether they are supporters of the 
Conservative, Liberal, or Labour party m 
politics 

A detachment of soldiers, detailed for 
the special duty of firing a salute over a 
comrade’s grave, is a finng party 
A boy or girl who mvites a | 
number of fnends to tea, to cele- 
brate his or her birthday, mves 
a birthday party A menmant 
who contracts to sell goods is a 
party to a sale In a law case 
t'hft plam'bfi and the defendant 
are tne parties to the smt 

If we show great enthusiasm, 
especially bhnd, unreasomng zeal 
tor any particular party or cause, 
we show party-spirit (n), and 
may be said to be party-minted 
(« ) A wall that separates two 
buildings occupied by different 
owners is called a party-wall 
(n ), because each of the owners 
enjoys a partial or part use of P«rrw. Thi 
it 


parviB (par' vis), n An enclosed space, or 
a portico, m front of a church (F parvis ) 
In the Middle Ages miracle and mystery 
plays were performed m the parvis by the 
rehgious guilds In some places children 
assembled m the parvis to be taught to read 
and smg by the monks of an adjoinmg 
monastery In the nmeteenth century the 
name was apphed generally though wrongly 
to a room over a church porch, used as a 
village school 

OF m first sense given above, also pareis 
parais, parewys from L paradisus Paradise, a 
me^aeval name for the forecouit of St Peter's 
at Rome and other churches See paiadise 



k parri* in froot of St Peter's, Rome The Veboan can 
be seen on the nsht 


M £ and O F partie from L p&riita, fern 
p p of partlre to part Syn Assembly, 
association, body, group, section 

painty [a] (par' ti), adj An heraldic term 
denotmg that a shi^d is divided into two or 
more parts of different tmotures or heraldic 
colours (F parti ) 

F parti, p p oi partly See party (.ij 
party-colowed (par' ti kCil erd) This is 
another spelling of parti-coloured See parti- 
coloured 

parure (pa rur'), n A set of jewels or 
ornaments of the same design, intended to 
be worn together (F parure ) 

F from parer to adorn 

parvenu (par' ve nu), n One newly-iisen 
to rank or wealth, especially one who, m 
such circumstances, behaves in a vulgar or 
pretentious manner The femimne is parvenue 
(par' ve nu) (F parvenu ) 

A man who has got on m the world by hia 
own efforts is sometimes called a parvenu by 
people who, m his place, would not have had 
the ability to succeed The only kmd ot 
parvenu who deserves contempt is one who 
tries to impress his new associates by vulgar 
display or an overbeanng manner The 
JBonapartes and their fnends were treated 
as parvenues by the old aristocracy of 
Europe 

F , p p of parventr to attam, reach, make one’s 
way Syn Adventurer, mushroom, skipjack, 
upstart 


pas (pa), n A step in dancing , the right 
of prec^ence (F pas ) 

In dancing bciiools, a dance by a single 
performer is given the French name pas 
seul (pa s61, w ) A dance lor two people 
is called a pas de deux (jia de cle, n ), and one 
for four people, a pas de quatre (pa de katr, 
w ) A person whose rank t ntitles him to take 
precedence of another may be said to have 
the pas This is a nillier old-fasbioued 
phrase not often used to-day 
F, Iroin I pa^suh sUi>, i>act 
pascbal (pas' kal). adj Of or nlating to 
Easter or to the Jewish Passover (h pasc ai ) 
In the Roman Chuith .i large wax candle, 
called the paschal candle (// ), is lit on the 
Saturday belore E*isler and phued on the 
gospel side oi the altar, to lemam tlu‘u‘ till 
Ascension Lay 'I he custom oi giving 
pasch-eggs (pask'cg/, » pi ) or aster eggs, 
was borrowed from the Peisians, to 
whom ilio egg was the symbol ol spiing 
and new birth Tlu‘ paschal lamb (n ), 
saenheed and eaten at the J<‘wish Piissovei, 
was adopted by C'hnsti ms as a symbolic 
representation ol ( hiist, wiioso (.nicilixioii 
coincided with the Feast ol the Passo\ei 
F, from LL pasthalis tioin 1 (ir 

and Aramaic pa&kha llcb pcsaMi, Passovti 

pasha (pa' sha , pash' *i , p*l sIki'), « 
A Turkish title oiigimilly given to high army 
officers, but Litci bestowed on na\al and 
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civil officials also of high rank Another 
spelling IS pacha (pa' sha) (F pacha ) 

Formerly the three grades of pashas were 
distinguished by the number of horses' tails 
they were entitled to bear on a lance as a 
badge A pasha of the highest grade earned 
three tails , a pasha of the second rank 
earned two, and a pasha of lowest rank one 
The province and lunsdiction of a pasha is 
his pashahe (pa' sna lik , pa sha' lik, n) 
The title follows the name, the present 
president of the Turkish Republic being called 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, not Pasha Mustapha 
Kcmal 

Probably from Turkish bash head , according 
to some Pers pddshah, hdshd, bddshdh, governor 
of province (pad protecting, shah king) See 
bashaw, padishah snah 



Pas4U«-flower pMique>IIower » a kind of 

anenono. The leaves contain a poisonous iuiee. 


pasque-flower (pAbk' flou er), w A 
kind oi anemone (F pulsatille ) 

The scientihc name of this plant is Anemone 
pulsat%lla The purple bell -shaped flowers are 
sometimes used to slam pasch- or Jiaster 
eggs The leaves contain a poisonous juice 
hornierly passeflowtr h pa^sifliitr, alteicd in 
allusion to ICa-^ter S77 ])a‘-chnl 

pasqiunaae (pas kwi nad'j, n A lampoon 
or satire displayc*d in a public place , a piece 
of personal abuse or satire , a lampoon 
u ^ To lampoon , to satin/e (F pa<;qnniade 
pasquiner ) 

In the latter haU of the eight eonth centuo 
it was a common thing lor a statesman to 
find the walls ol his house, or the panels ot 
his coach, covered with posters containing 
abuse ot himselt «in(l Ins policy 'rhe name 
pasquimide was given to these unsigned 
cnticisms in icteience to p.ihipiuuKUs com 
mon in Rome in the sixteenth century 

Ihe word is still iisi*d occasionally ot 
any anonymous puhhcMtion ndiciihng or 
abusing a public man, but lampoon is the 
more ordinary woid 

h liom pasquin (ll.d Pu^qiinw) Pascpimo, 
a cobbler in Konns i*' said to have been 
kno^^n ioi his biting comments , the name was 
tlicn tnuisfcTied to an cutunn* statue* set up near 
his iiousc about 1501 on which wcto u*giilaily 
pasted anonymous lamjxioiii on public men and 
c*vents 

pass (pas), VI 1 o move* on , to be aimed 
onward or flow , tcj undergo a change of 


form or condition , to be transferred from one 
owner to another to disappear or die , to 
elapse , to be enacted , to be accepted (as) , to 
happen to De tolerated or appro\ed in 
fencing, to thrust , m "-arious bml games tu 
thiow, or propel, the ball ^-o another plaj^er 
on the same side , m cci-^am card games," to 
give up the chance of deck* 1 m3 or pla>ui^ 

V t To go by or go past , to le<i\e behind 
to traverse, to circulate, to approve aKv^r 
consideration, examination or trial , to 
move or cause to move , to cause to be 
enacted or adopted to give expression to , 
to overlook n The act or fact of passing , 
a way or opening through, especially a narrow 
or difficult way , a narrow passage over the 
mountams , a written or printed permission 
to go or come , a ticket of free admission 
or transit , a critical condition of affairs , the 
act ol passing an examination, especially of 
passing a university examination without 
honours , a manipulation or movement bv 
the hands , the act ot throwing on the ball 
in various ball games , a thrust in fencing 
(F passer^ s*dcouUr, se transformer, mounr, 
se passer, Sire arrStd, passer pour, amver, 
avon' lieu, pousser une hotte , passer, dS 
passer, faire Vexpirtence de, approuver, trans- 
metire, prononcer, dderdter, termer les yeux 
sur , passage, pas, difiU, passe port billet 
gt atmt, laissez-passer, extremity, hotte ) 



Pau — The winding Furka Paw m Switzerland, 
overlooking the Rhone Glacier. 


TJie verb in all its senses imphes a move- 
ment, cither onwards or between two 
positions Just as a procession passes or 
moves on its way so hoys pass from boyhood 
to manhood Money ^ passes or circulates 
every time a sale takes place, and words 
pass or «irc exchanged between two people 
in conversation 
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Time passes either pleasantly or unpleas 
antly When bills are passed they have ceased 
to be measures under discussion, and have 
become laws that we must obey When we 
pass an examination we have reached a 
further stage m our education If we agree to 
let a certain matter pass it is left behind or 
done with ^ ^ j 

A defile between mountains and a ford over 
a nver are both passes A soldier’s pass 
allows him to be absent from his unit or 
from barracks We can travel on a railway 
or see a performance at a theatre without 
payment, if we have a pass from the manage- 
ment of the railway or the theatre When a 
conjurer is pretendmg to make articles 
disappear, he often makes passes over them 
with his hands When a situation has 
become mtolerable we may say that thmgs 
have come to a pretty pass 

In Rugby football a pass is the throwmg 
of the baU from one player to another 
The ball must not be thrown forward In 
Association football, the kicking or heading 
of the ball by one player to another is called 
a pass, a term which is applied in lawn- 
tennis to hitting the ball so that it passes 
by an opponent at the net before striking 
the court 



P«M. — A Rusby footballor reoAivins Ute ball from 
a paM by another player 


In Association football, to pass-back (v t ) 
IS to transfer the ball backwi^i to a player 
of one’s own side, a method which prevents 
the breaking of the off-'^ide rule In Rugby 
football, a pass-back (w ) is a return pass to 
a player from whom the ball has just been 
received, and a pass-forward (« ), or throw- 
forward, IS a pass or throw made m the 


direction of the opponent’s in-goal, which is 
contrary to the laws of the game 

To effect or accomplish anythmg is to 
bnn® it to pass To come to pass is a Biblical 
phrase for to happen To pass away is to 
disappear in the distance or come to an end 
We sometimes say that a person has passed 
away, meaning that he has died 

To pass by a person is to eco beyond lum 
In a special sense, it signifies to pass by with- 
out takmg any notice A public meeting is 
said to pass off weU if it is a success An 
unpleasant smell in a building wiU pa'^s ofi 
if all the wmdows arc opened A dishonest 
person may pass off a bad shilhng lor a good 
one A tactless remark may sometimes be 
passed off with a joke oi a smile 

A bridge enables us to pass over or cross 
from one bank of a nver to another To pass 
over a fault is to disregard it, or to let it go 
unpunished In the course of our life we are 
sure to pass through or undergo difficulties 
A book recording all the sums ol money 
paid into or drawn trom a bank by a customer 
IS called a pass-book (« ) A pass-book may 
also be the book m which a tradesman enters 
articles bought on credit by a customer, 
though we more often call this a tradesman’s 
book 

A master-key that will open any one of a 
number ot dihorent locks is sometimes called 
a pass-key {n ) A passman (n ) is one who is 
reading lor or one who obtains a university 
degree without honours A pass-word (w ) is 
a secret word, known only to nicnihcrs of 
one party It may be used at any lime to 
distinguish friends from strangers, or be the 
means of gaming admission to a sccict place 
We say a river or a mountain range is pass- 
able (pas' cibl, adj ) if it can Iks crossed without 
groat difficulty Any com in current use is 
passable In a figui alive sense an> thing that 
IS tolerably or faiily good can be said to be 
passable We do a thing passably (pas' ab li, 
adv ) il wc do it suf I it lently wel 1 1 o ixiss muster 
F passer^ LL, pa'^^an, liom L a step 

Syn V Ap|)io\t, <iiculatc, elapse, ovtilook, 
proceed « Poimit 

passage [i] (i)as' aj), « ^^ovenHllt from 
one place to anothei , traiisilion tiom one 
state to another, a jouincj, especially a 
journey in a ship , ojipoit unity or jiowor of 
passing , a way by which a jieison or thing 
IS able to pass , an tivomic ot cor ru lor allow 
ing entrance to rooms in .i building , a 
sepaiatc portion of a Ixiok, inusital composi- 
tion, speech, or i c'poi t , tlic puHcss ol pass- 
ing a bill thiough ikirliamcsit , an incident , 
a tranSiU. tion , an cnicouiili r (h 
fra'ici, couloir, cx/uiil, nuhtt mnit ) 

Wc speak of the pass igt ol the sun tlirongh 
the heavens, ol the passage oi l.ipst^ of time, 
and of the passage oi progiess ol c\ents 
We have to book a jj.issagc on llu liner if we 
want to go to Ameiic.i At th(‘ beginning ol 
the World WarGeinianv dc inaiuh <1 a passtigc , 
or right of way, through Iklgniin dor Jitr 
troops, who were marching to attack l^ranco 
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We speak ot a corridor or a hall m our 
houses as a passage In a book or a speech 
a passage is a short portion relating to one 
particular subject In a piece of music it is 
a short fi^re or phrase complete in itself 
Ongmallv a passage of arms (« ), or a 
passage at arms (n ), meant a fight with 
weapons It now means 
any kind of a: fight 
or encounter, and 
especially a verbal dis- 
pute between two 
people 

F Irom passer See 
pass Syn Channel, 
conduct, opening, path 
voyage 

passage {.2j (pas' 
aj), VI In horse- 
nding, to move or bo 
borne sideways v t 
lo make (a horse) 
move sideways (F 
passager ) 

A horse passages 
when the nder presses 
with the reins on one 
side ol the animal’s 
neck and with his leg 
on the other A skilltvl 
nder can passage a 
well-trained horse at a 
cantor Cavalry m«Ly 
form double ranks by 
alternate troopers reining back and passaging 
i'lom 1 ‘ passaffcr conuptecl Irom passegu, 
Ital pa*^^t'ggune to pace, jiom passns step 
pace 

passant (pas' adj Walking , 

going on , juocecding (F passant) 

This word is only used iii heraldry lo 
describe a beast walking towards the dexter 
(heraldic right) side oL a shield, with tlirei' 
paws on the gicmnd and the dextci paw 
laisod 1 o do a thing en passant (o« pas ow, 
adv ) IS to do it by the way 

Pic*- p of b pas^i} to pass SiCt piss 
pass 4 (p«i sa), mlj Past the pnitn* , 
beginning to age , out of (Lite 'Plie fcnnnint 
IS passee (pa sa') (h passt, rivillissajit, 
vieti\~nu{, arrurt ) 

Writers W'hose w<^rks aie no longer read, 
and women whose Inaiity h.is passed its 
prime, may be said to be jxisse 
b j) p ol pas\ir to j>ass awa\, go l)\ 

paBsementerre (pvis mai^ tii], n A 
trimming of gokl or biKii lace gcmeially 
studde*! with coloured !)e*ids , .i suniLii 
trimming made ot net studded with beads 
(F pa ) 

1 * ongiti not cl<ai 

passeng^er (pas' en jit), n A traveller, 
espcciiiUy one tiavellmg m a public convey- 
aiue (h' vuvagtin , passagvr) 

\ j> 4 issengii IS a trav<*Uer tor whom a 
faie IS paid A bus-condii< toi is not a 
jiassenger, although he tiavels by the bus. 


nor is a restaurant-attendant oi guard on a 
train A passenger duty {n ) is a dut\ 
levied on first and second class fares paid bj 
people tia\ellini:, on railways m Great 
Britain Ongmallv all fares not exceeding 
one penny per mde \^ere ciaipptcd from the 
duty, and these rcmametl dot'' Irce whci^ 
^alh^a> lai ■> were m- 
creased ilLn<i 4 the 
World \\ rC 

In NoiLh \mencci 
the common w ild 
pigeon ctopistcs 
imgratoriits) which can 
ilv for long distances 
wnthout stopping is 
called the passenger- 
pigeon {n ) In Eng- 
land the same name 
is sometimes given to 
the homing or rEicmg 
pigeon 

M E and F passager , 
tilt « IS a late phonetic 
interpolation 

passepartout (pas 
pax too'), w A key 
that will open a num- 
ber of locks, a picture- 
frame made of a piece 
ol glass and a card- 
board support for 
the picture, fastened 
together at their edges 
with strips of adhesive material v t To 
mount or frame (a picture) m this way (F 
pa^^e-pa'ttout ) 

Ihc method ol framing in passepartout 
IS popular because ol its lightness and in- 
oxpcnsivencbs Some people passepartout 
photogniphs and colour prints as a hobby 
In a hguicitivc sense it is sometimes said 
that a kindly and tactiul manner is a passe- 
partout or master key to all hearts 
1 ' « passes (or goes; anywhere 
passer Ji] (pas' er), n One who passes , 
one who passes or goes by , one who passes 
an examination (F passant ) 

We may suspect a person who gives us a 
bad h«iU-crown in our change ot being a 
halnlual passer ol counterfeit money On a 
country walk we may say wo will ask the 
Inst passer the way to the ncaiest village, 
lint usually, m this case, wc should say tlic 
lust passer-by (» ) 

IZ pass and -tr 

Passer [2 J (pas ' c r) , n In ornithology, the 
genus of finclus including the house sparrow 
and the tree sparrow 
1 span o\v 

passerine (pAs' er in), adj Eclating or 
belonging to the order Passeriformes, or 
perchors , about the size oi a sparrow n A 
passerine bird (F depasseicau, passereait ) 
The passerines incdude thrushes, crows, 
wagtails, finches, swallows, larks, starlings, 
nightingales, blackbirds, and sparrows They 
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are generally identified by the construction 
of the perching foot This has well-developed 
toes and claws , the hind-toe is longer tnan 
the others and able to move separately by 
means of a flex or muscle 

L passer sparrow, and E suffix -me 
passible (pSs' ibl), adj Having the 
power to suffer or feel , affected by impressions 
from outside (F pass'ible, sensible ) 

This word is used in theology, we say 
that Christ was passible, meaning that he 
felt and suffered like man An idol has no 
passibility (pas i biF i ti, « ), or power of 
feehng or suffering 

F , from L L passibihs from L passust p p 
of patl to suffer, endure 

Passiflora (p3,s i flor' a), n A genus of 

g iants commonly known as the passion- 
owers (F passtflore ) 

The chmbmg plants which share the name 
of passion-flower are so called because of a 
fancied hkeness of the flowers to the symbols 
of Christ’s passion They are chiefly natives 
of tropical America The blue passion flower 
of temperate regions is cultivated largely 
for purposes of decoration 

Many species of the passion-flower are 
grown for their edible fruits, which are known 
as granadiUas 

L passtd passion and -fldra, from fl5s 

(acc fldr-em) flower 

passim (pSs' im), adv Here and there , 
repeatedly , m many places (F pass%n%» 
par c% par Id, d, diver ses reprises ) 

A writer uses this word if he wants to show 
that a certain opinion, phrase, or word used 
by him appe^ m vanons places m some 
other book 


to 


wanted 
phrase ** Yo-ho-ho 
from Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island," 
might show it in this 
way, as a footnote 
" Yo-ho-ho ' ” from 
" Treasure Island,” 
passim 

L »= dispersedly, from 
passtts, p p of pandere 
to spread 

passimeter (pa 
sim' eter), n A 
movable barrier con- 
trolhng entrance to a 
railway platform 
Afto receiving his 
ticket a passenger is 
admitted to the plat- 
form by the booking 
clerk, who releases the 
passimeter 

E pass and meter 
passing (pas' ing), 
adj Now happening, 
done in passing , in- 
cidental temporary or 
transient aav Veiy , 
exceedingly n The 


For example, an author who 
show that he borrowed the 



Paanmetw — p<iueng«r on the London and North- 
£a«tern Railway about to pasa the pasnmeter, or 
barrier, after receiving h2« boket 


act of moving on or going by , 
transference , dying , lapse (F‘ actuel, 
qui passe, fugitif, tempomire, ^phdmtre , 
fort passage, dichs, transfdrement, laps ) 
Newspapers keep us informed on passmg 
events Their headlines enable us to grasp 
their contents with a passing glance Very 
often what we read has only a passing interest 
for us The death of a poet or a statesman 
may be referred to in the newspaper as the 
passing of a great man We may also read 
of the passing of a measure in Parliament 
that is of great public interest While wc are 
reading wc may have no thought for the 
passing of time The adverb is now archaic, 
but it IS still sometimes used by writers in 
such expressions as passing old, and passing 
strange, which mean very old and strange 
A bell, sometimes tolled at the time of 
death, or soon after it, is called a passing- 
bell (n ) , its ongmal use was to invite the 
prayers of those who heard it for the passing 
soul A passing-note (» ) music is one which 
serves to link other notes, but is not in itstlf 
a part of the tune or harmony 
From E pass and -ing 

passion (p&sh' un), n Any overpowering 
emotion, c^specially \iolent wrath or great 
enthusiasm , the display of such emotion , 
the sufferings of Christ in the garden oi 
Gkthsemane and on the Cross , a pictorial 
representation of Christ’s Passion, a nnisaal 
setting of Christ’s Passion taken Iroin the 
Gospels vt To affect or fill with passion 
VI To show or be affccte<t with passion 
passion, cnihoitsiasme , passtouner ) 

It wc arc wise, wc do not let our passions 
control our reason A child should be taught 
early not to buist into a passion ol wet ping if 
he cannot gtt what he 
w.ints lo gi\e wa\ 
to cl passion ol gnel oi 
anger is to show wtsik- 
lu^ss ot chaia< ter '1 he 
\tib is used only in 
pot try OI poi‘tital 
prost In " I' ndyinion * 
(i), Keats wi 1 1 1 s 
that the tuitle-d<)\es 
"passion tlu n \<mes 
cooingh ’’ 

A pt'ison who IS 
easily sw'a\i*(l by his 
i motions, espt‘t lallv by 
the emotion ol anger, 
is passionate (pAsh'iin 
at, ad] ) A passionate 
spet't h is 1 haratlt i i/ed 
b\ gieat li^ivoni \ 
passional t aigumciitis 
usually an angiy one 
\\( want a thing pas- 
sionately (pash' nil at 
li, ad%i ) li w'e w'ant it 
very much indeetl, wt 
Hpeak j>assionatc ly it 
wc s^ieuk wrath liilly 
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or with temper Passionateness (pash' un 
at nes, n ) may mean strength of feeling or 
intense anger Passioned (p3,sh'und, adi ) is 
a rarely used word, meaning marked by 
passion We might speak ol a passioned 
appeal for help 

People who do not possess the power to 
feel deeply about any 
thing may be said to ■ 
be passionless (p^sh' | ■ 

un les, adj ) They go | 1 

through life passion- ' 1 

lessly (pSLsh' un les li, t 1 » 

adv ) Such passion- I 

lessness (pash’ un les 1 

ncs, n ) IS not to be ■ ' X 

admired , we should 

aim at the control, not 
the destruction, of the ^ 

passions ' ^ 

The Sunday belorc W 

Palm Sunday is [ A 

Passion Sunday {n ) ■ 

Passion Week (i? ), or i 4I|^^ 

Holy Week, is the f 

week immediately be- Bv ^ 

fore Easter, when we i IB 1m 

remember cspeciallv Pa«Mon-flow«r — Early I 

the C\ cuts that led to South America di>«overe< 
the Crucifixion A * 

passional (pdsh'unal, ) or passionary (pash' 
un a n, ^ book describing the suiler- 

ings of the -Ain Is and martyrs 

A miracle jilay, rcpiosonting the scenes of 
Chiist's I’Assion ami Crucifixion, such as is 


^AMion-flower —Early European mlssionanes to 
South America discovered the passion flower, and 
save It Its name 


suffers the action expressed by a transitive 
verb, the \erb is n tno passive voice (iz ) 
The passive voice of a \ erb is formed bj 
use of the past pamciph^ and some part of 
the verb " to be, ’ as m th^ sentences, '* [ 
am hurt,” and "He '\os killed m battle ” 
When we speak of passive o^^edieiice ( 7 i , ) 
wcm.an the, aosolutc 
sulnu lesion of a citizen 
government or 
0 ^ ruling power, whether 

he approves of its 
actions or not Passive 
I resistance (w ) is the 
5- C I refusal of a citizen to 

\ obey a law or order, 
but without resort to 
violent methods 

Want of activity, or 
r the quality of being 
I , ready to submit to 
4 ^ another's will, or to 

outside influence, is 

Pu (P^ 1 

lH ” passiveness 
1 I (pas' IV nes, n) A 
-4*^ -J ^ person behaves pgis- 

irope&n mjsnonanes to SlVCly (p§a' IV h, ) 

when he submits 
quietly to authority, 
or allows himself to be influenced by the 
opinions or will of another 

L poisTvus from passus, p p of pail endure 
Syn Inactive, submissive Ant Acti\e, 
cncigetic 


performed at Ohor Ammergau in Havana, is 
called a passion-play {n ) In Bach's “ St 
Matthew’’ and 'SI John” P.issions, the 
naintivc ol ( hnst’s J'assion is set for choral 
and '^rilo perioimance '1 hey are among the 
most impoit.iiit musical works written for 
the Lulhoniu ( huich 

The Passmnists (ixlsh' un ists, w pi ) arc a 
religion^ con gallon founded m 1720, whose 
membeis t« k' » \o\v to keep the inemoiy ol 
Chiist's Passion a •' e> in the Ik aits ot men 
ftaih n issKin s to bouth America found 
a flower Wimh uv called the passion- 
flower (n ), lx I aiisi it si< ined to lesemhle the 
instrument ol C'hiist's Passion Its tc'iulnls 
they compauil to ihe seouigi*, its inigtied 
leaws to the hamls tlKil pin d the scourge , its 
stamtms to i!u nails of tJ‘e < loss .uid Ihe 
rays of the commui to the 1 lowui ol thoiiis 
P , fioin I- ptf^sKl f.Kc -On t'w) tiein /hismin, 
p ]) ot pall U> endiin , it el Syn Aiikiui, 
enthusiasm, lui\, i.igi , /tal 

passive (pas' i\), at' A< tt‘<I iqKui or 
altected an e\ttnn 11 iigeiit or Itirce , 
in gr.unimir, < \])it‘ssm‘* such a eondilion , 
sutteiing , ina<ti\<», unresisting, c|uustc'nt, 
submissive n I lu‘ p.issue \oi( e (K pas\if, 
sou7)n\. It' pa (Uit\ pa^isnw) 

We S.1V a pt rson has ti passive mind it lie 
IS readv to at i (*i>t the nleas and tipmious ot 
others without tiilicism Wt* are passive in 
cl tjuai rel if wt‘ take no ])ai t in it In grammar, 
»f the buhjt^ct ol the sentence is that which 


Passover (pas' 5 ver), n A Jewish feast 
held to commemorate the passing over " 
of the houses of the Israelites by the destroy- 
ing angel, who slew the first-born of the 
Icgyptians , the paschal lamb (F la pdque ) 
We may read this story in Exodus xn 
In the night of the Excklus, each Israelite 
household slew a lamb, and ate it in haste, 
having marked ihe door-posts with its blood 
At tin* least of commemoration, the Passover, 
or paschal lamb wab eaten To cat the 
Passover was to eat this lamb Chnst as 
the Lamb ol God was relerred to by St Paul 
in I Corinthians (v, 7) as the Passover 
K pas\ and over 

passport (pas' port), « An official 
document issued to a person, permitting him 
to tiavcl abroad, and giving him the light 
of safc-concluct and legal protection while in 
foKigii countries, figuratively, that which 
gives <i certain right of entry or secures the 
attainment of an end (F pahsepoyi ) 

In Cheat I3ntain passports are issued by 
the Foieign Office The document contains 
«i pcisonal description oi the holdei and has 
his photograph affixed to it The passport 
may have to lie endorsed or countcisigned by 
a consul of ihe country to be visited, before 
the holder leaves Grc'at Britain At tho pie- 
sent time most European countries examine 
the passpoits of loreign visitors at the port 
ot entry, or whenever required Before 
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the World War British subjects could travel 
to many foreign countries as, for example, 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, 
without a passport 

In a figurative sense, we may say that good 
manners are a passport to society, or that 
work and ability are a passport to success 
From F passe^orit cp pass and port 
past (past), adj Belongmg to a time gone 
by , bygone , elapsed , gone through n 
Past times , bygone days , past hfe adv 
By , along , to or at the other side , ago 
prep Beyond , after , further than , more 
than , by the side of and beyond , beyond 
the reach of (F pass&t d‘ autrefoxSt aniyien, 
le passim d c8U , outre, au deld ) 

We remember past events, and may say 
that an event that took place six months 
ago happened some time past The past 
month is always the month that has just 
elapsed In grammar, the past tense of the 
verb denotes that the action took place at 
some time now gone by 

History explains and lecords the events 
of the past Before engaging a servant we 
may have to inquire into his past, that is, 
his past life, and if we find it discreditable 
we may say that he has a past 

From our window we may watch for the 
postman to go past He may only come at 
past nme mstead of half-past eight, and wc 
may say that it is past our endurance to have 
to wait so long for our letters 



A r&llway tr^n of Ae pa«t. The firat passenffttr tram 
to raa on th« South Yorkalure Railway, m 1853 


water , a mixture of flour with milk or water 
and other mgredients, forming dough for 
pastry , a savoury relish made of pounded 
fish, poultry, game, or meat , a sweetmeat 
of a doughy character , a glass-like substance 
used for making imitation gems v t To 
fasten or unite with paste , to cover with or 
as with paste (F pdte, paid, colie, straps, 
collar ) 

The whitewash used by house-decorators 
is one kind of paste A paste made principally 
of clay and water is used to make some kini 
of porcelain and earthenware Anchovy 
paste and chicken and ham paste are spread 
on bread and butter, and almond paste 
decorates wedding and birthday cakes The 
pastes used by cooks for pies and tarts are 
nch or plain, according to their ingredients 
Although we may speak, contemptuously, 
of imitation gems as paste, some of the 
paste made for this purpose in the eighteenth 
century is now very valuable 

A book or newspaper may be described as 
scissors and paste if it is largely made up of 
matter taken from othei publications The 
name is meant to suggest that the editor 
cut out and pasted together extracts from 
other books or periodicals 

Real pasteboard (past' Ixird, n ) is made 
by pasting sheets of p.iper together so as to 
form a board-likc substance, but the name 
pasteboard is often used lor a similar 
material, composed ol se\cral layers ol 
paper pulp squeezed together A cook's 
pasteboard is the bo<ird on which 
she rolls her pastiy 

Any article m«ulc of pastcboanl 
IS ti pasteboard {adj ) article In a 
liguiatiie sense, we may say Iha^ 
anything ilinisy, sh*im, or shoddy 
IS pastel >oard Plu' leathei called 
paste-gram (v ) is a split sheep- 
skin stillcnocl wuli jiaste on the 
back It IS used lor biiuliug books 
and in making 1 nu ' ai Lu les 
OF peis/t , pasts 

poiiulgu, IiUtaliv spinikli d 

pastel (pas' 1), ii lolourcd 
paste made liom pipc-clay, gum- 
water, and the iecpnrt.d pig- 
ments, a t lavon made from 
this, apadiiK ilt4iwii with these 


soft. 


A man who has once been the master of a 
Freemason's lodge, or any society or guild 
where the chief officer is a master, is called a 
past-master (« ) A person who is thoroughly 
skdled or competent at some branch of work 
IS sometimes said to be a past-master at that 
particular work 

P p of pass Syn adj Elapsed, foregoing, 
former, spent, undesrgone Ant adj Current, 
future, present 

paste (pSst), w Any powdery substance 
moistened with water, or other liquid, and 
worked up mto a soft mass , an adhesive 
composition of flour or starch moistened with 


ciayons , ut>,id ttdf Ol 
pale coloni (h ptstcl) 

A number ol the pK tints ol J McNeill 
Whistler (i8^^-iijo^) au pastels J*or those 
he used pastels or tiavtins inste,i(l ot p.imtb, 
and so was a pastellist (jias' ttd ist, ii ) 

The woad plant (I merits t/firlona) .ind the 
blucdyoobtaimd troni it aiesoiiu lim<*s called 
pastel because the tlye was iu«i(le mto a jiaste 
We say a dress is ol *i p.istel coloiii li the 
shade is delic*itc and tdoutly, like tin ton<‘S 
of a drawing in j>astel, which «irt not so 
vivid as those m an oil painting or water- 
colour 

F , Irom Ital pastcllo, dim ot pu';ia paste 
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Pastoral the work of a shepherd and the land devoted to sheep craxins are pastoraL A herdsman 

or shepherd was called pastor in Latin 


I; 


pastern tcm), n The part of a 

horse's loot between the hoof and the letlock 
(Vpaturon ) 

tIic pastern of a horse corresponds to the 
first and second joints of the middle finger 
or toe in human beings The pastem-joint 
(w ) corresponds to the human knuckle or 
jomt at the base of the middle finger or toe 
M E pasiron, O h pastitvon from pasture 
astuic, also the tether or hobble of a grazing 
orsc, attached to the pastcni-joiiii 
Pasteunsm (pas' ter izm), n A mctliod 
of treatment for preventing or curing certain 
diseases, devised by the French scientist. 
Prolessor Louis Pasteur (1822-1895) (F 
pasteuriswc ) 

PasteuiS method was to inject into the 
patient’s blood the weakened germs of the 
disease he was «ittcinpting to prevent 
Incre.isingly stiong injections weie given 
at mteivals oi a lew days, until the patient’s 
body had clevclojied the powei ol resisting 
the disease By this lie^itment lie was able 
to pi event, and then to cuic, hydrophobia 
among human beings, and to jirevent antlmix 
among c«ittle 

IMsteiir also made ni uiy disio\tnes with 
regaid to lh< growth ot b.ieteini 01 inidobcs 
in looclslulls In suiumei ni«Lny dairies now 
pasteurize (pas' Ui I/, v t ) tluMi milk, that is, 
the^y preserve it m accorckince with a method 
inven1t‘d b> J’.isteiii Pasteurization (pas ler 
! za' slum, }i ) IS e. Lined out by heating the 
milk lor some lime at a iimloim high leiupei- 
ature, so as to kill all the baele*iia that cause 
fermentation and tleeay 

pastxclie (pas tesh'), A hreneh 

woid used bv musicians and ai lists lor a 
medlev, «i mi\tuu , 01 a copv ol the stylo 
ol otlui coini^iseis, or artists Another iorm 
IS pasticcio (jKis tet'chd) (F paUtche) 

** Ihe I'egg4irs’ Oiieia,” wiittem by John 
Gay (1^85-1732) and arranged to music by 
John Clinstox>hcT J’epusch (1OO7-X752), is an 


example of a musical pasticcio Pepusch took 
a number of familiar Enghsh airs and adapted 
them to suit the author’s l3mcs 

Ital (from pasta paste) «= farrago, hotchpotch 
pastille (pas tgl'), n A small cone or 
pellet of aromatic paste for burning as a 
iumigator or disinfectant , an aromatic 
lozenge or sweet (F pastille ) 

Pastilles for bummg in sick-rooms are 
made of charcoal powder and gum, mixed 
with cmnamon, or some other aromatic 
substance Medicated pastilles, or lozenges, 
made of gelatine are often eaten to pi event 
or help to cure colds and sore throats 
h , from L pasUllus little loaf, pill, lozenge 
pastizxxe (pas' tim), n Recreation , 
sport , diversion , a game , a hobby (F 
passetemps, divevttssement ) 

Anything that helps us to pass the time 
agreeably is a pastime Football and cricket 
are the pastimes of very many boys and 
young men, and hockey and netball of many 
girls To some people there is no pastime as 
enjoyable as readmg 

1*11)111 E pass and tiftie Syn Amusement, 
entortamment, diversion, game, hobby Ant 
Ihisincss, duty, labour, study, work 
pastor (pas' tor), n One who has the 
spiritual charge of a 
body of Christians, 
esiiecially a mimster 
having charge ol a 
church and congrega- 
tion, the crested or 
rosy starhng j^astor 
roseiis) V t To act 
as pastor or minister 
to (F pasiewr ) 
Oiiginally pastor 
meant a shepherd, 
and the relation of a 
spiritual pastor to his 
congrcgtition is like that oX a shepherd to his 
flock The crested starlmg probably got its 



Pastor — ^Tke rose-coloorodi 
pastor of India 
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popular name of pastor because it is often 
found in the neighbourhood of sheep 

Both the work of a shepherd and the land 
devoted to sheep grazing are pastoral (pas 
tor ai, adj ) A clergyman's duties are lus 
pastoral charge The pastoral staff (w ) of a 
bishop IS the emblem of his office and is 
either earned by him or by his pnvate 
chaplain It is shaped hke a shepherd’s crook 
and may be adorned with jewels {see crosier) 
Poems, plays, and pictures portraying the 
hfe of shepherds, or of the countiyside, are 
pastoral m character, and are called pastorals 
{npl) A circular letter written by a bishop 
to the clergy and laity of his diocese is also 
called a pastoral St Paul wrote pastoral 
epistles to Timothy and Titus 

A simple piece of instrumental music, in 
which pastoral scenes and sounds are 
represented, is a pastorale (pas to ra' li, n ) 
The same name is mven to an opera or cantata 
founded on the life and mcidents of the 
countryside A pastoral style m literature, 
music, or art is called pastoralism (pas' tor 
al izm, n ) 

The dignity and office of a spiritual pastor 
is pastorship (pas' tor ship, n ) The parish or 
district for which he cares is his pastorate 
(pas' tor at, w ) A parish without a pastor is 
pastorless (pas' tor les, ) A clergyman 
acts pastor^y (pas' tor al li, adv ) when he 
gives advice on spiritual matters to his 
people A person who lives a simple life 
m rural surroundings hves pastorally 
PastoraJity (pas tor ai' i ti, « ) means pastoral 
quality or cnaracter 

L from fastus, p p of pascere to pasture 
pastry (pas' tn), n Certain articles of 
food of which paste is a necessary part 


ij^pittssene ) 

I^es and tarts are the best known kinds 
of pastry These are made with a baked 
crust of flour-paste Confectioners give the 
name pastry to various kinds of sweet cakes 
made with almond and sugar pastes One 
whose trade it is to make and sell pies, tarts, 
or light pastnes is a pastrycook {n ) 

Apparently from E paste and -ry SvN 
Cakes, pies, tarts 


pasture (pas' chur), n Grass eaten by 
sheep or cattle as it grows , land suitable for 
the grazing of cattle , grass-land v t To put 
to graze , to feed by grazmg , to crop close 
bygrazmg vt Tog^raze (F pdiurage , fatre 
paitre ) 

In -nropical countries it is difficult to find 
good pasture, because the sun soon dnes 
up the green grass and vegetation Shepherds 
and herdsmen m these countries may have to 
walk miles with their flocks m order to 
pasture them If sheep are kept too long 
on one pasture they pasture or mbble down 
the grass to the roots 

Laiid on which cattle is grazed may be 
called pasturage (pas' chur aj, « ), but this 
word IS used more often to mean the action 
or occupation of pasturing or grazing 


Pasturable (pas' chur abl, adj ) soil is soil 
fit to be turned into pasture A pasturable 
common is one m which people livmg near by 
may pasture their beasts A pastureless 
(pas' chur les, adj ) district is one in which 
there are no pasture lands 

O F pasture, L L pastura, from L. pastus, 
p p of pascere to dn\ e to pasture Syn « 
Grazing, grazing-ground v Crop, graze 

pasty [i] (past' i), ad'f Of or hke paste 
(F p&teux ) 

Flour mixed with water forms a pasty 
substance A person with a pale, livery com- 
plexion is said to be pasty-faced {adj ) Dough 
that IS too moist has the quality of pastiness 
(past' 1 nes, n ) 

From E paste and -y 

pasty L-2] (pas' ti , past' i), 77 A pic made 
of meat, enclosed in a crust and baked 
without a dish , a meat-pic (F pdte ) 

O F pasUe from paste (F pdlc) paste 



P*t*— A srocer p«tbii« butter to make \t into a pat* 


pat [i] (pat), vt To taj) 01 to stnkc 
lightly With the h«ind 01 Iingiis , to tap or 
strike lightly with a hat surl^uc ni To 
tap gently , to move with light footsteps 
n A light, quick stroke 01 taj> witli tlu* hand, 
a caioasing stroke , a sound made by a 
hght blow or lap with sonu‘thing ilat , a 
small moulded mass of soinct lung soli 
Apt , just right , ntting . suitable tufv 
Aptly, in a convenient nianiKi (h tape, 
caresse, taper, jusic, evttci , commudiment, 
convenablenient ) 

We may pat a j>erson on the b.u k as «ui 
expression of cncouiagemeut or ai>proval 
In a figurative sense, to i>at anyone on the 
back IS to congratulate him on possessing 
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some special quality, or for acting m a par- 
ticular way Children pat or pat-pat along 
on their light feet Butter is patted in little 
pats convenient to send to table 

When a person is repro\ed for a fault he 
may give such a pat or ready excuse as to 
make us doubt its truth His story may come 
xjut so i>atly (p&t' li, adv ) or so pat, that we 
feel he must have prepared it beforehand 
The quality of being apt or suitable to the 
occasion or purpose, is patness (pS.t' ncs, n ) 
The aimless hitting of the ball backwards 
and forwards over the net at lawn-tennis 
IS ^oken of contemptuously as pat ball {n ) 

I^rhaps imitative Syn v Stroke, tap v 
I’atter, stroke, tap adj Apt, correct, fitting, 
opportune, suitable adv Aptly, correctly, 
promptly, readily, suitably 

Pat [2] (p 3 ,t), n A nickname for an 
Irishman 

Pat is short for Patrick in allusion to 
St Patrick, the patron saint ot Irishmen 
St Patrick is said to have been born in 
Wales about a d 387 and sold into slavery in 
Ireland when he was about sixteen years old, 
where, after many adventures, he became 
a Christian missionary and founded the Irish 
Church 



patagiuzzi (jut .1 gC iiin , p.i ici' 11 um), 
n 1 lu \\ing-in<. oi a tUing inaniinal 

or <ji u*ptiU‘ a snnil ir iinuess in hiids 
and insects />/ patagia (jiat a gT' a, pa 
tre ji ii) 

It IS onls III h.its tli.it tilt p.itcigiuni or told 
ol skin att.K lu‘d to tlu legs and Inxly loiinsan 
act Hid wing In ollu*i niainni.ds, siitli as the 
so-c«dl< d Il\ing stpiiiiels Hying lemurs, and 
Jlying li/iinls, thesi* patagi.i at t as ])arachutes 
rathei th.in wings, enabling the animals to 


take long, flying leaps from nrcc co or 

from the tree to the ground 

The fold ol skin in trie angle bet. cIk 
upper arm and ioi, ar^"* ol a b-rn " wiag 
is also called a patagm a In so.r. uutteiflKs 
and moths the patagi ^ a*“c- 1 o hoinv scales on 
the body, ]ust behind the a 
L , fiom Gr palLr^tiou golf o 
origin obscure 

patcli (pach), n A piece ot liiatcnai 
put or fastened onto something similnr to 
mend or strengthen it , a part of any surface 
of difierent appearance from the rest , some- 
thing worn as a protection for an injured 
eye , a piece ot court-plaster used to 
protect a wound , a small piece of black 
velvet or court-plaster worn on the face 
by fashionable ladies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as an aid to attractive- 
ness , a scrap or small piece of anything , 
a small plot of ground v t To mend with a 
patch , to mend clumsily , to put a patch on , 
to make up ol scraps or bits , to make 
hurriedly (F pt^ce rapportie, gram de 
heauti, lambeaii, lopin , rapiecer ) 

A rent in a coat and a hole m a shoe or 
a saucepan may be mended with a patch 
The coat of a fox terrier is white with patches 
of black Patches of clover spring up in even 
the most carefully tended lawns We may 
say that we read a certain book m patches 
if we only read a little at a time 

We may patch a garment quickly, if we 
have no time to dam it In a figurative sense, 
a doctor may be said to patch up the health 
of a patient if he effects a hum^ or partial 
cure If wo say a quarrel is patched up, we 
mean the reconciliation is not hkely to last 
When two people tell us different accounts of 
the same incident, we may have to patch or 
piece the two btoiics together to know what 
actually happened 

The name patchwork (p 2 lch' work, n ) is 
given to needlework made of fragments of 
dilleient coloured cloth or silk sewn together 
Anything put together in a makeshift way 
IS called patchwork A book is patchwork 
il it IS a medley or jumble of ideas or ex- 
tracts Irom other worlcs 

An arlicle that is covered with patches 
or anything rcscmbhng patchwork is patchy 
(pacli' 1, ) riic quahty of being patchy is 

patchiness (jiach' 1 nes, n) Wo do our work 
patchily (pach' i li, adv ) if we do it in a 
p.ilchv way, that is, with no rcgulanty or 
«ipplK ation A patcher (ptlch'cr, n ) is one who 
])atLhts in any sense ot the verb, especially 
one who patches in a clumsy manner 

Ol igin (loubllul bYN n Jiit, blemish, blotch, 
pun , s( i.ip V Botch, diversify, mend, repair 
patchLOuli (pa choo' li , pS.ch' u h), n 
A s\\ i id -smelling plant {Pogostemon pcUchouh) 
nati\ e of the East Indies , the perfume made 
il om the oil ol this plant (F. patchouh ) 

Mathtis word 

pate (pat), n The head, especially 
tliat ijart of it which is covered with hair. 
(F cabocJte ) 
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We seldom use this word now, except in 
]oke, but pated (pat' ed, ad'j ), which means 
having a pate, is common in compound words 
We may say a person is shallow-pated if he 
has little sense, and we may describe a fnend 
who IS bald as bald-pated 
Origin unknown 

p&t6 (pa ta), A pie or patty (F pdte ) 
pat6s may be made of meat, poultry, or 
fish P&td dfe foie gras (pa ta dc fwa gra, n ) 
is a pat6 made with the liver of a specially 
fattened goose A paste of this liver, often 
used for sandwiches has the same name 
See pasty 

patella (pd tel' a). « The knee-cap , 
in ancient, Rome, a shallow dish or pan , a 
genus of molluscs (F toiule, pafelle) 

If we straighten 
our ^eg wc can feci 
at the knee a small 
oval bone which can 
be moved about If 
we bend the leg this 
becomes fixed It is 
the patella or knee- 
cap to which ceitaiii 
hgaments of the leg 
are fastened 

An injury to the 
knee-cap or any of its 
hgaments is called by 
doctors a patellar (pa 
tel' ar, adj ) injury 
A part m an ammal or insect formed like the 
human patella is said to be patellate (pS.t' el at, 
6 tdj ) Anythmg shaped hke the knee-cap or 
like a small, shallow dish may be said to be 
patelUform (pa tel' i form, adj^ ) Some fossil 
limpets are called patellites (pat' 61 its, n pi), 
because their shells are patelliform 
L dun of patina dish ^ec paten 
paten (p&t'en), n 
A shallow plate or 
dish on which the 
bread is laid at the 
Eucharist (F 
patine ) 

The paten is used 
both in the Roman 
Mass and in the 
Communion Service 
of the Church of Br.tuA 

England It is Paten — A p«t«n mad« 

usuallymade of Silver of niw. 

O F patene, from L patena, paHna flat dish 
patent (p&t' 6nt , pa' tent), adj Open 
to the inspection of all , unconcealed , 
evident , manifest , conferred or secured by 
letters patent , protected by letters patent 
n An official document conferring a right, 
a title, or an exclusive privilege , an official 
permit to make, sell, or use a new mvention , 
an mvention protected in this way , figur- 
atively, an mdication of merit or quality 
V ^ To take out a patent for , to protect by 
a patent (F clazr, imdent, patent, brevet/, 
brevet, invention hrevetie , breveter ) 




When a man is made a peer he is granted 
a patent of nobility by letters patent, which 
are documents open to the inspection and 
perusal of everybody A shopkeeper who 
displays the arms of royalty above his dooi 
has been granted a royal patent to inform 
the public that he has supplied goods to the 
royal family Aristocratic manners or leaturcT 
are sometimes called a patent of gentility 
An inventor who wishes to protect his 
inventions from imitators, patents them 
A department of the Board ot Iradc, named 
the Patent Office (« ), receivcb applications 
from inventors for letters patent, and grants 
patents to those whose claims are approved 
by it Ihc buildings ol the British J^atent 
Office arc in Southampton Buildings 
C hanccry Lane, London 

A trade patent gives the patentee (pat cn 
to, pa' ten te, n ), or pc*ison to whom it is 
issued, the sole right to make and sell his 
invention lor a period of years, tor which 
privilege patent lees have to be paid An 
invention that has never been descnbecl or 
made before is patentable (pat' ent ab’ 
pa' lent abl, aai ), or capable ot being 
patented A legisler of palcntb issued in 
Great Britain since the reign ol King John 
(1x99-1216) IS called the patent rolls (7/ pi) 
A medicine is called a patent medicine (» ) 
it it is patented, or loosely, it it is a proprietary 
medicine It its composition is kept secret, «l 
duty has to be paid on every packet or 
bottle of such medicine Patent-leather (w ) 
IS a varnished or laccjuored leather used tor 
boots and shoes and m coach-work 

A still ubc‘d lor dislilhng spirit Irom gteun 
is a patent-still {n ) It is heated by steam 
and (juickly produces an almost puie whisky, 
which, however, oven when luatiiied, has \eiv 
little taste 'I Ins refined spnit is used 
for mixing with spirit pioduted by ]X)t-stilIs 
which has much rnorc^ Ilavour 

J he state or condition of being patent 01 
evident is patency (pat' en si , pa' ten si, n ) 

• A fact IS patently (jicl-t' ent h p.!' t' nl h, 
adv) wrong d it is obviously wiong \n 
action perlonned patently is done op< nl\ 
without attemjit at concealment 

hrom f- piifcfi'* (act -tnt<m) i>us p ol petti Jt 
to lie open, to 1 Hi manliest S\n eidj Cleai, 
cvKlent, nianile‘st, obeious, jilam Ant adj 
Hidcle*n, obseiiu, sex 1 el 

pater (pat' ci), w A pateiiiostei , 
(pa' ten) father (F Pater, patenutre, pdre ) 
Palei IS the first woid ot the I word's Praver 
in f-atin, which begins Pater nt>stet (Oui 
Father) In Uoinan law, the* paterfamilias 
(pa' tcT la mil' 1 as , prd ' t r iii mil' 1 as, n ] 
was the proprietor ol «in t state, the master 
of a house, or the head ot a liimily, having 
authority over the pci sons composing it 
Children to-clay soinotime's speak e)l then 
father as the paler I'lio name patcrtamilias 
IS somotimc^s given humorously to the IkskI 
of the household 
L = fathor. 
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patera (pat'’ er a), w A shallow round 
drinking vessel, used especially by the 
Romans for pourmg libations to their gods , 
a flat round ornament m bas-rehef pi 
paterae (p&t' er S) (F patere ) 

In architecture paterae are properly 
ornaments on a fneze, resembling a shallow 
dish, but the name is now given to any flat 
ornament in bas-rehef, as on a ceiling 
L irom path^e to he open Syn Bowl 
plate, salver 



Butikh JUtuflum 

Patera *— A patera found in the Isle of Ely It 
bears the maker's name, Boduosenus 


paternal (pa tCr' nal), adj Of or 
relating to a father , fatherly , related or 
connected through a father (F paternal ) 
Paternal affection is the affection that a 
father has tor Ins children A child’s paternal 
uncle is his lather’s brother A government 
that passes laws to safeguard the welfare of 
its subjects IS sometimes said to be a paternal 
government, or to pass paternal legislation 
A man who acts in a fatherly manner to 
children who arc not his own acts paternally 
(pa tCr' nal h, adv) towards them The 
responsibilities ot paternity (p<i tC*r' ni ti, n ) 
are the rcbponsihilitics of lieing lather 
A child who has an J'nglish lather and a 
French mother is of h-nglish paternity In 
a figurative sense w<* mav sjieak of the pater- 
nity ol ii book, intMiiing its authorshix> 

An employer mav bring a spirit of 
paternalism (p*L Icr' nal izm, n ), that is, ot 
patem.il goveinment, into his lelations with 
Ins workptoplc by nnikiiig inles to saleguarJ 
their health and \\<U-ht‘ing Such an em- 
])lo>ei «i(.ts in «i paternalistic (]>a ter n.i hs' 
tik, ad} ) way 

I- pah) nits hitluily, Ixoni pati) latlui Syn 
I- atlK ily, 

paternoster (jiat t‘i nos' ler), u I he 
Ixml's Pia>i‘i esp<*(ialU wIkmi in L.itin , 
the n.ime lor t iich ol tlie live laigt beads of 
a 10 S 41 IV , the whoU losaiN (h Patev, 
patemdtie, otatsan di)ninn( alt , tosauT ) 

'Iheie .lie lilty Iim IhmiIs in .1 losaiy I he 
first, and tiu n c\<.n' tleM iith bead, is a laige 
one \\ lit n a Roman < atholic p.isses the 
heads tin out* h his lingi*is in the at t ol piaycr, 
he let ites Iht paltiiiosler at every pater 
iioster, 01 1,1 1 gt* bead 

hisluriiien gut* tin* namt* p.itern(>sUr to a 
weightetl lim, to which shoiter lines with 
hooks aie tasteiud at mter\als 
L -- Gill lMth< r 


patli (path) u A beate 1 or troede 1 va,\ 
narrow tuumportant road a tr&cii a 
course , a loot-',£y a Sidcw^alk a couise 
of action or conduct ^F <^0 liet' c'let itv , 
When we speak oJ q pe'»ch v e usually mean 
a foot -way, as opposed to a road used for 
vehicles A great 11 am her the n iths c^rer 

mountains and through .cic.sts> we 

still use, were made the tcct of men and 
animals in prehistoric da^s 

The path of a planet 01 meteor is its course 
through the heavens We may say that a 
man or woman follows the path of honour 
and virtue if his or her way of life is consist- 
ently honorable and virtuous 

We may speak of an explorer or a pioneer 
as a pathfinder (path' find er, n ) because such 
men cmen up new paths for others to follow 
In a figurative sense an inventor is a path- 
finder, as he IS on the track of new ideas 
and new ways of doing things 

A wilderness through which there are no 
paths IS pathless (path ' les, ai^ ) The gravel 
paths in gardens and parks, the walks by the 
side of country roads, and the cement and 
asphalt pavements on which we walk m towns 
are frequently called pathways (path' waz, 
n pi ) This name may be used for any path 
specially made for the use of foot tramc 
Common Teut , A -S paeth , cp Dutch pacL^ 
G pjad Syn Course, foot-way, route, track, 
way 



Path — “ The Haunted Path," a debtehtful picture 
bsr G D Leslie 


Pathan (jja tan'), n A member of an 
Afghan people living on the north-west 
frontier of India , an Afghan 
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PATHETIC 


PATIENCE 


The first is the narrow meaning that is 
now given to this name, but all true Afghans 
claim to be Pathans, and to trace their descent 
from Kmg Saul 

Apparently from the Afghans' name lor their 
own [Pushin) language and traceable to Hero 
dotus's Pakiues 

patlietic (pa thet' ik), adj Affecting 
the gentler feelmgs . causing pity gncf. or 
sorrow , sad , pitiable , movmg n That which 
arouses the emotions , {pi ) the exhibition 
of pathos or sentiment , the study of the 
pathetic emotions (F pathSttque, touchcin* 
h pathitique ) 

In his novel, “ Ohver Twist,'* Chailes 
Dickens tells the pathetic story of a little 
London boy who has fallen into the hands 
of a gang of thieves When we pass through 
the slums of a great city and see the suffermg 
caused by poverty, crime, and hunger, we 
are remmded of the pathetic side of life 

Anyone who used exaggeiated language 
mtended to move us to pity and sympathy 
might be said m scorn to indulge m 
pathetics Playwrights and actors study 
pathetics, that is, the way m which the 
pathetic emotions are aroused and expressed 
An actor who plays a part pathetically (pa 
thet' ik al h, adi * ) may draw sympathetic 
tears from his audience 

From Gr pathahkos from paihetn aonst infin- 
itive of pashnetn to suffer Sy v adj Affecting 
pitiful, sad, sorrowful, tearful Ant ad) 
Cheery, enlivening, happy, hopeful, merry 


patbffbader (path' find er), n An ex- 
plorer See under path 

patho- A prefix meaning disease, suffer 
mg, or emotion, used m the formation 
of scientific words, and derived from Gr 
pathos, suffermg (F patho-) 

The manner in which a disease or bodily 
affection ongmates, or develops, is termed its 
pathogenesis (path o ]en' e sis, n ), or 


pathogeny (pa thoj' e ni, « ) Bacteria pro- 
ducing disease are said to be pathogenetic 
(pa.th o je net' ik, adj ), pathogenic (path o 
jen' ik, ad) ), or pathogenous (pa thoj' e 
nus, ado ) 

A sign or symptom that is specially 
characteristic of some particular disease is 
a pathognomomc (pa thog no mon ' ik, ad) ) 
or pathognomic (pfith og nom' ik, adj ), sign 
or symptom, and by it the disease may be 
recognized The scientific study of human 
emotions has been called pathognomy (pa 
thog' no mi, n ), and in this connexion, a 
person may be said to have a pathognomic 
expression, or one showing his emotions, 
but the adjective is rarely used 

The usual name for the science of the 
nature ol disease is pathology (pa thol' o ji, 
n) A pathologist (pa thol' o jist, w ) is one 
who IS skilled in the study of the signs and 
symptoms of disease, which may be said to 
indicate pathologically (path o loj' ik al h 
adj ) what is wrong with the body Any 
unhealthy or abnormal bodily state is 
descnhed as pathological (path o loj' ik al, 
adj ), and pathological, or morbid anatomy 
IS distinguished from general anatomy 
pathos (path' os , pa' thos), n The 
quality m incidents and expressions that 
touches the icelings and tuouses m us such 
emotions as pity, sympathy, or sorrow (F 
pathos, Ic pathcHque ) 

Theie is pathos m Shakespeare's story ot 
King Lear, who, when old and 
infirm, is driven from his liome 
by his ungrateful daughters, for 
whose sake he has disinherited 
his one unselfish child, C ordelia 
In evciyday life, we may sec 
pathos m tho look ol a starving 
dog, that follows ns seeking loi 
food 

Crr S-- sulfcrmg misiortuiit 
pathway (path' wa), « \ 

loot-way See intcic> path 

patience (pa' she ns), ;/ I he 
quality ol being able to entluie 
lortitufle, calmnc'ss under pro\() 
cation , the al>iUt> to aw.ut 
events hopefully, toibcai nice 
with others, ac*iTd game, usually 
played by one p(nsou only fh 
patience ) 

A person kept in htd thioiigh 
a long and pamiul illness must 
ha\e patience or foititude \ 
teacher needs paticii(.< c)i foi- 
bearante m dealing with <i dull, 
lazy, or obstinate^ cluld 

If we say we arc out ot patience with *1 
person, we mean that our stock ol patience 
IS exhausted, or that wc can endure him no 
longer To have no patience witli a jxison 
IS to disapprove thoroughly ol his «uticms 
One who exercises patience, endures without 
complaint, or w*iits calmly is patient (pa' 
shen\ ad) ) Words are sometimes said to be 
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woxk of W Bousuoreau 


PATINA 


PATRIARCH 


patient ol a particular interpretation A 
person who suffers, or to whom something is 
done, may be called a patient {n ), but the 
only common use of the noun is to denote 
one who is undergoing medical treatment 
When a doctor speaks of a good patient, he 
means one who bears his su^rmgs patiently 
,(pa' shent li, adv ) and calmly 

F , Irom L paUentia, trom patiens (acc 
-mt-em) , irom pat€ to erLdxLTe Syn Endurance, 
forbearance Ant Habtmcss, impatience 
patina (pS-t" i na), n The green film 
on the surface of old bronze , the tone 
given by age or exposure to various 
substances (F pai%ne ) 

Patina is found upon old coins that have 
been buned lor a long time The patmated 
(pat' 1 nat ed, ad; ) or patinous (pS.t' i nus, 
ad^ ) surface of bronze, marble, flint, and 
other substances is produced by chemical 
action Patmation (pS.t i nS' shiin, n ) is 
one proof of the age of an article 
Possibly related to L patina Hat dish 
patio (pa' ti o), n The open, inner court 
ol a Spanish or Spanish- American house , 
a method of amalgamating silver ores on an 
open floor (F pat%o ) 

Span 

patois (pat' wa), n A dialect spoken in 
a rural district, or by uneducated persons , 
a corrupt form of speech in a district where 
different languages have intermingled 
(F patois ) 

Oiigm doubtiul Syn Dialect 
patnarchL (pa' tn ark) , « 1 he father and 

ruto of a family , one ol the sons of Jacob, 
fatheis of the twelve tribes of Israel , one 
of their lorofatheis from Adam to Jacob , 
one of the chief bishops of the Greek or other 
Eastern ( hurch , in the Roman Catholic 
Church, bishop oi the highest rank , the 
loundci ol an institution or science , a very 
old man , an animal th.it ksidb a Hock, etc , 
the most lenerahlc person, or oldest and 
chief moinbei ol a gioup (F patnaicbe) 

The Jewish palxiaichs, Irom Adam to 
Noah, aic lallcd the .intedihivian patriarclis i 
Abrahiim, Isaac, |<icol>, and then lou faUicis 
were palriaichs in the sense that they weie 
the latheis oi the ( Inidien oi Israel 

In carlv times the Isiadilcs weic unclei 
patriarchal (pa lii <ii' kal, adj ) rule, that is, 
a s\sleni h\ whu h tlie lather or most 
venerahk nuin ol the community was its 
Jeadez and Liw-nitdvez Such <l community 
is called a patriarchy (\\i' lii ar kx, n ), aiul its 
go\ 01 anient ispatriarchi&m(pa'tzi«ii ki 7 nj,« ) 

In the e.nly Cliuich the Inshops of the 
gloat sees ol Antioch, Ak'Sandiia, Koine, 
and, lalti, of t onstantinopk «inil |eiiisalem, 
wcie teimed ptitiianhs I lu ollice ol a 
patiiauli, tind also Ins pio\ince oi see, is 
teimcd a patriarchate (pa' In ar kal, w) 

In tiu l<omaii Ciilholit ( lunch a })atnarch 
IS next to the Rope in < jnscopal laiik The 
title IS .dso luhl b\ tin ht.ids ol ccttain 
Kastein C Jim t lies, as m jeiiisalem, where, 
forex.unple, the Roman (.iitholics, the Gxeek 
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P«tienco — symbolical picture of Patiencci by 
Frederic Shields 



PATBICIAN 


PATRIOT 


Catholics, and the Armenians have each 
their patriarch 

The oldest inhabitant ol a village may be 
called Its patriarch, and can be said to have 
a patna renal appearance The oldest and 
greatest tree in a forest, and an old and 
wise beast, that is leader of a herd, may each 
be described as a patriarch 

JF Gr patrtafkh^ tribal ruler 

(■patna clan, arhhein to govern) 

patrician (pa trish' an), n A member 
of the ancient Roman ruling class , under 
the later Roman emperors a title of honour , 
a nobleman , an aristocrat adj Of noble 
birth , aristocratic (F pairicten, aristocrate 
bien nS, noble, anstocmtique ) 

The freemen of ancient Rome were divided 
into the privileged and unprivileged, the 
former being the patricians and the latter 
the plebeians The patricians were members 
of the old citizen famihes, and m the earlier 
years of the repubhc the senators, consuls, and 
other high of&cers were chosen only from their 
ranks In modem times the upper or ruling 
classes, or the hereditary nobility, as in 
Italy, are sometimes called the patncian 
class, and in the Free Cities ol Germany, such 
as Hamburg, there are still patncian families 
A person of humble birth, with no here 
ditary claim to patncianship (pa tnsh' an 
ship, n ), that is, the condition or status of 
a patncian, sometimes gives himself patncian 
airs The anstocracy of a country may be 
termed its patnciate (pa tnsh' i at, « ) A 
Roman noble, appointed by the emp^or to 
admimster one of the provinces of the 
empire. Say, m Italy or Afnca, could be said 
to have been appomted to the patnciate of 
that province In this sense the word means 
the position or rank of patncian 
L patnetus (from paired senators, literally 
lathers) and Syn n Aristocrat, nobleman 
adj Aristocratic, noble Ant n Plebeian 
adj Plebeian, common 

patrunony (pS.t' n m6 m), n Property 
or a nght mhented from one's father or 
ancestors , the property of a Church, etc , 
held by bluest or by ancient nght , a 
hentage (F patrtmotne, Jiintage ) 

A patrimony may be an mhentance ol 
any kmd, such as money, and m this case 
a spendthrift may be said to squander his 
patnmouy Many of the present heads of 
noble famihes hold patrimonial (p 3 ,t n m 5 ' 
m al, adjj ) estates or estates mhented from 
their ancestors The ancient endowments of 
the Church are also held patrimonially (p3.t 
n mo' m al h adv ) 

The Papal States, the temtones m Italy 
formerly governed by the Pope, are also 
called the Patrimony of St Peter In a 
figurative sense, an ancient pnvilege, or a 
great mhentance, received from the past, such 
as the Bible, may be termed a patrimony 
M E patrtmonte, F pairimotne, L pairimdmum 
mhentance from a father Syn Hentage, 
mhentance 


patriot (p 3 .t n ot pa' tn ot), w A 
iover of his country one who exerts himself 
m the best interests of his countrv one 
who maintams or defend^ his countrv''^ 
liberties (F patnote ) 

History abounds in examples of great 
patnots, who ha\e served their country self- 
sacrificingly m times of oppression or 
danger, or who have worked dismterestedlv 
tor its welfare We need not always think 
of patriotism (pat' n ot izm pa' tn ot 
izm, n), or zealous devotion to the country 
of one's birth in terms ol warfare and 
bloodshed 

The Gracchi of ancient Rome were truly 
patriotic (pat n ot' ik , pa tn ot' ik. ad] ), 
that IS, moved by the spirit ol patnotism 
They are remembered not by military 
conquests, but by their wise and noble efforts 
to reform the government of Rome 

Tibenus Gracchus (163-133 b c ) lealized 
that, the land was passing out of the hands 
of the peasant proprictoi s into the possession 
of the grasping nobles lliis was producing 
a decay ol the tree peasant stock — always a 
source of strength to a nation To remedy 
this, Tibenus worked earnestly to pass 
a land law that would ensuie a more lust 
distribution ot ownership At the tlccisive 
moment the patncian class engineered a 
not m which Tibenus was killed 



Ten years later, his brotlici CJaius 
(153-121), patriotically (pat n ot' ik al h , 
pa tn ot'ik ai li, adv ) attempted to continue 
ni 3 brother's policy, which would have 
ensured the welfare of the Roman peo]ile 
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patristic 


PATRONYMIC 


He was equally enthusiastic, and possessed 
greater energy and ability As tribune, 
Gaius endeavoured to lessen the abuses of 
which the privileged classes were guilty, 
and by means of statesmanhke laws he 
establish^ a more truly democratic system 
of government But, lacking an armed force 
•to support him, he also was 
overthrown by the reaction 
ary nobles, and fell a victim 
to their violence Plutarch 
says that they offered the 
weight of Gaius ’s head m gold 
as a reward for his death 
and adds that his captor 
filled the skull with lead 
before it was weighed Ihc 
two Gracchi were ’ong re- 
vered in the memory of the 
Roman people lor their 
nobihty and patriotism 

In another sense, '' Rule 
Britannia may be described 
as a patriotic song, that is. 
one expressing proud or 
devoted sentiments about our 
country and her liberties 

F paiYioiB, I I- palYtdta, Gr 
pairtSie^ Icllow-countiyman 
Ant Traitor 

patmstic (pa tris' tik), 
adj Of or relating to the 
Fathers, or early authonta- 
tive writers, ol the Chnstian 
Church, or their writings 
npl The study of thcbC writings 
sHqtie , patyoloffie ) 

Modern iornitilion liom L pater (aco patr-etn) 
and E suffix 

patrol (pa trOl'), oi lo go the lounds 
of a camp or town lor maintaining ordci, 
etc vt To pass through or go round (a 
camp, etc) m this way « The mai clung 
fibund of a guard, especially at night, to 
secure the safety of a camp, etc , one or 
more soldiers, constables or the hke doinfi* 
this , a reconnoitring parly , a constable on 
a legular beat , a sih tion ol tughi Hoy Scouts 
(F fane la rotidc, painnullcr, patvomlle, 
ronde ) 

The police patrol the streets <it night to 
prevent buiglaiy ami wrongdoing A sentry 
patiols, or nunc hos up and down, the section 
of a camp boundary th.it he is told oil to 
guard J^itrols ot rivci -police <iie on the 
look-out lor water thieves nesar docks and 
river w.irehoust^s Large* buildings .irc gener- 
ally patrolled by ,i lire man or caietaker at 
night ills duty is to gn<‘ warning oC lire, 
or to j)rovenl buiglaiy Paliolsol Hiy Scouts 
are ntinicd aftcT iiniinals and birds, and luive 
a lallynig call imitating the cry of their 
particulai animal Each ]>atrol is under 
the h adersliip ot ti patrol leader (n ), assisted 
by a sc'ctmd 

I« patnmiUrr, O patomUer to i>acUllc in the 
mud, pi I haps ongiiiaHy camp slang 



Patron — St Patnek, tho 
saint of Ireland. 


patron (pa tron p&t' ron), « One 
who lends his influence to foster, support 
or protect a person or cause , a guardian 
samt , a person ol rank or standing who aids 
or assists an interior one who holds the 
gift of an ecclesiastical l-vmg , a regular 
customer at a shop, etc (F patron., protectezo 
rhent, chat and ^ 

In ancient Rome patron 
meant the former owner of a 
slave whom he had freed 
or manumitted, and was also 
used of a patncian, or a 
citizen of standing, who 
acted as the guardian and 
protector of his dependants, 
or clients In Elizabethan 
times and later it was 
common for a wnter to dedi- 
cate his work to some noble 
patron who had been, or 
whom he hoped to become 
his benefactor The sturdy 
independence of Dr Johnson 
towards his patron Lord 
Chesterfield dealt a blow a+- 
the S 3 ^tem 

Churches are often named 
after a patron samt — St 
Luke, St. Matthew, etc 
The King is a patron and 
the Queen is patroness (pa' 
tron es , pat' ron es, « ) ot 
many societies which aid the 
cause of chanty, and these 
are said to be under Royal 
patronage (pit' ron a], w ) 

Patronage also means the pnvilege of 
presenting to a benefice or public office In 
the former the patron is often a bishop 
A society which had no patron would be 
patronless (pa' tron les , pit' ron les, adj ) 
We also speak ot the patronage of a shop 
by customers who frequently or regularly 
spend money there Anyone acting as^ a 
patron acts m a patronal (pat' ron al , pat' 
ion *a, pa tron^ il, adj ) capacity 

A person who gives support to some scheme 
or body is said to patronize (pit' ro niz, v t,) 
it Wc patronize a particular shop by giving 
it our custom In another sense, if we adopt 
a superior oi condescending air towards 
another person we are said to patronize 
Inm, or treat him patronizmgly (pat' ron 1/ 
ing h, adv ) Such an attitude is patronage, 
too One who patronizes in any sense of 
the term is a patronizer (pat' ron Iz er, n ) 
F,iiomL protector, patron Syn 

Advocate, customer, guardian, protector 

patronymic (pat ro mm ' ik), adi Den ved 
liom a lather or ancestor n A name thus 
derived, a family name (F palronymtque , 
noin dc Jamille, sumom ) 

l^atronymic names or patronymics are 
properly those formed by the addition ol a 
prefix or suffix to the name of an ancesloi , 
such as among the ancient Greeks, Tydides, 


(F patrt- organizations 
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the son ol Tydeus» and Pelides. the son of 
Peleus Similarly, a Scotchman may be 
patronymically (pat ro mm' ik al ^ 
called Macdonald, or the son of Donald 
Rlany Enghsh surnames were formed by 
adding “ son to the father's first name, ss 
Johnson, Wilhamson , or by adding ' 
as Adkm. Snnpkin Loosely the word 
patronymic is applied to any family name 
^ Froni Gr pater (acc pater-a) father, oncuna 
name, and E suffix -tc 

patroon (pa troonj, n A proprietor of 
land carrying with it manorial privileges 
granted under the old Dutch governments 
of New York and New Jersey 

The land owned by a patroon was entailed, 
and so had to pass from father to eldest son. 
and could not be sold, or disposed of in any 
other way The first grant was made m 1629. 
and privileges of patroons were abolished 
in 1850 

Dutch form of patron 

pattamar (p&t' a mar), An Indian 
tradmg boat Another form is patamar 
(pat' a mar) 

The pattamar is very common on the 
Bombay coast Resembhng an Arab dhow 
in appearance, it is a more seaworthy vessel 
in every way 

Through Port patamar (variant forms occur in 
several Indian dialects), from Marathi paita 
tidings mart bearer 


patter [ij (pat' er), v % To drop or tap 
with a rapid succession of small sharp 
bounds , to walk with short, quick, resound- 
ing steps V t To cause to move or fall with 
a pattering sound , to bespatter n Any 
light, continuous succession of soft taps 
(F fouetter, frapper a peHts coups, tapoter, 
^claifousser , grdsitlement, bruit depettts coups )^ 
We speak of the patter of a little child’s 
feet as it patters around The patter of 
summer ram on root and window is not 
an unpleasant sound, after hot, dry days and 
nights When the rain has ceased to patter, 
a gust of wind may still patter us with 
ram-drops from the trees, il wc walk near 
Probably imitative, frequentative of pat [i| 
patter [2] (pS,t'er), v t To recite (prayers, 
etc ) m a sing-song, mechanical fashion 
V t To pray thus , to talk glibly , to gabble 
n The talk peculiar to a particular class of 
people , chatter , prattle , rapid talk intro- 
duced into a song, play, etc (F vtarmoUer , 
marmoiiiier, habillcr , jargon, babil, boniment ) 
Young people sometimes patter prayers 
because the mind wcinclers to another 
subject, but, of course, it is \cry iriovcrent 
to patter in this careless way ihe fluent, 
rapid talk or story ot a “ cheap jack,” or 
itinerant pedlar, which he reels oil glibly 
by heart, is also called patter, as is the slang 
of thieves 

Ihe term is also used tor Hit quick utter- 



Fattanuur. — The pattamar is an Indian tradinc boat 
freqnently seen off the Bombay eosMt 


patt6e (pa ta' , pS,t' 1), adj In heraldry, 
havmg four triangular arms with the 
apexes inwards (F pattie ) 

This word is used only of a cross resembling 
the Victoria Cross, with arms that are narrow 
at the centre but widen out so that their 
ends nearly form the sides of a square A 
cross of this kmd is a cross pattSe 
F pattie, fern adj from patte paw 
patten (pSlt'en), n A clog, or overshoe, 
with a wooden sole mounted on an iron rmg, 
worn for protection against mud and wet 
(F soeque, pahn ) 

By the use of pattens the feet were raised 
an mch or two above the ground, a useful 
device for walking the dirty streets 

In architecture the term is apphed to the 
base of a piUar or column, or to the 
foundation of a wall 

From F patxn, origin doubtful 


ance ol words set to music, or improvised by 
the singer ol humorous bdllacls Olten, when 
we sing over a comic song 111 our homos, it 
does not seem lialf so iiiiiny as when we 
heard it on the stage This may l>o because 
wc miss the amusing patter introduced by 
the practised comedian 

Originally to repeat the patir 01 paternoster 
rapidly or mech LnitT.lly Syn v Catabble, 
prattle n Chatter 

pattern (pat' cm), n An original to be 
copied , that which serves as a model or 
guide in making something , an example , 
*'a specimen , a dccoiativc dc-sign , a definite 
set o£ markings , the ni«irks ol shot on a 
target , in Ireland, a patronal festival 
» # To decorate with a pattern , to imitate 
or copy (from a pattern) (F modblc, 
exemplatre, dchantiUon, dessin, patron , omer 
d'un desstn, copter ) 

Paper patterns are largely used in home 
dressmaking, these consisting of shaped pieces 
of paper from which tlio materuil is marked or 
cut Before the dress material is purchased, 
patterns or specimens of suit*ible fabric are 
obtained and compared I\‘rhaps wo take to 
the shop a pattern of a cloth we desire to 
match This may be a palt cancel ni.itenal, 
having a decorative pattern woven or pnntea 
on it 

Christians try to pattern their lives 011 
that of the Divine Foundc^r ol C'hiistianay 
Many people take as a ])4itlcrn of conduct 
some great historical figure whose character 
they admire 
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In a loom lor weaving coloured design^., 
one of the most ingenious devices is the 
pattern-box {n ) on each side of it This 
contains a number of shuttles, each carrying 
a yam of a different colour which are shot 
across m the order needed to form the pattern 
The work of a pat- 
tern-maker {yi) in a 
foundry is to make 
the models or patterns 
for castmgs These 
are replicas m wood 
of the parts intended 
to be cast m metal, 
and are produced in a 
special workshop, 
called the pattern-shop 
{n ) , such patterns are 
used to form the 
moulds of sand in 
which the metal parts 
are cast 

Special sense ol patron 
See pation Syn n 
Exemplar, model, orig- 
inal, standard 

patty (p*^t' i), n 
A little pie (F petit 
pdU ) See p4t(S 

patulous (pat' u 
lus), adj Open , 
having a wide open- 
ing , spreading, or 
expanding (F grand 
ouvert, large) 

The boughs of the chostnut-trec might be 
said to be patulous, but this woid is used 
chiefly by scientists, who speak, for instance, 
of the patulous sepals of a flower, and desc nbc 
them as spreading patulously (pflt' li lus li, 
adj ), or as having the quality ol patulousness 
(pat' u lus ncs, n ) 

I^'xom E paiulu^ spreading, \\ sullix -oiOt Sev 
jiatcnt 

paucity (paw' si ti), n hcwncss , sinali- 
iicbs m quantity , scantiness (F rhselt^, 
rarete, manqtic ) 

Sometimes at a flower or vegetable show 
no pn/e is awanletl in a certain cUuss because 
of the ii.uicity or fewness ol exJiihitors 
An accused jiorson ag«unst whom theie is 
a paucity or sc.mtiness oi evidence is likely 
to be dischargcxl 

hiom [„ pau(itd\ (acc fiom pant us 

lew, lau Syn Dinitti, u iicy, ft wness, 

insulin um\, staiiiU ‘\Ni Almndaiut, 
t opiousness, Millicient \ 

Pauline (j)a\v' Jin), adj Of oi i el. ding 
to St P.uil tilt A]H>stl< , Ol his lungs w 
A ]><ist OI pi<‘st‘nt piqiil oi St P.iul’s School, 
I lamnieismit h 

St Paul, a Jew hoin .d '1 arsus, ojjposcd 
<-hns(ianitv with the- utmost lury until, on 
the u)<ul to Damascus, h<* saw a vision ol 
Christ (\(ts IX, and was tonveitetl 

ills missionary joiiiiu ys ai<‘ ic‘lated in later 
(haj)tcrs ol the Acts 'I he doctnne ot 
St i^lu^ and tile mteij|)rt‘tation that ho 


gave to the teaching ot our Lord are known 
as Paulmism (paw' lin izm, n ), and an 
adherent or expounder or this is a Paulinist 
(paw' lin ist n ) 

A PauUst (paw' list, n ) is a member ot 
the Congregation of the ALssionary Priests of 
St Paul the Apostle, a 
Roman Catholic body 
founded m New York 
m 1858 They are 
commonly called 
Paulist (adj ) Fathers 
A past or present 
member of St Paul’s 
School, London, which 
was re-founded by 
Dean Colet about 1 509, 
and till 1883 — when it 
was moved to 
Hammersmith — was 
situated in St Paul’s 
Churchyard, is called 
a Pauline This school 
has long held a high 
place for scholarship 
among the public 
schools 

paulo-post-future 

(paw' 15 post fu' 
chur), n In Greek 
grammai, the futuie 
perfect tense (F futur 
anUrieur ) 

Examples ot this 
tense are We shall 
have gone,” and " We shall have seen ” 

I - a little after the future 
pauncli (pawnch , punch), n The 
abdomen , the first and largest stomach in 
ruminant animals , a thick mat or a thin 
wooden shield on a mast to prevent chafing 
(b'* panse, bedatne, baderne ) 

The word is seldom used to-day, except 
of animals The paunch in a ruminant is 
the rumen, or first stomach, into which food 
passes from the gullet 

The paunch or thin, wooden shield fastened 
to the iigging of a vessel enables the lower 
yards of the mafat to slide easily over the loops, 
while the paimch-mat (n ), which is made of 
thick str.incls of rope, and is also called a 
paunch, guards the rigging against chafing 
A condition in cattle m which the abdomen 
IS distended, as by drinking too much water, 
is destnbed ns paunchy (pawnch' i , panch'i, 
adi ) 

O E pantv, panche liom L (acc ^tu-vm) 

be lly 

pauper (paw' per), n. A person lacking 
tlie means of support , one destitute , one 
entitled to relief under the l^oor Law , one 
«il lowed by law to sue m forma paupens 
(F putt ore, mi^t'rcwv, indigent ) 

'I he Poor I^w, under which poor-iclicf 
IS administered, is based on the principle 
that no person should bo left destitute 
A destitute homeless person may claim 
admission to a woikhouse, the institution 



Pauliimm — St Paul, whcMo doctnne and the 
interpretation that he save to the teacluns of 
Christ are known as Pauknism 
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provided under the Poor Law, and bv entei- 
mg such a place becomes m law a pauper, 
suffering in consequence certain legal dis- 
abilities Other paupers, such as vagrants 
and tramps, are admitted temporarily to a 
special part of a workhouse, c^led a casual 
ward The state of bemg a pauper is 
pauperism (paw' per izm, n ) Pauperdom 
(paw' per dom, n ) means the pauper class 

Trade depression and unemployment tend 
to pauperize (paw' per iz, v t), or make 
paupers of many people The act or process 
of reducing to pauperism is pauperization 
(paw per i za' shun, n) In a somewhat 
(hfferent sense a system of administration 
which is considered to encourage people to 
claim poor-rehef is said to pauperize them 

In courts of law a person who is too poor 
to pay the costs of prosecution or defence, is 
permitted to sue tn forma paupens — in the 
manner of a pauper He is given the services 
of counsel free 

L = poor, deficient, perhaps akin to paucus 
few, parare to provide 

pause (pawz), n A rest or stop in 
reading, sp^kmg, smging etc , a temporary 
break or stoppage, m music, a sign denotmg 
a short stop, placed over or under a note to 
be prolonged v t To make a short stop , to 
hesitate, to linger (F pause, arrit, inter- 
mptton , s*%%terrompre, hisiter ) 

A pause in speaking occurs naturally at the 
end of a sentence , a longer one may mark 
the close of one subject and the approach 
to another A pause may often give effect or 
emphasis to a statement, question, or remark 
In writing or prmtmg, a pause is indicated 
by a punctuabLon mark, to which the word 
pause also apphes It is quite a good aid 
to correct punctuation to read moud the 
words we have written , for where we pause 
naturally when speaking or reading, a mark 
to denote one of the longer or shorter pauses 
will be necessary A pause m music is 
shown by a special sign thus ^ or 

After ascendmg an mclme we naturally 
pause to take breath A lovely sunset 
tempts us to pause or hnger on our homeward 
way , a nervous person may pause or hesitate, 
ana be at a loss for a word 

L pausa, Gr pausis, from pattern to stop 
Syn V Hesitate, stay, stop, tai^, wait Ant 
•u Advance, continue, persist, proceed, progress 


F , liom Ital , Span pavSna, by some connected 
with L pavd (acc -dn-cm) a peacock, from its 
stately movement 

pave (pav), v t To furnish with a hard 
level surface of stone, bnck, wood-blocics, 
etc , to cover with or as with a paving 
(F paver) 

Ancient Roman roads were paved with « 
stone, and until the nineteenth century 
cobble-stones were the usual form of pave- 
ment (pav' ment, « ) or paving (pav' ing, n ) 

It IS more usual to refei to the material as 
“ paving," and to the finished surface as 
" pavement " To-day asphalt, wood blocks, 
concrete, and even rubber are used, but 
granite sets still form the pavement in 
laces where unusually heavy traffic must 
e borne 

In a dispute, for instance a lock-out, 
private informal discussions by leading 
men on both sides may pave iUc way for a 
conference, and this latter may well lead, or 
pave the way, to a pcacelul settlement 

What Americans name a side- walk and we 
call a pavement is laid with largo flat stones 
One of these is a pavmg-stone (» ) — now 
usually made artificially from concrete and 
stone chippings On the stones of a pa\ oment 
the pavement-artist (n ) draws pictures m 
chalk winch he hopes will win him coppers 
from passers-by 



PaTement-artxrt — A, parement-artlat at work before 
an admiring scroup of onlookers 


pavan {p§,v' anL n A dance of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, per- 
formed m a slow and stately fashion , the 
music for this (F pavane ) 

Dancers of the pavan wore elaborate 
dresses The dance itself is thought to have 
been introduced mto England from Spam, 
and to be of Spanish ongm Henry Vltl 
composed a pavan, and much mstrumental 
music in Ebzabethan times was written in 
this form, usually with a spirited dance, to 
follow The earlier pavans were sung as 
well as played 


In some sharks and rays the teeth aic 
described as pavement teeth, bccciiisc they 
form a hard level surla.cc' In diiatomy a 
tissue composed of flattened platc-likc cells 
IS called pavement epithelium 

Paving is laid by a woikci called a pavei 
fpav' er, n ), paviour (pfiv' yer, n ), or pavior 
(pav' yer, n ) The lust of these words is also 
used of a paving-stoue, and the otheis ol a 
rammer used in laying a pavement In 
France a road surface paved with stone blocks 
IS called pav4 (pS-v' a, ii ) 

I’ paver, from L pauTre to lam down 
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pavilion (pa vil' yon), n A large tent 
of conical shape , a temporary or portable 
buildmg . a hghtly constructed ornamental 
buildmg , a belvedere or other portion of a 
building projecting at an angle, or rising 
above the main structure (F pavtllc^i 1 
At flower shows fStes, and such gatherings 
one or more large tents, called pavilions, 
having a cone-shaped roof, are erected In 
heraldry, the word means a bearing in the 
form of a tent The shelter or ornamental 
buildmg in a park, and the 
building contammg dressing- 
rooms, refreshment rooms, 
etc , at a sports ground, arc 
also termed pavilions 

The name is often applied 
to any place of amusement 
especially if the building is one 
of a portable or temporary 
nature, or is ornamental in 
construction — for instance, 
the erections on a seaside 
pier, used lor dancing oi 
entertainment 

F , liom I pdpilid (acc 
~ 6 n-em) butterfly, also tent 
Syn Bclvcdcio, marquee 
paving (pav' mg) For 
this word and paviour, see 
under pave 

pavonazzo (pa von^t^so), 
adj Coloured like a peacock 
n A variety ol marble veined m this manner 
Pavonazs^o marble, or pavona/70, ib red 
or puiqilibh, <md is beautifully veined 
Phrygian marble, a similar stone, has been 
call^ pavonazzetto (pa vO n 4 it set' o, n ) 

Ital (also pavouacrio) iiom L pduOndceit^, 
ailj from pdvd (acc -on-ent) pe«K 01 k 

pavonine (p^lv' o nin), adj Ol or relating 
to a peacock , icsembling the tail of a 
peacock (V de paon, %risi ) 

Fiom Ihe many colouis in a peacock’s tail 
the word bears the special meaning oi 
iridescent Som< kinds c^t oics and motajs 
show p<ivonine, or many-<.olouied, lustre 
Inom 3 - pdvO {ac< pCiedn-im) pe.uuck, and 
su Ill's -im 

paw (p.iw), n 'I he loot ol a qiiiidniped 
besinng el.iws vi ’lo soi^ipt with the tor<- 
loot V t 'I'o sti ike w'lth a cliaw mg or scraping 
action of the toot , to handle loughly or 
ilunisilv ( 3 ^' fndte ^•ratter, doniicr %tn coup 
de pattc, ptdptr manicr mdtnient) 

Atetirdim* to am lent Ji wish Liw (I-oviticus 
M, J7), “ wh.itsoever goeth upon hib paws ” 
lb unclean ami unlit toi lood tins restriction 
thus ezubiiUing all loui-footed aniimils with 
claws as distiiut liom those having Jioots 
Ilie IS used also ol a hooted ammal, 

howevei, so tluit a lestUss horse is said to 
jiiiw tlj(‘ ground or paw iinp.itientlv Milton 
sptuks ot the " t.iwnv bon pawing to get 
tiee " A dog p»iws its inaste'r to attract 
attc ntion, or p<iws and soia^ies at the door 
< > J* poi\ powit piobably J''iankish , cp 
i hitch pool t* pjoti 


pawky (paw' ki), adj Sly or tnck>, 
especially in a humorous way shrewd , 
artful (F mahn ) 

This IS a Scottish word pawky wit, or 

e awkmess (paw' ki nes, » ), is a dry kind of 
umour often inclined i o mischievousnesis 
A remark made pawkily (^paw' k* li adv ) is 
one uttered shrewdly or art-hi3^ 

Sc dialect from pawK a 'rick 
pawl (pawl), n A snvull le\cr or lunged 
member which engages with the teeth of a 
wheel to pi event recoil or 
backward movement v “ 
To stop or check by means 
of pawls (F chquet ) 

This mechanical device is 
seen in its simplest form in 
the catch on the winding 
stem of a clock, which allows 
the mainspring to be wound 
without the clock wheels 
turning, but since the pawl 
permits of movement in 
only one direction, causes 
the power of the coiled 
spring to actuate the train 
of wheels as it unwinds in 
the contrary direction 

In a capstan as used on 
board ship, the pawls are 
short bars hinged to the 
capstan head, which engage 
with the teeth on the pawl 
nni as the drum revolves, so tliat the 
drum cannot mn back 

Perhapb O F paul, pal, L paluO a stake 

pawn [1] (pawn), « A piece of the lowest 
rank in chess (F pion ) 

The pawns in chess — tlierc are eight ol 
each colour — are often sacrificed by a 
player to secure some advantage, or to 
avoid the loss of some more valuable piece, 
so the phrase which describes a person as 
lust cl pawn in some game, denotes that he 
IS relatively unimportant, or the tool of 
others 

M K pou} 7 , O F paon, peon from L pedO 
(acc -<1« (}n) foot soldier {pes — acc ped-cni, foot) , 
<j) Span peon 

pawn [2] (pawn), n Anything given or 
held as security for money advanced or for 
<Iel)t , a pledge , the state ot being pledged 
/' / To deposit as a pledge (F nanfisse- 

matt , engager, metfrr en gage ' 

A ixjison in need of loady money may place 
some ot hib possessions in pawn, or at pawn 
Houses or liirniture may thus be made 
over as security tor <i loan or debt, or the 
person who desires to raise money on jewels 
and such articles may deposit them as 
seourity with a pawnbroker (« ), a person 
licensed to cairy on the business of pawn- 
broking {n), which IS the lending ol money 
on the security of goods Iclt with, or legally 
made over to, him as pledges 

A pawnbrokei’s place ol business is a 
pawnshop (n ) When anything is pawned 
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the pawnbioker is the pawnee (paw n 5 ', n ) 
and the owner is the pawner (pawn' er, n ) 
O F pan, probably of Teut origin cp Dutch 
pand, G pfauci 

pax (piks) n A tablet carved or painted 
with the Crucifixion or sacred emblems 
formerly used for the kiss of peace at Mass , 
an osculatory (F patx ) 

The pax was usually a plaque or tablet of 
vory or precious metal In the Middle Ages 
the kiss of peace " at Mass was passed from 
clergy to people by means of the pax, which 
was first mssed by the celebrant and then 
passed from hand to hand 
L = peace 



Uritun. Vuseum 

Pax — An enamelled pax of the twelfth century 
thowms St. James and St Jude 

paxwax (pS.ks' w 3 .ks), n The nuchal 
tendons 

These are strong, stiff tendons which, in 
many mammals, run from the back of the 
head along the neck and are attached to the 
backbone They support the head in its 
horizontal position 

Corruptioii of faxzvax, from A -S feax hau, 
me ax an to grow 

pay [i] (pS.), V t To hand over what is 
due or owed , to discharge or settle , to 
dehver as due , to meet, or defray, the cost 
of , to recompense or compensate , to 
render or bestow v t To make payment , 
to settle a debt , to be profitable p t and 
p p, paid (pad) Wages , salary , lecom- 
pense , reward (F payer, rigler, acquitter, 
tecompenser, rendre , payer, profiter , gages, 
salatre ) 

Tn 1875 the British Government purchased 
nearly half the shares m the Suez Canal, for 
which it paid a sum amounting to a little over 
^4,000,000 The n vestment, which proved 


a profitable one, hass paid handsomely having 
shown a good return on Uie money m\e&tcd 

To pay or discharge a tradesman s bill 
IS to pay, 01 hand over to, him the amount 
owing Since some jicoplc do not pay 
promptly, the shopkeeper often offers a small 
discount as an inducement for customcis to 
settle bills regularly when they are due 
Wise business men pay or deliver to a bank 
each day money’s received by them Wc 
pay a call on friends who will probably ptiy 
us a return visit Unless we pay attention 
to lessons our progress in learning is slow 

A large factory has to pay away, or dis- 
burse a great sum of money m wages every 
week To pay away a rope (a nautical 
phrase) is to let it run out, and m another 
expression used by sailors to pay oft means 
to fall to leeward It is wise to pay off, 01 
discharge m lull as soon as possible, any debt 
wc owe An unsuccessful firm ni«iy find it 
necessary to pav off its employees, that is, to 
paj^- them what is owing lor wages, and to 
discharge them 

To pa3'^ one's way is to keep out ot debt, 
and not pay away 01 spend more money than 
is commensurate with one’s income In 
connexion with money, to pay out is the 
same as to pay away To pay out a poison 
for an injury is to punish hun — to give him 
tit-for-tat , and to pay out a rope is to cause 
it to run out In the pi o verb, “lie who pays 
the pipei has the right to call the tune ” to 
pay the piper means to defiay or hcai tlie 
cost, while calling tlic tune signifies the light 
of deciding how the money sliall lx spent 

A list giving the names ol workmen or 
others, and the amounts due to each for 
pay, IS called a pay-bill (;/ ), pay-roll (?/ ), 
or pay-sheet (» ) The day ol the week, 
month, etc , on which wages and sahuus tiie 
paid IS pay-day {n ) On the Stock ICxch inge 
pay-day means the day on v\hich sUxk 
purchased must be paid for 

In large concerns wages and Stilanes are 
^aid from a pay-olhce as they become 
payable (pa' abl, adj ) or due A person jiaid 
13 a payee (pa o', n), one who pays is «i payer 
(pa' er, n ), and a sum paid, or a stttlenicnf 
of what IS due, is called a payment (pa' 
ment, n ) 

A payinaster ) is one who pays out wages 
In the army and navy payniasteis aie 
commissioned officers, icsponsililc lor issuing 
the pay ot officers and men The Paymaster- 
General (w ), an unpaid mem box of the 
Government, is responsible tor handing over 
to the various Goveinmont departments 
money placed to his account by the Treasuiy 
for the payment ol salaiics and other 
expenses The actual duties are taiiud 
out by a permanent staff at the Pay Office (n ) 

A person who is received into a piiv<ile 
house and treated as a guest in rctiiin lor 
payment for his food and lodging is termed 
a paymg guest (» ) 

F payer, L pdedre tc appease, liom />«’ 
(acc pac-eni) peace Syn m Keward, sakuy 
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wages i Dischaigc liquidate^ requite 
reward Ant v Default, owe 

pay [ 2 ] (pa) v t To coat, cover, or fiL 
with a waterproofing composition p t and 
p p payed (pad) (F calefaiUre* poissct’ ) 

The word is used chiefly by sailors Tt is 
usual to pay the bottom and seams ot a 
wooden vessel with pitch, her ropes with tar, 
her spars with grease 

0 F poier from L ptcdrs to coat with pitch 
iiomptx (acc pic-em) pitch 

paynun (p§.' mm), n A pagan or heathen 
ti Saracen or Mohammedan tid'j Pagan , 
Mohammedan, Saracen (F pa%en, Sarrasin ) 
This word is now used only in poetical 
or romantic 'iterature The 
Crusaders might be said to have 
fought the paynims in paynim 
lands 

Originally heathendom, O h 
paiemsme, L- L pdgantsmit*- irom 
pagdnus See pagan 

payea^e (pa zazh'), n A 
rural scene , a country land- 
scape (F pavsage ) 

A landscape-painter is some- 
times called a paysagist (pa' 
zazh ist, n ) 

F = land‘,capc, from pays 
countiy 

pea (pC), n A leguminous 
plant, several vanetics ol which 
are grown for their seeds, eaten 
<is food , <i seed of the plant 
(F pot.s ) 

1 he garden pea has l^ecn 
cultivated from ancient times, 
and seeds ha\e Ix'on found 111 Swiss lake 
dwellings of the Ihon/o Ago In I£nglish 
kitchen gardens the green pea (Pis«m 
satiuiim) IS cultivated tor its seed, while in 
llower-gardcns the swoot-pca and cvei lasting 
pc«i are grown foi their lloweis From the 
iield pea {Pis\tm arvcn^c) wo got the s]>lit 
jicas used to make pea-soup (n ), nnd as ^n 
ingredient ol m«iny othen 
(lishes I hose are also millc^d 
or giouncl up to m«iko pea- 
flour (;/ ) or pea-meal (n ) 

Peas arc <itt<icko(l in tlu‘ 
pod by tht‘ pea-maggot (;/), 
the catoi pillar ol a small 
moth pm) 'lh<^ 

pea-cod (n ), or noiisoioil, con- 
sists of a sluMtn 01 poiittirp, 
tlu^ pea- pod (« )» th<‘ 

p(*«is insKio it \ ouii}' p( ,»s 
art ol a pea - green (/f/// ) 

<oloui, which IS tailed pea- 
green (« ) 

J‘ithLi g I eon or thicsl 
can bo in«itlo into pt.i-soup, 
but onl\ <liHd |KMs aio 
suitable l<u blowing thiough 
th(‘ long tube tailed a pea- 
shooter (;/ ), with winch 
iKiysanuisc thtmsolvi's We 


sometimes style a very thick, daxk-vehoa tog 
pea-soupy ladi ), becau'-e its colour suggests 
pea-soup 

The pea-nm (a ), A^achis fiypogaea, is a 
member ol the bean fani^'v It is also called 
monkey-nut and gi ound-nu t the latt-^r name 
being given it becccuse A pod-:? nDi.n under 
giound 

The very small crab called «-he pea-crab 

) IS soft -shelled, and since d is unable to 
protect itself, it takes up its quarter& inside 
the shell of a live mussel cockle, or other 
mollusc 

A variety of oohtic limestone in which the 
gram® are unusually large is named peastone 
(pS" st6n, w ) 

A back-tormation Irom pease 
regarded as plural 

peace (p5s), n A state of 
quiet , freedom from agitation 
or disturbance freedom from 
war or strife , an agreement 
reconciling two nations who 
have been at war , quietness 
of mind , serenity , concord 
(F patx, tranqutIhtS ) 

Everyone enjoys peace or 
quietude after muen noise 
The peace of the country is 
fortunately seldom disturbed 
by nots or agitations The 
signing of a treaty of peace 
after the World War brought 
a deep sense of relief to all 
the b^ligerents, and happily, 
a state of peace, tranquillity, 
and freedom from hostilities 
lias existed since in most countries 

Peace in industry— -concord and good 
icclmg between employers and employed — 
IS essential to the maintainance of production, 
the public well-being, and the peace of mind 
of the community 

The majority ot people prefer a peaceable 
abl, adj ) hfc to one of peaceless (pSs' 
Ics, adj ) excitement It is 
very pleasant to take a 
country walk on a peaceful 
(pes'ful, ad^) summer even- 
ing, when all nature seems 
to be in a state of peacefulness 
(pcs'" ful nes, n ) Happy and 
contented children usually 
play together peaceably (p6s' 
.lb h, adv ), peacefully (pC“^' 
ful li, aeiv ), 01 in peaceable- 
ness (pcs' abl nos, n ), and 
quarrels are few The 
exclamation “peace ' mean- 
ing be quiet, keep silent, was 
originally the imperative of a 
vcrli 

lo hold one's peace is to 
be silent A person who 
IS responsible lor causing 
strife IS a peace-breaker (»), 
and a person who settles 




Pen — Sweet-peaa, « fevourlte 
serden flower, m bloom 
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differences and reconciles quarrelling people 
or nations is a peace-maker {n ), to 
make peace meaning either to reconcile 
others or to be reconciled oneself A peace- 
offering (m ) IS a gift offered to appease or 
mollify someone, and also means a sacrifice 
made m thanksgiving by the ancient 
Israelites A peace treaty is signed to make 
peace between two warring nations 

To preserve the king's peace — that state 
of order and tranquilhty for which as sovereign 
he is responsible — all his subjects arc required 
to obey the laws and to keep the peace 
They must not do anything likely to create 
public disturbance, and it is the duty of a 
constable, an old name for whom is peace- 
officer (m ), to see that there is no breach of 
the peace A justice of the peace is a local 
unpaid magistrate, commissioned to keep 
the peace and to try certain offences 

In olden days a priest or monk visiting 
a house might on leaving say Peace be with 
you > " and these words are still used as a 
solemn form of leave-taking 

O F pmSt from L pa\ (acc pdc^cni] S\n « 
Amity, calm, order, repose, tianqiiillitv Ami 
n Agitetion, disoidcr, distui banco, stiilc, w n 



Peach — A peach-tree laden with fruit Inset u a 
larger view of a peach 


peacli (pcch), n J he llesliy downv^ tliiipe 
of a tree (Amygdalii<i or Pnoiits pasutt), 
belonging to the orclei Hosace.ie , the liee 
itself (F picket picker ) 

Peaches are cLiSbcd us liee-stoms oi ilmg 
stones, according .is the pulp sij>.iiates 
e^ily from the stone or clings Iti il lu 
England the tree, \\hiLli is .i shoi t-li\t*<I one, 
IS generally trained as a wall tiee 

The skin ot the pe.ich is io\eied with a 
soft powder, called peach-bloom (>/ ), a na nu‘ 
also given to the soft pink colour in tlu‘ 
cheeks of a girl 'J ho delKiit<, puinlisli- 
pink colour ot peach-blossom (// ) is used 
to describe other objects having a sinuiai 
colour, such as peach-blossom inaiblc‘, or thc» 


peach-blossom moth {1 hyafua hatis), which 
has losy spots on its w mgs 

An\ thing peach-coloured {arff ) is ot a sott 
pale led colcnii, like that ot the blossom, or 
the iipc Jiiut dho ]Miiplish-pinlv gla/c of 
ccilamOiicntal jioicc'lain is ( ailed peach-blow 
(n ) . peach-yellows (;? ) i‘> «» vuv dcstnu tive 
disease w hic h attacks t lu‘ peach-tree (// ) m the 
eastern States ot the U b V Ihe peachwort 
(?7 ) oi pcMsicaiM {Pohmmitut Pa Tirana) owes 
its name to its pc.ichhke ksucs 'I he peach 
palm (;/ ) — (nalnlma ^ptc.x^^a -is tall and 
slender South Ameiican palm on whu h glow 
large biiiK he s ol ]>e.ichhke triiit Ihe trunk 
is piote^ctesl with sliaip put kies Imoiu the 
fermemtod jiiiee ot the ]>esuh a spirit called 
peach-brandy ) is made* 

<) L‘ ptsikCt 1 I. pitsKtt, li»>m pifstemn 
{miihnti nppU iimtl Piisiiii 



Peacock The Indian white peaiock »nreadtnfE it« 
beautiful tail 


p6«iCOCk (pt kok), t \ galltriutou') 
bird with I.uilike ladeuMii , t spei iall\ ilie 
male, a pompous or \ .nipdoiious prison 
vf lodisplnyoi paiadc ,om -.t It) .w 'io 
stiut v.iinlv <>i o^ti lit dttitisl\ , to m.ikc* a 
pai.lfit (I* Sr’ pitiUtrl* f Sf 1 

fane !a nuu ) 

I he c ommon pi ar oi k oi peafowl Ipt " toul, 
w ), Pttrn atstitius, 
vfhu h is to lu‘ sei*n 
in in.inv ol om 
paiks I lid lai‘»e 
gaidens, is a n.d u e 
ot ludi.i 1 he naiin 
peiuotk IS .iji|>lud 
paitiMilail\ to the 
male hiiii, with its 
goigeous phiin ig» 
ol lustious lilm* gi 1 1 n 
and long ti.iin ot 
“ t Mil " 1 1 a t lit" I 
1 ht‘ iai It ss III ilh.iiitlv 
diH orated ieiiiali i. 

» ailed the peahen 
(w ) and the Muin** 

.lie known as pea- Pea<ock moth A nca- 
chicks t/f p { ) **• 

15\ the nil M Id (link, tie* piamik was 
he*lil S.M t<*d to Ihi* eoddi .. Ih i.t hioin ot 
old Iht bud lias bei n th* aiidml ot \,uutv. 
liom till pioiul ,ind .t dilv w i\ in whn h it 
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struts about with its spreading tail displayed 
It was regarded, too, as a bird of ill-omen 
To say of a gaily dressed poison that he 
peacocks is to imply that he struts and 
displays himself ostentatiously, in a pea- 
cocklike (adj ) manner, or plumes himselt 
\ amgloriously, showing oft his finery To 
^uch a person the epithet of “ peacock ’ 
might be applied The word peacockery 
(pc' kok er 1, n) means vam parade or 
display, which may be described as peacock^ 
ish (pc' kok ish, adj ) behaviour 

The beautiful butterfly Vanessa lo is called 
the peacock butterfly {n), because of the 
eye-spots on its wings , the peacock- flsh (n ) 
—CvenilahYus pavo — ) of the Mediterranean 
and Indian Seas is so called because ol its 
briUiaiit colouring The large cye-likc 
markings on the under wings ol the peacock 
moth {n ) serve to scare birds 

A -b pea, J. ptlvd, ulliniatoly Irtini old Tamil 
tokci peacock and JC cocJt [i] 

pea-jacket (pC' jHk ct), ii A short over- 
coat worn by sailors (h vareusc ) 

Pia liom obsolete pLi Dutth pij, pne lough 
coat 

peak |i] (pCk), n A sharp point or top , 
the brim in Iront ol 
<i cap , the uppei end 
ol till' top ol <1 loie- 
<m(l-alt sail \\heio it 
IS liKedtothc gafi: 

1 h u j) p e r outei 
(ointT ol n sail ev- 
lended l)y a gall (F 
poinii, pu, cime, 
u\ pi nne ) 

1 he summit ol «i 
mount. nn is iN peak , 
pi os pel ity reac lies its 
p( .ik \\ Ikmi it tone lies 
its highest point 
In some pa its ol 
b ngl.ind, espeiiallv 
the I aki* Distiul, Ingli lulls ar< c.illed pikes, 
in.mv ol \\hich h.i\t peaked (pekt, adj ) oi 
peaky (jick' i, </<// ) tops * 

A iHMked i.ip h.isa piojt‘ttmg liont bum 
maul ot pt/n 1 1 ’ b\ n C list, sunimiL, t(»i> 
peak |jj (pCk), /* / To look thin, or 
sK kh , togiowlhin, to piiK*, or w.iste awa> 
(b laniiiiu, diptu) ) 

NMkmi through wenn oi illiuss we become 
Ihm in the iai t w<‘ .ii<‘ said to peak oi beiome 
peaky (pt k' i, adj ) Peaked (pCkt, adj ) is a 
wokI «ilso .ippluMl to tins condition 
Oiigtil obsttiK 

peak ' {p<"k), a/ 'lo laise lo a more 

npiigbt position a/ loiaisetlu tail in tlu* 
an in inakiie; .i vtitual dive 

Sailois p< ak tin \ai<i oi gall ot *i ship, and 
pt .ik linn t».ns b\ laising tbexn apcsik oi 
\(iti<alh \ w liali laisis oi pe.iks its tail 
w lu n (li\ mg 

So apt lU 

peal Iprl), n \ sc t of bc‘lls ringing to- 
g< tilt I , .1 tiiiine, a loud, c ontinuoub sound 
iW lo sound a pe.il , to ic*st>und v t. To 


cause to resound , to gi\ e out loudly or 
sonorously (F sonnev'ie, carillon , retentisse- 
nient , dcLatei , fane sonner, pousser ) 

Thunder rumbles and peals, and its sound 
IS like a peal m its continued succession of 
repercussions, echoing and re-echomg Some- 
times a performer is greeted with peals of 
applause A set of bells tuned to each 
other is knowm as a peal, as is also the chime 
or scries of changes rung on these bells 
An organ is said to peal when it emits 
loud, deep, or sonorous cadences, and a poet 
speaks of the air pealing or resounding with 
the cheers of men 

Perhaps shoit for appeal See appeal 



Pear — The delicious fruit of the pear-tree, which 
IS a member of the rose family 


pear (par), n The fleshy fruit ot Pyrus 
communis , the pear-tree (F poire, poiner ) 
Many vanelies ol pear are cultivated in 
Great JJntain, the trees being grown in the 
lorm ol standards, pyramid bushes, or 
< spa hers The pear-tree (« ), which belongs 
to the lose family, is probably a native ol 
western Asia It grows wild in many parts 
ol ban ope where the climate is temperate, 
and in this state when young is furnished 
with sharp spines to protect the iruit 

IVar-ciiliure is a very old art and many 
kinds were grown by the ancient Romans 
I he yellowish wood of the pear tree, which 
takt‘s a beautilul polish, is used for making 
tool-handles and musical instruments A 
(liiiik called perry is prepared from pears by 
lei mentation Some glass bottles are pear- 
shaped {adj ) 

A -S pen, LL pira, L pirum pear 
pearl [i] (pcil), n A small lustrous body 
found in some sholl-rish, and prized as a 
gem , nacre, or mother-of-pearl , anything 
like a pearl in shape or appearance , a thing 
\ tTy precious , a small size of printing type 
(four and three-quarter point) adj Ot or 
1 elating to jicarls , made of or containing 



Peak - The peak i« the 
upper end of the top 
of a fore-and-aft sail 
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pearls v i lo decorate with pearl's , to rub 
(barley) into rounded grams v t T-O fish ioi 
pearls , to form pearl-like drops (F perle 
ae perle, garm de perle s orner de period 
picher des perles, perler) 

For thousands of years the pearl has been 
Highly valued One of the Bible paiables 
refers to a merchant seeking goodly pearls, 
who when he found one pearl of great puce, 
went and sold all that he bad and bought it 
(St Matthew xm 45) 

A pearl is nothing more than a small mass 
of carbonate of lime formed by a shell-fish 
inside its shell This substance is deposited 
around a nucleus m many very thin laycis, 
and its surface is mdentod with tiny ridges 
which cause the iridescence, or play 01 colour, 
that gives a pearl its characteristic apiiear- 
ance See mother-of-pearl 

Dew, which suggests pearls by its shape, 
may be called pearly (perl' 1, adj ), and well 
kept teeth, loo, possess a certain pearhness 
(p&i' 1 nes, n) oi appearance 

Several lands of shell-hsh yield pearls, but 
the best come from the pearl-oyster (w ), 
Meleagrtna margarittfera, which lives only 
in warm waters Next m importance to it is 
the pearl-mussel (w ) — Umo marganUfenis — 
found in fresh water, for instance, in Scotland 
A peail of the fust water 
should be perfectly 
spherical or of a true pear- 
shape, and almost pure 
white Black pearls are 
also highly valued if of 
good size and shape 

The existence of pearls is 
due to something irritating 
the mollusc — most prob- 
ably a parasite As it 
cannot get nd of the irri- 
tant substance, the creature 
seals it in with nacre 

The greatest and oldest 
pcarl-hslienes are those 
near Bahrein, in the 
Persian Gulf, and in the 
Gulf of Manaar, between 
Ceylon and India Other 
important hshenes have 
sprung up off the coasts 
of Western Austiaha and 
(Queensland, and m tin 
Gulf of California 

Though diving dresses 
are used in some places, the pearl-diver (« ), 
who fetches up the oyslerb Iroin tlu‘ 
bottom, usually goes down nuked and stays 
under water for a short while, leliuning 
agam and again to the depths He woxks 
for a pearl-fisher (« ), who (its out boats 
specially for pearl-fishing (w ) Vast cpian- 
tities of oysters and mussels aic galheusl 
every year for the sake ol the pearl-shell 
(w ), or mother-of-peail that tlu^y conl<nn 
The size of punting type called pearl, 
intermediate between ruby and diamond, is 


the wnillebt size but one r<*gularJy cast foui 
and llnoc-ciuaiter poinf, (lUcen lines to the 
inch If is used (or (oot-notos and references 
I he substance calletl pearl-ash (« ) 
crude caibonate of potassium, used as a 
cleansing agent It is obtaiiusl tiom wood 
ashes by soaking them m water, stiainmg 
off the hnuid «ind evapoiating it the resulting 
ci^slals being then c.ikimsl 

riic pearl-barley (» ) used loi puddings and 
soups consists o( bailee giams with the husk 
anti coat remoxed bv a process called 
pearling (ptil' mg. n ) 

Ihe pearl-fruit (/; ) ni pearl-berry (« ) is a 
small sliiiib ot fht Vndcs, some timts culti- 
vated in rock-gankiis At the base ol the 
Icfues, it bcais small whitish Ixiries icsem- 
bling ]Harls in colour Its botanical name is 
Margvi irarpits ^ctosits 

Pearl-eye (// ) is a nanu* loi flu disease of 
the eye usuallv talUd cataiact \ poison 
suhcimg liom tins tieubh is sauI to be 
pearl-eyed (adi ) 

Ihe cosimtK named peatl-powdcx (n ) or 
pearl-white {it ) is bismuth <»\\t liloiidt It is 
used to whiliii tlie sUm Pearl-sinter {n ) is 
a kind ol C 5 pal foiiiul m xolt.inu ash especi- 
ally at S,»nla 1 ‘ioia, ni I list ans liom wIiilIi 
plact it gt(s its ofhti nam<‘ of fioiite 

Oiu toini ol tht‘ lock 
t all( «l d»)Ii>mite is kuowm as 
pearl-spar {n ) bit ius< of 
Its pt«iilv slieeii Pearl- 
stone is also c.iUed 

pt‘i lit{ 

A poi t might desiiihea 
flouei as U'lng pearled 
(pel hi, titif ) with dev\ 

( osl« 1 niong< IS wtai thtii 
p( ,11 h suits, dot oiatisl with 
pearl-buttons (;/ />/ ), on 
s juM I a I o< » .isioiis 'I he 
luittons mav be ot it,d 01 
imilation mofh< r-of-ptail 
<\n oinaiiKuit tir diess 
with many {Kails on it is 
pear I -studded (;/ y. 01 
{Haihd Imitation pMils 
axt‘ so pcarl-like (iw ) in 
a]i{KMiam(^ th,!! tiuw ai( 
<)illH ult to cleti t f 

I futli , I I fU )lu , Otlg'U 
ohs< un 

pearl ’ ({K ih it Oiu 
of a nuinlK*! ol dttoidnt 
lo<>3>s, whuh foiin a btuiki <ui lue. nblioii, 
<t< (F /t stall) 

<k>kl l,u <* m*i\ l« »ndKnisht<l witfi these 
{leails 01 I<M>ps, whuh .iMiuwhat i» -tuiibh 
jie.ul <ho|>s m sImjk .uul jullow hue is also 
cksoiatid m a sinulai wav 

A pearled (|>eth!, <idf ) < dp, mg on a hu i or a 
iihhon IS known as pearl-edge (// ) \ n itain 

KiikI oi silk hut* or Ihitsul is talh d pearling 
(priFmg, « ), the {dur.il loi lUiil whuh. |K*ail- 
iiigs, reftrs to edgings nuidt* ot siu h niatt'nal 
A loiiii of ptol Sit purl * I j 



Pearl-battoRs. - -Tvro h«ppy httle chUdrpn 
WMrmff olothes decorated with peurl- 
buttops 
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pearlite (p 5 rr it), « A form of cast non 
in which pure non and c<irbidc ot non occur 
in cdtcrnate layers, oi in gianular formation 
(F perlite ) 

L 1 om E peai t and -tie 

pearmam (par' man), n A variety ol 
apple 

Many kinds ol apples aie popularly classed 
IS pearmains The Worcester pearmam is a 
ommon dessert apple 

Fiom O L permmn, con]cctiucd to be tiom 
assumed L Parmdmis belonging to Paima 
peasant (pez' ant), A rustic , one who 
woiks on the land, especially on a small plot 
which he owns or rents adj Ot or pertaining 
to a peasant , rural (F pavsan de pavsan, 
campognard, rustique ) 

The Peasants’ Revolt (1381), ol which 
Wat Tyler was the chief leader, was a rising 
ol larm-labourers m Kent and iCssex, 
against the heavy taxation imposed upon 
them, and the attempt ot the landlords to 
thiow them back into a state approaching 
scrldom The J Peasants’ Wai (1522-25) was 
a rising of Germ.in peasants against oppres- 
sion It was suppicssed with gieat cruelty 
A farmer ol the peasant class who owns 
the land he tills is called a peasant proprietor 
(// ) In some JCiiropean countries people 
who work on the land wciir pcsisant chess ol 
«i clislmclivc and pictuies<]uc chaiacter 
Anvtlung topical ol a peasant 01 his mode 
ol Jile IS said to be peasant-like (r/c// ) The 
peasantry (pc/' ant ri, 11 ) ol a countiy means 
Its pCiisants, coiisideied as a body 

Anglo-1 piusaut ptnstoi, J- k ptiginsis 
\ill.igti, liom 1 pdiiiis Milage S\N n 
CountiMiitin, iiistic \n i u Citizen, townsman 

pease (poz), « eollex lively IVas (F 
pois ) 

'I he common pea-plant (Pi^inn sativum) 
was lc:>rnierly called the' pc'ase, and with a 
<iuahlying word, ]KMse, was also used a 
name lor other leguminous plants, such as 
Indian jicase, and evc'rlasting pecusc We 
seldom use tlio woul now, 111 the sense of 
peas, except in such com pounds as pease- 
pudding (/I ), which is a dish ol mashed boiled 
peas, and pease-porridge (u ), «i kind ol 
poniclge made with peas Pease-meal (« ) 
is a Hour made ol ground peas 

A ]K'a-pod was once called a peasecod (pc*/' 
kod, ii ) or peascod (pez' kod, 11 ) 'J his word 
is now st*kfom used In “ A Miclsummci 
Night’s DicMm " (ill, i), Shakc‘S]K*,ue makes 
Hottom send his respects to Master Peascod, 
the lather ol the laiiy, J ’ease-blossom 

In the latter pait ol the sixteenth century 
men of kishion wore the peascod-bellied (adj ) 
doublet or peascod-doublet (« ) This w<is a 
doublet ending at the bottom in along, stiltly- 
ijuilted peak, shaped like a peasecod 

M E pi'sc, A -S pt<^a (pi pi^an) trom L 
pisitm, (n pisou pea 

peat (pet), n DecomiDoscd and partly 
carbonized v'ogetablo matter, used as fuel 
(b tontbe ) 


Peat IS formed in marshy places by the 
action of water upon layers of bog-moss and 
other \ egetable substances When partly 
decomposed it is brown in colour, but more 
completely decomposed peat is nearly black 
Although peat has long been used as a fuel 
there are vast stores of it available, and these 
will probably be exploited commercially in 
the future 



Peat — Workers cuttinK peat la Somerset wkenoe 
It 18 sent to all parts of England 


A wide marshy expanse containing or 
consisting of peat is called a peat-bog {n ), or, 
111 the North, a peat-moss {71 ), and broken 
giound from which peat is or has been dug 
IS called a peat-hag (« ) , or, more usually, a 
peatery (pet' cr i, n) The smoke of burning 
peat IS known as peat-reek {n ) , it has a 
stiong but not unpleasant smell 

A peaty (pet' 1, adj ) soil, or one abounding 
in ])cal, lb an advantage m the cultivation ot 
rhododendrons, kalmias, azaleas, and other 
plants, but peat alone does not make a good 
soil 

ME pile , perhaps Welsh peth piece See p*occ 
pebble (peb' \), n A small stone rounded 
and worn smooth by the action of 
water , a transparent lock-crystal used lor 
spectacle lenses , a lens made of tlus v L 
To cover with pebbles , to produce a 
roughened or indented surface on (leather) 
(F caillou, crystal de roche » couvnr de 
catllou V, grener, erdptr ) 

Pebbles or pebble-stones (« pi ) are lound 
m myriads on the sea-shore, m the beds of 
streams, and in the deposits called gravel- 
beds One ol the most remarkable masses 
of pebbles in this country is Chesil Bank, 
which connects the Isle of Portland with 
the Dorset coast It is over fifteen miles 
long, up to two hundred yards broad, and 
IS nioie than forty lect high m some paits 
A path paved with pebbles is said to be 
pebbled (peb' Id, ad) ) or pebbly (peb' h, adj ), 
and a pebbly beach is one abounding in 
pebbles A quartz ciystal worn into the lorni 
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of a pebble is called a pebble-crystal (« ) 
Lenses for spectacles which are ground froin 
pure, colouiless rock-crystals are also callca 
pebbles A variety of pottery made by 
Tosiah Wedgwood (i730-95)* and composed 
of a mixture of different colouied clays is 
known as pebble-ware {n ) It somewhat 
resembles marble 

M E pobble, ptbbilt A -S papot 



Vu^rii n 

Pebble — ^Engraved pebble of the late Palaeolithic 
Cava Penod found at Brumquel, France 


pebrme (pa bren' , peb^ rm), ii A 
disease fatal to silkworms, also called 
muscardine (F pdbrine ) 

F, from Provencal ptthrino {pehrc pcppti) 
peppcr-like, alluding to the siiiaU bhick specks 
on the skin of tlic larva 

pecan (pc k^n'), « A species ol the 
American hickory-tiec , its fruit (F 
pacamer, pacane ) 

The pecan {Carya oUvcsformis) is allied to 
the walnut and grows in the vallcyb ol the 
Ohio and Mississippi Its Iruit, the pecan- 
nut (w ), or pecan, is ohve-shaped, and lias 
a fine flavour 

F pacane or Span pacana, horn, native woul 
peccable (pek' abl), adj Liable to sin 
(F ^ccable) 

“To err is human “ wrote l^opc m lus 
poem, " An Essay on Criticism," in other 
words he said that mankind is pccuiblc 
The tendency or hability to &m is teimed 
peccability (pek a biF i ti, n ) 

L L peerdbths, from L pecedre to ci r, commit 
wrong Ant Impeccable, moon uptible, jitr- 
icet. sinless 

peccadillo (pek a diF o), « A trifling 
sin , a shght offence pi peccadilloes (pek a 
diF 6z) (F peccadille ) 

Everyone is guilty ol certain small faults 
that can hardly be called sins 1 hey ai e meix‘ 
breaches of the rules or customs of society 
and are generally known as pc<x*idilloes 
Span dim ol peccado, L pLCcdimn ncuUr p p 
ol pecedre to err, siu 

peccant (pek' ant), adj Sinlul , ofl end- 
ing , guilty , unhealthy , morbid (X^' 
pdcheur, choguant, coupabh, nwrbide ) 

An official guilty ol taking bribes may be 
described as a peccant official Milton referb 
to peccant angels, that is, those who have 
broken the laws of God Sinfulness is 


sometimes teimecl peccancy (pek' an si, n), 
and a tiansgrcssion or sin is a pccc.inc 5 ^ In 
pathology, a peccant state ot any part of the 
body would indicate the piesence ol disease 
Anyone who has a pet cant tooth should have 
it attended to 

Fiom I piCian^ (act -a it-im) pies p ot 
pctuin to sin, cri «• 

peccary (pt-'k' a n), n \ small pig-liko 
animal of ( ential Anniua, with slender 
limbs, an elongali d snout, and no \ isihle tail 
(F ptcari ) 

IVccaiies dilfet in manv lespctts liom the 
European swine, \\hnh lhe\ outwardly 
icsembic horinstaiut t lu ir stom.u hs are 
comples., and somewhat lik(* those ol cows, 
wheieas the swine has a simple stomai h the 
petcarv also has a gland in llu* midtllc ot its 
back which socictes tin oih , nauseous thiicl 
riic'ro me scweial sptties llu* i ollaicd 
pcccarv tautnf) on urs betw'cen 

Patagonia and \iknnsis «in<l is dislinguishecl 
by a coll.ir ol \cllowisli h.ur tiossing the* 
shoulders '1 he laigi'r while lipped 
(D albirostiis) inh.ibils (enli.il .uul South 
America IVcitiius .in iu>ted loi Iheir 
piigiiiicily aiul <k*sti lu ti\ <*iu*ss, tind ,u(* lom- 
inonlv ioninl in dio\(*s 1 lu \ in.ikt long 
lotinievs Iroin the lou‘sts llu*\ li< (|u< nt, in 
sc'an h ot focxl, .incl do gUMt tl inuigt* to i lops 
InomnUivt C aiib pahtiit 



Peccary Tbe email piK'bke peccary which i» found 
in Central Amciict 


peccavi (pi ka' \i), ntitt \u i Mltinuition 
aeknowU tlgiiii* guilt oi loiilissing eiioi n 
An ae kiiowdt dgiiu*iit ol <‘uor oi a * oiiii -.sum 
of guilt (b ptt(aii) 

'1 his w Old Is now st Mom iistil Niiiomh 
When we .idiml lh.it wt* .in in the wiimg, 
we aie s.iul to t r\ pet < .i\ i *l lu* wt»id t iitt'is 
into .1 w'ell-knov\n sttirs toM <»1 Sn t hail<*s 
Napier It is saul th.il iltt i his 

Mttory at IlvtUmb.ul (iSiO. whuli ni.ide 
him mastei ol Sind (.m imliaii tiumtiv), he* 
sent the punning tlis]).i<t h ' lN‘<t.i\i/’ tli.it is, 
" 1 have Slimed (Snul) " 

I fust person petit*it tit f'tuth* I ha\t 
sinned S< « ])i‘t t ant 

peck [ 1 1 (pek), ;? A nu‘.isuit‘ oi iap.u it\ 
for dry goods, representing oiU‘-t|Hiirl<‘r ol a 
bushel, or two g.dloiis , .i nu*<isui<* IutMiiu* 
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PECK 


PECTORAL 


this quantity , a lajrgc quantity or number 
(F picotin ) 

Grain is measured by the peck, and the 
quantity of seed to be sown in a field is stated 
as so many pecks to the acre The capacity 
of the imperial peck is fixed at 554 548 cubic 
inches The word is used figuratively in the 
expression, a peck of troubles ’* 

M E and O F pek , origin obscure 
peck [2] (pek), v t To strike with the 
beak or a pointed instrument , to take or 
pluck with the beak , to cat, especially in a 
dainty fashion v t "I o strike with or as with 
the beak or a pointed tool n A sharp stroke 
or a mark made with a beak, or instrument , 
a trifling surface injury (F hcqtieter, 
picoter , coup de hec, becquetage ) 

Many birds fight by pecking each other, 
and the eagle is known to peck out the eyes ol 
young lambs A peck from a chicken can bo 
(luite painful, but a slight surface injury to 
one's hand is sometimes described as a mere 
peck A ilnickv person is said to peck his 
food In engraving many cflects arc obtained 
by pecks made with the graver 
By pocking a wav 
diligently with its 
beak, the woodpecker, 
sometimes m o r u I y 
called t li c pedker 
(pek' cr, V ), iHiikes 
a hole ill a tiec tor 
its nest C'hickens 
may bo described <is 
peckers, or biuls that 
peck, and a kind ol 
lioc, used ioi pecking 
ground, is <ilso callocl 
a pecker Some gas- 
engines lia\ c a nio\ mg 
part, called *i pecker, 
which admits gas to 
the cylmdei at regular 
mteivals so long as 
the speed doi‘s not 
except d a certain limit 
Variant ol pick [ij 
Pecksniff (pek' 
sxiii), n A canting hyp- 
ocrite (F 7 artufe ) 

In Chalk'S Dickens’s 
novel, "Martin 
C'> h u z 1 e w 1 1 , " the 
chai actor, both Peck- 
sniit, is *i " smooth- 
t o n g u c d, servile, 
crawling knave," who 
always poses as a man 
of virtue He is le- 
garded as the embodiment ol mean, canting 
hypocrisy Anyone who resembles Mr 
Pecksniff by pretending to be pious, «ilthough 
.li heart he is a rogue, is desciibecl as a 
IVcksmfl or is said to have a Pecksnififian 
(pek snip 1 an, adj ) character 

pecten (pek' ten), n A comb-like 
sti ucture in the body of an animal , a scallop 
[F pCtonclc ) 


The bivalve shell-fish, commonly known as 
the scallop, is called a pecten because of the 
comb-hke ribs on its shell In the eyes of 
birds and some reptile's and fishes there is a 
projecting vascular membrane, known as 
the pecten There are two pectens, or 
comb-likc appendages behmd the hind legs 
of scorpions, which are thought to be organs 
of touch The small, stiff hairs on the legs 
of bees and other insects form a pectinated 
(pek' ti nat ed, ady ) structure, that is an 
example ol pectmation (pek' ti na' shun, « ) 
Leaves which have segmented edges hke 
the teeth of a comb are said to be pectinated 
or pectinate (pek' ti nat, adj ) 

L — a comb 

pectin (pek' tin), n A white soluble 
substance formed m ripening fhiit, which 
enables vegetable juices to gelatinize (F 
pectine ) 

Pectin IS formed during the process of 
ripening, from pectose (pek' tos, « ), a white 
insoluble substance, allied to cellulose, that 
is present in unripe fruit and fleshy roots 
Pectose can also be transformed into pectin. 

by heating it with 
acids, and a process 
of fermentation turns 
the latter substance 
mto pectic (pek' tik, 
adj ) acid, that is, an 
acid derived hrom 
pectm In over-ripe 
fruits the pectm is 
changed by a natural 
process into a related 
acid If it were not 
for the pectin present 
in fruit, jam would not 
jellify without the 
addition of gelatine 
Fiom Gr pektos (from 
pegiiyetn to fix, congeal) 
thickened, stiffened, with 
sufhx -in 

pectoral (pek' to 
ral), adj Of, pertam- 
mg to, or situated on 
or in the chest or 
breast , in medicine, 
tending to relieve chest 
complaints, etc n An 
ornament worn on the 
breast, especially the 
breast - plate of a 
Jewish High Pnest , 
the fin attached to the 
shoulder-girdle of a 
fish , a medicine good 
for chest attcctions (F pectoral ) 

Armoui for the bicast was called a pectoral. 
The pectorals, or pectoral fins ol a fish are 
situated in the fore part ol the body, close 
behind the gills They correspond to the 
loro limbs of land vertebrates, 01 animals 
with backbones In anatomy, the muscles 
of the chest are known as the pectoral 
muscles 
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Pecksniff — Anyone who resembles Seth Pecksniff, 
A chArneter in Pickens's "Mertin Chuczlewit," is 
described as a PecksniffiAn 




PEDAGOGUE 


PEGUI-ATE 


The human heart and lungs emit certain 
characteristic sounds, for which the doctor 
listens with his stethoscope Certain diseases 
of the chest give nse to pectonloqui^ (pck 
tor il' o kwizm, n ), or pectoriloquy (pek tor 
il' o kwi, n ), that is, the voice ol the patient 
seems to come through the wall of the chest, 
instead of from the larynx This is sometimes 
a sign of a cavity m the lungs 

F , from L pector&hs, from pectus (gen -or-ts) 
breast 

pecTilate (pok' ii lat), v t To appropnate 
fraudulently (money or goods entrusted to 
one’s care) (F ditoiifner) 

An official who embezzles public money is 
said to peculate that money, and is guilty ol 
peculation (pek u la' shun, « ) The peculator 
(pek' u la tor, n ) is rightly punished severely 
when he is detected 

L peculdtus p p of peculayl to embezzle 
peculiar (pe ku' li ar), adj Belonging or 
peitammg only (to) , distinguished from 
others in character or quahtics , particular , 
special , uncommon , strange « That which 
is the exclusive property or characi eristic 
(of) , a special privilege , m church history, 
a parish or church not under the control of 
the bishop of the diocese in which it lies , 
a member of the Pecuhar People, a religious 
sect (F part%ciilieYtpersonnel,e\traoYdi,na%yef 

cuYieuXt hizavYe , pYOpYiitd paYliLuloMte ^ 

paYOisse pYivtldgtSe ) 



Peculiar — Hue httle pift went to market,*' but in 
a peculiar way 


A small head and long nts.k aic pttiih.u 
to the polar bear, as compared witli other 
speaes of bear, and give tliat cimmal a 
peculiarly (pc ki“i' li ar h, adv ), or unusuallv, 
lithe appearance A Hung is pcculiaily 
fitted for a purpose, if it is suited to it in 
a special manner or degree 

Peculiars, or churches exempt from ordin- 
ary Tunsdiction and subject to the control 
of a bishop m another dioccsc, etc , are now 
abolished A royal chapel, controlled only 


by the sovereign, was called a royal pecuhar 
{n ) In addition to its proper sense of par- 
ticular or special, the word often means odd 
or queer A person m outlandish clothes is 
said to look peculiar or odd, and undoubtedly 
shows a peculiar taste in dress 

The name Peculiar People is held by a 
Piotcstant sect ot southern and eastern 
Fngland, founded m 1S38 by John Banyard 
They have no regular ministers and rely on 
faith and prayer to cure illnesb Some 
special feature or quality peculiar to a person 
or thing is termed a peculiarity (pe ku li a,r' 

1 ti, w ) Among metals quicksilver has the 
peculiarity of being in a molten state at 
ordinary tenipcraturcb, instead ol being 
solid like other metals 

A person with an unusual way ol pro- 
nouncing WOK Is IS said to have a peculiarity 
of speech A quality that in.ikcs an object 
stand out from otheis ot its class is s.ud to 
peculianze (pt" ku' li ar v t ) that object , 
but this word is not in common use 

Fiom h pitithtiris ot piivatc* luoptitj, one's 
own, special ptculntm snuill cstalt, pioptrlvin 
cattk (/><’c») S^Ni ad} I*xclusi\t, rau, 
singul.u, unicpit , umisii il \n i adj Common, 
oidiiiaiv, usual 

pecuniary (jxi kfi' ni a n), adj < onsisting 
of money , relating to luoiu v (F pi i u)}i(urc ) 

( hanty is not tonfiiuvi to iJu gi\ing ol 
pecuniary aid to nect^ssitous people, <iUhough 
one ol its most common ionns is to lelieve 
the pecuniary wants ot the p(M)r A man is 
said to be pecuniarily (jk ku' ni a ii li, adv ) 
embanassed, when lu‘ is in petunmiy ditti- 
cultich, and is suit ei mg from lat k ot inont \ 
i^rom J- perfipudnus jiioiutai>, tiom pitiinat 
wealth, money S\ n lonatu lal, tiscal, 
monetary 

peda^o^e (ped' <i gog), u \ st hool- 
mastcr, t specially on<‘ who is petlantu or 
dogmatic (h ptdaiitii*iu , fudtntf, inai*is/iy) 
In ant lent (iieiii^ a paidtigaffos f>r pt*da- 
gogue was a slavt* who took the < hilditui ot 
the house to si luKtl and h.ul can ot them 
genemlly 'I he wool tanu* into us<‘ m 
lingland as a s^uonMii lor a teaitui 01 
bchoolmastei , m addition to its otigiiial in< ail- 
ing, hut it IS now usetl c hit th in a lu>stil« wa\ 
A teacher who is uniuc < ss«tiih stveu, 
or who maki's a (hspla\ t>l lus U.umng, is a 
pc'dagogiie, «in(l is said tc) lui\< «i pedagogic 
(ped a goj' ik, adf ) maiim r *I lus wonl, 
howc'ver, .ilso ut.uiis its tsiihei m« .innig, 
aiul till ])edagogic st u nt e is tin siitiut ot 
teaching, which is soim‘tim<*s tlestnlnd as 
pedagogics (pt*d ,i goj' iks, tt pi ), 01 pedagogy 
(pc‘d' a go/ 1, h) Pcdagogiszn I/miI' » ‘tog 
i/in, n ) IS the chaiat ter 01 oiiut* nt a pctki- 
gogiie, 01 lcM( ht‘r, hut this wtud is now m Idoni 
used Dr Johnson lollowtsl a pedagogical 
(petl a goj' ik id, adf) tiHt‘<r, Ih.il is i 
leaching tartcT, ludoie l><*c onnng *1 wiitei 
I Iis outspoken i ntu isins m liitt 1 hit wtretillcu 
pedagogically (petl ,i go/' ik id li, ath ' ) st veie 
h , thiough 1 tiom (»i paida^\ity,o , pat'* 
ctuld, ugogos a guide 
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PEDAL 


PEDATE 


pedal (pod' al), n A »evci worked by 
the foot , a wooden key on an organ played 
by the loot, or a foot-lever controlling stops 
etc , a toot-lever on a pianoforte lor lifting 
the damper or for decreasing the tone , 
a note, usually in the bass, sustained through 
several harmonies v t To work or drive by 
ineans of pedals v % To work the pedals 
ol an organ, bicycle, etc adj Of or pcrtaming 
to the foot or to pedals , having pedals , 
pertaining to a foot -1 ike limb, as ol molluscs 
(F pedale , pddaJcr du pied ) 



Pedal —-Two cyclists on old-fashioned wheeled 

bicycles pedalknc hard 

'I ho projecting pait on which the cyclist 
presses with his loot as he pedals along is 
oltcn regar(lc<l as the pedal of a bicycle, but 
it IS actually only part ol the pedal, which 
includes the crank and pedal-pin (/? ) 

In music the woid pedal is used in many 
diltc rent wa ys All except the smallest org«ins 
have a set ol pedals, winch arc long, wooden 
bars ])l.iyed with the organist's feet They 
are often aiiangcd in a Ian shape, radiating 
Irom beneath the organ seat, and control the* 
admission ol air to a group ol pipes, called 
pedal-pipes {n pi ) logother, these pipes 
lorm the pedal-organ hi ) This contains 
pipes oi deep pitch and heavy tone, and is 
usually employed lor the bass notes m 
organ music An organist who is expert in 
the use of the pedals may be teimed a 
skilled pedahst (ped' al ist, n ), which also 
means an experienced cyclist 

Organs are also fitted with pedals con- 
trolling a mechanism lor working several 
stops at once, or lor opening and shutting 
the swell-box, etc In organ and other 
music, a pedal-note {71 ), or pedal-pomt (« ), is 
*i note that is sustained through several 
bais, during which theie may be elaborate 
ch.ingcs of harmony above or, sometimes, 
below it A pedal-pianoforte (« ) is a special 
type of pianoforte built with a pedal key- 
boaid like that ol an organ, in addition to 
the usual manual keyboard 


All pianofortes are now equipped with 
at least two pedals or foot-levers, whose 
object IS to modify the tone The pedal on 
the right hand is correctly known as the 
damper pedal {n), but it is often called the 
loud pedal It lifts the dampers from the 
wires, and causes sounds to be prolonged after 
the player’s fingers have released the keys 
Its use is often indicated by the abbreviation 
Ped The left-hand pedal is called the soft 
pedal, and its purpose is to produce a modified 
or softened tone 

The compressed air operating a player- 
piano is supplied by means of two pedals, in 
the form of sloping boards hinged at the 
lower end, like the pedals working the bellows 
of a harmomum A pedal-harp (n) is a harp 
on which the strings are raised a semi-tone 
or whole tone by means of pedals 

Fiom L peddlts, from pes (acc ped-ent) loot 
pedant (ped' ant), n A person who makes 
a parade ot book-tnowledge, or who lays 
unnecessary stress upon rules and formulas 
(F pddant, magister ) 

People who possess a great deal ol book- 
Jearning, which they display without judg- 
ment or discrimmation, are called pedants 
borne insist upon the strict observance of text- 
book rules, or frown upon any departure from 
precedent A pedantic (pe dan' tik, adj ) 
writer is one who makes a great show of 
learning, and adopts a heavy, pedantic 
attitude towards his subject, characterized 
by useless detail or overstrained accuracy 
When a highly onginal painting or musical 
woik appears lor the first time, it is often 
ciiticizcd pedantically (pc dSln' tik al li, adv ), 
or m a pedantic manner, by those who do 
not loalizc that genius is concerned with the 
expression oi emotion or intellectual imagina- 
tion, and not with the observance ot ru^es 
People who parade or overrate book- 
learning are guilty ot pedantry (ped' an tri, 
71 ), that IS, the qualities chaxacteiistic of a 
pedant The laying of undue stress upon 
rules and formulas is also known as pedantiy. 
A government that manages affairs in a 
pedantic manner, or that consists of pedants, 
IS termed a pedantocracy (ped an tok' rd. si, 
n ), which is also a political system adhermg 
pedantically to theory and precedent 

F pidant, Xtal pedante The element p&d as in 
pedagogue, but the iermmation -ant is obscure 
pedate (ped' at), adj In zoology, having 
feet , of leaves, having lateral nbs which 
branch and usually form lateral leaflets or 
lobes 

The plane-tree has pedate leaves, each 
consisting of a central leaflet through which 
the midnb passes, and two side lobes, 
distinctly divided into leaflets by means of 
branching lateral ribs which serve as their 
midribs A leaf ot this shape is said to be 
pedately (pod' at h, adv ) lobed, and is 
distinguished from a palmate leaf, in which 
the lateral ribs all arise from a single point 
Modem from peddtus, p p of pedare to supply 
with feet , pis (acc ped-em) foot 
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PEDDIaE 


pedigree 


peddle (ped' 1), vt To travel froiii place 
to place, or from door to door, selling goodb 
to be a pedlar , to fuss about trifles v t To 
carry about for sale , to sell in small quan- 
tities (F faire le colportage, ^*occuper dc 
bagatelles, colporteur) 

Dealers m small wares who carry their 
stock in trade about offering it lor sale at 
house doors are said to peddle Many earn 
a living by peddling articles in country 
places, where, of course, there are fewer 
shops In a figurative sense a person peddles 
his ideas or his troubles when he doles them 
out in small quantities To peddle with a 
subject IS to tnfle with it or work at it in 
a paltry way, and trifles that are not worthy 
of serious attention are described as peddling 
{^d' ling, adj ) details A peddlmg salesman 
IS a pedlar (which see), of which a less com- 
mon spelling is peddler (ped' ler, w ) 

From pedlar, probably for earlier peddef agent - 
n from ped basket, pannier Syn Fuss, hawk, 
retail, tnfle 

pedestal (ped' es tal), n A base 
supporting a statue, column, etc , a support 
of a bearing in which a shaft turns , a 
support of a knee-hole table, etc , a 
foundation or support v t To set or support 
on a pedestal , to act as a pedestal lor 
(F pi/destal, base, support, drigcr, soutemr ) 

Ornamental vases and 
busts are often supported 
on pedestals In archi- 
tecture a base block serving 
to raise a column above 
the ground level of the 
building IS called a pedestal 
The p^estals of a wnting- 
tabfe usually contain 
drawers A pedestal-table 
(m) is one having a sin^o 
central support or leg To 
put a person on a x)^estal 
means, in a figurative sense, 
to regard him as worthy of 
admiration and to pay him 
great honour We may say 
that a soap-box pedestals a 
stump-orator, or that the 
orator is pedestaled on the 
soap-box 

F piddesial from Ital picd 
estallo {pte foot, di ol, stallo a 
stall , cp Span pedestal, from 
Ital ) base of column 

pedestnazi (pe des' tri an), adj Going or 
performed on loot , of or pertaining lt> 
walking , prosaic , uninspired , dull n One 
who goes on foot , a foot passenger , an 
expert walker (F pedestre d pied, plat, 
pteton, marcheur ) 

A jMdestnan tour is simply a walking 
tour In large cities there are many accidents 
to pedestrians due to road vehicles, and at 
busy crossings subways are often provided lor 
pedestrians The practice of walking is 
pedestnamsm (pe des' tn an izm, m ) In 
England the iLondon to Brighton road is a 



Pcdeatal —A pedestal in vredirwood 
ware, desi«ned and modelled by John 
Flaxman (1755-1826) 


favourite course for pedestrian competitions 
A commonplace or uninspired writer is said 
to have a pedestrian style, and a book that 
has dull, commonplace patches lapses into 
p edestn anism 

A scientist might speak of the pedestnal 
(pe dcs' tn al, adj ) limbs of a crab, that is 
limbs fitted lor walking, but this word 
not often used Those who go on a walking 
tour are said to pedestnanize (pe des' tn 
an iz. t/ 1 ), that is, to journey as pedestnans 
but this word, also, is uncommon 

From I pcdistcr (acc -tr-cm) afoot — Irom pi,K 
face ped-em) foot — ^with E sullix -an 

pedicel (pod' i scl), n One of the small 
s»t^ks joining a flower cluster, etc , to the 
main stalk , a short or slender mam flowei 
stalk , in zoology, a stalk-hke part Another 
spelling is pedicle (pod' ikl) (F pcdicelle ) 

The flowers of the candytuft and wallflowoi, 
for example, are supported on pedicels, which 
join them to the mam stalk Such flowers are 
said to be pedicellate (petl' i sol at, adj ) In 
zoology and anatomy \arious small st*ilk-hke 
structures arc calleil pedicels or pedicles 
Examples are the evo-st«ilks of cnibs, the 
third joint ol an insect's antenna, and the 
"feet" of a sca-uichin In p.ithology, 
ccxtain morbid growths whuh arc attached 
to ti j)iirt ol the body b> 
means ol «i jiudicle are said 
to be pediculate (tx‘ dik' u 
Lit, udj ) 

Model nb ol 

b pidicuUis, dim oi (,ut 
ptd loot 

pedicure (jxd' i kur), 
n Ihe suigical liiafmont 
ot the let t , a ( imojKxIist 
(F ptdiuOi' ) 

J’ , liom b pt \ (a<c /tuf-tui) 
fool, ntriln to tend 

pedi^ee (peil'’ i gie), ii 
A g t* n «i. I (> g i e a 1 fable , 
descent, .iiKc*stral line adj 
Having a kncmii di^stenl , 
])iiic*-bitsl (b gtnttdogie, 
Itgnagt', pur-'Stnig) 

A jHisoii dis- 

tinginsheil tUitestoi-^ is 
natur<dl\ juoud ot Ins jhmIi- 
giec* Aniimds of pin* bietsl 
ate dc^sc ii!x‘d *is judigiei' 
aniin.ds Ihitam <‘xj>orts 
m.mv pedigreed (jh'cI' i gred, adj ) oi jkhIi- 
grev cattle Such animals have leicmksl 
jHsligicH', and ate known to Ih‘ ot good 
sfoc k hnoiinous piiti‘s aiesonu tinu*s gi\< n 
tor pc'ihgic e c aftle, •in<l thi s.ime ma\ be sai<l 
ol slu‘c‘p <ind other Linn sloi k, and also ol 
dogs 

< >l<Ier toi nis pedegt tt, pt .a, />t / v# o , 
Anglo- Im n< h tU jirirt (b /'I's an ptdttfj - 
loot, gms ,u i ttant*) c i iiu ‘s ttH»t 

fioin a maik like* a broad airow, <k noting Lixvliil 
succession SVN N Ancestiy, descent, gtnea 
logy, Imoago 





PEDIMENT 


PEEL 


pediment (ped' i ment) n Ihe tn 
angular facing which surmounts the portico 
of Grecian buildings , a semicircular or other 
formation m a similar position occurring in 
Roman or Renaissance architecture , a 
similar ornament over doors and windows 


(F fronton ) 
• The ~ 


be the stalk oi 


Che Grecian pediment has the form ot a 
low gable, and was often ornamented with 
sculptures m rehef, the comice of the pedi- 
ment serving as a framework The pedi- 
ments of the Parthenon are examples of this 
A pediment with sculptures surmounts the 
colonnades at the entrance to the Bntisb 
Museum A pedimental {ped i men' tal, 
adj ) decoration is one m the form of a 
pediment, and a pedimented (ped i ment 6 d, 
adj ) window is one that has a pediment 
over It 

The older lorm beems to 
have been pertmeni , but the 
remoter origins are uncertain 
pedlar (ped ' lar), n One 
who goes about sellmg 
small wares, which he 
generally carries m a pack 
(F colporteur ) 

A pedlar is distmguished 
liom a hawker, whose 
stock-m-trade is drawn 
by a horse or donkey 
Pedlars travel round the 
country sellmg tape, 
salety-pins, collar studs, 
cind small articles foi 
domestic use The busmess 
of a pedlar is known as 
pedlary (ped' la n, « )> 
which IS also a name for 
his wares Pedlars' French 
{n) IS a name for jargon, 
especially that spoken by 
thieves and vagabonds 
Said to be irom pedder 
a hawker of hsh carried in 
hampei or ped See peddle 

pedobaptisxn (p5 do bap' tizm) This isf 
another spellmg of paedobaptism See under 
paedo- 

pedometer (pc dom' e ter), n. An mstru- 
raent for recording the number of steps 
made during a walk, and showing the distance 
walked (F pidomhtre, compte-pas ) 

Ihe pedometer is usually made in the 
foliape of a watch, and is earned in the 
pocket At every step a pendulum inside 
the instrument swings up and down and 
moves a toothed wheel forward, actuatmg a 
hand on a dial, which shows the number of 
steps taken In this way the distance of 
the walk can be calculated 

1 * pM 07 nitye, from L pes (acc ped~em) and 
Gr matron (E meter) measure, gauge 

pedomotor (ped' o md tor), n A 
mecliamsm through which the foot or feet 
transmit motive power , a vehicle worked 
by the foot or leet 

Some early bicycles were called pedomotors 


or pedomotives (ped' o md tivz, npl) and 
were described as pedomotive {adj ) machines 
From L pes (acc ped-em) and E motor 
peduncle (pe dhngk' \),n A mam flower- 
stalk a stalk-like structure in animal 
bodies (F pddoncule ) 

A peduncle may be 
sir^le flower, or it may bear the pedicels ot 
a &wer clu^er It is distinguished from a 
petiole or leaf-stalk A common pedunculate 
(pe dflngk' u lat, adj ) animal is the barnacle, 
which attaches its body to a snrface by means 
of a long stalk-hke process or peduncle 
Some insects, such as the mud-dauber wasp, 
are said to have a pedunculated (pe ddngk'u lS.t 


ed, adj ) 
it to tie 



P«dUr — A modem pedUr whose stodk; 
in-brade eonatata of a eoUeotion of 
toy animals. 


abdomen, because the part joining 
le body is extremely slender. Certain 
bundles of nerve fibres connecting various 
parts of the brain are 
peduncular (p 6 dtingk' u lar, 
adj ), or have the nature of 
a peduncle 

L L pedunculus, irom L 
pedtCHhts, dim of pes foot 
peek (p5k), To 

peep or pry n A peep 
(F regarder A la ddrobie, 
reluquer , coup d*c»tl.) 

A fairy may be imagifled 
as peeking in a shoe, or 
peeking out of a flower bell. 
The word is not often used, 
although it was in use in 
the sense of peep long 
before that word came 
into the language 

Origin obscure M E pikt, 
pyfte, ot which peep is per- 
haps a variant. Syn v and 
n Peep, pry, glance. 

[i] (]^1), vt To 
strip ofl the skin, rmd, or 
bark of , to tsike (rmd, 
etc., off) V 1 To become 
bare (of bark, etc ) ; to 
become detach^ n Skin, 
rmd, or outer coating of a fruit (F peter , 
se peler , peau, dcorce ) 

By peel we usually mean orange or lemon 
peel We also speak of peeUng an ^plc or 
potato when we pare oft its skm For this 
purpose some jxjople use a specially shaped 
knife called a peeler (pSl'' er, w ), which also 
means one who pe^ The soft plaster 
surface of some buildings is said to peel, or 
come off, through the action of the weather 
Willow wands are usually peeled before they 
are made mto baskets 

A form oi pill ( 2 I See pill, pillage Syn 
V Pare, strip n Bark, nnd, skin 

peel [ 2 ] (p61), n A wooden shovel used 
by bakers , the blade of an oar (F. pelleron ) 
The baker uses a peel to put loaves of 
bread mto the oven, or to take them out 
O F pele, L pdla spade, shovel 
peel [ 3 ] (p61), n A fortified tower or 
keep, usually sqxiare in form (F donjon) 
Many peels were built between the 
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PjEELITE 


PEER 


thirteenth and sixteenth centuiies in the 
English and Scottish counties on both sides 
of the Bolder They served as places of 
refuge during the many laids made by 
English and Scots on each other The dooi 
was usually on the first flooi , and reached by a 
ladder, and the ground-fioor was a shelter for 
cattle 

M E and O F pel from L palus slake 
Their primitive foini was in the nature ol a 
palisade 

Pe^te (p6l' It), « A pohtical supporter 
of Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850) (F partisan 
de Peel ) ^ ^ 

Those members of the Conservative Party 
who supported Peel’s measure lor the repeal 
of the Com Laws m 1846 were called Peclites 
Suffix -lie denoting an adherent 
peep [il (pSp). V % To chirp, cheep, or 
squeak , to utter a shrill, thin sound , to 
speak in a weak, piping tone (F piaillei , 
gazoutUer ) 

Young buds and mice arc said to peep 
when they utter their weak, shrill cues 
Newly-hatched chickens and young pigeons 
are called peepers (pCp’ erz, n pi), bee «i use 
of their cheeping The prophet Isaiah 
(viii, 19) speaks ol wizaids that peep and 
mutter 

Probably nmtativc vaiiant of pipe , cp 
O F ptpter, L plpare SvN Cheep, chiip, 
pipe, squeak 




Peep -—Children peeping round the less of police- 
men at a public oeremoiiT# 


peep [2l (p( 5 p), Vi To look through a 
nairow opening , to take a furtive or j>rymg 
look , to appear gradually or parti, illy n 
A hasty or sly glance , a glimpse , tlie iirst 
appearance (F tpier, reluquer, jeter un coup 
d*ceil, poindre , coup A'ceil^ point ) 

At an amateur theatrical perlormancc* our 
fnends come to have a peep behind the st t nes 
— a phrase that is also used figuratively to 
mean a revealing glance at the inner lilc or 
workings of anything When playing huk'- 
and-seck we peep round the comer, or the 


tree- trunk that is hiding us, to sec if the 
seeker IS coming near A peeper (pep' er, n ), 
however, may give himsclt away and be 
detected 

A plant IS said to ptep from the ground 
when it begins to show itself above the soil, 
and an object, such as a pencil, is said to peep 
out when it protrudes Irom one’s poc ket 
Children love to look through ,1 peep-hole (n ), 
or aperture, such as the small opening con- 
taining a magni lying lens, Ihioiigh which one 
may view a senes of pictuies called a 
peep-show (« ) 

Dawn IS said to bung the first peep of 
daylight The Peep-o'-Day Boys (n pi ) were 
an Irish Protestant oigani/ation, whose 
members 1 aided the houses ol Rom,in 
Catholics very c.iily in the nioining 111 search 
ol aims they weu .uti\e m Northern 
lieland liom about 178} to 1705 

'I he peep-sight (/; ) c)f ,i idle is the movable 
plate on the brotth with a sm,ill hole in its 
centre thiough which a<(Ui,it< aim can lie 
taken It IS usuallv calhd ,111 .ipiilurt sight 

Sif peek, of whuh pt / p qqu.iis to lu a 
\ iiianl Sv V it ( ilaiii ( , pc < 1 , pi ) (dnict, 

glnupst 

peer [i) (pt’i) // f hie o( llu same rank 
nr (jualitiis, eti an c(pi,d , a nolik man, 
tspc< lally a ineinh<M ol om <>1 llu iivodi'gnts 
ol the British nobilil \ 1 / loiankwilh, to 

make ,i pi‘< i f / lo lx t<pial (h puif, 
tgdl, nohlt , nunihii tit pan unohltr, 

lire Vi^al dv ) 

Magna ( hart a st.itcs tint all .uciisi.(l 
poisons must Ik‘ tiud lx lt)u a IxxIn ol tlusi 
pccis or c(|uals 1 his law suivivis in the 
lulo that no pcei may s<i\i on a jin\ Ihdt 
IS to liy common! IS ,md that ,i pet r 
accused ol treason or it lonv musi he tin d by 
a piiy of jH^eis 

Wc say tint some pit -t mint nl poison 01 
thing IS without jKoi, t>r peerless (pri' les, 
adj ) \ knight in flu tla\s td tluvaliv 

who stood out aht>\t ail otluis was tlis- 
tjnguishotl by his peerlessncss (pti ' It s nt*s, « ), 
or mate hit ss tpialitios I In* lamt»us ( id was 
peerlessly (pCr' Its li, ado) luavt I It is tlu* 
national lu it> t)f Spam, anti was Hit* t hanipion 
ol C Inistt ndom against tlu Mtxus lit It‘n t»f 
I loy is lamotl to ha\ < In t‘n pt t i It ssl\ IxMiifi- 
lul Loitl Itnn\son wrtite td lx mg pt‘t itxl, 
or made a pcvi, but llu* vt ib is st Idom list'd, 
except tollotpnallv \ jxu t might juaist .1 
Ix'aiililul wtmian hv s.iMiig that tlu it* was 
mine to pt<*r, 01 t‘tjiMl Ik‘t 

In Hntain the live I ink-^fd jx I Ts nanu'U, 
dukt , inaitjiiess, t ai I vistount itiitl biitm 
conslxtuto the peerage (p"i'.ip u ), whuh 
may also iman the nol>iht\ gt in i.ilU W t* 
spt ak ol a iinin lx mg giv t n a pot 1 .tgo t liat is, 
the mnk 01 dignits ol jut*!, mtl m .1 btxik 
called a petoigc* wt* Imtl dtlads til tlu ix*t‘is, 
then iannlit's histoius, lu taldu ttiats t ti 
A peeress (pfr' os, ;/ ) is tillui tlu* it malt 
holdei ol a peoiagt* wlun slu is o pteitss 
in hci own iiglit t>r tlu wilt t>i wulow ol a 
jiet I 
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There are three classes ot peers, the peers 
of the United Kingdom, or peers of the realm, 
all of whom, except minors, bankrupts, and 
the msane, are entitled to sit m the House ol 
Lords , peers of Scotland, of whom sixteen 
are elected to sit in each Parhament and 
peers of Ireland, twenty-eight of whom sit 
in the House of Lords for life, and are 
known as Irish representative peers 

M E and O F i>ey from I par ahke equal 
S\N n Equal, match, noble, nobleman 
An r n Subordinate supepor. 

peer [* 2 ] (pSr), v % To look closely or 
curiously (at) , tq appear partially or slightly 
(F Spier, scrutev ) 

We have to peer or look intently at the 
inscription on an ancient picture We speak 
of the moon peering out or coming partly 
into sight, from among the clouds A prying 
person who is given to peering or looking 
suspiciously or closely at objects is said to 
have peery (p6r' 1 , adj ) eyes 

Origin obscure Syn Peep, pry 
peevisli (p5' vish), Fretful, irritable 
(F chagrin, gnncheux, reviche ) 

A tearful, petulant child is said to be 
peevish Some grown-ups also are guilty 
of peevishness (pe' vish nes, n ) when they 
tend to be vexed at trifles, or give way to 
petty ill-temper and complain peevishly 
(pc^ vish li, adv ) about the well-intentioned 
efforts of others to cheer them up 

Origin obscure Syn Uiscontonted, irritable, 
moiose, petulant, querulous Ani Amiable, 
complaisant, contented, genial, pleased 

peewit (pS' wit) 1 his is another spell ng 
of pewit bee pewit 

peg (peg), n A pm or bolt of wood, bone, 
etc , loi holding together parts of a structure , 
a clothcs-peg , a pm lor hanging things on or 
for marking , a tuning pm of a musical 
instrument , a step v t To fasten, mark 
out, or score with a peg or pegs (F chevtUe, 
pattre, clavette, chemlle , cheviller, fixer ) 

II a tent is not pegged securely it is liable 
to collapse m a strong wmd Metal pegs are 
netessary for pegging the guy-ropes whe^ 
the ground is hard, but metal meat-skewers 
make a light and useful substitute The pegs 
of musical instruments of the violin and 
guitar class are turned to adjust the tension 
of the stiiiigs attached to them, for 
tuning Figuratively, we use the word peg 
for an excuse A gardener digs a straight 
border by marking the edge with a cord 
stretched between two pegs A cnbbagc 
board is pierced with rows of holes in 
winch the pegs showmg the scores of the 
opposing players are plated 

The expression to peg away means to 
work very hard To peg down anything is 
to fasten it down with pegs — tent or net, for 
example To peg a person down is to 
govern what he does by very strict rules or 
conditions 

Men rush to a new gold-^ficld in order to 
peg out (v t) B, claim before all the ground is 
allocated In croquet, to peg out is to 


complete the play ot a ball by striking the 
last peg or post with it, and to peg out at 
cnbbage is to peg the last hole on the 
sconng-board 

To take a person down a peg now means to 
humiliate or take some of the conceit out of 
him How the phrase acquired this meanmg 
is not certam Possibly the phrase is con- 
nected with the drinking contests held form- 
erly m which pegs were used as markers on 
the tankards A man holdmg a position for 
which he is unsuited is described as a square 
peg m a round hole, or vice versa 

Most boys know how to spin a peg-top 
(n ), which has a conical wooden body and 
a long iron peg on which it rotates The 
fashion of peg-top (adj ) trousers, which were 
very wide at the top and tapered towards the 
anldes, has long gone out, but they are 
referred to in books dealing with mid- 
Victonan life as peg-tops (« p ^ ) 

M E pegge , cp Dutch dialect peg, Swed 
dialect pegg , akin to peak Syn v Fix. mark 



PegaaiM. — Th« f&M«d winded ctaed. Pvkuiu, as 
pictured l>y Lord Lalshton 

Pegasus (peg' a sus), n The wmged 
horse, fabled to have sprung from the blood 
of Medusa when slam by Perseus .poetic in- 
spiration , a genus of bony fishes (F^ PSgase ) 

According to Greek m 3 rthology, when 
Perseus struck oft the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, Pegasus sprang from her blood 
The winged horse is associated metaphorically 
with inspiration, partly because he soared to 
heaven, but mainly because, with a blow of 
his hoofs, he caused the fountain Hippocrene 
to gush from Mount Helicon, and, according 
to lable, anyone drinking of its waters became 
inspired 

Ono of the important star - groups 
IS named Pegasus after this fabulous horse 
A genus of bony fishes, called dragon- 
fishes, also bears this name Ono species 
IS called the sea-dragon {jPegastis draco) on 
account of its prolonged snout and large 
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wmg-like fins The genus is found n Asiatic 
and Australasian waters 

Gr Pigasos from pegs fountain, spring 
peignoir (pa' nwar), n A loose dressing- 
gown worn by women (F pe%gno%r ) 

F , literally a garment to wear while havmg 
one's hair combed, from pe%gne comb 

peirameter (pi r§,m' e ter), n An instru- 
ment for measuring the pull required to 
move vdncles over various kmds of surface 
Tests made with a peirameter, which is a 
form of spnng-balance, show that the pull 
required to haul a ton at a walkmg pace is 
roughly as follows on rails, ten pounds , on 
asphalt or wood pavmg, twenty-five pounds , 
on smooth macadam, forty pounds , on loose 
gravel, one hundred and twenty pounds 
From Gr peiran to try, test, and -meter 
pejorative (pS' 30 rS tiv , pe jor' a tiv), 
Keducmg or lowering in meanmg or 
effect, n A derivative word whose root has 
been given an inferior meanmg , a suf&x, etc , 
having this effect (F pdjorcUif) 

The suffix “-aster ” has a pejorative 
meanmg, and when we add it to the word 
“ poet," we obtam the pejorative “ poetaster," 
which means a worthless or sham poet A 
mau with a dwmdlmg mcome who spends his 
money unwisely might be said to pejorate 
(pe' j6 rat, vi\ his financial position The 
^preciation of properly is sometimes termed 
pejoration (pS jo xS' shiin, « ), a rare word, 
meanmg detenoration 
From assumed LL pljdratJvus, from L 
phdrare (pp pijOr&tus) to make worse, from 
pi^or (us^ as comparative of mali 4 s bad) 

pekan (pek' an), n A large speaes of 
marten witii blacl^h-brown fur mhabitmg 
North America, the fur of this animal 
(F pihan) 

Unlike all other species of marten, the 
pekan or fisher marten (Mustela Pennantt) 
has no hght patch on its throat Despite 
its name it does not go fishmg, but steals the 
fish used as bait m hunters’ t^ps Another 
peculiarity is that it eats porcupmes, the 
quills of which do not seem to affect it It is 
a bold fighter 
Algonkin p 4 kani 



Pe k a a . — The pekan, a large imeoiee of maiten It 
H a native of North Amenoa 


j^ekln (p6 Icin'), n A silk oj: satin fabnc , 
a mvihan (F pikm ) 

The silk stuft known as pekm usually has 
stnpes running the way oi the waip The 


use of the word to mean a civilian originated 
in the Napoleonic armies The suggested 
explanation is that trousers of pekin were 
then a feature of civilian dress Things re- 
lating or belonging to Peking, the old northern 
capital of China, are said to be Pekmese (pg 
km ez', adj ) The Pekmese (n ), or Pekmgese 
(pe king Cz', n ), sometimes called in full 
Pekmese dog (w ), or Pekmese spaniel {n ), 
is a small variety of Chinese dog, with snort 
legs, a big head, and a long, silky coat It is 
a favourite toy dog, and prize animals of 
this variety arc extremely valuable 
Chinese Pi-klngt norihcin capital 



PekSneve — The Pekinese is « sman Chinese breed 
of dog with a long, silky coat 


pekoe (pek' 6), n The clclu ate tip of the 
young tea shoot 

The leaves of the tea-plant ai<‘ ]>icke(l 
several times during the >ear In noithem 
India the first picking takes place in \pnl, *in(l 
it IS these young lea l-buds, w it li t he clow n st ill 
on them, that yield the \anous gnides of 
pekoe 

Chinese pek-ho {pek white, ho down) yemng 
downy leaves 

pelade (p<.l' aj), n 'I he hair or coat of a 
cyiadiuped, especially its iui (F pelage, 
poll ) 

The pelage of an animal, wluqiu 1 it ho hair, 
wool or fur, corrcsjionds with tlic i>luinage 
of a bud In many cast's flie winter pelage 
diflcrs 111 colour, thickness, and other lespectb 
from the summer pelage 

h , fiom O I* pi I hair, fur and -age 
Fela^an fr] (tx. la' ji an), ii A lollowcr of 
Pclaguis aaj Kelating to l*cl«igiiis or his 
teachings (F J^tlagieii ) 

Felagius, a J 3 ntisli theologian of the loiizth 
and ii 1th ccntuiies, hckl that e\ervom was 
bom in a state of innoceiici , unallet toil by thi* 
consctiucnces o± Ad<nn*s original sin, an<l 
that, thcreioic, baptism was iinnettssary 
Ills disciple, a lawyer named (oik'stius, dul 
Ills utmost to spTX'ad tin knowledge of 
Pelagian doctiine far and wide Pelagianism 
(pc la' ji an izm, « ), as this dot trine w*is 
termed, was eventually condemned by a 
council of ecclesiastics, and Pekigiub was 
banished 
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pela^an [2j (pe id.' ]i an), adj Of 
or pertaining to the ocean , marine n 
An animal livmg in the ocean or open sea 
Another form is pelagic (pe IS.]' ik) (F 
pelagten, maritime ) 

Pelagian or pelagic ammals are those 
living in the ocean, as distinguished from 
'^hallow enclosed water, especially animals 
found on or near the surface as opposed 
to the ocean depths 

The term pelagic is used by scientists to 
describe the numeious tiny, often transparent, 
creatures that swarm in the open sea, and 
do not attach themselves to rocks The 
nautilus or argonaut is a well-known pela- 
gian It is only very rarely, when m search 
of food or tor the purpose of spawnmg, 
that pelagian animals approach the shore 
Seal-hunting on the high seas is known as 
pelagic scaling It is this method that has 
led to the practical extermination of seals 
in many parts of the Bering Sea 

L pclagms from pclagus, Gi pelagos ocean, 
deep sea, and E suffix -aw 

.pelaxg^onimn (pel ar go' ni um), n A 
large genus of drnamental plants of the 
family Geraniaceae (F pMargonium ) 

Several species of 
pelargonium are pop- 
ular grefinhousc 
plants, and are com- 
monly and wrongly 
called geraniums 
They may be dis- 
tinguished from those 
plants by their irreg- 
ular flowers and by 
the fact that the spur 
IS united to the flower- 
stalk, as in the so- 
called scarlet gera- 
nium In Morocco 
and S pa in the 
species Pelargoniitm 
inquinans grows m dense thickets The 
Hottentots eat the stems of this variety 
roasted in ashes A volatile oil occurring 
m one species {Pelargonium roseum) contains 
a fatty acid, used by chemists and known 
as pelargomc (pel ar gon' ik, adj ) acid 
J^umi (ji prIargo<: stoik 

Pelas^o (pc Uz' pk , pe hlz' gik), adj 
Kelating to the Felasgi or Pelasgians, an 
ancient race of the enstem Mediterranean 
.iiul Aegean Seas (F piHa^gien ) 

Little IS known of the Pelasgians (pc' Uz' ji 
an/, pc* Iftz' gi anz, npl), who inhabited 
ancient (Treecc before the Hellenes Some 
.luthonties rcg«ircl them as ancestors of the 
Cxrec'ks The terms Pelasgian (adj ) and 
JVl.isgic are sometimes applied to the 
massive type ol building unearthed in Greece 
and more commonly known as cyclopean 
aichitccturc, such as the great Lion Gate at 
M\cenae ^ ^ 

pelerrn^ (pel' cr in peF cr Cn), n A 
long capo formerly worn by women , a fur 
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tippet a similar attachment to an evening 
cloak (F pilerine ) 

Feminine of F pelertn pilgrim, from whose 
dress it is supposed to have been bon owed 
pelf (pelf), n Money, gam (F lucre ) 
The word is now used in. a depreciatory- 
sense A miser makes pelf, or “ mere money, 
his 

ME pelfe, O F pelfre , origin dubious, some 
would connect it with pilfer 

pelican (pel' i kan), n A large, fish- 
eatmg water-bird of the genus Pelecanus, 
with a long pouched 
beak (F pelican ) 
The pelican is 
famous for the capa 
cious, distensible 
pouch hanging from 
the lower half ot its 
beak, in which fish 
can be stored when 
caught, to be eaten 
at leisure The 
common or European 
pelican {Pelecanus 
onocrotalus) is about 
the size of a swan, 
but the enormous 
development of the 
beak and the rough- 
ness of its plumage 
make it appear considerably larger The 
adult birds have rosc-tmted feathers In. 
India pelicans are very numerous , flocks 
of them sometimes cover the ground near 
swamps and rivers 

The belief is erroneous that the pelican 
feeds its young with blood from its own 
breast In old legend the mother, in excess 
of love, killed her young, which were brought 
to life by blood drawn from the lather's side , 
and the pelican became a symbol of selt- 
sacnfice When represented in heraldry as 
wounding itself, the pelican is said to be 
shown ** in his piety " 

L L pehcanus from Gr pelekdn woodpecker, 
afterwards = pebcan Perhaps akin to pelekys 
axe 

pelisse (pe IBS'), k A long cloak or 
mantle worn over other clothes by women 
and children , a hussar's mantle or cloak 
lined with lur (F pelisse ) 

A woman's pelisse is properly a long gar- 
ment, sometimes with armholes only and no 
sleeves A baby's pelisse is equivalent to an 
older child's overcoat 

h , from I pelhcea, pelhtia {ve^tis garment 
imdci stood) furicd, from pellis skin Piopcrly 
a fuiied ovciall Ihc luiicd slung lackct ol a 
hussar ib a pebsse 

pellagra (pc l^g' la , pe la' gra), n A 
mysterious disease which occurs chiefly in 
northern Italy (F pellagre ) 

Pellagra is popularly attributed to a 
poison which forms during hot weather in 
the polenta, or maize porridge, on which the 
pooler Italians chiefly Iced It is more 
piobably duo to germs introduced in the 



Pelican — The brown peli- 
can, a nattre of the West 
Indie«> 
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PELT 


bites oi a sand-fly The disease aflects the 
skin, the digestion and the nervous system, 
and often proves fatal 

Possibly Ital pelle agra rough skin or from 
L pellis and -agra as in podagra gout 
pellet (pel' et), « A very small ball 
especially of some easily moulded material , 
a small shot , a rounded or flat raised part 
in coins, etc v t To form into pellets , to 
strike with pellets (F hoidlette, balle . router 
en houleties ) 

The word is now commonly used of small 
shot fired from sportmg guns Lead pellets 
are used m air-guns A small pill is often 
called a pellet, and a missile of similar form 
can be m^e by rolling a piece of bread between 
the fingers People sometimes pellet one 
another at picmcs with such pellets A 
decoration frequently seen in examples of 
Norman architecture, consisting of a flat 
band ornamented with circulai disks, is 
termed pellet-mouldmg («) 

F pelote, Irom L L p^Stadim ol L pf/a ball 



I'ellefc A pallet of pollen on one of the hmcl less 
or n. bamUe-bee 


pellicle (pel'ikl), n A thm skin or film 
(F pelhcule) 

A pellicle differs from ordmary skin in the 
fact that it IS not formed from cells, but is 
simply a membrane of uniform structure 
throughout Most shells have a pellicle 
cohering them, and the sheath m which the 
pupae ot some species of ants are encased is 
a pellicular (pe lik' u lar, adj ) covenne 
through which the shape of the limt>s is 
visible 

L pelhcula, dim of pelhi> skm 
peUito^ (per 1 to n), n A pciuin .U 
herb of the genus Partefarta, especially the 
wall-pellitory , a composite plant, A nacyclus 
^rethrum. with a pungently flavoured root 
(F pandtaire ) 

The wall-pelhtory (Pane ana ojfiunalis) 
often grows between the masonry of old 
walls It has tiny green flowers, surrounded 
by pr^ts Sunhght causes their anthers to 
explode and emit small clouds of pollen It is 
a i^dely spread plant and grows m many 
parts of Great Bntain 
The name is also given to a totally diflercnt 
plant, teiown m full as the pellitory of 
Spam The root of this is used m medicine as 
a local irritant 


Coiruptcd iioin M E par^itone, O F pafttoire 
L par%etdY%us from panes (acc -et-em) wall 
pell-mell (pel mel), adv In a disorderly 
manner or n confusion ad'i Disorderly , 
tumultuous and confused n Disorder * 
crowded confusion , a mSlce (F pile-mile, 
sens dessus dessous , con fits , disordre, milie ) 
A panic-stricken crowd may rush pell 
mell, or in a disorderly, contused niannei, 
from a burning theatre A pell-mell attack 
IS one marked by confusion or disorder 
Any kind of confusion or medley might be 
called a pell-mcU, and an old writer ot 
Shakespeare’s lime remarks that a dagger 
IS the best weapon in pell-mell '' 

F pile-mile (pile ot obscuie ongin, mile 
from miler mix) Svn adv Conliiscdly, heller 
skcltei 

pellucid (pe lu' sid), adj Clcai , trans- 
parent (F pellucide, hmptde, litcide, clair ) 
We use the word especially of water that 
IS exceptionally clear, or other substances 
that allow the passage ol light Tc( is 
pellucid A wntei's style is said to be 
pellucid, or to have pellucidity (pci fi sid' i ti, 
h) or pellucidness (pe lu' sid ncs, u), if it 
possesses the qiialitv of clearness, «\ncl < on\o\ s 
a logically thought out aiguinent, in language 
that runs smoothh <md is easy to undcrstaiul 
Wordsworth's " Lucy ” poems aic pellucidly 
(pe lii' sid li, adv) will ten, but m spite of 
their simplicity and ck.irncss tlK> cointy 
very deep emotions 

h ,lromJ thoioiighiv,lluougli 

out, lacidus cloai) ti a us pa rent b\N Cleai, 
limpid, lucid, liansliic< iit An i 1 )ai k, imiddv, 
turbid 

pelona (pc‘ loi' i .i), n The iegulaiit> 
of flowers that arc usiialK niegiilar ni /onn 
Pelorism (])o lor' i/ni, n) has the s.ime 
meaning 

Plants which noiinany pioduet nngiiUir 
lateral lloweis soim times btar Uinnnal 
flowei s that aieexanqik sol pt lori.i Pt loiism 
or pelona also occuis in the toad-flax, whin 
lj[iat plant dc\ elops sj ininidrit «d llowius w it li 
live spurred petals and Ji\t st.inu ns At 
times, the flowers ol llie viola and gloxinia 
arc also pelonate (jx* lor' i ,it, adj ), oi pelonc 
(|X loi' ik, adj ), that is ahnoiinallv iigiilai 
111 st rue line 

Modcinl iiomCii pclonos iioin />< /m innnsti i 
pelota (]K‘ 16' t.\). « A ball g,nn< 
soniowh4il Ttscmbhng fi\es, popti cIt 4 iTnoMg 
the nascjucs (h pcloit ) 

A nairow curve d basket is .ittaiheil to tiu 
right wiist ot each ot the pUiMus, ainl tlu 
ball ot rublxT and wne is stunk .ig^uiist 
two cement walls placed at light ^iiigks 
Thioc playcis or another odd mnnln i loiin 
a team J'roft'ssiontd games ot pelotii tiie 
common m bpiimsh countru's 

Span ~ ball, augmi‘iitati\( liom I pilu 

[*J An unthesseii skin with 

the hair or tui on it , a raw skin st iijipeii of its 
fur or wool for tanning fF pcait, fomntic) 
The pelts of many furred animals aie 
converted, after treatment, into wom< n*s inr 
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collars and fur coats bkins witii the wool 
or ur taken off are known technically n 
tanning as pelts The term peltry (pel' tn, 
n ) means pelts or fur-skins collectively The 
wool from a dead sheep or lamb, as opposed 
to wool shorn from a live one, is pelt-wool (« ) 
M E fell, pelt perhaps shortened from peltry, 
’*0 F peileterie, from pet, L pelhs skm 
pelt [2] (pelt), *v t To assai< 
by hurling missiles, etc n i To 
keep on throwing or firing (at) , 
to beat violently (of ram, etc ] . to 
gallop (along) n The act o* 
pelting with missiles, the con- 
tinuous beating of ram, or of 
running feet, etc (F Hrer, crtbler, 
lancer, attotque, assaut, plute 
battante, baUtte ) 

Schoolboys delight to pelt one 
another with snowballs, but il 
by accident a pelter (pelt' er, 
n ) hits a passer-by he should 
apologize In a figurative sense, 
two political opponents may pelt 
each other with uncomplimentary 
language Ram pelts when it 
falls very heavily, and we do 
not go out in peltmg (pelt' mg, 
adj ) rain if we can avoid it 
To run at full pelt is to run at 
lop speed, and in this sense a 
horse is said to pelt along 
Origin obscure, but a connexion with L pultare 
(s=» pnhare) frequentative of pellere to strike 
seems probable 

pelt a (pel' ta), n A small shield of 
wicker or wood covered with leather, used by 
the ancient Gieeks , m botany, a structure 
resembling a shield (F pelta ) 

In ancient Greece, a hght-aimcd loot- 
soldior who boro a pelta and a short spear 
was called a peltast (poT tast, n ) The hop- 
lites were more heavily armed Leaves that 
arc joined to their stalks at or near the 
centre arc said to be peltate (pel' tat, adj ), or 
peltated (pcT tat od, adj ) The leaves oi 
the nasturtium arc an example of peltation 
(pci ta' shun, n), or peltate formation 
I. , liom (»r pelts 

pelvis (pel' vis), n The lowest portion 
of the body cavity, so called from its basin 
shape , the bony girdle forming this , the 
interior cavity of the kidney (F basstn ) 

Tlic pelvis or pelvic (pel' vik, adj ) cavity 
IS supported by the pelvic bones, which 
licar the weight of the trunk on the lower or 
hinder limbs The pelvis, or pelvic structuie, 
thciolorc, has to take a great stram 
I =: a basin , cp F above 
pezmmean (pem' 1 kan), n A prepara- 
tion of dried meat pounded, mixed with 
mtlted fat, and pressed into cakes , much 
intormation concentrated into a small space. 
(F pcmmican ) 

llie North American Indians use pemmi- 
can, which contains a large amount of 
nourishment in proportion to its weight and 


bulk It keeps good a very long time it 
protected from damp Arctic explorers have 
found pemmican a very useful food 

In a figurative sense, information con- 
densed mto very few words, such as one finds 
at the beginning of diaries, is described as 
pemnucan 

North Amencan Indian word 


pen [i] (pen), n A small enclosure for 
cattle, sheep, poultry, etc , in tho West 
Indies, a farm, plantation, country-house, etc 
v ^ To put mto a pen , to coop up , to con- 
fine p p penned (pSnd) or pent (p^nt) (F 
pave, enclos , parquer, enfenner, emprisonnev ) 
Sheep-folds, pig-stics, and hen-coops are 
examples of pens, m which animals are 
penned in a confined space to prevent them 
from straying Prisoners taken in war are 
usually penned together in a place where 
they can be under the observation of a 
few guards After being penned up m an 
office every weekday, the city worker seeks 
exercise in the country 

M E pe?m, origin doubtful Syn v Confine, 
coop, enclose, shut 

pen [2] (pen), n A quill, a writing 
instrument , a wnler , style v t To write 
(F plume, ^ertvazn, style , ecrire ) 

The earliest device for writing with in ink 
was probably the brush, which the Chinese 
and Japanese still use Then came a sharp- 
ened and split reed, followed by the quill 
pen, made from a primary leather or pen- 
feather (m ) of a bird's wing 

bwan, goose, and turkey provide tho best 
quill pens, which are still used occasionally 
I he cjuill IS picparcd by heating it in sand 
and then scraping oft the soft outer skin 
Knives were formerly carried especially for 
the puipose of sharpening quiU pens 
Nowadays the name of pen-lmife (« ) is still 
apphed to a small pocket-knife 

The metal pen, 01 mb, as we commonly 
call it, first came into use about 1830 
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Ordinary pens of this kind are made from their punishments , punishable by law , 

steel, and undergo an elaborate process of inflicted as a punishment (F pc^nal ) 
manufacture, involving some sixteen different Murder and theft can be called penal 

stages, before they are ready for use Steel offences, m the sense that anyone who corn- 
pens take many forms, from the fine varieties mits them is hable to punishment if caught A 
used in map-<arawmg to those employed by penal code (« ) is a set of laws which lay down 
sign-wnters for large, solid lettering The the pumshments to be inflicted on persons 
latest form of pen is the fountain-pen, which who commit certain crimes or offences A 

has an ink reservoir and a flexible indium- penal statute (w ) is a law which forbids the 

tipped gold mb doing of some act or acts, and states what 

The words pen and ink may refer either to penalty for breaking it is 

writing matenals, or to written matter A The form of punishment called penal 

pen-and-ink {adj ) sketch is one drawn in servitude {n ) was introduced in 1853, m 

ink with a pen , pen-and-ink statements place of transportation to the colonics A 

are wntten, as opposed to spoken, statements sentence of this type consists oi imprisonment 

A pen-case (« ) is a box or other container lasting three years and over, and constitutes 

in which to keep or carry a pen or pens A the prisoner a convict He wears prison 

metal pen is inserted for use into a pen- dress, and is employed m the construction 

holder [n ) — a short rod of wood, bone, of government buildings, m the maniilac- 
ebonite, etc — and may be cleaned after use ture of useful articles, or he may be Icaught 
on a pad called a pen-wiper (n ) a trade By good conduct tlic period 

An author with a good hterary stylo has “i , impnsonmont may lio considor.iblv 

pencraft (pen' kratt, n) oi one kind , a reduced 

wnting-master teaches pencraft in the sense The law is said to penalize (pC ' nal Ir, v t) 
of the proper handling and use of the pen m an act when it makes it n ixn.il olUmce 

forming letters A penman (« ). or At one time it pcn.ilmd tlu‘ diuing ot an 

woman [n ), means a writer, usually from the engine on tlie road unless a man \N«dked in 

point of view of handwriting, and penmanship Iront of it wif Ii a rt d flag d he tkwclo]')m( nt 

(pen' man ship, n) either authorship or, ol mechanical road Irallic was finis altecUd 

oftener, skill with a pen, such as is possessed penally (pc' n.il h, ado ). la rg(*lv thiough ilie 

by a caUigrapher, or one who practises the influence ol linanLicis w'ho were iKMicliting 

art of beautiful hand-wntmg from the railways I o pt na1t/<. ine*ins also 

to anlhct a penalty (pen' al ti, n ), 
which may be imprisonment, or 
a line, or a loss ol some piivil<‘ge 
Wo also list this wok! in a 
weakened sense, as when we say 
that it lb soinel lines the penalty, 
or disadvantage, ol gieatnesb to 
bo appieci.itecl belter l>y tutiiie 
generations than by one's con- 
iemporai les 

Tn Vtirious spoils, a p(‘nalt> is 
inflictetl lor breaking the lules 
In looiball, lor example, a lieo- 
kick to llie opposing sule is tlie 
most iisiMl ft>rm ol peiiiiltj' In 
Assocwtioii jooth.dl, it a pla\er 
Lout le <>,1 os Miss, s Utk i^i^ks or tiips ail opiiom ul or 

Pen.--Tl.« many ^ of a steel pen from the (k libei at elv handles flu hall, 

when within tlie penalty area (// ) 
An author's identity may be hidden behind of his sule, a penalty kick (1/ ) is aw.inkil lt> 
an assumed name, called a pen-name (« ), or the other sult^ 

nom-de-plume Currer Bell " was the Ihc penalty art a is tlie sp.ut‘ enclosed by 
pen-name of Charlotte Bronte, and “Mark lines drawn eighteen yards trom e.i< h goal- 
Twam “ that of Samuel L Clemens Charles post at right angle's fo the g().d-liiu*s, ami 
Dickens used both “ Boz ” and “ Quiz " as connected with each otlu'i by a Ime ]) ii»dk*l 
pen-names to the goal-lines Within esich oi these* <ut.is 

A bird IS said to be pen-feathered {adj ) and twelve y<inls in lionl ol the goal, is a 
when half-fledged The name of pen- fish (m ) spot calk'd the* penalty spot (ff ) hiom tins 
was given to the squid or calamary, because the pemilty kick is t<ik(Mi by n nu'inlwr of 
the dark hquid, sepia, which it secretes was the opposing tesim tei whom the ]H'iitdty 
found useful as an mk A penful (pen' ful, n ) is awarded — the* goal-kes'pes «dom* Ik mg 
IS as much mk as a pen can hold allowed to altemipt to stop tlu ball boin 

From L a feather, quill See pm entering the goal diu'ct li 01 n the kie k 

penal (pe' nal), adj Of or relating to In Rugtiy footba\b a pe'imlty kick is a 
pumshment , concerned with crimes and free kick awaidex'l to* the <»pponents lor 
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certain infringements of Law ii, and a 
penalty try (« ) is ' a try allowed by the 
releree when he considers that a try would 
have been scored but for unfair play or 
interference by the opposing side A penalty 
goal (w ), that is, a goal scored from a penalty 
kick, counts three pomts 

F , from L poenatis, from poena, Gr pome 
penalty See pain ^ 

penance (pen' ans), n An action done to 
atone or make up for wrongdomg , m the 
Roman and Greek Churches, a sacrament 
for the remission of sin v t To impose 
penance on (F p4mtence, satisfaction ) 

The sacrament of penance is one of the 
seven sacraments of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and includes contrition, confession, 
pardon, or absolution, and relmious disciphne 
imposed as a punishment To do penance 
is to undergo some penalty or self-punishment 
as A sign ot penitence The mediaeval 
monks penanced themselves m hair shirts, or 
by scourging or other scll-mortifymg acts 
O 1' ptnaiue, peneance Irom L poenitentta 
sorrow ^cc penitent 

Penates (pe na' tez) 
n pi The guai dian deities 
oi the household and state 
in ancient Rome (F 
pt nates ) 

Images of the Laies and 
IVnatcs, which comprised 
llie «incestral, public, and 
household gods oi the 
Itomans, wore kept m the 
pemtvaha, or central por- 
tion, ot every house Ihe 
Rendtes originally were 
the special jirotcctors of 
the store-room and 
kitchen, and a Jiro was 
alWiiys kept burning in 
thoir honour 

L (oniiectcd with penes 
within, m the possession of 
pence (pens) Ihis is 
a pluial Jonn of penny 
See ]X'nny 

pencliant (pen ' chant , 
pun shaw), n A gieat 
liking (lor) , a strong bias 
or taste (lor) (F pen- 
than!, goiit ) 

We m«iy ha\ e a penchant 
lor a particular author or subject Some 
pcojile have a penchant for bright colours 
I^' , Irom piiuhiy to lean, bend Syn Inclma- 
lion, kilning, liking 

pencil (i>en' sil), n A strip of graphite 
enclosed lu a narrow casing ol wood, etc , 
«i sink of chalk, crayon, or other colounng 
in<itttr , a number of lines or light rays 
meeting m or radiating from a point o t 
To write, draw, or colour with a pencil 
(J< crayon, faisceau , crayonner ) 

Foimcrly a small finely pointed brush 

■ 



painting was called a pencil A lead-pencil 
usually has the lead, or graphite, enclosed 
in wood, but there are many forms of pencil 
in which the lead is contained in a metal 
holder, called a pencil-case {n ), the lead 
being drawn back or thrust forward mechan-. 
ically Pencils may be earned or kept m a 
box which is also called a pencil case 

In optics, a set of light rays diverging i 
from a single point are known collectively 
as a pencil of light Similarly, a set of rays 
converging on a point, or a number of them 
that falls upon a surface, is termed a pencil 
In geometry, a system of lines or planes 
runmng through a point is known as a 
pencil 

When we jot down with a pencil a few 
rough notes we are said to pencil them down 
An artist, drawing with a pencil, can pencil 
in delicate suggestions of shade and foim 
A pencilled (pen' sild, adj ) scene is one 
drawn or sketched in pencil, that is, with 
a pencil The surface of a leal, flower, etc , is 
said to be pencilled if delicately marked with 
fine lines, the effect pro- 
duced being described as 
pencilling (pen' sil ing, n ) 
In a figurative sense dis- 
tant trees are said to be 
pencilled against the sky, 
and m winter their bare 
boughs may be described 
as a delicate pcnciUing of 
lines 

O F pincel, from L p9nt- 
LiUu& {pSmculus) dim of penis 
tail 


Iteifiiiu and Albett Museum 

Pendant — A Venetian pendant of en- 
amelled gold hung with pearls, made m 
the sixteenth century 


and attached 
pendant An 
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pencraft (pen' kraft), 
n Authorship , penman- 
ship See tinder pen [ 2 ] 

pendant (pen' dant), n 
A suspended or hanging 
object, usually ornamental, 
a pennant , the part of a 
rope tackle between the 
blocks , a short rope hang- 
ing from a mast-head and 
having a block or ring at 
the lower end , a haugmg 
ornament on a roof or 
ceiling (F pendant, 
lustre ) 

A hanging ornament 
containing precious stones 
to a necklace is called a 
car-ring is an ornamental 
pendant worn hanging from the ear Pend- 
ants, in the form of richly decorated terminals 
arc a feature ot Perpendicular and Decoiated 
Gothic architecture They may be seen 
depending from a vault, 01 fiom the frame- 
work of a timber roof The iing of a watch 
and the shank to which it is fastened con- 
stitute the pendant of a watch 

Anything which hangs or overhangs may 
bo said to bo pendent (pen' dent, <^dj) 
A leaf that droops is a pendent leaf, and a 
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pendent tree has down-hanging branches 
A pendent sentence is one that is left in- 
complete, the reader or listener having to 
guess its full meaning The top of a building 
may be described as pendent it it overhangs, 
but this meaning of the word is rare A 
pendent law-suit is one still pending (pen' 
ding, adj }, or undecided It must continue 
to be in this state pending {py^p )• or until, 
decision 

The state of being pendent, especially in 
the sense of hanging in the balance or re- 
maining undecided, is pendency (pen' den si, 
« ) In architecture, a pendentive (pen' den 
tiv, n ) IS one of the triangular segments of 
\ aultmg in a groined roof, or else one of the 
divisions of a dome, formed by the diagonal 
intersection of arches 

The pendulum of a clock is supported 
pendentfy (pen' dent h, adv ), or in a pendent 
manner liis word, however, is rarely used 

F . pres p ol pendre to hang, L pendete hang, 
be suspended 

pendulous (pen' du lus), adj Hanging , 
drooping , swinging (F pendant, qu% 
balance ) 

The leaves and branches of the weeping 
willow are pendulous, in the sense of droop- 
ing A church bell is pendulous or oscillating 
when being tolled, and may then bo said to 
pendulate (pen' du ISLt, « i ), or sway to and 
fro hke a pendulum The word pendulme 
(pen' du hn, adj ) means hangmg, and is used 
especially of the nests of certain birds, such 
as the Baltimore hangnest and some hum- 
ming-birds Birds that build nests of this 
type have been termed pendulines (« pi ) 

The fruit on an 
apple tree may be said 
to hang pendulously 
(pen' dii lus h, adv ), 
or m such a manner 
that it can swing in 
the breeze The rare 
word pendulousness 
(pen' du lus nes, n ) 

IS also employed in 
a figurative sense to 
express an undecided 
state of mind 

L pendvlus pendent 
See pendant Syn 
H angmg, swmging 

pendulum (pen' 
du lum), n A body 
hung from a fixed 
point and free to 
swing to and fro (F 
pendule, halancier ) 

From 1581 to 1585 the astronomer Galileo 
was at the University ol I^sa In the 
cathedral of that city he noticed that a 
bronze lamp hanging from the roof made 
long and short swings m equal times This 
8^ him th i nkin g and experimentmg, with 
the result that he discovered two very 
important facts about pendulums The first 


is that a pendulum with a long stnng swings 
slower than one with a short string, that is, it 
swings fewer times in a minute or hour The 
second is that, m the case of any particular 
pendulum, all swings, whether long or short, 
occupy the same period of time 

These discovenes led up to the use ot 
the pendulum as a means of regulatmg thee 
speed of clocks When the main body of 
opmion in a political party alters, the change 
19 described as the swing of the pendulum 
Neuter of L pendulus See pendulous 

Penelope (po nel' o p6), m A faithful 
wife (F Pmdlope ) 

Ulysses was absent from home so long 
dunng the war against Troy that it was 
thought he must be dead, and Penelope, his 
wife, was entreated by suitors lor her hand 
in marriage Steadfast in the hope that her 
husband would return, she put off her suitors 
by telling them that, bcloro deciding, she 
must first complete a robe she was weaving 
To lengthen this work she undid each night 
all she had done during the day Eventually, 
Idysscs iciurned horn lus enlorcecl wander- 
ings, and drove the suitors tiom his palace 
Nowadays, a devoted wile who thinks 
constantly of lur husband during his 
abscnct is somt times called a Penelope 
C*r Ptnelopi, Ptinlopem 

penetralia (pen c tra' li a), n pi The 
innermost chanilx^is of a l>inlding , the 
inmost shnno or sanctuary ot ti temple, etc 
(F sa% 7 it des samts, ^ancUtane) 

The Holy ot Holies was tlie pdietralia of 
the Jewish lain made I he lugh priest 
penetrated, that is, entered it, only once a 
year on the Day ot Atoneiiic nt I he private 
apartments ol the severe ign nuiy U* descnlied 
as the penetralia of a royal paltiie 
L piuetrdlm uniter pi .id) Irom /uMcfrdte 
penetrate 

penetrate (1x11' i‘ liat), if i 'lo inter 
into , to force a way into , lo pierce , to 
permeate , to disc cm u % I'o pass, or make 
way (into, through, etc ) (h' pt m trer, forcer, 

percer, diimiler, pinttrer ) 

Hays ol light jxmetr.de the vegc't.ition 
at the mouth ot a c<»vc% but, f«irth«*r m, we 
cannot distinguish our sui roundings bec<Lusc 
our sight IS unable to pend rate, or imree 
through, the darkiu*s.s Ac coi ding to t raditioii 
King Altiecl xienel ratcsl, or ruadi his way, 
into the Danish camp His oliject was to 
penetiaUs or lind out, ttie designs ol his 
enemies A cold wind peiudxates, or ptisscs 
thiough, a thin to<it, but moisluu* (<innot 
ixmetnite thiough a watei proof substaiue 
A shell fired troni <l big guii h«is grc»at 
penetrant (pen' c ttant, adj ), or penetrative 
(pen' c tra tiv, iidj ), foiti , that is, force 
whidi makers it pierce .uiything that comes 
in its way A searchlight movers penetra- 
tively (pen' o trS. Iiv h, adv ), or in a }X‘n» tia- 
ting manner, through the darkness , and, m a 
figurative sense, we speak of the penetrative- 
ness (pen' o tra tiv nes, n ), or penetrative 
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quality, of a person’s mind when it is able 
to discern, without loss of time, the meaning 
of a puzzling statement 

A thicket IS penetrable (pen' e trabl, adj ) 
if it can be penetrated, but it it is so dense 
that only small animals can pass through it, 
we should probably say that it was im- 
penetrable W K Rontgen showed us that 
substances not penetrable by ordinary light 
have penetrability (pen e tra bil' i ti, w ), or 
the capacity for being penetrated, if exposed 
to certain rays known as X-rays 

Cold IS described as penetrating (pen' e 
tra ting, adj ) when it makes itself felt 
through clothes or walls A penetratmg 
glance IS one that seems to penetrate to 
the very depths of a person’s being, and we 
look penetratuigly (pen' e trat mg li, adv ) 
when we stare at something m a sharp or 
piercing manner 

In one sense penetration (pen e tra' shun, 
n ) means penetrativcncss In another sense 
it means the act of penctiating or the state 
of being penetrated or pierced, as when we 
speak of the penetration of a ship’s bottom 
by locks In yet another sense it signifies 
sagacity or keenness oi mind, as m the ex- 
pression “ a man of great penetration ” 

L pmeirdtu^, p of pcncirarc put into, penc- 
il ate Sea Penates Syn Boio enter fathom 
pjorce **ntin«it< 



are extremely amusing Scientists classify 
the penguins m the order Impennes There 
are several genera, including the kmg 
penguin, the macaroni penguin {Eudyptes), 
with a crest of curling feathers, and the 
jacksiss penguin, which brays Originally 
the name penguin was given to the great 
auk, which is now extinct 
Origin obscure 

penbolder (pen' h 61 der), n A holder 
for a pen See under pen [2] 

penicil (pen' 1 sil), n In natural history, 
a small tuft of hairs, like the tip of a pamt- 
brush (F pimctlle ) 

Some plants and animals are furnished 
with penicilliform (pen 1 sil' 1 form, adi ) tufts 
of hair, or penicils The growth of hairs in 
this manner is termed penicillation (pen 1 
si la' shun, n ), and the hair is said to 
grow penicillately (pen ' 1 si 15 .t li, adv ) Any 
part of a plant or animal covered witn 
or forming such tults of hair is said to be 
penicillate (pen' 1 sil ^t, adj ), as also are 
those plants and animals which are finely 
streaked or marked as with pencil lines 
Valiant ot pencil See pencil 

peninsula (pc nm' su la), « A pro- 
jecting piece of land almost surrounded by 
water (F pdmnsttle ) 

The Crimea and the southern part of 
Greece are good examples of large 
peninsulas A peninsula is usually 
joined to the mainland by a 
narrow neck of land called an 
isthmus Though Spam and 
Portugal taken together consti- 
tute what IS known as ” The 
Peninsula,” the neck joining 
them to Furopc is nearly three 
hundred miles wide, so that 
these countries are not penin- 


Penguin - 


flock of penguins In South Afnce 
swims well, but cannot fly 

penguin (pen' gwin), n A swimming 
bud ol the bouthem Hemisphere, with scale- 
Jiko feathcis, and modified wings used as 
paddles (F pnigomn ) 

J lie penguins have boat-shaped bodies, 
<md their legs arc placed very far back so that 
they can stand erect They live in large 
flocks in pcnguin-colomcs, or pengumenes 
(pen' gwin er iz, w ), which serve as 
nc'sting places foi countless generations of 
birds The grotesque appearance of the 
ixsnguins and their habit of forming up in 
long regular lines, like soldiers on paiadc, 


sular (pe mn' su lar, adj ) 
the stricter sense of the word 
What IS known as the Penin- 
sular War (« ) was fought in Spam 
and Portugal during the years 
1808 to 1814, between the British, 
Spaniards, and l^ortuguesc on 
one side, and the Frencli on the 
other The Duke ol Wellington 
showed his supciiority to the 
Ficnch generals in many engage- 
The penguin mcnts, including those at 
lalavcra (i8oc)), Busaco (t8io), 
Salamanca (1812), and Vittona (1813) A 
soldici who tought in the l^cninsular War 
IS sometimes called a peninsular (n ), and 
a peninsular means an inhabitant of any 
peninsula 

Ihc state ol being a penmsula, tcimcd 
peninsulanty (po nm su lar' 1 ti, n), may be 
due to volcanic action, or to the wearing 
away of land Iry the sea In some cases the 
sea has been able to penmsulate (pc mn' su 
lat, V t) an island, that is, to conveit it into 
a peninsula, by bringing about the formation 
of a neck of land between it and the mainland 
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penitent 


PENNY 


This probably happened in the case ol the 
Isle of Portland, which may have been joined 
in early times to the mainland by the accumu- 
lation of shmgle forming Chesil Bank 

L paemnsula {paene almost, ttisula island) 

penitent (pen' i tent), adj Sorry , 
repentant , contrite n One in this state , 
a repentant sinner , one undergoing penance . 
a member of any particular rebgious order 
devoted to the practice of penance (F 
pdnitent, qm se repent, pdmtent) 

After wrongdomg, a person is usually 
penitent, or filled with regret for his action, 
unless he is incorrigibly cnmmal Sorrow 
for sm, or the state ol being penitent, is called 
penitence (pen' i tens, 71 ), and as a sign of 
pemtence tne penitent acts penitently (pen' 
1 tent h, adu ), or m a contnte way Certain 
of the Psalms (vi, xxxu, xxxviii, li, etc), 
which are used on Ash Wednesday, are 
described as the penitential (pen 1 ten' shal. 
adj ) Psalms because they are concerned with 
or express penitence In them the psalmist 
appeals peiutentially (pen 1 ten' shal li, adv ) 
for God's forgiieness 

A Roman Cathohc manual lor the guidance 
of pnests when hearing conlession and 
assignmg penance, is called a penitential (w ) 
Among Roman Catholics a penitentiary (pen 
1 ten' sha ri, n ) is the pnncipal conicssoi 
attached to a cathedral A tribunal in the 
papal court which decides questions i elating 
to dispensations and confessions is also called 
the penitentiary, and is presided over by a 
cardinal who is known as the Grand 


but IS only used of a nautical streamer A 
narrow white pennant is always flown when 
a ‘»hip of war is in commission When a 
senior officer is on board a short, broad 
pennant, forked at the' end and bearing a 
red St George's Cross, is substituted A 
pennant may be twenty yards long 

pennate (pen' at) Ihis is another loim 
of pmnate See pinnate 

peimilorxQ. (pen' 1 form), adj 1 laving the 
appearance or form ol a leather or quill 
(F penmforme ) 

Certain of our muscles are said to be pen in- 
form because the fibres arc arranged along a 
central tendon or cord like the baibs ol a 
leather along the quill 

Penmferous (pen il' or ns, mij ) and 
pennigerous (pen ij' ci us, adj ) mean 
icathcicd ot leatlicr-l taring Certain trees, 
such as the Scotch fir, may I>c said to lia\o 
pennilerous branches, bc'caiise the clustcis 
ol ncedle-likc ka\es bear some u semblance 
to plumes 

I'Tom I pciinn ictiihci and I’ siiflix: -/«/;>/ 
penniless (pen' i ks), Ihiving no 

money, poverty-stiickcm (I'' h Mut, 

paiivrc, mh^(rablc) 

A person who has not sufin lent money to 
buy the necessities ol hte in.i\ be s«ikI to bo 
penniless Pennilessness (pen' 1 ks lus, ti ) 
IS tins exticmc state oi po\ e‘rty or destitution 
hrom Ii. penny and less S\ n Deslitiili, 
impecunious, indigtnl, midv pooi Ant 
A muent. opulent, neli, wctdtlw 


Penitentiary (w ) 

A penitentiary may also be a reformatory 
or house of correction, and such places are 
called penitentiaty {adj ) institutions 

F , from L poemie^is (acc ~eni-e^n) from 
poemtere to cause regret, lecl regret , cp punJre 
to punish, Gr pome punishment See pain 
Syn adi Contrite, remorseful, repentant, &on> 
Ant aaj Brazen, hardened, incorrigible, im- 
penitent, uniepentant 

pexiknile (pen' nif) For this word and 
penman, see under pen [2] 



Peanant — ^Tbe «oniuodore*a pennant, the royal 
maxi pennant, and e ** payzne-of f " pennant 


pennant (pen' ant), « A long pointed 
streamer borne at the mast-head of a 
warship , a pennon (F flamnie, banderole ) 
This word is a mixture of pendant and 
pennon It has a similar meaning to pennon. 


penml? (pen' itlil), 11 V form ol im- 
provised verso sung to the aetonipaiinne nt 
of a hcirp , a single slan/a e>l such \t'ist‘ 
pi penmiUon (pe nith' J\ on) 

At the Eisteddfod ami ollu r \\ e isli i<*stiv.ds 
poets compete with each olhti to unpioxise 
a penmll adapted to nil .ill pla\eiionl 1 u harp 
The traditiomd i-jcinnlhoii conijK»st*<l ami 
sung by the old Welsh baids .ne* geiie'iallv 
sung by the choir 

We'kn — stanz,!, lT«>ni ptnn lu.ul 

pennon (pen' 011), h A long naiiow 
flag or streamer cithc'r pointed 01 sw.illow- 
tailcd , the niihlaiy ensign of a lame*i 
regiment, «l jiennant (h pen non ) 

In olden days knights attai lu tl a jh nnon to 
thenr spears, 01 to the ir ht Inu is Novvatku s 
a pennon is laiedv se^en t \ee j>t on <eie‘moni.d 
octasions when alaneiu leginunt nia\ paiade* 
with pennoned (ixn' ond, ad/ ) lancets I lu 
|X*nn<iiit llown at the nuist h(»a<I oi a u <11 ship 
IS sometiinc*s calle*ei a pi nnon 

M k ptnoun. Oh ptnnon stiianui. Hag 
fe'athei, Uom 1 ptnna ttidhii, 

penny (pen' i), n A Ihihsli hion/e i oni 
worth one twelfth part oi a shilling , a very 
small sum pi pennies (pen' 1/) or pence 
(pens) (F penny, deoune, haid, denm ) 
'Ihe present English penny is brtin/e‘ an<i 
weighs exactly oxic-third of an ouiieo I iu^ 
first Anglo-Saxon ][k.*nny w.is silve*r, .nul 
worth about nltieiience in modern money 
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It took the place of the Roman denanus, 
which IS called a penny m the New Testament 
The “ d which stands for penny in accounts 
remams to remmd us of the denanus 

In the thirteenth century a gold penny was 
coined Silver pennies remained m use till 
1797, when copper penmes were adopted, 
followed in i860 by the present bronze coins 
We use the plural pennies when speaking 
of the corns themselves, and pence when 
value IS referred to We pay with two penmes 
for a thing worth two pence, or twopence 
We say that a thing costs a pretty penny 
if it IS expensive To earn money m any 
honest way is to turn an honest penny A 
journalist who writes for newspapers at a 
low rate, or any author whose work is 
copious though poor in quality, is called a 
pemiy-a-lmer (n ) Such writing is said to be 
penny-a-lme iadj ) woik Wc may also speak 
of any work done in a careless or shoddy way 
as penny-a-line 

There are now many kinds of penny-m-the- 
slot {adj ) machines, which give out or do 
something in return for a penny dropped in 
through a slot When the penny post ) 
came into force in 18 fo, a charge of one penny 
was made on all letters up to half an ounce 
in weight The weight allowable was in- 
creased to one ounce m 1877, and to four 
ounces m 1897 The World War put the 
charge up to twopence, which has since been 
reduced to three-halfpence Wo now have a 
penny post for postcards only A penny- 
bank (« ) IS a bank that accepts very small 
sums of a penny upwards, in order to 
encourage thrift 

A hundred years ago the penny-wedding 
) was common among poor people m 
Scotland and Wales It was so called 
because the guests shared m the expense of 
the entertainment and each gave the bnde 
and bridegroom a small sum of money to 
help them furnish their home 

Twenty-four grams make a pennyweight 
(pen' 1 wSLt, n ), which is one-twentieth of an 
ounce troy, and is usually written dwt 
A person who is prudent and saving only 
in small matters, while neglecting larger 
ones, IS said to be penny-wise (adj ) The 
phrase “ penny- wise and pound-foolish " 
might be applied to a man who grudged a 
small sum spent on mending a leak in his 
roof, which, if left unmended, would cause 
serious and costly damage 

Pennyroyal (pen 1 roi' al, n ) — Mentha 
Pulegtum — ^is a species of mint found in many 
parts of Britain on wet heaths and near 
pools The leaves are small and grow on 
short stalks, and the flowers form dense 
clusters m the axils of the leaves 

The name pennywort (pen' 1 wort, w ) 
IS given, to several kinds of plants having 
rounded leaves attached to their stems at 
the centre 

The amount of any commodity that may 
be bought for a penny or as much as is woith 


a penny is a pennyworth (pen' 1 wSrth, n ) 
We may speak of the profit or advantage 
we have obtained from a bargain or piece of 
business as a good pennyworth or a bad 
pennyworth, as the case may be 

Teut word , O E pening , cp Dutch penning, 
G pjennig, perhaps akin to pawn [2] 

penolo^ (pc noT o ji), n That branch 
of social science that deals with methods 
of punishing and preventing crime , the 
study of prison and reformatory manage- 
ment (F pdnologie ) 

Penalties for criminal offences must be 
designed not only to punish real wrong- 
doers, but also to prevent other people with 
bad mstmets embarkmg on a life of crime 
It IS the work of penology to devise such 
pumshments as will deter the would-be 
criminal and, while proving disagreeable to 
the actual offender, may yet prepare him to 
lead an honest hie when he leaves prison 
An3rthmg relating to penology is said to 
be penological (p6 no I03 ' ik al adj ) A person 
who has made a study of the science, or one 
who IS anxious to introduce new methods 
of correcting or preventing crime, is a 
penologist (pe nol' o 31st, n ) 

From Gr pome ransom, penalty (L Poena) and 
E suffix -logy 

pensile (pen'sil, pen' sil), adj Hanging 
from above, pendulous, drooping (F. 
pendant, qui pend ) 

This is a word not often used Certain 
birds, natives of the East Indies, build pensile 
nests, that is, their nests are suspended by 
long trailers from the branches of trees 
From L pensllis from assumed foim pensus 
p p of pendere to hang, be suspended 



F«iwion — Old soldiers, who are Chelsea Pensioners, 
measuring a close “end” m a sane of bowls 

pension (pen' shun), n A regular pay- 
ment made by the State or an employer 
m respect of past services, or to discharge 
a legal or moral respons^bihty , a retaining 
fee paid to a person to secure services when 
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pensive 


PENT 


required , an allowance paid to scientists 
and others to enable them to carry on work 
ot pubhc value, the payment to a rector 
of a parish m heu of tithes , an assemtdy 
of the members o± Gray's Inn to discuss the 
affairs of the inn , (pait syo«) a boardmg- 
house or boardmg school on the Continent 
V t To pay or grant a pension to (F pension , 
pensionner) 

Almost every post in the pubhc service 
carries with it the right to a pension This 
pension is based on the number of years spent 
in the service and the total amount the 
individual hflJ^ received m salary, over a 
period of years 

Employers of labour often pension valued 
servants when they retire from work A 
voluntary pension of this kind may be 
calculated in the same way as a government 
pension, or it may represent what the 
particular firm can afford as a reward lor 
faithful service 

Members of the fightmg services who 
received a wound or mjury during the World 
War were entitled to a disability pension 
based on a comparison of their physical 
condition with that of a healthy man of 
the same age A discharged soldier without 
a pension is pensionless (pea' shun Ics, adj ) 

Some busmess firms pay a yearly pension 
to a legal or medical adviser m order that 
they may have the right to his services 
when required In much the same way, the 
government pa3r3 pensions to a number 
of distmguished doctors to enable them to 
give all their time to research 
into the causes of cancer and 
kindred diseases 

In France and other Conti- 
nental countries a boarding- 
house where people pay a fixed 
sum each week is called a 
pension. The same name is 
used for a small school run on 
the hnes of a family, such as is 
found on the Continent. To live 
in such establishments is to live 
en pension (an pan syon, adv ) 

A needy man or woman who 
IS too old to work hard, and also 
an old person who has been 
for a certain time msured under 
the Insurance Acts, may claim 
an old-age pension (n ) 

A person who nas qualified 
or is ehgible for a pension is 
pensionable (pen' shun abl, adj ) 

A post is said to be pensionable if it 
carries a pension on retirement A pensioner 
(pen' shun er, « } is anyone who receives a 
pension, either from the state or a private 
source A number of aged soldiers and sailors 
are received into Chelsea and Greenwich 
Hospitals respectively They are known as 
Chelsea Pensioners (n pi), and Greenwich 
Pensioners (n pi ) At Cambridge University, 
all undergraduates who are not on the 
foundation are called pensioners. 


To call a person a pensionary (pen' shun a 
ri, n), and to say that he is pensionary (adj ) 
IS to nmt that he is receiving a pension for an 
unworthy reason Historically, a pensionary 
was a lawyer who was the chief magistrate 
of a city in the days of the old Dutch 
Repubhc The Grand Pensionary (n ) was 
the title of the First Minister and President 
of the States General of the Netherlands 
Irom 1619 to 1795 

From L pensid (acc -Dn-tm) a weighing out, 
or payment, allottncnL, from ptsndere (p p 
pensiii,) to hang, weigh, pay 

pensive (pen' siv), adj I bought tul, 
given to earnest thought , serious , anxious , 
sorrowful , expressing melancholy con- 
templation (F pensif, preoccupy) 

A pensive person, probably has some 
private cause for worry or anxiety About the 
middle of the nineteenth century it was the 
fashion for aiithois to clcscrilxj their heioiiies 
as having a pcnsi\ c or melancholy expression 
We may listen pensively (pen' siv h, adu ) to 
a tune that arouses sad thoughts 1 leaviuess 
of heart or nuncl, or a state of melancholy 
thoughtfulness is pensiveness (pen' siv ncs, n ) 
Thiough M and piu^if (lim -ivt) irom 
Pender to think, L pinitd}i to \v(igli, poiulci, 
ircqneiitativo ol pctiden tti cause to hang, weigh 
biN Meditative, nu lani holy, lelkctive, sad, 
wistlul Ani jilithi , ciiLciful, gay, pnous, 
vivacious 

penstemon (iicn stc' inon) 1 his is 
another foim ot pentstcinon See iienlsteinon 
penstock (iiou' stock), n A pqKs carrying 


water fiom a siipplv < hanxu I dovMi to a 
water-turbine, a sluite whuh legiil.itis tlic 
siyiply of water ninnxng to a wafer-w lieil, 
(F canal d'aniem'e, vanne ) 

At the Niagaia. power-stations the pen- 
stocks lun clown <l<*ep pits, or down (hi- sith*b 
of clUts, to the iurhint-s at the Ixittom 
Fioni pen [ i ] — <Ihui, uid %lot k 
pent (pent), adj Shut up witiiin nairow 
limits, confined or imprisoned (1*. rew- 
ferm^ ) 
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PentiTe — A ciadir of pensive expresstons. {•rom tKe p«itttsnic« 
Troublous Tioms,*’ by W S Shooks. 



PENTA- 


PENTAPHYLLOUS 


This word is a form of the past participle 
of the verb to pen, and is usually followed by 
the prepositions in or up Pent up emotion 
is emotion that is restrained by the exercise 
of self-control 

Variant ol penned, p p ol pen [ij to enclose 
confine 

^enta- A prefix denved from the Greek, 
meanmg five Another form is pent- (F 
pent-, penta~, pente-, pentd- ) 

Gi pente five, alan to L qutnque, Welsh 
pump, E five 

pentacapsialar (pen ta kap' su lar), adj 
A botanical term which means having five 
seed-vessels (F d c%nq capsules ) 

From penta~, capsule and sulfix -ar 
pentacliord (pen' ta kord), n A scale 
consisting of five notes , a musical instru- 
ment with five strings (F pentacorde ) 
From penta- (combining form of pente five) 
and Or khordl chord 

pentacle (pen' takl), n A symbol or 
charm supposed to bring luck or ward off 
disaster , a pentagram (F pentacle ) 

h" , Irom L, pcntaculnm, from Gr penta- {see 
penta) and L dim siillix -aculum 

pentacoccous (pen ta kok' us), ad] In 
botanical language, possessing five seeds or 
five cells, each of which contains a seed 
F^iom penta-. Modem L coccus, (^r Jiokkos 
giain, and E ad] suflix -ous 

pentad (pen' tad), n A group of fi\e, 
a period ot live years (F lustre ) 

In chcMiustry an element is a pentad 
if one ol its atoms will combine with five 
atoms of hydrogen, chlorine sodium or other 
monad Sec monad 

hrom pent- and E suffix -ad 



PenUidactyl — Tlie orans-utan is a pentadsctyl 
animal, with five fingers or toes on each bmh 


pentadactyl (pen ta d3,k' til), ad] Having 
live fingers or live toes n An animal having 
live digits on each extremity (F penta- 
dattyle ) 

Animals ihnl have five fingers or toes on 
tath limb may be said to bo pentadactylic 


(pen ta d3,k til' ik, ad] j Their condition is 
pentadactylism (pen ta dak' til izm, n ) 

From penta- and dactv^ (Gr dahiylos finger, 
toe^ 

pentagon (pen' ta gon), n A plane figure, 
usually rectilmear, having five sides and, 
consequentdy, five angles (F pentagone ) 

If the sides and angles of a pentagonal 
(pen tag' on al, ad] ) figure are equal it is 
called a regular pentagon 

From penta- and -gon (Gr gOma angle) 
pentagram (pen' ta gram), n A five- 
pointed star , a pentacle pentalpha (pen 
t&l' fa) has the same meaning (F pentacle ) 
By produemg the sides of a pentagon in 
both directions until they meet a five-pointed 
star IS formed This figure was once thought 
to possess magic properties Together with 
the sign of the cross, it was placed over door- 
ways in mediaeval times, to protect the 
house from witches and evil spirits Greek 
philosophers used it as a sign of perfection 
and astrologers as the sign ot perfect health 
From penta- and -gram 

pentagrapb (pen' ta gr^f), n This is 
another spelling of pantograph See panto- 
graph 

penta3xedron (pen ta he' dron), n A 
solid body having nve faces (F pentahdre ) 
In the branch of geometry that deals with 
figures of three dimensions, a figure with 
five faces is said to be pentahedral (pen ta 
h5' dral, ad] ) 

From penta- and Gr hedya base, plane 
pentalplia (pen tal' fa), A magic 
charm or symbol See pentagram 

pentameter (pen t2.m' e te^, n A 
metrical line having five feet (F penta- 
nthtre ) 

A Greek or Latin pentameter is divided 
into similar halves, each consisting of two 
feel and a long syllable In the first half, 
the two complete leet may be dactyls or 
spondees , in the second half they must be 
dactyls 

' The Enghsh pentameter usually consists 
of five accentual iambuses It is the metre 
commonly used for blank verse and ballads 
The followmg lines from Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost " (1, 22 ) arc pentameters — 

I may | assert extorn | al Piov J idence 
And ]U& , tify | the ways | of God j to men 
hiom penta- and meter 

pentane (pen' tan), n A volatile liquid 
paraffin which is found in petroleum and 
tar oils (F pentane ) 

Pentane has a very low boiling point It 
boils at 37 ® Centigrade, whcicas water at 
this temperature is barely lukewaim 
From pnit{a)- and -anp 

pentapetalous (pen t<i pet' a lus), adj In 
botany, having five pet«ils (F penlapHale ) 
brom pinta-, petal and -ou\ 
pentaph.yllous (pen ta hi' us), ad] In 
botany, having five leaves (b" penfaphylle ) 
From penta-, C»r phyllon leal, and E sullix 
-ous 
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pentarghy 


PEITOMBRA 


pentarcliy (pen' tar ki). n Government 
by a group of five , such a governing body 
a group of five districts (F pentarchie ) 

^om pent (a)- and -archy 
pentasep^ous (pen ta sep' a lus), adj 
In botamesu language, possessing five sepals 
(F d cinq sSpales ) 

From panto-, sepal and -ous 
pentaspermous (pen ta sp6r mus), adj 
In botanical language, possessing five seeds 
(F pentasperme ) 

From penta^, Gr sperma seed, from speiran 
to sow, and E adj sufl&x -ous 

Pentateucli (pen' ti tuk), n The first 
five books of the Old Testament, which 
form that section of the Bible known 
as the Mosaic law (F 
pentateuque ) 

The books ot Genesis, 

Exodus, Leviticus, 

Numbers, and Deuter 
onomy sure the Penta- 
teuchal (pen tk tuk' dX, 
adj ) books They were 
once believed to havo 
been written by Mosos, 
but it IS now believed 
that the documents were 
compiled or arranged 
in their present form 
at a time much later 
than the events they 
describe 

Gr pentateukhos {teukhos 
implement, later book) 
pentatlilon (pen 
tath' Ion), n An 
athletic contest held 
in ancient Greece (F 
p&ntathie ) 

This contest consisted 
of five events , leaping, 
runmng, throwing the 
discus, wrestlmg, and 
hurling the javemi A 
contestant in these 
games was known as a 
pentathlete (pen tftth' 

1st, n) 

Gr from pente hvc, atklon match, coiitesL 
Pentecost (pen' te kost), A Jewish 
teast held in ccuebration of the harvest iincl 
later of the giving o± the Law , our Whitsun- 
tide (F PenteeCte ) 

In the Old Testament Pentecost is called 
the Feast of Weeks It began about seven 
weeks after the Passover As days were 
always reckoned mclusively by the Jews, it 
was on the fiftieth day after the I^issover 
At the feast of Pentecost, which occurred 
shortly after the resurrection of Christ, the 
disciples received the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
This gift IS commemorated at Whitsuntide 
Auytnmg relatmg to Pentecost or Whitsun- 
tide may be said to be pentecostal (pen t6 
kos' tai, odQ,) ^ 

From Gr peitiekost^ fiftieth {hhnera day 
understood) 


penihouse (pent bous,, n A structure 
with a sloping root built up against the wall 
of a larger building , a lean-to , a shelter 
or canopy u t To furnish or cover with or 
as with a penthouse (F appentis auvent, 
abnter ) 

Apparently corrupted, by association with b 
petite slope, trom M E pentis, O F ap{p)ent*^, 
L L appetidtctum an app^dage, annexe Irom 
ad to, and pendete to hang 

pent-roof (pent' roof), w A roof, sloping 
like that of a ^nthouse 
See penthouse 

pentstemon .pent stC' m6n). n A North 
American genus ol flowering plants belonging 
to ihe order Scrophularniceae Another 
form IS penstemon (F 
pentstihuon ) 

1 hesc plants grow 
profusely in Califomia 
They produce clusters 
of briHiantly colouied 
tubular llouers A 
low species h*ivc licen 
1 n 1 1 o il u c e d into 
luigl.iTid, where they are 
valued tominornally as 
lloral dt corations during 
the I-<>n<Ion season In 
hnglincl thi V ai< pro- 
Uefed in gl.iss-houses 
dunng winter anil only 
]»IantiHl out 111 the late 
spring 

MihIimh I pi 
iioni pint timi 
iisid ioi s/iVHt it 
penultimate nfilt ' 
i mat), ii 1 hi last syll 
.il>lc !>ut oiu- of a woid 
eidj Last but oiu The 
raici penult {pi> nult'J 

htis tiK s*\iiu' lULtiiiings 
(h pimtUtAwe) 

hi thv word Atlantic 
the «uvent oonivs on the 
}H*nui(iniato oi last 
syllabU* hut one Ihe 
^xnultiniate paragraph 
oi a Utter is the one before the tinal para- 
gnipli In scientific iis<* the last but one ot 
«iny sent‘s IS the ix-nullimate Ihe woid is 
cliieiiy in scientitu ami let hnic.il use 

h , L pitcHitfittnits^ trom putMi almost, ta /n 
last nnd K sullix -att 

penumbra (jxi nhm' br.i), tt liie paztly 
shaded fringe rxnnid tlu'shadtiw ot .in ti|>,u|ue 
l>ody, which intcui pts the ligiit ol a luniinous 
l)Ody , the lighter outer liuige tit a sunspot , 
that part ot a ]>ictiue oi di awing wlu^re light 
blcmls with shade pi penumbras (iHi nuin' 
brar) (h"* pntombre ) 

In an ccliiisc ot the iiuion the sh 4 uhav last 
by the earth consists of two jiarts L hi u* is .i 
dark central shadow or uuibia, from which 
the hght of the sun is coiupktely shut out 
and, surrounding this, a paitiai shallow oi 
penumbra, Irom which the light of tin sun 
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PentMenoh *— Th« Pentateueb at Sbacfaeaou 
wtuca, aoeordms co traditiott, was wnttao br 
Abuha. uraat-ffraadaOB of Aaron. 


PENURY 


PEPPER 


IS only partly shut out In sunspots, also, 
the central portion or umbra is darker than 
the surrounding penumbra 

A penumbra! (pe num' bral, adj ) eclipse is 
an eclipse of the moon m which only the 
penumbra falls on the moon’s disk 

Fiom L paene nearly and umbra shadow 

• penux^ (pen' u ri), n Great poverty 
or want , insufficiency or scarcity (of) (F 
p^nmte, diseite, mts^re, besotn, manque ) 

A beggar lives in penury The writer of a 
foolish book may be said to show a penury 
of brains If we say a person is penurious 
(pc nur' 1 us, adj ) we usually mean that he 
IS niggardly or stingy with money A 
penurious man lives penuriously (pe nur' 
1 us li, adv ), or sparingly, and is often called a 
miser because of his penurtousness (pe nur' 

I us nes, w ), or meanness 

luom L pentiria dearth, need, shortage , 
akin to Gr pema hunger, craving Syn Desti- 
tution, distress, pauperism, pnvation Ant 
Abundance, alHuencc, comfort, opulence, riches 

peon (pc' on), n A word used in India 
to mean an inferior government offiaal, an 
Indian policeman, or a messenger or servant, 
in Spanish America and Mexico, a labourer 
(F p6 07l ) 

In Mexico a peon was formerly a man who 
was forced to work tor his creditor in order 
to repay a debt In the Spanish colonies and 
Mexico, the w ord is used of a labourer hired 
by the day, and it is also used to designate 
cither a man or a boy who has charge of 
a horse or mule The 
system under which 
])cons arc employed in 
any capacity may be 
called peonage (pC' on 
aj, n ) 

Port peao and Span 
peon a man on loot, [ 

L, L prdd (acc -dn-em) 
foot-soUlier A doublet 
of pawn [i] 

peony (pc' 6 ni), 
n A genus of plants 
with handsome flowers 
belonging to the^ order 
Kanunculaccae. An- 
other form is paeony 
(pe' o ni) (F p%vo%ne ) 

The peony is a 
olsouth Europe 
an<l Asia It was nrst 

introduced into Bntain at the time of the 
( rusadcb, like many other plants Varieties 
of the culiiv.ited flower are found in most 
gardens and parks 

TJic common peony, scientifically known as 
Paeoma officinalis, has large tubular red 
flowers, compound leaves, and thick roots 
which have a disagreeable odour The double- 

II owcied peony was first grown m Antwerp, 
The white peony {Paeoma albxfloYoi) is a 
luitive of bibcna Tree peonies, which 
sometimes attain a height of fourteen feet, 
conn* from Japan and China 


M E peome from L paedmus, Gr patomos, 
adj from Paeon, the gods’ physicist See paean 

people (p6' pi), n A community of 
persons formmg a tnhe, race, or nation , 
a number of persons belonging to a particular 
place, company, or class , any body of 
persons , those persons with whom we are 
connected by ties of family or interest 
Vi To fill with people , to stock , to popu 
late , to inhabit (F peuple, race, gens, 
populace , peupler ) 

To an Enghshman hving m England, the 
French are a neighbouring people When 
people is used to mean a single nation or race, 
it has the plural peoples, otherwise it is a col- 
lective noun with a plural verb The English- 
speaking peoples are not only the inhabitants 
of Bntam and her overseas dommions, but 
also Americans of Anglo-Saxon descent 

We may speak of our family as our people 
A clergyman often speaks of ms pansmoners 
as hi 3 people The British race has largely 
peopled Australia Our imagination is often 
peopled by friends not present to our sight 

The mass of a community, as distinguished 
from the nobility, rulers, or royalty, are 
spoken of as the people When a pohtician 
speaks of the people, he means the whole 
body of enfranchised citizens In this sense 
the House of Commons is said to represent 
the people 

A people’s bank («,) is a co-operative bank 
run in the mterests of the people Small 


deposits, sometimes 


taking the form of 
monthly subscriptions, 
are received by a bank 
of this kmd and lent 


out again 


Peony — ^The peony ia a native of tooth Europe* 
Asia, and the north-wett of America 


From O F pople, 
poeple, L populus 
people, race, nation, 
public Syn n Com- 
munity, nation, public, 
race 

pepermo (pep er 
6' n6), n An ash- 
coloured, porous rock 
of volcanic ongm. 
(F. pipenn, pepenno ) 
This name was first 
given to certain tuffs 
or volcanic rocks found 
m the Alban Hills 


Any 

Similar rock is now 
called by the same name 

Ital , adj fiom pepere pepper (L, ptper, Gr 
peperi) See pepper 

pepper (pep' er), w. Any shrub of the 
order Piperaceae , a piquant seasonmg, 
made from the finely ground bemes of these 
shrubs , a similar seasoning made from 
bemes of other plants , keen criticism , 
vigorous treatment v t To flavour or sprinkle 
with pepper , figuratively, to pelt with 
small-shot , to bombard with questions , to 
inflict severe mjury or punishment on , to 
add pungent remarks to either speech or 



PEPSIN 


PEB 


wnting (F potvrier, powre, ipice, piquant, 
critique mordante, poivrer, 6 picer, cribler ) 

Pepper has been highly valued as a spice 
for many centuries When Alanc the Goth 
besieged Rome m a d 408 he demanded a 
large quantity of pepper, as part of the 
ransom of the city It was the wish to have 
a share in the pepper trade, then in the hands 
of the Italian ports, that made the Poitugucsc 
explorers of the fifteenth century seek a sea 
route to the East 

Ordinary table pepper is known commer- 
cially as black pepper (« ) It is obtained 
from the npe beny' of Piper mgrnni, a climb- 
ing shrub of south India, but now grown m 
the Malay States and Archipelago, and the 
West Indies The berry, if sti ipped of its black 
skin before being ground, makes white pepper 
{n ) Cayenne pepper (7* ) has a reddish 
colour and is more aend than ordinary pep- 
per Long pepper (7/ ) is the dried fruit- 
spike of two species of Piper A lecturer 
may be said to be peppered with questions 
if a rapid succession of questions are put 
to him in the manner of quick rifle-liie 
A book may be said to be lull of pepper 
if it contains a number of biting ciilicisms 

Pepper is sprinkled on food from a pepper- 
box {n ), pepper-caster {11 ), pepper-castor (1 / ), 
or pepper-pot (12 ) This small vessel or cruet 
has a screw-top peiforatcd with small holes 
A hot stew or soup, popular in the West 
Indies, IS also called pepper-pot 



Pepper —A epne of the pepper pleat, •howins 
tbe berries from which pepper la ohteined 

The names pepper-cake ) and pepper- 
ginger-bread (7/ ) are gi\on to a highlv-spicod 
gingerbread A pepper-and-salt {adj ) cloth 
IS one of dark colour flecked with spots oi a 
lighter colour 

A dried pepper beiry is a pepper-corn (v ) 

1 hese are often used, instead ol the powdered 
pepper, to flavour pickles and sauces When 
pepper was very scarce and dear, rents were 
sometnnes paid m pepper Ihe rents became 



Peppermint — Pepper- 
miat ts a herb used 
for seasonioK 

\ It I mt nt ( onl.niu'd 
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almost worthless when the price of pcpijer 
fell, so that the term pepper-com rent (» ) nw 
means a very small rent, sometimes an 
actual pepper-corn, such as is p«Lui during 
the election ol buildings on leased Kind ^ 
Gaiden cress {Lepuinnu mfit^iuji) is the 
best-known variety oi pepper-grass pz ) 
Pepperwort (pop^ er wiit, // ), or dittany' 
IS another kind of ciess lioth these get tlicir 
name Irom the peppery (pcji' cr i, ad; ), or 
pungent, taste ol then k.uos and stalks 
In a fignr,iti\e stnse a person may be called 
pcppciy il he is iiiitahle oi liol-lcmpeied 
Pne hei b know n 
as peppermint (pep' 
er mint, n ) — Mintha 
P‘1 pent a — g 1 o\\ s \\ ilt I 
by streams and m 
damp ground It is 
cultivated in manv 
countries lor the oil 
distilled I r o in il, 
which IS used loi 
flavouring sw eet - 
meats and drinks I he 
oil and sweetmeat aie 
called pcpi>erminl 
O 1 ' p, pm , I pipt I , 

(>i pipUl <l V\»>l(l ol 
Indian oiigm 

pepsin (pep' sin), n 
in the gaslrit iui< ( s ol rn,in .ind th<‘ \< r b lir.ite 
animals (I< pt^p^nit ) 

Pepsin IS the most v duable pait oi the 
jiucts pio<lu<ed l>v the hiiing ol tlu sloiua< li 
its peptic (pep' tik, ud/ ) <>i digislivt *u tioii 
changes oiir loot! into <i ioim whit h the hotly 
can use .is iuel Our ptqdu glands au the 
glands th.it set ute the gastiu pm es 

A medicim* that htlps digt'stion is .1 
peptic (« ) 'Ihe tpiaht\ that any IihhI has 
oi being peptii., or digt stive, is its pepticity 
(pep tis' 1 li, H ) \ peptogen (pt p' tt) jeii. n ) 

is ti substaiue that l.ikt s <Iu‘ plat of or 
assists the action ol the pt psjn in the sttunaih 
Peptogemc (iH*p lt» p n' ik, ttdj ) nuthtines 
arc prostiiheti by tltK'tois to help petiple v\ith 
vve.ik digestions 

Pepsin acts cm tht‘ (tnnplev oiganic 
compounds iii loot! and t hanges them into 
peptone (pe])' ton. // ), a substaiirt* whith is 
able to |>,iss fhiough iht* lining oi tht» in- 
It'stnus into tht blood 

It IS possibit l<i peptonize (pt p' tt> ui/, rf / ) 
iootl, tiuit IS, to tn at it in a w.iv that ni.iKt s 
It untie igo, heloK x( is swalhmttl, some of the 
ch.inges th.it take plat t‘ nalm.illv in the 
stomach I lit' pitxes'^ oi doing this is t.ilUd 
peptonization (j)i‘p to lu /a' shim, «) A 
jnepai.ition ecml.iinin*' |H‘idoins is Known 
commertialK' as a pcptonoid (jn }>' toiuml, « ) 
hiom (ii ptpsts thgestion, akin to ptphtn 
to took, with h suUis -or 

per (i>er), prep liy, by the intHhtirn 01 
instrumentality ot , Itii , tin one, h .uconling 
to^ (F par ) 

'Jhis word occurs m man;^ coinnioiily ust»d 
1 atm phiasc^s A siini t>l im>ney paitl per 


PER- 


PERCENTAGE 


annum is paid yearly or every year Interest 
on money lent may be at the rate of six per 
cent or per centum, that is, {jb is received 
for every ;£ioo lent 

If we si^ a letter for another person, we 
usually add our own mitials, preceded by p p , 
an abbreviation of per procurationem, which 
^neans by proxy or deputy An action may 
be made to seem Wrong by its consequences, 
though it was not wrong per se, or by itself 
The legal phrase per capita means by 
heads II a property is to be divided per 
capita, each person concerned is given an 
equal share 

L = through, by means of, during 
per- A prefix moaning through, by 
means of, very, thoroughly, entirely, exceed- 
ingly, extremely , m chemistry, denoting 
a higher valence, or the presence of an 
element in a higher degree (F per- ) 

A peracute (pSr a kiit', adj ) attack of a 
disease is a very acute or severe attack 
In chemistry, this prefix signifies that some 
clement is present in a compound m a high 
degree A peroxide, for instance, contains 
more oxygen than an oxide 

L per tlirough, in composition, very 
peradventure (pfir ad ven' chur), adv 
Perhaps , by. or tlirough, chance n 
Doubt (F par hasard, peut itre , doute ) 
We may carry an umbrella lest, per- 
adventuie, there may be rain The appear- 
ance of rain-clouds tells us beyond per- 
adventuro that it will 
be wet before long 
1 his word IS now little 
used, but IS common in 
the Hnglish Bible 
O F per {par) aven- 
turo by adventure 
Syn ado Perchance, 
ptuhaps n Doubt 
perai (pe ri') This 
lb another form of 
piraya See piraya 
perambulate (per 
elm'" bu lat). V t To 
walk through or over , 
to traverse the bound- 
<iriGS of (F, traverser, 
parcourir, arpenier ) 

We perambulate a 
road or a path when 
taking a walk along it 
A sentry or policeman 
perambulates his beat 
oi round In a more 
formal sense, to peram- 
bulate JS to traverse Perambulator —A young 
With a definite pur- * **** 

pose in view, as when making a survey, or 
beating the bounds ” of a parish 
A walk, or any act of perambulating, as for 
one of the objects mentioned above, is a 
perambulation (per 2im bu la' shun, n ), and 
the ceremony of beating the bounds may be 
called one of a perambulatory (per Am' bu la 
to n, adj ) character 



Perambulator — A young mother putting her baby 
into a perambulator 


Children too young to walk, or to walk far, 
are taken out m a wheeled carnage called a 
perambulator (per Am' bu 13. tor, n ), pushed 
by someone w^kmg behind it 

L perambuldiuSj p p of perambuldre {per 
through, ambuldre wsJk. See amble Syn 
P atrol, traverse, walk 

percale (per kal' , per kal'), n A closely 
woven cotton fabnc, more highly finished 
than muslin, but having no gloss (F percale ) 
F , of uncertain ongin , cp Span percal , 
perhaps connected with Pers pargdlah lag 
perceive (per s€v'), v t To discern 
through the senses, especially by the sight , to 
know by the mind (F. peveevotr, constater ) 
A sound or movement which the unaided 
ear or eye cannot perceive may be made 
perceivable (per sSv' abl, adj ), or able to be 
discerned, by electrical or other apparatus, 
as m the microphone or the galvanometer 
The working of such delicate instruments 
seems mysterious to us, but when the theory 
behind them is explained we are able to 
perceive or apprehend the manner in which 
they function- 

The electric current is not visible, hut its 
alternations are perceivable by the sense of 
touch, as we know when we hold the handles 
of a shocking coil A perceiver (per sev' er, 
M ) IS a person who perceives m any sense 
of the word, by the mind, or through the 
senses 

O F perceivre L ,perctpere, from tborough- 
ly, -ctpere — capere seize 
SYN Apprehend, com- 
prehend, feel, know, see 
Ant Misapprehend, 
miss, overlook 

percentage (per 
sen' taj), n A rate 
for each hundred , a 
commission, duty, etc , 
charged or allowed on 
each hundred units of 
value (F pour-cent, 
taux ) 

A hundred is a con- 
venient number to take 
when reckoning pro- 
portions Interest on 
money is reckoned at 
so much per cent, that 
i IS, per hundred pounds, 
if five per cent is 
charged annually, the 
I borrower, if he paid at 
-» the end of a year, 

mother putting her baby WOUld liavC tO repay 
ambulator for Cach £100 

Discounts arc also expressed as percentages 
A merchant who ofieied a cliscount, or 
rebate, of ten per cent would deduct two 
shillings in the pound, ot £io m £ioo, from 
his bill or price 

If we receive eighty marks out of a possible 
hundred in some examination, our peicentage 
IS eighty The duty levied, or charged, on an 


PERCEPT 


PERCHLORATE 


imported article may be a percentage of its 
value, or, as m the case oi sugar, tea, and 
tobacco, a fixed amount on every pound oi 
other unit of weight 

FromL per centrum) by tue bundled, E suffix 
’•age 

percept (pSr' sept), n That which is 
perceived , the mentaJ result or product of 
the act of perceiving 

The impressions we perceive through our 
senses, such as the shape, colour, or texture of 
matenal objects, and heat or cold, are 
percepts , the thmg we perceive, considered 
as an obiect of the conscious mind, is likewise 
a percept The mental result of the 
act of peiceiving, as distinguished from the 
act Itself, is also called a percept Perception 
(per sep' shun, w ) is the act or i acuity of 
perceiving, that is. of acquiring knowledge 
directly through the senses It is also used 
for the percept, or sense - presentation 
Figuratively, the word means awareness, 
msight, or apprehension 

A perceptional (per sep' shun al, adj ) 
nustake is an error of perception and not of 
judgment or inference According to our 
power of peiception, that is, ability to 
perceive, we possess perceptiveness (per sep' 
tiv nes, « ), or perceptivity (per sep tiv' i ti, 
n ), and are perceptive (per sep' tiv, adj ). 

If we enter a stufty room after a walk in 
the open air, we are aware of a perceptible (per 
sep' tibl, adj ) or quite apparent diilerence m 
the atmosphere , and if the windows in the 
room have been closed, we can perceptibly 
(per sep' tib h, adv ), or to a perceptible 
degree, freshen the atmosphere ol the room 
by opemng the windows 

The perceptibility (per sep ti bil' i ti, n ) of 
anything depends upon its perceptible 
qualities, that is, the extent to wnich it can 
be observed and apprehended Anything 
will be more perceptible to a person who 
studies It perceptxvdiy (per sep' &v li, adv ), 
or in an observant way 

From L perceptus pp of peroipwe See 
perceive 

perch [ij (p&rch), n A spiny-finned, 
freshwater fish belonging to the family 
Percidae, especially the common or nver porch 
(Perea flmtatths) (F percJie ) 



Perch Jh» perch la a prettily coloured freih water 
fish, found chiefly m ahll waters. 

The perch is a very widely distributed fish 
found especially in quiet waters The warm 
greenish-brown on the back shades into the 
sides, which are golden, barred with dark 
stripes, a colour system which tends to 
make the fish mvisible when at rest among 


water-plants In form and structure the 
perch IS what is called a picul lish, and 
about half of all li\ing fish aio so like it as to 
be described as percoid (pci' koul, adj), 
tliat 15 , pcich-likc, or percoids (1/ pf ) 

F ptYchc,\^ pina,i.i\ /»< ; At , lilt 1 ill\ spotted 
perch. [2] (pcich), n A bai or branch on 
which birds loost or alight , a high seat or " 
position , a measure ot Jeifgth equ.il to lice 
and a halt linear > arils , a mcasuie ol a?ca 
equal to thiity and a quarter squ.ire j.irils 
Vi Jo alight on, or as on, ,i pcich u f lo 
place on, or as on, a perch (F pcuhoir, 
fl^the, pochc , Inaitchci, perchcr) 

Hiid-cages and lowl-hoiiscs au‘ fiirnislud 
with pcrchis, on which the occupants jxuc-h 
by day and lOost bv night Most 3 cning jieoplo 
hke lo jKich themselves on a fence 01 otiioi 
point ol vantage when w, itching a g.imc^ Ihe 
measure ol length is also tcinud lod or polo 
A bud whose ket allow it to grip and 
perch upon a bough, hut aie not suited foi 
gripping prey, is calk'd a percher (prich'er, 
w ), and belongs to the oidei loimcuh Ciillcd 
Inscssoros, and now I»assi‘iilonncs Sue h buds 
are Jvnovvn as passeiine, oi perching Inrds A 
peichoi lias loin toi»s, one ol tJi<in diiecled 
backward and incncd hv a scp.ii.iti muscle 
All the song-birds belong to this c hss 
M b and O I' pm/u, i pttfuu pok S\n 
li pule, lod loost 

perchance (jxi chans'), adv Ptihaps. 
bv clumco (F prut-tht , par /unard ) 

Oh /»{/!' , b> ( liaiue 



Percheron —A first-pnre perefaerou, * •trooc yet 
speedy draught-horse 


percheron (per' slic ion), n A stiong, 
swift horse*. 1)11*11 m the* legion ot k I*ciche m 
uoithein J’Vancc (!• perthnun) 

J he jicnchemn is the kiinl oi hoi sc* known 
in I^ngland as «i tiottin*; Ciiit-hoise It 
IS very i)owertull> built, ot piivish colour, 
light <inu swiit In hitiiue pcicUeions m.ule 
the best post-horses, and wcu* used to draw 
heavy coaches, <i.s well as lug guns J he 
I-oiidon buses, befon* the* da\s ol mcitor 
traction, were horsed chielly by peitiieiuns. 
J'rciuh 

perchlorate (per klOr' at), n A h*ilt of 
perchloiicacicl (F perchlorate) 
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PERCIPIENT 


PERDU 


Potassium chlorate when heated yields 
perchlorate, a colourless crystalline sub- 
stance When potassium perchlorate is dis- 
tilled with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
a volatile, fuming liquid called perchloric 
(per klor ik, adj ) acid is obtained The ad- 
jective perchloric is used of substances which 
contain chlorine in its highest degree of com- 
bination The a^?ld is a dangerous substance, 
and should a drop touch the skin, a serious 
wound IS produced Perchloric acid is a 
powerful oxidizing agent, and paper or wood 
on to which a little is dropped bursts into 
flame immediately and violently 

If an element combines to form two or 
more chlorides, that one which contains the 
highest percentage of chlorine may be called 
a perchloride (per klor' id, n ) 

I'rom E per- extremely and chlorate 
percipient (per sip' i ent), adj Conscious . 
perceiving , apprehending , observing » 
One who, or that which, perceives (F 
doui de perception, itre percepitf) 

The brain is the percipient of impressions 
which come to us through the senses, and 
is therefore a percipient organ The word 
is specially used in telepathy, or thought- 
translercnce A person who claims to receive 
a message transmitted by the mind of 
another is called the percipient, and is said 
to have the power of percipience (per sip' i ens, 
n ) 

Fiom L pcYcipiens (acc -ent-em), pres p of 
percipcre to pciccivc Syn Apprehending 
conscious, perceptive 

percojLd (pSr' koid), adj Pcrch-hke See 
tinder perch [ij 

percolate (p5r' ko lat), v% To pass 
through small openings , to filter (through) 

V t To ooze through , 
to permeate (F 
filtrer, s*dcouler, 
suinter, cottier, d^goitt- 
ie>, pdndirer ) 

Our drinking water 
IS filtered and puri- 
fied by being caused 
to percolate, or pass 
through, beds of fine 
sand, gravel, and 
shingle, and water 
drawn from a river 
or other souicc of 
-.upply IS spread over 
the filter bed, and 
slowly percolates into the lower stratum, 
1 hence passing into the reservoir By 
percolation (per ko la shun, n ) the water is 
lieccl iroin mineral and other impurities 
A domestic filter is a kind of percolator 
(pCr' ko la tor, n), the liquid passing slowly 
through a block of porous charcoal or other 
substance A coflee percolator is m two 
paits Ground coftcc is placed in the upper 
pait, and the lower part is filled with water 
winch, when boiling, bubbles up or percolates 
through the coffee, extracting; the soluble 
j oilion during its passage 


From pare SI dius, p p of per col are to strain 

filter See Colander Syn Filter, ooze, permeate 
percuss (per ktis'), v i and i To tap gently 
and repeatedly (F percuter ) 

A doctor diagnoses some ailments by the 
act of percussing the chest or other part of 
the body, which he taps gently with his 
finger It is sometimes the custom to percuss 
or tap a part repeatedly as a remedial measure 
In heraldry, an animal’s tail 
IS percussant (per kfis' ant, adj ) 
if it IS showp m the attitude of 
lashing 

From L percussus p p percutere 
thoroughly, from per- quatera shake 
percussion (per kfisb' un), 
n The forcible striking of one 
thing against another , a violent 
collision , the shock of such 
colhsion , the impression pro- 
duced upon the ear by the sound 
of such collision , the musical 
instruments m an orchestra 
played by striking , their players 
(F percussion, choc ) 

A doctor is said to use per- 
cussion when he taps, or per- 
cusses, some part of the body 
-with his fingers, in making his Percu»Mon- 
exammation of a patient 

The instruments of percussion in an 
orchestra are those struck or beaten, such 
as the tympani, cymbals, triangle, etc 
The impact on our ears of the sound vibra- 
tions when the big drum, for mstance, is 
beaten, is also a percussion 

A cartridge is discharged by a percussion - 
cap n ) in its base This is a small cap of 
copper containing fulminate of mercury or 
some other detonator When we pull the 
trigger of a gun, the back of the cap is struck 
by a pm, and the fulminate explodes When 
percussion caps were first invented, they 
were placed on a hollow receptacle m the gun 
— ^then a muzzle-loader — and exploded by 
the hammer of the percussion-Iock (w ), which 
came down on the cap with percussive (per 
kiis' iv, adj ) force, the sparks faUing through 
the receptacle and igniting the powder charge 
in the barrel of the gun 

The piano is a percussive musical instru- 
ment, its stnngs being struck by hammers 
actuated by the keys or levers 

L percussiS (acc -Sn-em) See percuss Syn 
B low, clash, colhsion, impact 

percutaneous (p6r ku ta' ne us), adj 
Acting through the skin , effected through 
the skin 

L, per through, and E cutaneous 
perdition (per dish' un), n Utter rum 
or destruction , damnation , eternal death 
(F perdition, ruxne dibdcle ) 

ME and O F perdicton, L perdttiO (acc 
-Sn-em) from perdere make awav with, rum 
lose, dissipate Syn Damnation, rum 

perdu (per du' , per' du), adj Hidden , 
lost to view , placed m a dangerous or 
exposed position , m ambush The feminine 



Percolator — A coffee-pot 
fitted with a percolator 
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PERDURABLE 


perennial 


form IS perdue (per du' , p§r' du) (F perdu, 
cachi, emhusqui ) 

In former days an isolated sentry who 
was posted far beyond the camp, or who was 
concealed m ambush, was said to lie perdu 
We still use the phrase, both literally and 
figuratively Talent or abihty may be said 
to he perdu, in the case of an obscure but 
gifted artist or composer, until some chance 
brmgs his merit to hght 

F , p p ot perdre lose Syn adj Concealed 
hidden 

perdurable (per dur' abl , per*' dur abl). 
Permanent , imperishable , very durable 
(F durable, per?naneni, impdrissable, qut dure 
ioujoiirs ) 

Granite is a very durable material It 
resists decay because of its perdurable 
nature, and it is this perdurability (per dur 
a bil' 1 ti, n ) that makes it so valuable as 
a matenal for building 

We might say that the Pyramids of Gizeb 
m Egypt were constructed perdurably (per 
dur' ab li, adv ), the inner pait being hewn 
from the solid rock, and the outer surldco 
being originally encased in blocks ot pninite 
or limestone Built some six thouseiml 
years ago, these monuments still stand fis 
perdurable memorials of the kings who 
raised them 

Fiom E per~ very SLnd am ab/e Syn Evci 
lasting, imperishable permanent 

pere^rmation (per e gn nfi' shun), n A 
wandermg or traveling from place to place , 
a journeying in foreign lands (F pdrcgnna 
Hon, nngreUton, voyage ) 

Our journey through lite is 
one kind of jperegnnation, and 
holiday travels, at home and 
abroad, as well as aimless 
wandermgs from place to place, 
are peregrinations also When 
we journey across land and sea, 
we may be said to peregrmate 
(per' e gn nat, v % ) — a word 
now used mostly m a facetious 
way A traveller, a pilgnm, or 
a wanderer may be termed a 
peregrinator (per' e gn nS 
tor, n ) 

I^om L peregrlndtiC (acc 
•dn-em) lesidence or travel abioacl, 
from petegrlnarl to jouincy or 
sojouin m foreign parts, from 
peregrlmts outlandish, from per 
through, ager hold 

peregrine (per' e grm), n 
A species of falcon (F faucon 
pelerm ) 

The peregnne, oi peregrine 
falcon \7i ) — Falco petegrtnus — 

IS one of the best - known 
birds of prey It was m 
great demand in the rlays of 
falconry, since it would fly 
readily at herons and other 
birds much larger than itscll 
Ihe peregnne gets its name 





Peregrine — peregnne 


icen. n bird of prer 
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from the fact that for hawking it was taken 
not from the nest, but while flyuig Irorn 
Its breedmg-place It haunts high chits in 
Scotland and North Wales, and feeds on soa- 
fowl, wild duck, rooks, pigeons, blackbirds, 
jackdaws, and smaller birds 

Literally pilgrim pciegimation, pilgrim 

peremptory (per' emp to ri , per emp' 
to n), adj Allowing no qvcstion or delay , 
determined positive decisive , insisting 
on obedience , dogmatical , imperious (F 
paemptotre, pressant, ddcisij) 

Military regulations are pcicniptory , th.it 
IS. they arc absolute and positu e, and nuist be 
obeyed without question or delay by tlioso 
who act under them 

Words ot command arc utlcrcil peremp- 
tonly (per' emp to n h , jxr emp' to n li, 
adu ), or with peremptoriness (pei ' emp to n 
ncs , per emp' to n lies, n ), that is, they 
are expressed in a positive, imiHuoiis and 
decisive way that brooks no lioMtation or 
question Upon the msUint and im plait 
obedience of an ofTicer's pereinjitory c ommand 
may depend the safety of the lorcc under 
him 

Fiom L parent pt onus (itoai peumptus pp 
of pirimere to tak' cntiiclv aw iv, tl^^tlo\; 
dcstiuctivc, final, decisive Absolute 

arbiti uy, dictatoiial, iinpcnous 

perennial (jx* ren' i al), adj J astmg 
all the year, unceasing, lu vei ceasing, 
permanent, in botany, living loi moie than 
two vocus n A pcicmnial jdani (F qm 
dttie raiini^e, perptiitd, vwacc , pUintr vicace ) 
A well-aii.ingCHl and Ctire- 
fully t enck d gan len is a jn'i cmiual 
delight, since >c‘ar m «iiu! jear 
out theic IS c It he I foli.ige ot 
blossom to jilease the eye 
Peieimial or > car-long snow 
coats some inoniitaiii jieaks, 
novel disai>peat ing cntiiely, 
oven in sununei Some plants 
do not last loi inoie than one or 
two yeais. and are then teimed 
annuals or biennials, rc'spec- 
fi vely but those wliose life 
extends b<*voml that limit aic 
known as jHtcnmals Among 
\\<il-known gaiden pt lenmaU 
are auiiculas, Mokis, cMiiiatmiis, 
liydi.ingcMs, Mu hacdnuin daisies 
and columbin<*s 

A s])nng or a si i cam has 
perenniality (ih‘ len i al' i li. 
ti ), or the ijuaht\ ol l)eing 
pciciimal, it It Hows peiennially 
(ix‘ u*n' i al h, atir ), that is, 
^CMI aitex \cai without ceasing 
III anotiui sense a {Ksennial 
stieaiii lb one which Hown all 
the j'car round, as dislinginshctl 
from one which Hows during 
the wet Winter months only, 
for many stiotiiiib are more 
or Icf* dried up during the 
summer stsibon 


PBHENNIBRANGHIATS 


PERFIDY 


From L perenms {per dunng, annus year) 
year-long, with E suffix -al Syn adj . Con- 
tmtions, enduring, everlasting, perpetual Ant * 
adj Fleeting, passing, temporary, transient 
peremi]J3ranc!hiate (per en i br&ng' 
ki at), adj Characteristic of certain am- 
phibians, which retain their gills throughout 
4 ife n An amphibian of this type 

Many amphibians, like the frog, have gills 
only m early hfe ,**but certain of them, such 
as the salamander-hke proteus, the mud- 
eel, and the axolotl of Mexico, retain their 
gills throughout life, and are, therefore, 
^rennibranchiates 

See perennial, branchiate 
perfect (p6r' fekt, adj , p&r' fekt, per 
fekt', V ), adj Complete , free from fault or 
flaw , finished , completed , thoroughly 
skilled , accurate , correctly learned , abso- 
lute , utter , in botany, having both 
pistils and stamens , m grammar, expiessing 
action completed n The perfect tense 
w f To complete, or finish , to make perfect , 
to render entirely competent, informed or 
skilled (in) (F parfait, impeccable, achevi, 
complet, accompli, ddvelopper, peyfecHonner) 

A scholar is said to have his lesson perfect 
when he has thoroughly learned it He is 
word-perfect {adj ) m a recitation when he can 
go through it without a fault or a mistake A 
perfect piece of porcelain is one without flaw, 
crack, or blemish To perfect 
oneself m a subject of study is 
to learn all that one can about < 
it , by assiduous practice at ? 
his instrument a musician per- 
fects his mastery ot it A 
perfect insect is an imago 

In grammar, the perfect tense 
{n ), sometimes called the perfect, 
relates to action completed, and 
therefore past Thus, in ** I 
did It yesterday,'' or **I have 
done it,"** the action is regarded as 
finished The tense called future 
perfect (« ) refers to an action 
that will be completed at some 
time in the future, as in “ I shall 
liave left you by to-morrow " 

A person who or a thing that 
makes anything perfect is a 
perfecter (pSr' lek ter, pfir fek' 
ter, » ) , a press which perfects 
the sheet of paper by printing Parfidy— “ii 
upon both of its sides at one 
operation is called a perfecter. Anything 
capable of being made perfect is peiwflrble 
(per fck' tibl, adj ), and possesses perfectibility 
(p6r fek ti bil' i ti, « ) 

The name perfectibilist (per fek tih' i list, n ) 
or perfectibilian (per fek ti bil' i an, n ) has 
been given to a person who believes in the 
doctrine called perfectibility, in which it is 
taught that man is progressing towards a 
liighcr state of perfection and development, 
social and individual A perfectionist 
(per fek' shun ist, n ) is one who holds that 
a person can attain to a perfect Christian hfe 


m this world Perfectionists of the sect 
founded by John Humphrey Noyes (1811-86) 
m Vermont, USA, went so far as to main- 
tain that to accept Christianity made a man 
perfect, m the sense of being free from sm 
Their rehgious doctrine, in particular, is 
called Perfectiomsm (per fek' shun izm, n ). 

The word perfection (per fek' shun, n ) 
means both the act of making perfect, and 
the quality or state of being perfect, faultless, 
or fully developed , another word for the 
perfect state or quality is perfectness (pSr' 
fekt nes, n) We say that a person does a 
thing to perfection if he is able to do it 
perfectly (pSr' fekt h, adv ), that is, completely, 
supremely well, or in a manner that leases 
nothing to be desired 

M E and O F parjit, from L perfecius, p p of 
perficere {per-^ thoroughly, facere to make) Syn 
adj Entire, faultless, fimshed, lawless v Com- 
plete, consummate, finish Ant . adj Defectn e, 
faulty, imperfect, incomplete 

perfervid (per fir' vid), adj Very 
fervid (F bouulant, zeld, ardent ) 

We speak of a vehement, impassioned 
orator as perfervid, especially if he is able 
to rouse to a perfervour (per fSr' vor, n ) or 
perfervidness (per fSr' vid nes, n ) — ^that is, to 
a violent heat — the enthusiasm of those 
whom he is addressing 
From E per- and fervid 



Parfidy — ** Tha Batrayal,*' from the picture hy Daooio di Buonmsasxia. 
the theme of which is the perfidy of Judas. 


perfidy (pSr' fi di), ^ 1 he act of violating 

allegiance , breach of faith or confidence 
(F perfidte, irahison, ddloyauti ) 

To be false to one's allegiance, to break a 
promise or an oath, or to betray the confi- 
dence of those who trust us, is to act with 
perfidy 

A base or deceitful act, such as that of 
treachery or betra}^!, is a perfidious (per 
fid' 1 us, adj ) one, and a person who com- 
mitted it could be said to behave perfidiously 
(per fid' 1 us li, adv ) An example 01 per- 
fidiousness (per fid ' 1 us nes, n ) would be the 




PERFOLIATE 


PERFORM 


taking up of arms against England by one 
of British birth and nationality The betrayal 
of Christ by Judas ^^a& an aot ot perfidy 
L perfidia faithlessness {pet - away. Jide^ laith) 
Syn Disloyalty, duplicity, treachery, un 
faithfulness Ant Faithfulness loyalty 
perfoliate (per fo' li at), adj Tn botany, 
apphed to a leaf which grows about the stem 
m such a way as to seem pierced by ^t 
{Fperfohi ) 

The periohate leaf surrounds the stem 
from which it springs, so that the stem 
appears to pass through, or perforate, the 
leaf The leaves of the plant called hare’s- 
ear {Biiplettrum rotundi folium) are perfoliate 
From E per and JoJtcUe 
perforate (pSr' forat, v pcr'fo rat, (rd^j ), 
vt To bore through , to pierce , to make 
a hole or holes thiough v z To pene- 
trate, to become pierced ad] Pieiced 
holed , in botany, marked with trans- 
parent dots (F perforer, transpercer, 
percer, pared) 

Many insects have organs which enable 
them to perforate or bore through ^vood and 
other matenals Under water, the teredo 
or ship-worm perforates or piciccs wooden 
structures, such as docks and piers, oi the 
timbers of a vessel The term perforation 
(p$r lo rS.' shun, n ) may mean cither a 
smgle hole made by piercing or boimg, or the 
row of such holes made m paper to tacilitato 
easy partmg, as in postage stamps A 
colander or strainer has a numlicr of perfora- 
tions m Its bottom or sides The word also 
means the act of perforating, or the con- 
dition of bemg pOTorate, perforated, or 
punctured 

The punches used to make holes in thick 
steel plates have enormous perforative (pSr' 
fo ra tiv ad^ ), or piercing and penetrative, 
power 

Any tool or machine used tor perloratmg 
IS a perforator (p&r' lo ra tor, n) A smaU 
perforator used m many offices is a lever press 
designed to punch letters and papers with 
two or more perforations to pcnnit them 
to pass over the prongs of a letter file 
Another kind of pcrfoiator is emplovcd to 
perforate with a design consisting of initials, 
etc , the postage stamps used ui large 
business establishments 
From L perforutus, p p ol pei forare tiee boro 
li|, foramen Syn v Boil. pKicc, 

puncture adj Pierced Ant adj Impciloiale 
perforce (per fdrs'), adv Of necessity , 
compulsorily (F foredment, ndccssaitcmcnt ) 
Formerly this word was used, lor instance, 
to describe a person carried away perforco, or 
violently, by savages It is now employed only 
m a weakened sense Jf we have no ink, we 
must perforce write in pencil A soldier must 
perforce, or of necessity, obey the orders 
of his superior officers 
Altered from O F par force by force Ste per 
perform (per form 0, vt To carry into 
eflect , to do completely , to accomplish , 


to lulfil , to act Ol represent (a part) , to 
play or render (music) v t To act a pait , to 
play a musical insti iimeiit (F accomplit, 
reniplir, eMicuter, joiier ) 

The chairman at a public meeting pcilonns 
or carries out his duty by announcing the 
speakers, regulating the ordci in which 
others aie invited lo icply to them, and-r 
generall> supciMsing the business before the 
assembly We sometimes say that a jx?i-son 
who calls attention to some mattet ol mi- 
poitance to the commuiiitv perfoims a 
public duty 

We perform a promise when we cany it 
out or fulfil it A task is peitonned when it 
is earned through to completion oi nccoin- 
plished We may speak ot a gornl actor 
perlormmg well, or ol his peiloinung the 
pan ol Shylock to peifociioii , and we may 
describe a good leiuleimg or intei pietatioii 
ol a piece of music as being well ]->i‘TU»imecI 

Each of those acts is a performance (^xr 
lorm' ans, 7 / ) , this woid alst) ineMiis the 
carrying out of anv thing, or tin coiiditioii 
of being pcrlormecl In aeioniiities, the 
capticityol airciatt as rcgaids sjx i <1, < limbing, 
and weight-can ying poweis, tfc, is te lined 
the pcrfoimance of the machiiu 

A teat or noteworthy deed is also Ciilkd a 
good performance or a bad one., «u cording 
as its performei (jx‘i foini' ci, // ) dots well 
or not, and wc tU scribe the b<ittiiig of a 
cncketex who fails to score an> iiins <is ” a, 
disappointing peiformancc " 



Performer — A a&nikfe performer on e bicycle taking 
a high dive into tbe eta 


A jKifoiinei iiHMiis (‘spccialh a pio 
Icssional c'nteitamei, sm h as an aett>r, 
musician, daiuer, etc, and llnu* .in* the 
auinuil |XM loi mei s, <n performing (jk! ftam' 
mg, ad] ) animals of the incus, \\ ho .nmise 



able (pel lorm'abl, ad/ ), or eapai>k* of being 
performed 

ME parjoiunen, O F parluuivir, from L ptr 
thoroughly, O h journtr to furnish Str tuiiush* 
Syn Act, complete, execute pla>, icndtr 
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PERFUME 


PERI 


perfume (per fum', v , pSr' fQm, n ), 
V t To scent , to impregnate or fill with a 
sweet smell n A substance that s^ves off a 
pleasant smell , the smell itself , fragrance , 
the odorous fumes or \apour given off 
by substances in burning (F parfumer , 
parfum, odeur ) 



Perfume — Extracting perfume enenoe by the hot 
proceM in a French perfume factory 


The word perfume originally denoted the 
aromatic fragrance produced by burning 
odorous substances like incense Some flowers 
aie prized for the fragrant scent they emit, 
]?orluming the air agreeably with their 
})or£ume Essences distilled from flowers 
form the base of many perfumes sold in 
liquid form by the perfumer (per fum' er, 
« ), although these scent-yielding substances 
may also be made synthetically by the 
perfumer from aldehydes and esters 

The leim perfumery (per fum' er i, « ) is 
applied to the business of making and of 
selling perfumes, to the preparation of the 
necessary materials for making them, to 
manufactured perfumes collectively, and tc^ 
the place of business at which they are either 
made or sold That which has no perfume 
is perfumeless (per' film les, adj ) 

Anglo-French parfiwi, L par through, fimctre to 
smokL Syn V Scent n Fragrance, mcense, 
facent 

perfunctory (per fiingk" ton ), adj Done 
in cl half-hearted way , done without interest 
or care , slovenly , negligent (F nonchalant, 
n^gli^cnt ) 

A pciiunctory greeting is a hall-hearted 
one, the manner belying the sentiments 
expressed Wo may do our work in a 
careless and shpshod manner, or merely with 
the idea of getting nd of the duty pifunc- 
tonly (per flingk' to n li, ado ) Any action 
done in such a manner is done with per- 
functormess (per lungk' to ri nes, n ), that is, 
with careless negligence, or lack of inteiest 
L L pryfunctdYius carelessly, from L per- 
junctiis, p p of perfitngl discharge, get through 
Syn Careless, casual, negligent, slovenly 


perfuse (per fuz'), v i To spread over , 
to besprinkle , to suffuse , to pour (water, 
etc ) over or through (F arroser, asperger 
r^pandre, comnf ) 

In early morning the grass is perfused or 
bedewed with moisture A poet might describe 
a blush as perfusing the cheeks with crimson 
In another sense perfusion (per fu' zhun, n ) 
IS the act or process of passing a fluid through 
the vems or other vessels of an organ of the 
body Baptism by means of spnnWing with 
water, as distinguished from that of 
immersion, is also known as perfusion 
Perfusive per fu' siv, adj ) means tending 
to perfuse or be perfused 

L pe^undere (p p fils~us) to pour through 
Syn Bespnnkle drench, overspread, suffuse 
perg'ameneous (p&r ga m6' ne us), adj 
Parchment-like in texture or nature Per- 
gamentaceous (p6r ga men ta' shus, adj ) 
has the same meamng (F parchem%neux ) 

Sea parchment 

perg'ola (per' go la), w A covered walk 
or arbour over which climbing plants are 
tramed (F pergola, tonnelle ) 

Ital = arbour, bower, from L pergula shed, 
pent-roof, vme-arbour, dim from pergere to come 
forward 

pergunnalL (per gtin' a), w A temtonal 
division in India of a zillah or administrative 
district Another form is pargana (par ga ' na) 
Anglo-Indian, from Urdu parganah distnct 
perhaps (per h&ps'), adv It may be; 
possibly , perchance (F peut-itre ) 

This word always qualifies a statement, 
lending to it a sense of doubt or uncertainty, 
and IS used by itself as an answer when the 
speaker does not wish to commit himself 
Perhaps the flower-show or fdte to-morrow 
will be a success, but it may turn out, perhaps, 
that ram wfll mar the function Perh^s, in 
that event, those responsible woula not 
organise another show next year 

From E per- and haps, pi of hap Syn 
P eradventure, perchance, possibly 

perl (p5r i), n In Persian mythology, a 
good fairy , a beautiful and gentle gin 
pi pens (per' iz) (F pdn ) 

OngmaJQy the pens were regarded as 
malevolent spntes, who caused eclipses, and 
were responsible for the failure of crops ILater 
they were conceived as delicate and graceful 
beings, descendants of the fallen angels, 
living happy, harmless lives, but shut out 
from Paradise 

Pers peri. Old Pers painhii, originally a 
beautiful evil spirit, later regarded as beneficent. 

pen- Prefix meaning about or around 
(F pin) 

The word perianth (per' i a.nth, n ) is the 
term used by botamsts to describe the envel- 
ope or outer part which surrounds a flower, 
that is, its petals and sepals When these 
are clearly marked or defined, however, the 
names corolla and calyx are generally used 
instead, and the term perianth is applied most 
often to forms like that seen in the arum lily, 
which have no distmct sepals or petals, or 
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HERICARPIUM 


PERIHELION 


those, such as the tulips, in which calyx and 
corolla are ahke in colour 

A penapt (per' i S,pt. » ) is an amulet or 
charm worn round the neck as a supposed 
defence against danger or disease Anything 
which surrounds an axis may be described as 
penaxial (per 1 3 .ks^ i al, ad^ ), as the penaxial 
fluid bathmg the axis-cylmder of a nerve 
The term penblast (per' i blast, n) is 
used to describe the protoplasm which sur- 
rounds the nucleus of a cell 

Gr pert around, about, akin to per 
pericardLiuxn (per i kax' di um), n The 
double membrane which encloses the heart 
{Fpirtcarde ) 

Tne pencardium contains a serous fluid 
between its outer and inner layers, which 
makes easy the necessary mo\oment of the 
heart as it expands and contracts, or 
beats The word pericardial (per i kai ' 
di ^l, ad) ) means of or relating to the 
pencardium, as the pencardial fluid Peri- 
carditis (per 1 kai di' tis, n ) is the name 
given to inflammation of the pencardium 
L , from Gr pertkardion, adj from pen around, 
kardta heart See heart 

pencarp (per' i karp), n A seed-vessel , 
the envelope enclosing the ripened ovary of 
a plant (F pdnearpe ) 



Pericarp — A rection of a peach chewing the pcncarp 
or ceed Tccsd. 


The seed of a plum is enclosed in throe walls 
of tissue, a tlnn outer skin (the cpicarp), a 
layer of pulp (the mesocarp), and a haul 
inner wall (the endocarp, or stone), inside 
which IS the seed These throe layers con- 
stitute the pencarp The hazel-nut has a 
hard, dry pencarp, which wo call the shell 
In all true fruits the pencarp, or wall of the 
ovary, is the rmd The membranous wing 
attached to the fruit of the ash and elm, etc , 
IS a development of the pencarp 
From Gr pertkarpton {pen around, karpos 
fruit) 

pexiclaBe (per' i klas), n A greenish 
mineral composed of magnesia and protoxide 


of iron, found near Vesuvius and elsewhere 

(F piridase ) 

From Gr pen- thorough, complete, 
breakage, fiacture 

periclinal (per i Klin ' al) , ad] In gcologv. 
sloping m all chiections from a common 
centre , in botany, glO^\ ing parallel with the 
surface of an oigan, etc (F pdncluial ) 
Dome-shaped ionnations^of rexik that slope 
away on all sides from a central point aie 
said to be pcnclinal, or quaqua\ersal The 
rock may also be said to have a pcnclinal 
dip In botany, the walls of cells aie 
pcnclinal when they cur\e paiallel with 
the circumfeieiice of a shoot, cti. 

hiom C»r pcrihltttu^ iioin ptti aiouncl and 
khnein to slope, diid E adj sulli\-rt/ 

pericope (pc nk' o ju ), n A quotation , 
an extract, a portion ot Stupturc itsul in 
public woiship (h pttuopL ) 

Im L pnitope .1 section of a book tsttipt, from 
Gi perihopt cutting about, mutilation, fioin 
pat loiind about, kvpi i cutting 

pencrazutxm (per i kni' m uin) )i The 
strong librous nitmhiaiK <n\ eloping the 
skull (F ptyicninc) 

L.fiom Gr pi>ikian>>^ii, tioiu ptii around, 
kranion ciowii ot skull 

pemdjiuxxi (pc iid' i um), I he outer 
envelope enclosing tJie spous oi angiocaipous 
lungi pi pendxa (pe nd' i a) 

Pidtballs aie pio\id(d with fierulM 
When the spores ripen, thi ]Hiidium luiisls 
and they arc thus set ticc Within the 
poridium, or peridial (jx iid' i al, adj ) 
envelope, in sonic lungi in*i\ he ti snoiulaiv 
oi inner fx^ndiuin, known iis the peridiole 
(pe ncl' 1 ol, n ) or pcridiolunn (per i cii' o him, 
»), which contains the spous 

Gt perulion, dun ot /’tx; ivallii, jiom h 
peridot (per' i <Iot), n \ lh>\Msh-gicui 
vaiiety of chivsohte , i)h\ nu' (b\ pindoi ) 
Minerals resembling ]u.ii(l<>t *iic tlescidied 
as peridotic (per i tlot' ik, adj ), and tlie loclc 
called peridotite (pci ' i do fit. n ) is coinposcti 
cliiclly of pcTidot 

I*' pOruiot, oiigiu doulittiil 
pongee (per' i jC), n 1 he point in the 
orbit oi the moon, or ’u that of a pI.ineL, 
which IS neausttothe earth ojiposctl to 
apogee (h' ptrifitt ) 

As the moon moves round e.iith its 
distance iiom the tsnth \ vines ixom day to 
day, lH‘cause the oxlut is not a catle luit an 
elhjxse, a regul.ir oval When the moon is .it 
its nearest point to the ( nth it is s.nil to be 
in }xrigei , and the tidt*s whit h ihen t ni axe 
called TMngeal (imt i i< ' «d, adj ) or pengcan 
(iw i JC-' mi. m// ) tides 

h, from I.dt (a ptmuiihi, troni pm aioiuid 
gi ciuth Ant Apogn* 

perih.eIioxi {\>oi i he' h i}n)^ n J he part ol 
the orbit of a plamt t.r *i t omt t wht re it is 
nearest to the sun (h ptuhdhe ) 

Ihis word IS the opiiosite of aphelion 
'The earth, the other pianists, and tomets 
move lound the buii in elliptical oiluts, the 
distance ironi the sun eonsbuitly v.uying 
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When this distance is lezist the planet or 
comet IS said to be in penhelion 

From Gi pert about, hehos sun. Ant 
A phelion 

peril (per' il), n Danger , hazard , nsk , 
exposure of person or property to injury 
V t To hazard . to expose to nsk , to im 
p^nl (F danger, hasard, hasardet, 

aventurer, exposer ) ^ 



Peril — Smeaton at work on the Eddyetone Lishthouae, 
in buddins which he was exposed to many perila. 


Those on board a ship m peril or distress 
fire a rocket as a signal to the lifeboatraen, 
who lace the danger or penl bravely to reach 
those situated perilously (per' i lus li, adv ). 
perliaps in a vessel aground However ’ 
perilous (per' i lus, adj ) the task, the life- 
boatmcn on our coasts are not deterred , its 
penlousness (per' i lus nes, n ) matters not 
to these intrepid spirits, who penl their own 
lives to save others The verb peril is rare 
F , Irom L penc{ii)lum danger, nsk, (rom 

0 U pcrlrl, to tiy, akin to E fare See 
four Syn n Danger, hazard, insecunty 
jtopaidy, nsk Ant n Salcty, security 

perimeter (pe rim' e ter) , n The bounding 
line ot ti plane surface, or the sum of all its 
sides, an instrument used by oculists tor 
testing the scope and power of a person's 
\ ision (F pSrim^tre ) 

The ponineter of a circle is the Ime which 
m«irks its circumlerence A two-inch square 
has a penmeter of eight inches A rectangle 

01 the same area as this square has a longer 
jjeri meter, a rectangle four inches by one 
inch having a penmeter of ton inches 

hrom E pen- and meter 


period (pSr' i od), n The time occupied 
by the revolution of a heavenly body , a 
portion of time marked off by some process 
or event which occurs repeatedly , a senes 
of years by which time is measured , any 
specified portion of time , an age or era , 
length of duration , a complete sentence, 
especially one made up of several clauses , 
a full stop, marking the end of such a penod , 
a pause , an end or hmit (F pivtode, ^re, 
point, ierme, fin ) 

The penod of time called a day is that 
marked by the complete revolution of the 
earth on its axis once durmg every twenty- 
four hours, which causes the alternations of 
day and night, or the periods of daylight and 
darkness The penod called a year is the 
length of time taken by the earth to make a 
complete circuit of the sun In winter the 
penod or duration of daylight is shorter, 
and that of darkness longer, than m summer, 
and we are all glad when the coming of 
summer puts an end or penod to the season 
of cold and dismal weather 

In history we speak of the Norman, 
Plantagenet, Tudor, and other penods, the 
eras of time dunng which certain lines of 
kings were on the throne The penod, or 
duration, of Victoria’s reign was sixty-four 
years In geology we have the pnmary, 
secondary, and tertiary periods of the earth’s 
history To put a penod to a matter is to 
bnng it to an end, as one closes a sentence 
by a full stop 

In mathematics the penod is a group or 
number of figures taken together , we break 
up a succession of figures into penods or 
parts, before findmg the squsire or cube root 
of a number in question The groups of 
figures which are repeated in recumng 
decimals axe called periods, and the term also 
means the mterval between the recurrence of 
such equal values 

When we speak of this penod we mean the 
time in which we are hving, and m referrmg 
to Tudor times, the dress of the penod would 
mean Tudor costumes In music, a penod 
means two or more phrases endmg with a 
perfect cadence 

The swing of a pendulum is penodic (p5r 
1 od' ik, ad) ), or penodicaL (p€r i od' ik al, 
ad] ), each one talang an equal penod of time 
The penodical eruptions of a volcano or 
outbreaks of a disease are those which 
occur more or less at intervals A periodical 
(w ) IS a magazine issued at regular mtervals — 
for instance, once a week or once a month 

In chemistry, the periodic law (« ) is a 
statement of the fact that if the elements 
are arranged m order of their atomic weights, 
the same qualities will be found to recur m 
them at certam intervals or penods in the 
senes A periodic wind (?» ) is a wind that 
blows regularly at a certain season of the year, 
such as the wet and dry monsoons of southern 
Asia, the Afncan sirocco, and the mistral of 
southern France 
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Certain comets reappeai periodically (pSr 
1 od' ik al li, adv ) The state of being 
periodical is periodicity (pSr i o dis' i ti, « ) 
The frequency or number of times in which 
a thing happens in a given period is also called 
its periodicity In the latitude of London, at 
sea-level, a pendulum 39 14 inches long has 
a periodicity of sixty beats per minute, 
swinging once a second, and is hence called a 
seconds-pendulum Light-waves of different 
colour and sound-waves of different pitch 
have each ditfeient and proportional 
periodicities 

From F pSnode, L pertodus rhetorical period, 
Gr penodos {pen about, kodos way) ciicmt, 
cycle Syn Age, c\cle, end, epoch, term 

peripatetic (per 1 pa tet' ik), adj Walking 
about , itinerant , (Peripatetic) pertaining 
to the philosophy of Aristotle n An itiner- 
ant trader , a traveller , (Peripatetic) a 
follower of Aristotle (F pertpatiiiuicn^ 
anstotilzque t prom&neitY, Ari^toidhcieit) 

Postmen might be described as peri- 
patetic servants of the slate or as peripatetics 
Apart from its philosophic use, the word is 
chiefly jocular 



Penpatahe. — A French postman Postmen are 
typical examples of peripatetic servants of ths State 


The great Greek philosopher Aiistotlc 
(384“322 B c ) expounded his philosophy 
peripatetically (per 1 pa tot' ik <xl h, adv)r 
while walking about the Lyceum at Athens, 
where there were proraonados called, in 
Greek, “ penpatoi ” Anyi:lung pertaining to 
Aristotle’s philosophy was called Peripatetic, 
and his followers w ere known as Peripatetics 
The doctrines of this school of philosophy arc 
described as Penpateticism (per 1 pa tel' 
1 sizm, n ) 

Gr penpatetikos ambulatorj'. from penpatein 
walk about Syn adj Itinerant, walking, 
wandermg 


Peripatus (pe np' a tus), n A genus of 
tropical arthropods resembling millipedes 
in appearance, thought to represent an 
ancestral type of both insects and myriapods 
The peripatus is regarded as an ancient 
type which has come down, from Palaeozoic 
times, and seems to link up annelids on the 
one hand with mjnapods and insects on tb#' 
other The animal has an^unsegmented body, 
two to three inches long, with jointed walking 
legs It IS found in the West Indies and the 
Southern Hemisphere, living in damp places 
under stones, or among decaying w ood 
Gr = walking about See pcnp.itctic 
peripeteia (per i pc tP a), 71 A change 
of fortune or conditions, as depicted in a 
play or book, or, by cs-tcnsion, in real hlc 
Other forms are peripetia (pti 1 pe te' a), and 
peripety (pe np' c ti) (F ptyiptitc) 

Gr =« ic\cise ot foiturv', lioiii pm against, 
into ptpictu (root pit-) fall 

peripliery (pc rif' tr 1), n The outside 
suifacc , the circumfeienee of .1 iiiclc or 
other j^cometncal ligurc (F pennUtre, 
Peripherie, poiti tour ) 

ll\LTy point in the periphery ot .1 ciicle 
is cquichstnnt fiom its centre I he peripheral 
{po Ilf' er al, adj ) oi peripheric (pci 1 Ici' ik, 
adj ) speed of a wheel is tlhit at which the 
outermost part, or pciipheiv, ol its nm 
moves In aiitiiomy the wenti pciijiheral 
means external, or (list<int iroin tlie centre, 
and IS used of a scns«ition, foi instance, 
originating peripherally (pe riF tr il h, citfe ) 
that IS, at the periphery oi external 
surlacc of the body 

Oh prnftm, tlnough I I- iioni (a pin- 
pheiiia {pen about, p/nuiii cauv) S\ n 
P ennictci 

periphrasis (pc* nl' r»i sish w \ louml- 
about mode of expxession , the use nt more 
words than are reciiniecl to ixpnss ,111 ide.i , 
an insl.incc <j 1 this pi periphrases (i>e 
nf' r*i sCz) (F ptriphiaw) 

II wc speak of a spacU* .is an «igr icultural 
imiilcmont with which the g.utlenei digs up 
'the soil we use periphrasis A piison who 
so expresses himscll is stiul to t.ilk pen- 
phrastically (per 1 li.^s' lik al h, adv 1 , 01 in a 
circiimlocutoi y l.ishion \ jnrsoii who had 
to convey iinpl<*.usanl talings to .tiiotlui 
might use a periphrastic (pir i tras' tik, adj ) 
style, trying to conviy his unwtdcoiue mv\s 
gradually In gramin.ii, a jienphiastic 
conjugation is one lorint‘<I bv com Inning a 
simple verb with an auxiharv, aiul the 
periphrastic genitive is om* fonnetl, not 
by inflexion, but with a piepositiou 

<»r liom ptn loimd uboul, phittuu ( lonst 
ephriisa) to Ull Sv \ ( lu uinlot utioii in 

cUicctuess, pleonasm An i i k i v it \ , k mu is« 

ness, pithiiic*ss 

Penque (j>c* rek'), n \ giatle ol tolnu to 
grown and manuiac I iiretl m I -ouisiaiui , I S \ 
Penque IS a stiongly-llavouied 
colourecl variety, anti is t hit fly Ubctl tor 
blending with milder tob.u co 
Origin in doubt 
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periscope (per' i skop), n An apparatus 
fitted with lenses and mirrors to enable a 
person to see over intervening objects , a 
like device, projected above the surface by a 
submerged submarine, by means of which an 
image ot objects on the surface is seen by an 
observer (F periscope ) 



Pentcope — A nibmann* officer keei^nx a look out 
by meant of a perwoopa 


A militaiy observation post is provided 
wnth one or more periscopes, by which a 
hidden observer may view the region without^ 
exposing himself In trench warfare such a 
device, also called an altiscope, enables a 
marksman to sight and aim his nfle without 
any part of his person showing above the 
paiapct of the trench 

Ihe two periscopes of a submarine serve 
as its c> cs when the boat is entirely under 
water In this case the periscope is a tele- 
scojiic upright tube, with a lens and mirror 
in the top, which juts above the water The 
minor thiows the light-rays downwards to 
othci lenses at the bottom of the tube inside 
the l>oat, where an image is formed The 
pcnscopc can be revolved to sweep the 
Sionzon and give a penscopic (per i skop' 
ik, ttdj ), periscopical (per i skop' ik al, 
atij ) or all-round view of the area to be 
evunined 

J'lQin E pen- and suflix scope 

perisli (per' ish), v t To die, to decay , 
to wither , to lose force or vitality , to incur 
spiritual rum or death v i To cause to 


perish (F p^rtr, se gdier, ddpdnr, iomber en 
ruine ) 

In the great eruption of Vesuvius m A d yg 
many of the inhabitants of Pompeii perished, 
and the whole city was overwhelmed 
Rubber perishes with age, losmg its elas- 
ticity, and crops perish or wither in a time 
of drought, through need of water 

While some kinds of rock resist the action 
of the weather for ages, others gradually 
pensh, and such a stone, although apparently 
substantial and solid, may he so penshed that 
it crumbles at a touch of the finger 

Milk, meat, and fresh fruit are called 
perishable (per' ish abl, adj ) commodities, 
or perishables (w pi ), since they quickly 
deteriorate, or go bad On account of this 
quality of perishableness (per' ish abl nes, 

), special refrigerator vans are used by 
railways for the conveyance of perishables, 
and fast trams bring them from the rural 
centres to the cities 

In another sense, we speak of a night of 
perishmg (per' ish mg, adj ), that is, deadly, 
cold, or complain that the wmd is perishmgly 
(per' ish mg li, adv) cold, or cold enough to 
cause things to pensh 

M E penschon O F periss-, pres p stetu ot 
perir, from L perlre to pass away, vanish [per- 
awa>. Ire to go) Syn v Deteriorate, die, 
expire, rot, wither Ant Exist, flourish, 
grow, hve 

perisperm (per' i spSrm), « The testa 
or outer layer which covers a seed , the mass 
of albumen surrounding the embryo sac in a 
seed (F p&nsperme ) 

In certain seeds the minute germ is sur- 
rounded by a pensperm of stored nutriment 
composed of albumen, which later serves as 
the food for the seedling 

From E pen- and Gr spervna seed 
penspome (per' i spom), ad) In Greek 
grammar, having a circumflex accent on 
the last syllable 71 A word so accented 
Another form is penspomenon (per 1 sp 6 ' me 
non (F pinspomim ) 

Gr per%sp 5 menont p p of penspdn to draw 
round 

pemssodactyl (pe ns o dak' til), adu 
Odd-toed, applied to those hoofed animals 
winch have an odd number of toes on their 
hind Icet w An ammal of this group (F 
pSnssodactyle ) 

The principal examples of the perisso- 
dactyls comprise the horse, ass, and 
zebra, with one toe (the middle) on each 
loot, the rhmoceios with three on each, 
and the tapiis with three toes on the hind 
and four on the foie-fcet 

From Gr pertssos odd, dahtylos finger, toe 
penstalifib. (pe ns' ta hth), n A ring of 
upright stones round an ancient bunal 
mound or the like 

Modem, 11 regularly lormed fiom Gr peristatos 
standing round, hthos stone 

peristeromc (per 1 ste ron' ik), ad) Of 
or relating to pigeons or doves 

Apparently horn Gr peristerOn dovecot 
{pen star a dove), with E adj suffix 
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pensteropod (pe ns' ter o pod adj ) 
with toes arranged on a level, as in pigeons 
n Such a bird 

The curassows of Amenca and the mega- 
pods of Australia have their hind toes, like 
those of pigeons, on a level with the others, 
close to the ground They are hence called 
pensteropods 

From Gr penstera dove, pous (acc pod-a) foot 
peristyle (per' i stil), n In architecture, 
a colonnade or row of pillars around a court 
or building, a court or building thus sur- 
rounded with a colonnade (F pdristyle ) 

In ancient Greek and Romein houses of the 
ncher class there was usually a peristyle, or 
a central pillared court out of which the 
rooms opened 

F from Gr pcnsiylos surrounded by pillars 
peritoneum (per i to n€' um), n The 
serous membrane Iming the abdominal 
cavity Another spelhng is peritonaeum (per 
i to nS' um) (F per%to%ne ) 

This membrane not only hncs the ab- 
dommal cavity in human beings and the 
corresponding part m quadrupeds, but also 
enwraps the organs contained in the cavity 
The functions of the peritoneum are to hold m 
place and protect the organs and to facilitate 
the movements of the intestines The 
peritoneal (per i to ne' al, ad^ ) membrane is 
double, with a lubricating fluid between the 
layers, which allows them to move smoothly 
Inflammation of the peritoneum is called 
pentomtis (per i to ni' tis, n ) 

L pertionaeum, Gr peritonaion, £zom 
tonos sti etched about lonos from teinein to 
stretch, strain 

periwig (per' i wig), n A wig , a peruke 
V t To put a periwig 
on , to cover with or 
as if with a penwig 
(F perritgue ) 

The beaux of the 
time of Charles II 
wore periwigs Their 
own hair was closely 
cropped Wc might 
describe them as 
periwigged (per' i 
wigd, adj ) men of 
lasbion 

A corruption of F 
perruque peruke, 

WJg 

periwinkle [i | (per' i wing kl), n A small 
edible, univalve shell-fish, LtUorina httorea 
(F b^gorneau, vigneait ) 

The pcnwmklc, or winlde, is a black, 
or dark green, snail like mollusc, one ot the 
commonest shcll-fibh ot our shores It is 
boiled and eaten, being a popular and in 
expensive article of diet It differs from the 
snail in breathing through gills, and hves 
chiefly between tide-marks, feeding on sea- 
weeds 

O £ ptnewiKciG, or winewtncitt apparcntlv 
early confounded in foim with pertvtnnhle [aj 
Sea winkle 



Fenwiff — ^Tobio* Sinoll«tt 
w«anng a pwriwitf 


periwinkle [2] (per' 1 wing kl), 11 A plant 
of the genus Vinca with star-shaped flowers 
(F pervenche ) 

The bluc-flowcrcd lesser periwinkle (Vinca 
imnor) is found growing to a height of 
about fifteen inches 111 woods and hedges 
The greater peri- 
winkle is V major, 
and lx>th kinds ha\ o 
trailing stems with 
evergreen loaves 
Sometimes the 
flowcis arc white or 
reddish - purple in 
colour A n o t h c 1 

species, V rosea , 
with rosc-coIouiLil 
flowers, IS a native 
of Mciclagasear 

ME perctnkt, I' 
pervt nchc L pi tcuu a 
periwinkle 



Penwinkle —Tha 
flowered IcMcr 
winkle 


perjure (per' pir), vi io forswear 
(oncsel f) (h pai fn/ir) 

A person who, altti having taken an onth 
in a court oi law to ttU the tiiith, gives f ilse 
evidenee, perjures lunistlt Perjury (per' jii 
n, n ), as this act and oticiu c is called, consists 
m the stating on oath ot something whieh 
the witness does not bcluve to lie tiue 
A poison who gives lalso ovidciice is i 
perjurer (per' jui or, // ), 01 a pexjured (per' 
jurd, adj ) witness I lis tc stimonv is per- 
jurious (per jooi' i ns, adf ) aiul is given 
perjunously (per |oor' i us h, ad*^) 1 he 

crime oi peijury is pnnishahle In lines 01 
impnsonmont 

£ pcrjiirdrc to loiswi.n t>m*scU 'gam t, 

beyond, jdrd^c to make o ilh I ozswcai 

perk [t] (pCikl, vt Io make sinait, to 
pnek up , to make a jauntv dispkiy ot , to 
push (oneself) lorvNaid r i lo 1 h«ii oiu'sc^lf 
briskly oi jauniih , to he sel i -asst *1 live or 
impudent adj 'linn, sj^nice, jHit, sc If- 
asscrtivo (h pajtr, mner, sc paranir, 

^porter la iCte haute, sa nngtnger, pate, o>nd, 
indolent ) 

Some people, when then want to make an 
impression, will perk or ti im t I k msi he s in all 
sorts at fiiKTy Winn we* sjK.ik oi a perky 
(l>t*rlc' 1, udj ) man we* g<*iui«iil\ iin ,m one 
who 1 hi lists or perks hiniseli to tlu* Itue*. one 
who la jaunty and smart, anti insists on 
calling attention to Innise*!! leiruss gtiui- 
ally have a perky air vv lit n in gtxKl lu alth, and 
sparrows liop perkily ) abtmt 

om gardems and art* noted tt>i llu n perkiness 
(perk' i nos, n ), that is, tor their ainhu it\ iind 
impudence 

Origin eioubttnt M I /itUit, Ui pntn tin 
feathers A e.c)iiiu*\it)ii with ptuh has l»t*t'n 
tentatively sugge‘ste.<l s#* pt rk [2] 

perk [2I (ptrk), v/ lt> ptuth vt lo 
set (oneselt) aloft (F pother, hranchcr) 
This is a countryman’s word fen jKueh. 
It IS used of birds and alno of people 
Variant of perth [2], North i* poquer to pereU 
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perlite (p6r' lit), n An igneous rock of 
glassy texture characterized by fissures, 
between which he masses of small lustrous 
globular bodies (F perlite ) 

Perlite is also called pearlstone In geology, 
volcanic locks thus fissured are said to 
have a perlitic (per lit' ik, adj ) structure 
F , Irom G perlit, Jiom pcvle pearl, 
perlustrate (p#jr lus' trat), v i To go 
through and inspect thoroughly (F visiter, 
sit} veillei ) 

The action of xicrlustrating is perlustration 
(per lus tra' shun, n ) Both words are rare 
L pcrhistt ai e ^ from thoroughly, 

htsftdre review, examine 



permanent (pSr' ma nent), adj Lasting , 
durable , remaining, or continuing, always 
in the same place or state (F permanent, 
constant, durable ) 

The milk-teeth of young people arc only 
temporary, and give place at an eaily age to 
the permanent teeth which, m healthy 
persons, serve throughout hie, having per- 
manence (p2r' ma nens, w ), or permanency 
(pfr' ma nen si, w ) A person in casual or 
temporary employment endeavours to sccur^ 
a permanent post, or permanency 

ihe early teachings of a mother have a 
poimanent or lasting influence on her sons 
and daughters 

The wortl permanent is also used to 
describe an>d:hing remaining, oi intended 
to lemam, in the same condition or place 
A pel m<incnt structure of bnck or stone may 
1 C place one of wood which served meiely as a 
tem 3 ')orary building Ihe Egyptian pyra- 
nnds, although they have suhered damage 
through the ccntuiies, may be described as a 
permanent memorial of the Pharaohs 
'J he question what the back ol the moon 
IS like is one which will probably remain 
permanently (pSr' ma nent li, adv ) unsolved 
Jhe 1 unshed bed and track of a railway 
make up vhat is known as the permanent 
way {}} ) 

hiom L permaneus (acc -entcyn), pres p of 
piryyuuteie endure, continue Syn Abiding, 


constant, enduring, lasting, steadfast Ant 
Ephemeral, fugitive, temporary, transient 
permang-auate (pSr m^ng' ga nat), n A 
salt of permanganic acid (F permanganate ) 
Many dismiectmg and germicidal solutions 
are prepared from permanganates A common 
one is permanganate of potash, a dilute 
solution of which is used as a gargle in throat 
siffections Permanganates usually give dark, 
reddish-purple solutions, and may be used for 
stainmg wood, etc Permanganic (pSr m§.ng 
gS.n' ik, adj ) means containing manganese in 
its highest valency Permanganic acid is 
not found m the pure state, but is formed 
when permanganated barium is treated 
with sulphuric acid 

From E per- and manganata 
permeate (per' me at), i; ^ To penetrate 
and pass through , to pass through the pores 
of , to saturate , to pervade, or spread all 
over V % To pass or penetrate (mto) (F 
pinitrer, saiurer, se repandre dans , piniirer ) 
Rain permeates the soil m varying degree, 
clayey ground obstructing its pass^e much 
more than that which is sandy Gravel is 
preferred as a material for paths because of 
its permeability (pSr me a bil' i ti, n) 
Beneath a well-made garden path should be a 
specially permeable (per' me abl, adj ) layer 
of broken bnck and such matenal, through 
which water can easily pass 

Osmosis, or the nse of sap through the 
tissues of plants, is due to the permeation 
of the pores or mterstices of the tissues by 
this fluid The membrane of some bodily 
organs is permeable, and allows fluids to 
permeate mto or through it An element, like 
water, which can pass through in this way is 
said to be permeant (pSr' me ant, adj ), and 
permeance (per' me ans, n ) is the fact of 
permeating 

Blottmg paper acts less permeably (pSr' 
me ab li, odi; ) when its interstices are choked 
by dust, and its permeation (p6r me a' shun, 
w ) by mk is then incomplete or slow A 
pervasive scent is said to permeate a room, 
when its odour is diffused through the air 
L permedtus, p p of pafntedra to pass through, 
penetrate Syn Penetrate, percolate, pervade 
Permian (per' mo fin), adj In geology, 
ot or relating to the upper strata of the 
Palaeozoic senes (F permien ) 

The rocks known as Permian consist largelv 
ot red sandstones, apparently laid down 
undei conditions resembling those which 
exist to-day in the great deserts They rest 
upon the coal measures 

I^om Perm (Russian province) from the 
strata occuinng typically in this region , 
E adj suffix ~%an 

permit (per nut', v , per'' mit, fi), v t 
1 o authorize , to consent to , to give 
permission to or for v % To grant permission , 
to allow (of) n An order to permit , a 
warrant, esp^ally a written permission to 
land or remove goods which are subject to 
duty (F permetire, consentir, autoriser, 
accordeir , perm%s, ordre ) 
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A landlord may permit his tenant to sublet 
premises, or may permit surrender of the 
lease An estate agent issues a permit, or 
order, to view premises m which a likely 
purchaser is interested Fishing permits, or 
tickets which permit or authorize an angler 
to fish certain waters, may be obtained on 
paying fees to people who hold the rights 
A small mcome wiU not permit, or allow of 
eartxavagant expenditure , a railway ticket 
may only permit, or allow of, use on the date 
for which it IS issued 

Smolang is now permissible (per mis' ibl, 
adj ) in some theatres An allowable act is 
done permissibly (per mis' ib h, adv ) 

An amateur dramatic society which desires 
to produce a cop37nght play must obtain 
permission (per mish' un, n ) from the owner 
of the copj^ght 

A permissive (per mis' iv, adj ) regulation 
IS one worded permissively (per mis' iv li, 
adv ), or m a permissive sense, allowing 
certain things to be done Permissive also 
means not hindering, or forbidding A person 
who grants a request for some iacihty acts with 
permissiveness (per mis' iv nes, n ), and is a 
penmtter (per mit' er, n ) ol the act in 
question, for which permission or leave was 
sought. 

From L permtUere let pass, suFer, allow 
Syn V Allow, authoiize « Autlioniy, 
licence, warrant Ant v Forbid, xcXusc 
permutation (pfir mu ta' 
shun), n Rearrangement , alter- 
ation , in mathematics, a change 
m the order ot two or more 
quantities, taken all together or in 
groups of a given number , each 
of the arrangements so made 
(F permutation ) 

From three quantities, a, 6, 
and c, we may select three pairs, 
db, ac, and be Each pair can be 
arranged m two orders — db, or 
ba, etc There are thus six pos- 
sible permutations of two things 
selected from three To make 
these arrangements and discover 
their number is to permute (per 
mut', V t ) them Apart from its 
mathematical significance, the 
word means to change 
thoroughly, but is seldom used 
in that sense 
The number of possible permutations of 
eight objects which it is desired to arrange in 
groups of four may be formed by a simple 
sum Let « =a the number of obiccth (8) 
and r the number of groups (4) U hen tlio 
product obtained by multiplying r consecu- 
tive numbers together, beginning with «, in 
descending order, equals the number of 

g ermutalions Thus if « = 8 and »* = 4, then 
X 7x6x5 « 1680, and the numbers i to 8 
may be arranged therefore, in groups of four, 
in 1680 different permutations 
Objects which can be interchanged are 
permutable (per mfit' abl, adj ) There are 


certain locks so made that some ol their 
parts may be rearranged permutably (per 
mut' ab h, adv ) in varying order By reason 
of this permutability (per mut a bil' ity n ) 
of their tumblers it is possible for the owner 
so to rearrange them that only he can open 
the safe or door to which such a lock is fixed 
Locks of this description are sometime^ 
called permutation locks ^ Since a lock with 
five such movable parts could be arianged in 
5X4X3X2X1 (120) different permutations, 
it would be a task of some difficulty to open 
It unless one knew the correct se([uence 
From L permiltutiO (acc -dii’cm), from 
permfUare to change about 

pem (p6in), n The honey buzzard, 
Perms melhvora (F hitse bondut ) 

This bird is a rare \isitor to JCnghind, hut 
is fairly common in other parts ot l^urope 
It IS nearly related to the kites, and leseinbles 
them in si/e and pliiniage, the adult bird 
being about twenty -five mchts m length 
It digs up the nests ol bees and wasps 
and devours their giiibs 

Modem L peniis iniScUKiptcd fiom Ctr pttrnis 
a kind of hawk 

pernicious (jK'r nish' us), ad^ Deadly, 
destructive, luiimful , noxious (F 
perniucnx, junc^ie, nui^ihle ) 

Boys who take up a coin sc m chemistry 
soon leain that the gases or im«in«itu>ns given 
oft by some substaiKis ha\c a ptnucioiis, 



Pernicloas. — Cabbasat destroyed by caterpillars of the s>ernieious 
lance white butterfly (lasct) 

harmful, or c\cu fat.1l dletl on thoM* wilt) 
inhale them A tliutinu* 01 
which inciUxl people to tuiitoious or disUwal 
acts coulcl be also (Us<.iil>(.d ,is pesnutous 
Ovei-uKiulgeiicc in ah ohol h.is a pi uiu lous 
effect on the human fissu<‘s lltMlfh is 
aftochsl perniciously (]«*r msfi' us li, udv ) I>\ 
such intomx>ei.uice, and iN perniciousnes > 
(pdT nish' us nes, n ) has i.iustd th. S4ilt‘ ol 
drink to he hislgcil round by leslnctiM laws 
and regulations 

From L riiinoiw, baleful . ionti pn 

thorough ne\ (ace tU*stiiututn S\\ 
J’iancful, h irmlul. mist hic\ wiis \m J k lu lie lal 
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pernickety (per nik' e ti), adj Fussily 
particular , needing careful handling (F. 
difficile ) 

This IS a word used colloquially A 
pernickety person is one who is over- 
fastidious, and a pernickety job one that is 
awkward or difficult 

Sc , origin obscure Syn Fastidious, finical, 
rfussy, punctilious, ticklish 

pemoctatlon nok ta^ shun), n The 
act of passing the night watchfully, or m 
prayer , a night-long vigil (F veiltde ) 

From L pernoetdtid (acc ~ 5 n~em), from 
pemocidre spend the night , from per through 
no;v (acc -noct-em) mght 

perorate (per' o rat), v t To deliver an 
oration , to make a fine speech , to utter the 
concluding part of a speech v t To declaim, 
to speak at length (F pdrorer, ddclamer, 
rdciter ) 

A person who makes an elaborate speech 
IS sometimes said to perorate The word is, 
however, often met with in the sense of 
making a formal closing appeal 

The concluding part of an oration, such as 
the final summing up by a lawyer of the 
evidence for the prosecution or defence, may 
be described as a peroration (per o rS' shun, 
n ) Most set speeches conclude with a 
peroration m which the oration is fitly 
closed with carefully chosen sentences 
From I- perGrdtus, p p of perorare to speak 
thiougbout, sum up 

peroxide (per oks' id), n That oxide of 
an element or base which contains the 
largest quantity of oxygen (F peroxyde ) 
Hydrogen peroxide is used as a germicide 
and antiseptic, and is widely employed as a 
mouth-waA An mteresting method by 
which oi^gen may be prepared — ^Bnn's 
proccs’J— depends upon the peroxidation (per 
oks 1 da' shun, n ) ot banum monoxide, or the 
turning of it into a dioxide To peroxidize 
(per ol&' i diz, v t ) the monoxide, and thus 
lorm a peroxide, air under pressure is passed 
into a retort in which banum monoxide is 
heated, and surrenders the atmospheric 
oxygen, which combines with that in the'' 
l>anum, which is thus caused to peroxidize 
(/; « ) When piessure is reduced and the 
pumps are made to exhaust the retort, the 
oxygen m the banum dioxide is set free 
I'lom E per- an<l oxide 

perpend (i>cr pend'), v t To weigh m 
the mind , lo consider with care v t To 
deliberate (F peser, constderer , rdfldchtr) 
hr<»m J-. perpeudere v^oigh carefully, ponder, 
liom per thoroughly, pendere weigh, consider 
Syn Consider, examine, ponder 

perpendicular (pCr pen dik' u Ur), adj 
At light angles to the plane of the honzon , 
III <\ straight line up and down , vertical , 
upnght , very steep, or nearly upnght , 
in geometry, ineotmg a given line or surface 
light angles, m architecture, of a purely 
English style of Gothic charactenzed by 
\citical lines n An upnght, a perpen- 
diculs*’* line, a perpendicular attitude, an 


mstrument (such as a plumb-level) for ascer- 
taining the vertical (F perpendtculatre 
verttcM, drott, monfant, verticale ) 

A plummet hne hangs m a perpendicular 
position, or m a straight line towards the 
centre of the earth The angles formed by a 
perpendicular with its base-hne, or, m other 
words, by a line erected perpendicular to, or 
perpendicularly (pSr pen dik' u lax h, adv ) 
from the horizontal, are nght angles 



In architecture the name Perpendicular 
style [n ) is apphed to the form of Gothic 
which came after that called Decorated, and 
was disting^uished by vertical hnes, especially 
in the tracery of windows Two notable 
examples are King Henry VII's Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey, and the nave of 
Winchester Cathedral 
Anything set in a vertical or upnght position 
possesses perpendiculanty (pSr pen dik u lar' i 
ti, w ), that is, the quality of being upnght 
From L perpendicvildn^ plumb upnght, Irom 
perpendiculum plumb-hnr^ See peipend Syn 
adj Erect, straight, upnght, verb cal Ant ady. 
Horizontal 

perpetrate (pSr' pe trat), v t To do , to 
carry out , to commit , to be guilty of 
(F commettre, accomphr. Sire coupable ae ) 
The word perpetrate is generally used 
m a bad sense ot enmes and evil deeds 
In the slave trade, which still exists m 
some out-of-the-way regions, temble out- 
rages were perpetrated by the raiders in 
their expeditions for tresh captives The 
pirate of former days was 'also the per- 
petrator (pSr' pe tra tor, n ) of dark and 
cruel deeds, until he met his due fate at 
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PERRY 


the hands of the law If captured red- 
handed, during the actual perpetration (pSr 
pe trS.' shun, « ) of a cnine, such a malefactor 
received httle mercy In a jocular sense, 
one who makes a bad joke or a pun is said 
to perpetrate it 

L perpeirare p p at-us), from per^ thoroughly, 
pairare to accomplish Syn Commit 

perpetual (per pet' u al), adj Unending , 
continual , everlasting , constant (F itemel, 
perpitu$lt sans fin^ incessant ) 

Many mventors during the ages have 
striven to construct a machine capable of 
perpetual motion (n ), one which, once 
started, would run on continually without 
fresh impetus Owmg to the loss of energy 
through friction it is, o± course, impossible 
to make a machine which will run perpetually 
(per pet' u al h, adv ), without the provision 
of some energy beyond the imtial impulse 



Perpetuate — The monument m Waterloo Place, 
London, arUeh perpetuatos the momory of Captam 
Scott, the explorer 


In another sense of the word wo maysny 
that the search for such a device has boon 
the perpetual, or continual and constant 
lure of inventors A picture or a book may 
perpetuate (per pet' ii at, w f ), or keep in 
remembrance, the name of an aitist or 
author, and a woithy son may bo the per- 
petuator (per pet' u a lor, n ) of his lathoi s 
fame The perpetuation (per pot u a' shun, 
« ), perpetuance (]^r pet^ fi ins, n), or con- 
tinuanco of plant life is rendered easy by the 
lavish way m which Nature has endowed the 
vegetable kingdom with spores or bceds 
Weeds sprmg up perpetually, season after 
season, on untfUedT or waste ground 


An annuity, a yearly payment, or pension 
which continues loi ever is loiown as a 
perpetuity (pSr pe tu' i ti, ti ), a name also 
given to the number of years' purchase which 
must be given to secure such a perpetual 
annuity A privilege granted to a person and 
his heirs m perpetuity, or for pcriietuity, is 
one which continues for ever, or goes on 
indefinitely A pcrj^otual lease is one wliich^ 
the lessee has the oiition «i it no wing when 
its term expires For perpetual ciirato see 
under curate 

ME and OF pcrpeUtel L pt rpt/nahs 
{perpttuus incessant, -////<?) S\n Constant, 
continual, ctoi nal, pcrniantnl, unceasing \Nr 
Casual, fioeting, otcasional Itnipoi nj, ti uisient 
perplex (per picks'), vi To bewilder, 
to mystity , to puzzle , to con I use , to 
entangle , to make intricati or dilhrult (F 
embarrasser, mystificr, eiubioitiller jeter daii^ 
la perplex lit. ) 

In blind man's butt the pla^cis do thou 
best to peiplex, embaii.iss, and bewilder the 
one who is blindfolded Young dutklings 
fobtcied by a hen, sooner or Jatei laki to the 
water, much to the perplexity (per picks' i ti, 
n ) of the lostci-paxemt, who inns hither and 
thither perplexedly (per picks' tsl h, adr ), 
chicking to her strange brood 

Ihc maze which is a teatun oi some old 
gardens is dcsignul to jK'ipIiK tlios< who 
tread its paths, which wind and bT«\nch 
perplexmgly (per picks' ing h, {n/i > ), or 
bcwildenngly 'I lioir perplex^ness (jxii 
picks' ed ms, w ), or coniplositv. is .i cause 
of perplexedness, or bewildt imeiit, in juople 
who venture along th< in 

ME perplex, fiom L p{t pb vtis U<tm ptr- 
tliorouglily, plcxii'9 lavtlhsl tiingUil (p p of 
plccleve to phut, braid) \xi lkwtld«r 

contuse, entangle*, niystily, pu/zh 

perquisite (i>i'r' kwi /it), u A gam or 
profit made tioin <mpk>vimnt, o\e‘i and 
above regular wages oi salaiy , am thing to 
which a servant or sulxndinatc is cntithxl 
when it IS no longt i H*<|uiicd , i «isa.il iiu onu* 
V> a lotd of a nvuioi om r <int} .tboic* ilu 
oixlinary ieve*nuc (I* ft tU petit 

bthu pee, i molnmeut, finttifu at ton ) 

hiom I I t isiuil txtia piulit, 

iioni ptnjiii\ltu\ ]> p ot piiquittfi to itiijiini 
into, inscsligiiU , iioin /)<;- th«»i(aii;hK t/ttntttH 
to sc^ek 

perron (jxt' on), n \ lactd ,(on< 
platioini with the steps leading to it at the 
entrame ot <i la rgt biiiltlmg (h ptnon) 
h tioni lt«il ptttttm augnu ut.it i\t ot 1 , 
til pilnt nu Ic 

perruque (jh look') I Ins js anotlui 
toim o! |H‘iukc Ste pcriikt* 
perry (pi r' i), » A ntcil htpuji m.uh* 
horn the ju» c ol jhmis (b pot>t ) 

In making ptuiv the peais aic jmiptd m a 
mill, and the pulp, altiT Inung ]>kn e*d in 
cloths, or bags, is S(|ucc/<*<1 in a jncs. 1 h« 
juice that comes olt is fomented m large 
casks and <lniwn oft fiom them into otlui 
uisks for storage Crab-appU s .iie soimdmies 
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mixed with pears for makmg high-class 
perry, which is essentially a country dnnk 
Of pere adj from L. plrum pear 
perse (pers), adj Dark-purple , bluish- 
erey « This colour, or stuff of this colour 
(F p&Ys, bleii-gris ) 

Tins word is rare m modem use Early 
writers employed it to denote bluish-grey, 
o^ the colour of the sky, but m later tunes it 
has been used for a darker colour 

O F per^ perhaps from Ital persa marjoram 
persecute (p&r' se kiit), vt To pursue 
in a cruel, malicious, or hostile way , to 
inflict suffering upon, especially for belief 
in a particular opmion or creed , to worry , to 
harass (F persecuter, tourmenter, harceler ) 
The early Christians were j^rsecuted by 
the Romans and Tews ahke Paul of Tarsus 
was a persecutor (^r' se ku tor, n ) of Christ's 
lollowers, until ms conversion In some 
countries it is the lot of mmonties to suffer 
persecution (per se ku' shun, n ) by those 
horn whom they differ in creed or opinion 
In Britain people are allowed freedom of 
religious behef , and, as long as the well-being 
of the community is not menaced, they may 
hold their own opinions in matters political 
F from L pej secHtits, p p of persequi to follow 
persistently, chase, hunt down Syn * Harass, 
jmpoitunc, woriy 

Perseus (per' sQs, pSr' se us), n A 
northern constellation, oetween those of 
Taurus and Cassiopeia (F Pers4e ) 

Accordmg to the ancient Greek legend 
Perseus was the son of Zeus and Danae 
Ho blow the Gorgon Medusa, who could 
change into stone anyone that looked upon 
her To avoid this fate himself, he watched 
Medusa's reflection in his polished shield 
while he struck off her head The constella- 
tion named after Perseus is supposed to 
oiilhne his form and Medusa's head 

A Perseid (per' sc id, n) is one of the 
meteors which arc seen at about the middle 
of August every year, when the earth passes 
through a belt of them many millions of miles 
wide The J^crseids have me appearance of 
being thrown off from a pomt near one of 
the stars in the constellation of Perseus 
persevere (per se v§r'), v i To persist, 
or continue, steadily in any course, design, 
or entt rpnse (F persdvdrer, persister ) 

Col uni bus had a firm belief that unknown 
Linds \\ ere to be found beyond the Atlantic, 
but he had to persevere for many years before 
he could inspire like confidence in others 
At last, with the help of Ferdinand and 
Fsaljclla ol Spam, he obtained the ships for 
his famous voyage of discovery Even then 
his troubles were by no means ended, and 
he needed all his courage to be able to 
pel severe with his scheme m spite of the 
lears of his companions, who, sorely tried 
during this journey of seventy days across 
tilt Atlantic, wcio on the point of mutmy 
when at last they sighted land All great 
successes arc the result of perseverance (pSr 
fac vOr' ans, n), or steadfast endeavour 


Charles Darwin persevenngly (pSr se vgr' 
mg h, adv ) studied facts relating to the 
descent of animals and plants for twenty 
j^ars before he pubhshed his great work, 
* The Ongm of ^ecies " In poetical lan- 
guage the word perseverant (pSr se vSr' ant, 
flwi? ) IS used sometimes for persevering 

F from L perseverdre to persist, from per- 
severus very strict See se^ ere Syn Contmue, 
persist, strive 



Persian — A. Perman chencust aerrinac his customers 
througb a window in his shop 


Persian (p6r' shan), adj Belonging, of, 
or relatmg to Persia, its mhabitants, or 
their language n A native of Persia , the 
Persian language (F perse, persan , Bersan, 
Perse ) 

Persia is the western portion of the 
plateau of Iran, between Irak, Turkey, 
Russia, Afghamstan, Baluchistan and the 
Persian Gulf Persian carpets {npl), made 
m a similar manner to those of Turkey, have 
always been famous for their wonderful 
colours, and are imported to Europe in 
great numbers The Persian cat {n ) is noted 
tOT its long silky hair 

The leather called Persian morocco {ft ) 
was originally made from the skins of Persian 
goats , the name is now used for a leather 
made from sheep-skin Blmds formed of 
sloping laths of wood are sometimes called 
Persian blmds {n pi), or, more usually, 
Venetian blmds A Persian wheel (w ) is a 
machine for raising water from a nver by 
numerous buckets arranged around a large 
rotating wheel Water is earned to the 
fields by this means 

From L Persia, Gr Persts, E ad] suffix -an 
persicaria (per si kdr' i a), « A weed 
{Polygonum ‘^rsicana), also called the 
peachwort (F pers%ca%re ) 

The pink or spotted persicaria is found on 
waste ground, especially low-lying, damp 
land The blossoms are pink and small in a 
dense spike at the ends of the branches 
See defimtion above (L persioum ~ peach) 
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persicot (pSr' si k6), A cordial made 
Irom apncots, peaches, or nectajnnes (F 
pers%cot ) . , ^ 

Persicot IS made by steepmg the fruit m 
spmt, flavoured afterwards with the kernels 
O F anH Ital perstco from L perstctim 
malwn\ peach 

peiTSienne (pSr si en'), n A muslin or 
cambnc of Oriental make, with a coloured 
prmted pattern , (pi ) Persian bhnds (F 
marcehne, psrstenne ) 

F fern ad] = Persian 
persiflage (par si flazh), n Banter , 
raillery , fnvolous conversation or writing 
(F perstflags, badtitage, raillerte) 

One who talks or writes flippantly or 
bantenngly can be said to use persiflage 
Isaac Dusraeh (1766-1848) called it "the pert 
vivacity that looks hke wit ** A persifleur 
(par SI flSr, « ) is a person who uses persiflage 
F , from persifier to banter, from L per 
through, F stffler to whistle Syn Badinage 
bantei, raillery 

persimmon (per sim' on), n The date 
plum. Dtospyyos Vtrgmtana, of the southern 
Umted States, or its fruit (F plaqttemtmey ) 
The persimmon tree grows 
to a height of fifty feet or 
more m the southern states , \ 

The fruit is globular, of an Vl 

orange-yellow colour, and v ^ -A A 5' 

contmns a number of seeds 
[t IS bitter to the taste, even 
when npe, but becomes eat- 
able when exposed to frost J 

The fruit of a related Mexican 
tree (jD texana), and of one \ ^ 

found m China and Japan Y^S||H|||||ft 

(D KaJit), are also called 
persimmon 

From native (Algonkin) word ^ 

persist (per sist^, v % 

To continue ngidlyor obsti- Pmenmon — Ti» 

nately m a course or enter- 
pnse , to remam , to endure , exposwi 

to persevere (F persister, contintier, durer, 
persivirer ) 

A steadfast person persists m a course 
which he beheves to be right , a dogged one 
persists and perseveres with his task in 
spite of difficulties and discouragements 
An obstinate man may bo persistent (per sis' 
tent, adj ), or cling persistently (per sib' tent 
li, adv ) to his own opimon with an ill-adviscd 
persistence (per sis^ tens, « ) or persistency 
(per sis' ten si, n ) 

In botany, parts ot flowers which remam 
for a long tame after the matunng ol the 
blossom are called persistent — generally the 
carl}^ or corolla In biology the word is used 
of the gills of some amphibians, which endure 
or persist throughout hfe 
L persisiere to stay in position, from per 
through, stsiere to stand Svn Cozitmuo, 

eadure, persevere, lemain Ant Falter, 
hesitate, vacillate, waver 


Parummon —Tike fruit of t]»e per* 
smmon becomes eetaUe only wben 
exposed to frost 


verson 

d a 


(pSr' sdn), n A man, woman, or 
thinkmg being , an mdividual , 


the hvmg body of a human being , bodily 
form or appearance , one of the three 
classes of a personal pronoun or pronoimnal 
adjective , a corresponding distinction in the 
tense of a verb , a form or inflexion express- 
mg such a class or distinction , one of the 
three modes ol being ot the Holy Trinity 
(F personne, tndivtdUt particulur ) 

A census takes account of the number oi 
persons, or individuals-^nien, women, and 
children — ^in each house in a district 

Wlien baby begins to act and t.ilk on his 
own account wc say he is getting to be quite 
a person A man in the low c si scale ot 
civihzation is a person, but the most mttlli- 
gent or highly trained a]>c is not, lor the 
latter is not a thinking being 

An assault on a man’s liody is an oftcncc 
against his person A zoologist uses the word 
person of one unit ol a colonx h\ing 
creatures calle<l a tompoiiml «iniinal — a 
colony ol hydrozoa, lor txamjfli 

In law, a human being, coipoiation, 01 
body of people with nglits «ind duties is 
regarded .is a person 

111 granimai, the peison shows whether 
the subject is sj)t*akmg (lirst 
poison), as m " I wiite 01 
is sjiokcn to (see one I peu son), 
•it** ! «is in \oii wiiti ” , t>i IS 

K 2 J s])oktn oi (third ptison), as 

m ** he venters ’ I>\ the 

} doctiiiu* e)l the HoK liiintv, 
the* CxodluMtl eoiisists ol thie»e 
I _ UK y' l\'rsons — bathe I Srm, ami 

' Holy Cl heist 

Anyone" who h.is to iittend 
a court or me eating in jiciseni, 
or personally (pet' son al li, 
ndo) must go himsedl Hi 
may not send .ui> other 
^ person in his place" 

fruit of tbe per- A Ulan oz woman is s<iul 
only when fQ personable (pe'i' son 
abl, ftd) ) it Inindsonu" «iiul 
atti active A personage (per' M>n »i|, u ) 
• means a pcrsein ot impoitaiue" It means also 
one of the chaiaetcrs m a beiok 01 )>la^ 

That winch he‘longs in u kites to a jM‘ison 
ab an iiitlivulual is personal (jii r' st>u al lult ) 
A man's personal opinions aie* his own 
private opinions A piix.itt" k tfe i infimhtl 
only foi the' paiticiikir persein to whom it is 
adclrosscd, might be mailud '* pe*ison.i! '* 
A jX'rsonal leiuaik is ejiie* made to a peivui 
about himsclt 01 a dispai aging out .ibont a 
person , a |X"isona.l ae t is one done in ja is<m , 
and a personal pronoun cU'iiotes one <»! the 
throe jHrsons 

Anyone's personal effects (// pi ) are things 
which he alone uses, siu h .is th»11us ami 
toilet articles In kiw, his personal 
estate (?i ), or personal property (g )» 
prises and includes all his jKisstssions cm t'pt 
real property, the* Lit lei term meaning 
freehold estatc"s and anything elsi that would 
pass to a person's heir it he dud without 
making a will Money and leost'luih l proper! y 


PERSPECTIVE 


PERSPICACIOUS 


are part ot a persoaal estate^ or personalty 
(pgr' son al ti, n ), as it is also called 

If two people are set to press an electric 
button at the exact moment when a certain 
thing happens, one will probably be more 
correct than the other, the degree of accuracy 
var 3 nng accordmg to what is called the 
personal equation {n ) See under equation 

Every one of us has personality (pSr so 
nai' 1 ti, n), th# state of bemg a separate 
mdividual The word also means those 
quahties of mmd and body which make one 
person different from others We 
speak of a man as a person- 
ality/' if he stands out from 
his fellows, and as havmg 
personahty if he attracts atten- 
tion by his character Good 
manners forbid personedities 
(pgr so nal' i tiz, n pi ), unflatter- 
ing or abusive personal remarks 

The Greeks and Romans used 
to personify (per son' i fi, v t), 

OT personalize (per' son al lz,vt) 
the forces of nature, represent- 
ing them as divme persons, or 
deities Primitive peoples do 
this to-day The act or process 
of doing this, called persomffca- 
tion (per son i fi ka' shun, « ), or 
personalization (pgr son a ll za' 
shun, n ), was extended even to 
quahties, or attributes For 
example, Athena was the person- 
iflcation, or embodiment, of wisdom In 
another sense, one person may be described 
as the personification of modesty, or another 
as gentleness personified 

An actor m a drama has to personate 
(per' son alt, vt), that is, to represent, a 
character by his acting In anoimer sense, 
to personate is to pretend to be someone 
else, with intent to deceive Personation 
(pgr so n§.' shun, n) at an election, or 
votmg m the name of another, is a felony, 
and the personator (pgr' son 3. tor, n ) ren- 
ders himself liable to imprisonment with 
hard labour 

A snapdragon is a personate (p5r' son at, 
adj ) flower, that is, one in wmeh the two 
halves ol the flower almost meet, concealing 
the inside 

The persons employed m the army, navy, 
a public service, or an institution are called 
its personnel (per sd nel', »), or human 
element, as distinguished from any weapons, 
machines, vehicles, stores, or equipment, 
which make up what is called the materiel 
of tlic service The personnel of a hospital 
comprises the doctors, nurses, clerical and 
other servants engaged or employed in the 
institution 

O F persona, from L persdna actor's mask, 
hcncc a character, r61e , hence individuahty 
parson 

perspective (per spek' tiv), n The art 
or theory of representing objects occupying 


different planes so that they appear to 
the eye to have their true shape, position 
and dimensions , a dehneation of objects 
as they appear to the eye , the relation of 
objects m a picture or view as regards 
position , vista , prospect , a distant view . 
figuratively, the relation of facts or other 
matters as viewed by the mmd , the 
presentation of facts in their relative im- 
portance adj Of or relating to perspective ; 
m accordance with perspective (F per- 
spective, coup d*OB%l, a^ect, perspecHf) 



P«np«otive — Tho Avenne* Middelharoit, Holland, hr M Hobboma 
(1638-1709), 'one of the first artists to master the prmcaples of 
aerial perspsetiTe. 

That part of perspective which has to do 
with the groupmg and form of objects is 
called Imear perspective The part that 
relates to their visibility and colour is termed 
aenal perspective, both the apparent colour 
and distmctness of an object being affected 
by the state of the atmospheie 

When we look through a long corridor 
the sides appear gradually to approach one 
another , m a long straight section of railway 
track the lines seem to meet m the distance 
The farther the distance of objects from the 
pomt of sight, the smaller they appear as 
compared with their true size If, m drawing 
or pamting we produce the same effect, our 

g icture wul be a perspective, and will be 
rawn m perspective, or accordmg to the 
laws of perspective The same rules apply m 
aU kmds of drawing, though the facts are not 
so obvious to an untramea eye 

To portray a scene perspectively (per spek' 
tiv h, adv ) is to dehneate it according to the 
laws of perspective To understand a 
historical event we must review the incidents 
which led up to it m their proper perspective, 
or true relation to one another and to the 
event we are considering 

F from LL (ars) perspecHva perspective, 
ll om L perspect-us p p of persptcere to look 
through, inspect, observe 

perspicacnous (per spi ka' shus), ae^ 
Keen, shrewd, possessmg acute mentad 
discernment (F perspicace, alerte, fin ) 
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P3ERSPIGTJOUS 


F£RSXJA13£: 


Formerly a perspicacious person meant 
one who was clear-sighted, but the word is 
now used m a figurative sense, so that anyone 
who can follow an argument closely and is 
able to pick out the weak spots quickly may 
be called perspicacious, ana said to possess 
perspicacity (pSr spi kis' i ti, w ) Shrewd 
judgment, clear msight, and mental alertness 
go to make up perspicaciousness (per spi 
ka' shus nes, n ), and one who brings these 
qualities to bear on a matter he examines 
may be said to act perspicaciously (per spi 
ka' shus h, adv ) 

From L perspicax (stem act-) shaip-sightcd, 
with E suflax -ous Syn Acute, discemmg, 
shrewd Ant Dense, dull, obtuse 

perspicuous (per spik' u us), adj 
Clearly written or expressed , free irom 
ambiguity, lucid (F clmr» luintvteux, 
hmptde ) 

A text-book for the study of any subject 
should be written in a straightforward, 
perspicuous, or lucid manner, so that the 
statements made therem cannot possibly 
convey more than one meaning, and that the 
one intended Humedly written, or care- 
lessly composed essays are hardly likely to be 
expressed perspicuously (per spik' u us li, 
adv ), or with perspicuity (per spi ku^ i li, w ) 
Care in the choice of words and 


and a healthy adult excretes nearly a pint 
daily in this form 

From L persp Irdre literally = breathe through 

J tersuade (per swad'), v t To induce , to 
uence by advice, argument, remonstrance, 
or entreaty , to convince , to win over by 
argument , to attempt to influence , to 
advise (F persuader, engaqcr, eortvaincre, 
conseiller ) 

A committee, wishing to persuade the 
public to subscribe money towards a hospital 
or other institution relying on voluntary 
subscriptions, may employ as organizer a 
man who can talk persuasively (jier swa' 
siv h, adv ) or write appe.ils m a ^rsuasive 
(per swa' siv, ad'i ) maniiei 

A political speaker pmclises the art of 
persuasion (per swa' zhun, n ) on Ins .uuliencc, 
and tries to persuade or win them o\er to 
the support ol his paity 1 Vrsu ision, lx sides 
meaning the act oi process ot ]XMsiiading, 
denotes also the slate of Ixniig inlUu need or 
convinced , in another sense it me. ins a firm 
or settled belief or con\iclion, *ind, loosely a 
religious denomination or sect We may 
speak of a man ol the Jewish persuasion, 
but not properly ol the Frencli persuasion 
boinotimcs, when a headstrong poison !«= 
bent on a certain course neither entnal>, 


expressions, and a proper under- 
standing of them meaning are 
necessary if our language is to * 

be characterized by perspicuous- ^ 

ness (per spik' u us nes, n ), or ~ 

lucidity 

From L persptcuus clear, mam- 
fest, withE sufi£s-0M5 Syn Clear, 
exphcit, lucid, plain, unambi^ous 
Ant Ambiguous, confused, m- 
definite, involved, obscure 

perspire (per spirO, To 
give out moisture through the 
skm , to sweat vt To emit, or 
give out, through the pores of 
the skm (F suer, iranspnrer ) 

Although we are not always 
conscious of the function or its 
effects, we perspire continually , 
it IS only when moisture is 
excreted rapidly from the pores, 
or is slowly evaporated, that we 
are aware of the process Heat, 
exercise and emobon increase the I 
amount perspired I 

The per^iratoiy (per spfr' a to I 
n, adj ) functions of the skm play ! 
an important part m the control 
of the temperature of the body Penuad*. — 

Through undue exertion, or an 
mcreaso in the heat of the atmosphere, a 
person becomes hot and perspires moisture 
sweat-glands The perspiration 
(per spi ra' shun, n) evaporates with a 
coolmg effect on the body Water is a 
persp^able (per spir' abl, adj ) substance, and 
can be lost from the body by perspiration. 


4 , 






P«r«aad«. ^Ecsfnth, Kinic of Northumbria, pormadanff Cuthbert to 
accept the bithopric of Hexham an S84 

Sphere, a atgument, nor t'xpostuLitiou xn.iv to 

moisture persuade him iiom it, nor tan ono jw.isu.ido 
rspiration or convince him ol his lo<)lishiK‘ss 
with a A salesman, or commoicitd travcdloi, m.iy 
Lter IS a be described as a persuader (jwt sw ad ' t*r, h ), 

ance, and since he talks in .i poisuasivo w.iv about t lie 

spiration, merits of his wares Such a jiorson sncittwls 


PERSULPHATE 


PJEjRTUBB 


largely because of the persuasiveness (per 
swa' siv ties, n ) of his manner and conver- 
sation Yet his sales will vary with the 
persuasibihty (per swa si bil' i ti, » ), or 
capacity to be persuaded or influenced, of 
his customers, for not all are persuadable 
(per swad" abl, adj ), or persuasible (per swa' 
sibl, adj ) to the same degree 

L pers'udd&re to talk over, pievail on See 
suasion, sweet ^yn Convince, coax, in- 
duce, in^uence Ant Deter, discourage, 
dissuade 

persulphate (per stir fat), w One of the 
sulphates of a radical which contains the 
greatest amount of the acid radical , a salt of 
persulphunc acid (F persulfure ) 
Ammonium persulphate is a 
powerful antiseptic, and is used 
as a reducmg agent m photo- 
graphy Its chemical formula 
is (NH4)aSa08 Ammomum sul- 
phate, as wdl be seen from its 
formula, (NH4)aS04, contains the 
sulphuric acid radical m only 
hall the proportion of that in the 
persulphate Persulphunc (pSr 
sill tu ' nk, adj ) acid is obtained 
when half -concentrated sulphuric 
eicid is electrolysed at a low 
temperature 

l^rom E per- and sulphate 
pert (p&rt), adj Lively, 
sprightly , saucy , forward (F 
vtvace, impertinent ) 

A pert child is one who is 
forward or impudent, but in 
some dialects a pert httle maiden 
may be one who is active, hvely, 
or sprightly. 

A robin will hop pertly (pSrt' 
h, adv ) on to a wmdow-ledge in 
search of crumbs, and its pertness 
(pSrt' ncs, « ), or spnghthness is 
amusing, but children who be- 
have with pertness, or in a forward manner, 
are not liked 

Aphotic form of O E and O F apert m samQ 
sense , supposed to be coni used with expert , cp 
malapert Syn adj Hold, impeitmcnt, lively, 
saucy, spnghtly Ant adj Cowed, meek 
pertain (per trinO, vi To belong, to 
1 elate , to apply or have reference (F 
appariemr d, se rapporter d ) 

The arms and logs pertain to the body 
'I he laws ol a country pertain or apply to 
everyone hving m the country, but the 
privileges of a scientific or other society 
pertain only to members of such a society, 
Fioin O F partemr, pertiwre to reach, 
extend, trom^y- thoroughly, hold Syn 

Ai)i)ly, belong, rclcr, relate 

peiTtinaciouB (per ti na' shils), adj 
Obstinate, inflexible, persistent (F tenace 
cntHdf obstinC, opinidtre) 

In the stoiy of Robert Bruce and the 
spicier, the pertinacious spider refused to 
iiccept defeat It tried time and time agam 
until, finally, it succeeded m reachmg the 


point towards which it was stnving Accord- 
mg to the story, Bruce, then a fugitive, made 
up his mind to imitate the pertmaciousness 
(p6r ti nfl' shus nes, » ), or pertinacity (per 
ti nSs' 1 ti, « ) of the spider, and, taking 
heart, waged war against the English so 
pertinaciously (p6r ti na' shus h, adv ), that 
he won back the territories they had con- 
quered, and at the famous battle of Bannock- 
burn, in 1314, he inflicted on the enemy that 
crushmg ciefeat which made his throne secure 
and Scotland free 

From L Pertmax (stem 5 c*-) holding fast, 
steadfast, and E suf&x -ous See pertaiu Syn 
Obstinate, persistent, resolute, s^bborn. 


pertinent (pSr' ti nent), adj. Pertaining 
or related to the matter m hand ; relevant , 
fit , suitable (F pertinent, d propos, 
convenable, propre ) 

At a public meeting the chairman wiU rule 
out or disallow any questions which be 
considers are not pertinent, or relevant, to 
the subject being discussed, so that one who 
wishes to secure a hearing must frame his 
remarks pertinently (pSr' ti nent h, adv ) The 
words pertmence (pSr' ti nens, n) and 
pertmency (per' ti nen si n ) mean fitness, 
suitabihty, or relevance 

From perttnens (acc -ent-em), p p of pertvnere 
See pertain Syn Apposite, appropriate, 
fit, relevant, suitable Ant Ahen, imperti- 
nent, inappropnate, irrelevant, unsuitable 
perturb (per tSrb'), v U To disturb ; to 
agitate , to disq^uiet , to throw into con 
fusion (F trouoler, agiter, hrouiller ) 

If the earth covering an ants’ nest is 
removed the ants are perturbed, and thrown 
into great confusion, runnmg agitatedly m 
aU directions A person who is mentally 
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Pertinacious. — Roald Amundson C 1872 - 1928 >, the pertinaoxoas 
explorer who ultimately lost his hfe in the Arctie, makins an 
obserrahon at the South Pole 



PERUKE 


PERVERSE 


agitated is said to be perturbed, and this 
state of confusion or disquiet is called per- 
turbation (pSr ttr ba' shun, n ) 

Perturbate (p5r' tur bat, v / ) is a rare word 
having the same meaning as perturb, and 
a perturber (per tSrb' er, w ) is one who, or 
that which, perturbs 

In astronomy a deviation in the motion of 
a heavenly body caused by the attraction 
of a body other than its primary, around 
which it moves, is described as perturbation, 
and the body exercising the attiaction is said 
to have a perturbative (per ter' hk tiv adj ) 
eSect on that which deviates from its course 
From L perturbare throw into disorder 
See disturb Syn Agitate, confuse disquiet 
disturb 

peruke (pe rookO, n A wig, a periwig 
(F perntque ) 

From the time of Charles II until late m 
the eighteenth century gentlemen wore 
perukes, curled or powder^ according to 
the prevailing fashion It is said that the 
name belonged especially to the tie- wig, 
originally worn as a travelhng wig, as being 
less cumbrous that the full-bottomed variety 
Wigs were worn by people m the professions 
long after they ceased to be generally 
fashionable, and the tie-wig of the barrister 
of to-day mav be called the descendant of the 
peruke 

F pet} uqua^ Itai perrucca (Span pelttca) 
perhaps from L ptlus hair 

peruse (pe rooz'), v t To read with 
attention , to read through , to examine 
carefully (F SHtdier, parcourty, sotutey) 

At the Patent Office there is a stan ol 
examiners who peruse applications for 
patents in order to decide whether the pro- 
posed patents are really novel, or whether 
the processes or inventions concerned have 
not been protected by previous patents 
We peruse our dailv newspaper, reading 
through the sections which attract our 
interest or attention In order to follow the 
details of a law report, or the account of 
some scientific discovery, 
a more careful orthorough 
reading — a perusal (pe 
rooz'aJ, n ) — ^is necessary, 
or the peruser (pe rooz' er, 

» ) might miss important 
details 

From b. per- and use , 
ongmally it meant to use 
up wear out Syn Ex 
amme read, scrutinize 
Peruvian (pe roo v: 
on), ad] Of or reJatmg 
to Peru n A native of 
Peru (F peyuv%en ) 

Peru is a South Amen 
can repubhc, having an 
area of more than five 
hundred thousand square 
miles, with a seaboard to 
the Pacific Ocean of four- 
teen hundred miles More 


than half the inhabitants ol Peru are 
Indian aborigines Peruvian balsam (w ) and 
Peruvian bark {n ) are so named because they 
ongmally came from that country 

Peruvian balsam is a resin used m per- 
fumery and IS obtained from Myyox^'hn 
Peyetyas, a tall tree that grows m Cential 
Amenca, and also yields an alcohol called 
peruvin (per' u vin, n ) Peruvian bark is the^ 
source of quinine, and grows on various 
species of Ctnckona, a tree of northejrn South 
Amenca 

Modem L Perikvia Peru, said to be named 
from the nver Birv m Colombia , E adj 
suffix -an 

pervade (per vad'), w # To spread through 
Ol permeate , to saturate , to be dill used 
or disseminated throughout (F se vi^pandve 
dans, vigner dans, abonder ) 

If a little ammonia solution is poured on 
ct saucer placed m a room, the cli.ir»'icioristic 
odour will pervade every part ol the cheunber, 
which in a shoit time will smell strongly 
of ammonia Many gases and vapours aie 
pervasive (per vA' siv adj ), pcimcating or 
saturating the atmosphere 

Figuratively, wc may say that enthusiasm 
or its opposite, disapproval, spicads per- 
vasively (per va' siv li adr ) thiough an 
audience The spint of peace mav lx said to 

e ervade a quiet country village, untroubled 
y the hustle and bustle ol trallic and 
commerce "Jhc pervasiveness (pc‘i vfi' siv 
nes, n) of Si sentimenl is its powci to 
pervade The word pervasion (pcT va ' zhun, 
n ), that IS, permeation or dissemination, ’s 
little used 

From L pervadiye go through, spread thiough 
Syn Penetrate, pcimcate, saturate 

perverse (per vCrs'), ad} Obstinately, 
stupidly, or wilfully wrong, unrc^uson.ihle, 
wayward , peevish , petulant (h peruer^, 
caprtaetix, ^nch**\ix ) 

A perverse person is one who acts with 
contrariness, persisting with perverseness 
(per vers' nfis, n ), oi wilful obstin.icv m a 
course knowui to be wiong, 
or even against his own 
ical inclinations In 
Sliakts|)e«irc’s " Konico 
and )uh(»1 " (u, 2), Juliet 
says to hex lovts — 

*' Ol d thou thinkSt 1 
am loo quickly won. 

I'll liown ,uul Ik, pei- 
vcrsc .in<J *wiv fhw 
nav ' 

Children w ho aie fleiiu^d 
som<‘ lavour sometimes 
bhow then chugnii tind 
distippointment by be 
having perversely (per 
veis' li, adv ), but this 
conduct IS very iouhsh, 
since such perversity 
vers' i ti, n) in the 
end brings trouble upon 
themselves 



P«iruTian “An Indian ssH of Pern, Nafeivos 
or Para avo callod Poruvian* 
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FERVERT 


FRSSIMISM 


L perverstts, p p ol pervertere See per- 
vert Syn ; Contrary, obstinate, stubborn, 
wilful Ant Accommodating, docile, obliging, 
reasonable 

pervert (per vSrt', v , pgr' v6rt, n.), 
vt To turn from proper use or 


out in a garden at certain 
' plunged/^ as the gardener 
plant m Its pot ’ 


sed&ons, 
calls it, 


are 

the 


misapply , to imsihteipret 
misleaid , to turn or lead from 
tight conduct or opmion , to 
corrupt n One w^o has been 
perverted , an apostate (F 
perverttr* indwre en erreur, 
ddtoumert dinaturer, dgarer, 
corrompref pervers , apostat ) 
A person who gives false 
evidence tnes to pervert the 
course of justice , one who 
^e of Scnp- 
’ olstei up 


►r pur^e 
v^uUy , 


to 

to 



misquotes a 
ture in order 


P««eta — Th« obverse and rever s e 
or a peseta, a Spanish silver coin 


Ins own rehgious doctrine is said to pervert 
the text A young man who started hie well, 
but later became morally contammated and 
led astray by bad compamons, could be 
described as perverted by them 

The noun is often used ol someone who 
bas changed his religion for another that 
the speaker regards as heretical or mistaken 
'I bus, a Christian who adopted Buddhism 
would be described as a pervert to the latter 
faith by his former co-religionists, and the 
Buddhists qmte naturally would look upon 
one of their number converted to Chnstiamty 
as an example of rehgious perversion (per 
v&r' shun, n ) 

A perversion is a rmsmteipretation, 
corruption, or wrongful application , an 
untruth is a perversion of the truth , the 
plaang of a false constructiou on past facts 
IS a perversion of history A person who 
twisted or distorted frits 
for his own ends could be 
called a perverter (per vSrt' 
cr, n ) ; the name is apphc- 
able to one who perverts m 
any of the senses of the word 
One who, or that which, has 
the quality of perverting we 
say IS perversive (per ver' 
siv, adj ), and anything which 
can be perverted is pervertible 
(p6r ver' tibl, adj ) 

L pervtii terOt Irom per wholly, vertere to turn 
Syn Comipl , misconstrue misinterpret, mislead 

pearviotia (per ts), ad^ Penetrable, 
admitting entrance or passage (to) , capable 
of being permeated , receptive , open to 
impressions or suggestions (F pimidble, 
%inpressionable sensible ) 

iilarthcnware vessels are porous, and so 
pervious to moisture unless glazed , jugs 
to contain liquids are therefore coated with a 
glaze to prevent the contents percolating 
through the pervious material In a vessd 
like an earthenware flower-pot its pervious- 
ness (per' VI us ncs, n), or state of bemg 
absorbent and penetrable, is an advantage , 
some pot-plants instead of bemg planted 



Peso — Ibe obverse and revera e of 
. com used m South 
America 


. buned in the soil, 
trom which it can absorb moisture through 
the earthenwaje 

From L pervitts {per through, vta way) and E 
suffix ~ous Syn Open, penetrable, permeable, 
receptive Ant Impervious 
peseta (pe sa' ta), n A 
Spanish silver com, no minall y 
equal to mnepence halfpenny 
m English money (F 
peseta ) 

The peseta is the Spamsh 
unit of money, and equals 
one hundred centimes 
Span from pesa weight, L L 
pensa, trom L pendere to 
weigh 

Peshito (pe shS' to), n The name ot a 
version of the Bible in the Synac language 
adj Pertammg to this version Another 
form is Peshitte (pe shSt' ta) 

The Peshito version is a revision ot the 
Old Synac version, bnngmg this into a 
closer approximation with the Greek texts, 
and has been called the queen of the versions 
Tt IS beheved to date from the fifth century 
Synac p'shUta plain, simple 
Peshwa (pSsh' wa), n The hereditary 
sovereign of the Mahrattas, a people living 
in the west of India (F. petchva ) 

At first, Peshwa was the title given to the 
prime mimster of the Mahrattas, but it was 
later assumed by the hereditary ruler The 
last Peshwa (Ban Rao) came mto conflict 
with the East India Compaw, and was 
depnved of his sovereignty m i8i8 
Pers peshwa chiet 

peso (pfi' 55), n A silver 
com formerly in use in Spam, 
and worth five pesetas, or 
about four shillings (F 
peso ) 

The peso is stili used m 
Uruguay and other South 
Amencan repubhes The 
name is also applied to the 
Mexican dollar 

Span from pesa weight . cp 
peseta 

pessimism (pes' i mizm), n A depressed 
or melancholy mental attitude, or tendency 
so to regard things , the theory that pain 
and evil are more widespread than is good 
or that there is a ciominant ten< 




towards evil in the umverse (F pesstmtsme 
Ill-health is the most important cause of 
pessimism, or despondence, and a healthy per- 


son seldom takes a pessimist (pes' i mist, ad^ ), 
or pessimistic (pes f mis' tik, adj ), view of life. 

A pessmust (« ) may be a person who, for 
this reason, takes a gloomy and despondent 
view of the world, or one who holds such a 
creed as Buddhism, m which existence is 
regarded pessimistically (pes i mis' tik al h, 
adv), as a life of pain and sufienng, from 
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vsrhicli deliverance can only be gained by 
rigid self-disciplme, m which human desires 
are finally extinguished Chnstians« on the 
contrary, cannot be pessimistic, but beheve 
that a truly rehmous person may enjoy 
happmess on earu, and will find eternal 
happmess in Heaven 
From L pesstmus worst and -tsm Syn 
D ejection, depression, melanchoha Ant 
Gladness, happmess, optimism 

pest (pest), n Pestilence , anything or 
any person very aiino3nng, destructive, or 
hurtful (F peste, flSavi, plate ) 

During the h^ summer months flies, 
midges, and other insect pests are both 
troublesome and dangerous, and measures 
have to be taken for their extermination 
Rabbits have become a pest in Australia, 
undenmnmg the ground with their burrows, 
and hundreds of thousands are killed each 
year Colloquially the word is sometimes used 
of a person who womea or pesters one A 
cnmmal is called a pest to society In 
the sense of plague or pestilence the word 
pest IS now rare A hospital for patients 
suflering from contagious diseases, such as 
fevers, was known as a pest-house {n ) 

F, from L pestis plague, destruction, bane 

pester (pes' ter), vt To tease or beset , 
to imtate with repeated applications , to 
annoy, badger, or exasperate (F tonmtenier, 
ennuyer, importuner ) 

Fhes or wasps may pester us m the summer 
One who will not take no for an answer, 
who pesters, annoys and worries another by 
contmual requests, 13 called a 
pesterer (pes' ter er, » ) 

A lady Imown to bo chantable 
may be pestered by tramps and 
beggars, who call in succession 
at her house and beg for alms 
Originally to clog, Of empestrer 
pester, entangle, obstruct {see 
astern), but influenced by pesi 
YN Annoy, beset, exasperate, 
plague, tease 

pestiferous (pes tii' er us), 
ad; Pestilential, noxious 01 
harmful , detiimental to peace or 
morals fF pesttfire, funesfe 
nmstble ) 

The noxious or pestiferous 
products which result from some 
manufacturing processes must 
not be allowed to escape from 
factories, and the Home Office 
employs a number of inspectois 
who see that the official regu 
lations are obeyed, for a pestiferous substance 
runmng into a nver, for example, might 
kill fish, or, perhaps, poison the water supply 
of a town 

In order that household refuse may not 
accumulate pestiferously (pes tif' 6 r us h, 
adv ), to serve as a breeding ground for insect 
pests, or to give off harmful emanations, many 
people wisely bum all they can of such 
waste materm, and the local *00(1103 organize 


the collection and destruction of the 
rest 

Any tenets or doctrines which encourage 
moral laxity, or behaviour noxious and 
harmful to the well-being of society, could 
be described as pestiferous 

From L pesUfer plague-bringing, and E sulhx 
-ous Syn Harmful, noxious, pestilential 
Harmless, innocuous 

pestilence (pes' ti lens)^ n Any dangerous 
epidemic or contagious disease, especially 
bubonic plague (F peste, pestilence, 
ipiddmie ) 

Formerly the name pestilence was used, 
like plague or pest, for the black death, 
smallpox, tyjjhus, or any like contagious 
or inf^tious aiscase 

The black death (a d 1348-^9), a bubonic 
plague which is estimated to have killod 
a fourth of the population of Europe, was a 
pestilence which proioundly mtluonced the 
course of history 

In 1918 a pestilential (pes ti Ion' shal, 
adj) or pestilent (pes' ti knt, ad ^ ) influenza 
epidemic swept across the British Isks, and 
thousands of people, iH-nounsIicd «ib a result 
of the shortage of food, caused by the 
submanne campaign of Germanj , were 
fatally affected 

The words pestilentially (pcis ti len' shal h, 
adv ) and pestilently (pcs' ti lent li, adr ) mean 
in a deadly or pestilent manner Pestilent 
IS also used in a lighter sense to mean 
mischievous or troublesome 

F , from L pc^tilentia infectious ilist aso, 
from post Syn Kpulemic, phguo 


pestle (pcs' 1), n Aa iniiihMiunt used 
m pounding or crubluiig choni!(.,ils and othoi 
substances m a mortar vt lo pound with a 
pestle v% To use a jicsile (F pthn, 
piler, hrovey, nianiey an pilon ) 

A pestle may bo made of nud.il or earthen 
ware, and in appearance is not unlike a 
drumstick 

M E and O X? pestcl, L ptsltUum *x, jiouncling 
tool, from pistus, p p of pinseye to bray, crusli 
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pet [i] (pet), n A tame animal, kept as 
a tavounte , a favourite , a darling adj 
Fondled, treated as a favourite u ^ To make 
a pet of , to fondle , to treat as a favourite 
(F mignon, favor% , chSrt , choyer, caresser ) 
Smallness and playfulness are the chief 
attractions of a pet, so that young animals 
are the favourite form of pet 

A lamb or kid, perhaps motherless or 
weakly, and so brc^ght into the house and 
ted by ha^id, becomes the pet or plaything 
of the young people, and is allowed privileges 
denied to othei s of its kind, until it grows too 
big to be potted 

It IS natural for children to pet puppies 
»ind kittens, and a pot rabbit which becomes 
tame, and allows itself to be fondled or petted, 
IS a favoured pensioner in many families 
Grown-up people have pet ideas, pet 
theories and pet hobbies, to which they attach 
a great deal of importance 

Origin obscure Syn « Favouiitc, fond- 
ling V Caress, fondle 
pet [2j (pet), n A little fit of bad temper 
(F boiiiade, a 6 p%t^ mouvement d^hitmeur ) 
Possibly connected with pet [ij 
petal (pet' al), n One of the leaves 
which make up the corolla of a fiower 
(F pi tale ) 

Most petals are bnghtly coloured, and 
thoir use is to attract insects, which visit the 
flower for its nectar or pollen, and by carrying 
the latter to other flowers, fertilize the latter 
so that seeds are produced All flowers which 
have petals are called petalous (pet' a lus, 
adj ) — in contrast with apetalous ones — or 
petalled (pet' aid, adj ) , the latter word is 
generally used m combmation with a 
qualifying adjective 

In some flowers other parts, such as sepals 
or bracts, when they are highly coloured and 
perform the duty of petals, are hence called 
petaloid (pet' a loid, adj ), or petalme (pet' 
lln , pet' a hn, adj ) In most " double " 
llowcis the stamens have become converted 
into jiotals 

The name petalite (pet' a lit, n ) is given 
to a rare vitieous mineral containing alumin- 
ium and lithium 
When broken it forms 
lealliko Hakes A 
petalon (pet' a Ion, 
n ) was a leaf or plate 
ol gold worn on the 
mitre ol the Jewish 
high priest 
t»r pi talon leal, from 
root pi t' spread or 
t iibic il 

petard (pe lard'), 
n A conical box of 
explosives formerly 
used lor blowing open 
gates or bamers , a 
firework in the form 
(F pitard) 

The petard was attached to a plank, and 
the contrivance was fastened by hooks to 


the gate, wall, or barricade it was desired 
to breach A petard did not always have 
the desired effect Occasionally it would 
explode too soon and kill or injure some 
of the troops usmg it From this the 
expression hoist with his own petard *’ 
(Shakespeare's "Hamlet," m, 4) has come 
to be used of anyone caught in his own 
trap A boy who told a he m order to get out 
of doing one piece of work, for example, and 
then had to perform a harder task to justify 
his he, would be hoist with his own petard 
F = cracker 

petasus (pet' a sus), n The winged 
hat of Mercury, or Hermes , a hat with 
a broad bnm and 
low crown, worn by 
heralds and travellers 
in ancient Greece 
(F pdtase ) 

In Greek myth- 
Hermes, the 
Mercury of the Ro- 
mans, was the god of 
roads, who protected 
travellers He in- 
vented the lyre, 
which he made by 
first stretching 
strings across the 
shell of a tortoise 

In addition to the winged hat. Mercury is 
represented as wearing a pair of winged 
sandals, which earned him with speed over 
land and sea 

L , from Gr petasos a slouched or wideawake 
hat from root pet- to spread 

petaunst (pe taw' nst), n A squirrel 
flying opossum (F phalanger volant ) 

The nymg phalanger, flying opossum, or 
sugar squirrel (Petaurus sctrttts) , as it is also 
named, is one of the petaunsts These are 
little squirrel-hke animals found m Australia, 
which belong to quite a different order from 
the sq^uirrels, being marsupials, or pouched 
animads They cannot actually fly, but take 
long leaps, supported in the air by a parachute- 
like web, which stretches from limb to hmb 
From Gr petauristes a performer on the 
petauron spring-board 

Peter (pe' ter), n The name of the fi^st 
of the apostles of Chnst (F P%erre ) 

Peter and Andrew, his brother, m partner- 
ship with James and John, were fishermen on 
the lake of Galilee In Luke (v, i-ii) we 
read of the miraculous draught of fishes, and 
of Christ's call to Peter to leave his nets and 
follow Him 

A tax for the support of the Pope, formerly 
levied in England, was called Peter's pence 
(» ) A voluntary offering for the expenses of 
the Papal court made by modem Roman 
Catholics bears this name to-day The 
haddock is sometimes called Peter's fish [n ), 
the name given to it long ago because of marks 
on it supposed to have been made by Peter’s 
thumb Peterman (p6' ter man, n) was an 
old name for a fisherman 



Petard — A petard about 
to be exploded 

of a bomb or cracker 
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To rob Peter to pay Paul means to tun 
into fresh debt m the endeavour to get nd of 
an old one, or to take something mm one 
person so as to give it to another 
Gr peiros stone, translating Aramaic hSpha 
(Cephas), the name of the apostle 
petersliam (pe'’ ter sham), n A heavy 
woollen cloth with a rough surface , a stout 
overcoat or breeches, made of this material , 
a thick, corded-silk or cotton nbbon, used 
for belts, hatbands, etc , and to strengthen 
parts of women's garments 

The woollen material called petersham, 
and the rarments made from it owe then- 
name to Lord Petersham, afterwards Earl 
of Harrmgton (1812), one of the " dandies,*' 
who brought them mto fashion The waist- 
band of a dress has generally a ribbon of 
cotton petersham to reinforce it, and the 
silk nbbon is used for a belt or hatband 
petiole (pet' 1 51), n The leaf-stalk of a 
plant , a httle stalt (F petiole ) 

Cherry leaves have each its own little 
stalk or petiole, and are therefore petiolar 
(pet' 1 6 lar, adj ) The leaves of the arum are 
also petiolar or petiolate (pet' 1 6 lat, adj ) 
Some leaves, however, are not petiolated 
(pet' 1 a lat ed, adj ], but are sessile, growing 
directly from the pl^t and stem, as m some 
grasses A pebolule (pet' i 5 lai, « ) is a little 
petiole The word is sometimes used of the 
stalk of a leaflet m a compound leaf 
F , from Modem L petiolus dim of pis (acc 
ped^em) foot 

petit (pe t5'), adj Little, diminutive 
The fenunmejs petite (pe tet') (F petit ) 

The word is now rarely used, except in 
French phrases The femimne form, petite, is 
sometimes used of a woman of slight build 
and diminutive stature A petit-niaitre (pe 
ts' mAt'r, » ) IS an effeminate idler, a lounger, 
or a fop, but is also used, in another sense, 
of one of the lesser pamters or musicians 
F « httl© See petty Syn Diimnutivc, 
Uttle small Ant Big, tall 
petition (pe tish' un), n A request or 
entreaty , a prayer , one of the articles m a 
prayer , m law, a formal written application 
to the kmg. Parliament, or a law court 
V t To ask humbly , to address an appeal to 
? * present a petition , to ask or entreat 
(F pyi^re, stipphque, requite, 
supplier, adresser une p4HPion d ) 

Any request may be called a petition, and 
the sentences in a prayer, m which different 
request or entreaties are made, are indxvidu- 
aUy called petitions The Lord's Prayer, for 
ex^ple, contains seven petitions, including 
Give us this day our daily bread," " Foigive 
us our tf^^passes." "Lead us not Vnto 
temptation " 

All subjects have the right to petition, 
or present a petition to, the king or his 
mmijt^, and they are then caUed pebtioners 
ppe hah' un erz, npl) One of the most 
famous examples was the Pebtioa of Fhgfat 
^ )» presented to Charles I m 1627, asking 
him to acknowledge certain laws with regard 


to taxation The relatives of a condemned 
man sometimes petition for him, or ask the 
Home Secretary to exercise the prerogative 
of mercy 

A formal request of this kind is petitionary 
(pe tish' un a n, dkf/ ). or petitory (pet' i to 
n, adj ) 

L pctiho (acc ~ 5 n-cm) from p p of petcre 
make for, seek, beg, sue Syn n Entreaty, 
prayei, request v Ask, jpray, request 

J petre (p6' ter) This is a rar^ term for 
tpetre See saltpetre 



Pebr^ —Th* storm-petrel, or Mother C«rey*« 
ehioken. m often met with on the open sen 

petrol (pot' K.1, jiC' tiol), n Ono of 
several small, long-wingetl birds, mostly 
brownish-black (F pi trcl ) 

Iho stomi-pclrcl, or Mother CtiuyS 
chicken {Proa liana pelafitca) is tlic best 
known ol the petrels fhese .tro gicj^anous 
birds with wonderlul poweis ol fhglit 1 hey 
are mot with on iho oj>en se.i, skimming ]ust 
over the lops of the waves as if they wcic 
walking on the water The ii.ime juob.ibly 
moans ** little IVtcr," in allusion to this 
The bird is seldom seen on laml e\tt‘pt at 
the bleeding season m April or May, \\ lieu it 
.visits the bcillv Isles, iht‘ Welsh (o.ist, and 
the west and math of Ireland and Si.otlan<l 



Hrtttsk 

Potnfy AUrte potrtfled fish, Porthou* mo/o«m« 
found in n ohnlk hod in K«kw»«. USA 


petrjiy (pet' ri H), 1 1 Jo tin n into htone 
or matenai like stone , to iossihzc , to 
oaralyso tempomnly with ft*ir, *iina7ement, 
etc , to make callous , to benumb v t To 
become fossilized , to be made stony, stiff, 
or callous (F pdtrifier, endurcir , se/ossthser 
s*endurctr ) 
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An animal or plant becomes petrified lamp oil, and most of it was burnt merely to 

because the tissues have been thoroughly get nd of it In the U S A petrol is generally 

impregnated by a mineral m solution, which called gasohne 

later sets hard and so preserves the structure Petrol is about three-fourths as heavy as 
The so-called pctrif)nng springs that one can water, and evaporates if exposed to air 

see at Matlock and other places do not Mixed with air the vapour of petrol forms an 

actually petrily, or turn to stone, the things explosive gas which is the motive power 

ut in them, but they coat them with a sohd of internal combustion engines, such as 

mestone crust, and so their water is said to those used in motor-cars and aeroplanes 

be petrifactive (pc^ n t§.k' tiv, adj ) Since petrol is highly inflammable, naked 

Many ancient fossil remains have been lights should never be brought near it 
thus prcscived by petrifaction (pet n fak' Petrol vapour is burnt m specially con- 
shun, n), perhaps by mineral solutions hke structed lamps, provided with an mcandescent 
those we sec oozing and dnppmg as stalactites mantle, which give out an intense hght 

and stalagmites in some rocky caverns The substance called petrolatum (pet ro 
Bones wluch become covered or permeated 15.' turn, ), is a fatty compound obtained 
in this way ultimately petrify, or become from petroleum Chemists use it m oint- 
stony ments, and like preparations, as a substitute 

A person is said to be petrified when he is for vasehne 
so frightened or astonished that he can F pitrole, from L petra rock and oleum oil 
scarcely move , we speak also of a callous Syn Gasoline 

or stony-hearted man as being petrified petroleum tr6' 1^ um), n An in- 

h p Un fi cr iiom Gt petra atone And -fiey -fy flammable oily liquid found in the upper 

Petrme (p6' trin), adj Of or 
relating to, or derived from, the 
apostle Peter (F de St Pierre ) 

The teaching ol St Peter as set 
out in his Epistles is sometimes 
called Petrmism (p6' tnn izm, 
n) His followers may be called 
Petrmists (pO^ tnn ists, n pi ) 
b PitrJnus from Petrus Peter 
petro- This is a prefix mean- 
ing relating to or denved from 
rock or stone (F pitro- ) 

A petroglyph (pet' ro glif, n ) 

IS a carving or an mscnption 
upon rock Eastern rulers of 
Jong ago often celebrated their 
victones by petroglyphic (pet ro 
ghf' ik, adj ) mscnptions which 
can Still be read, and petroglyphic 
records by pnmitive peoples 
are to be seen in many parts of Petroleum— A st^er m play dunns a ^eal blaze m a 

the world Rock mscnptions P.t«Uum d Md m T««. t;sA. 

are also known as petrographs (pet' ro strata ol the earth's crust, and obtained by 

grals, npl), but petrography (pe trog* sinking wells , a lamp oil distilled from tins, 

ra fi, n) is Iho science which desenbes also called kerosene (F pdtrole, hutle de 
rocks and their composition The petro- pitrole, hutle de rocke ) 

grapher (pe trog' ra fer, « ), as the student of This veiy useful hquid is a compound of 

this branch of geology is called, studies the carbon and hydrogen, or, more correctly, a 

text urc, composition, and physical character mixture of a number of compounds of those 

of rocks, the branch of geology concerned with elements It is generally thought to have been 

their ongin and formation being generally produced by the decomposition of ammal and 

called petrology (which see) The words vegetable matter 

petrographic (pet ro gr5f^ ik, adj ) and petro- many parts of the world sands, sand- 

graphical (jwt rd grSi ^ ^1, adj ) mean stones, and hmestone are found to be 
relating to the descriptive study ol rocks impregnated with petroleum If a well be 

petrol (pet^ rol), n One of the bghtei drilled down mto a petroliferous (pet ro 

elements of petroleum , motor spirit , Jif' er us, adj ) or oil-beanng stratum, 

gasoline (F petrole ) where gas is present under great pressure. 

All aeroplanes, and most motor-vehicles, the oil will be forced to the surface and mav 

<irc driven by engines using petrol as fuel, spout high into the air A gusher," as such 

so that it IS now consumed in enormous a well is called, may yield tens of thousands 
quantities But before the days of motor-cars, of barrels a day li, after a time, the oil 

petrol was regarded as a waste product by does not come to the surface of itself, it is 

people who refined petroleum to extract pumped or baled up 
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An oil well may be half d mile or more deep, 
and since it must be lined with steel pipes, the 
sinking of such a bore may mean a very 
large expenditure of money In almost aU 
cases an oil well is drilled m the same manner 
as an artesian water-well 

Petroleum was first produced in large 
quantities m 1859 Since then the petroleum 
mdustry has become one of the greatest of 
ail industries, and 
many miUions of 
pounds are invested 
in it The chief oil- 
fields now worked are 
in the Umted States, 

Mexico, Russia, 

Poland, Burma, and 
Persia There are 
doubtless many other 
regions which will 
presently be found to 
yield petroleum 
As it comes from the 
ground petroleum is a I 
thick, greenish-brown 
hquid When distilled 
it yields petrol, kero- 
sene (lamp 0x1), lubii 
catmg oils, vaseline, paraffin wax, and many 



Petxvnal — The lexve cahhre cavalry pistol called 
a petaonel It was need in the sixteenth and 
•eventeenth oentunes 


Other petrolic (pe trol' ik, adi ) substances 
The heavy oil that remains after the lighter 

E ortions, such as petrol and lamp oils, have 
een extracted, is used as fuel on, lor Diesel 
engmes, and for burning on ships and loco- 
motives in place of coal The navies of the 
world are now adoptmg oil-fuel for raising 
steam, and every year more and more motor- 
ships, driven by Diesel -t3rpe engines, are 
launched 

A petroleur (pet ro ISr', n ) or petroleuse 
(pet ro ISz', w J is a man or woman who 
uses petroleum for incendiary purposes The 
name was used for people who, dunng the 
terrible days of the Pans Commune of 1871, 
poured petroleum mto public buildings and 
thenfir^ them 

Petrolm (pet' ro hn, n ) is paraffin-wax, 
or a substance much hke it, obtained fiom 
Rangoon petroleum To petrohze (pet' ro 
llz, z; f ) air IS to mix petrol vapour with it, as 
IS done m the carburettor of an internal 
combustion eugme 
Modem L See petrol 

petrology (pe trol' o ]i), w The study of 
the ongm, structure, and chemical compo- 
sition of rocks , petrography (F pdtrologte) 
The science 01 petrology is near^ related 
to the kindred one of mmeralogy Rocks arc 
tested or analyzed with chemicals, and Ihcir 
structure is studied with the aid of the 
petrological (pet ro loj ' ik al, adj ) microscope, 
under which very thin sections are examined 
Polarized light plays a large part in the 
petrologic (pet ro loj ' ik, adi ) study of rocks, 
and the varied ciystalhne formation of some 
CTOups is another guide to the petrologist 
(pe tool' o 31st, « ) in classifying and arranging 
them petrologically (pet ro I03 ^ik al h, adv ) 
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The Geological Survey produces petro- 
logical maps, showing the nature and extent 
of the rock formations of different parts of 
the country These are of groat use m 
mining and other industries 

From E petro- and -logy Syn Lithology, 
petrography 

petronel (pet' ro nel), n A laree pistol, 
formerly used by a horseman (F pisfolet^ 
d’ar^n ) 

The petioFcl was 
first used in the six- 
teenth century It 
was a large calibre 
cavalry pistol, and 
was so hcai’y that it 
had to bo fired with 
the stock pressed 
against the chest 
Ordinarily derived 
lioox J' pOifriHal from 
poiinne bicnst , but it 
seems possible it ulti- 
niattK tomes horn Span 
piufri flril 1 1 om pi ill mal 
Hint tlu oil lust flint- 
lock guns b( ing ol the 
later sixtienih cintuiy 
petrosal (pe tro' sal), adj Oi great 
hardness , stonclikc « The pcti osal or 
pclious bone (F ptHreux^ ptevreux, 

adaniantin , os ptlvC ) 

This word is used espeually ot the pc tiosal 
or petrous (pet' rus, ad] ) portion of tlu tcuxi- 
poral bone, which sunounds the diluatc 
internal organs of hearing It is the Ihirdest 
bone ol the body In deep-sea dredging the 
petrosals, or petrous bo!U*s, ol wh*iks aie 
often brought liom the scsi flooi, Inniig the 
only parts of the sktleton nliuh ha\e re- 
sisted dcc.iy The woids ]>i»trosai ,ind 
petrous are never used t'xoept in connexion 
with anatomy 

hioin I* pitrusu^i rock\, .iml E siidix -at 
petticRaps (pet' 1 t ha]>H), n A name 
soinefimcs given to g^iidiMi warbler, 
Sylvia horteiisis (F petite fattvittc) 

'"Ihc jKJttielmps or ganhsi w.nbler is a 
little greyish-brown hml a suininer visitor 
to J* ngland U builds a tragile nest in biatnlile 
or wild rose, and while stanhing toi its 
msec 1 food It uUtrs aswes't, continuous upph' 
of thainung note's Its song has bt'eii coni- 
paitd with that ol the inglitingah 
hioin E petty litiU and ihap I4IW 
petticoat (pet' 1 kbt), n An uiuiiuskiit 
worn by women , a skill , d woin.in , (pi ) 
those wlio wear pettico%its , wonuui. adj 
Fcmuiine 

The petticoat is the garment i< *u lung hoin 
the waist downwards, worn uiuki ii skiit by 
women and young girls I he shoit ganneiil 
of gniss or other matenal worn bv ptiinilive 
people IS also sometimes descnlnd as <1 
pctticx)at 

The expression petticoat-government (w ) 
means rule or control by women, usually in 
domestic a/Tairs , and as sometimes used of 


PETTIPOQ 


PETUNIA 


government by men who are themselves 
influenced by women Small boys, as well 
as girls, used to have petticoated (pet' i kot' 
ed, adj ) dress, and were attired m petticoats, 
but at an early age the former wore that 
petticoatless (pet' i k6t les, ad] ) form of dress 
more suited to their boyish habits (F ]upe, 
]Upon» cotillon ) 

•From E petty and coat , originally used for a 
man’s waistcoat oi ^cfet Syn Underskirt 
pettifog (pet' 1 fog), v% To carry on 
legal business m a mean or tricky way , 
to behave in a mean or shifty manner (F 
avocasser, chicaner ) 

A lawyer who conducts petty cases, or 
uses mean or tncky ways oi conducting his 
cases may be said to pettifog, and be de- 
scribed as a pettifogger (pet' i fog er, n ) 
Tricky, petty, or dishonest practice, not 
only in legal but in other professional or 
commercial matters, is termed pettifoggery 
(pci' 1 fog er i, n ) to-day We stiU speak of a 
pettifogging (pet' i fog mg, ad] ) lawyer, or a 
person with a pettifogging character 

llic first part is potty small, mean , fogger i& 
jiossiblv a corruption oi Jactor agent, doer 
pettiness (pet' i nes) For this word and 
pettily See under petty 

pettisih ^et' ish), ad] In a pet , fretful 
peevish (F acandtre, chagrin ) 

A child pamptired and spoilt is frequently 
pettish, giving way to little pets and fits 
of ill-lempcr There is httle excuse for this 
type of pettishness (pet' ish nes, n ) Some- 
times, however, young people act peevishly 
or pettishly (pet' ish h, adv ) when ailmg 
I<iom E pet [ 2 ] and -«s/i 
pettitoes (pet' 1 toz), n pi The feet of a 
sucking pig , pigs' ti otters , humorously 
or facetiously, human feet (F pteds de cochon 
de laity pteds de pore, pattes ) 

petto (pet' to), n The breast (F for 
inti rteiir ) 

This word is used in the phrase ** in petto,” 
meaning in secret, reserved, or lor one's 
private information A matter which is 
kept secret, for instance, or an announce- • 
ment that one is not going to make till later 
IS said to bo in petto The phrase was used 
specially of a cardinal appointed, but not 
announced as such, and so described as a 
cardiiiaJ in ]ictto 

Ital Ixoiu 1- pectus (gen 
petty (pet' 1), ad] Inconsiderable m 
worth, rank, or importance , small , trifling , 
inferior , mean (F, petti, tnstgmfiant, 
niescjitin, trivial ) 

iVtty or minor officials sometimes combme 
a i>ompous manner with a pettmess (pet' 1 nes, 
n) ot mind, attaching undue importance 
perha]is to ]>etty and trivial details It 
IS not unusu<il lor persons oi this kind to 
give themselves airs, imitating in a petty 
w«iy, on a smaller scale, the manners of their 
supeiiois Ihosc who act meanly, or who 
make a iu&s over trifles, may be said to act 
pettily (pet' 1 li, adv ) 


The Petty Bag {n ) was a court 
■ e Courf 


. , formerly 

attached to the Court of Chancery and dealt 
chiefly with cases concemmg edergy and 
lawyers It was abohshed m 1873 Petty 
cash (n ) is the money kept m most business 
houses with which to pay small expenses 
The items are entered m a petty c^ash book, 
from which only the main items or the totals 
are earned forward to the firm’s books of 
account A petty jury {n ) tries criminal cases 
for which a grand jury has found a true biU 
A petty-sessions (» ) is a sitting of a court 
presided over by justices of the peace or by 
a pubhc magistrate It may pass sentence 
without the mtervention of a jury, in the 
case of certain minor offences , but must refer 
senous charges to a father court 

Formerly the steahng 
of goods valued at twelve 
pence or under was 
termed petty larceny {n ), 
as distinguished from 
grand larceny, or the 
wrongful takmg of goods 
above that value A 
petty officer (w) is a 
naval officer who does 
not hold the king’s 
commission , he ranks 
next below a warrant 
officer 

A spelhng of F petit, perhaps Celtic See piece 
petulant (pet' u lant), ad^ Irritable ; 
peevish , liable to bouts of ill-temper 
An irritable or petulant person (F petulant, 
grognon ) 

A petulant person is difficult to please . 
whatever we do, he behaves petulantly (pet' 
u lant h, adv ), taking our well-meant en- 
deavours with an ill grace Such irritability 
or petulance (pet' u Ians, n ) may proceed 
from chagrin or disappomtment, but it is a 
trait which should be mastered, since one 
given to petulancy (pet' u Ian si « ), or a 
petulant attitude, is not popular or nappy 
F from L petulans (acc -ant-em) pert, from 
petsre to attack Syn Cross, fretful, peevish 




Petty officer — Bad«e 
of a petty officer of 
the British Navy 



Petnnia. — The funnel-ehaxied hloom of the petunia, 
which u related to the tobacco plant 


petuma ^ tu' ni a), w A genus of 
herbaceous South American plants related 
to the tobacco (F pdtuma) 
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The petunia is much cultivated m England 
as a summei bedding plant, its funnel-shaped 
flowers of white, violet or purple lending 
themselves to an eflective colour scheme 
From obsolete F and E petun a phonetic 
rendering of native Brazilian pety tobacco, which 
the petunia much resembles 

pettmtse (pe tnn' tse , pe tfln' tse), n 
A mixture of leldspar and kaohn used by the 
Chinese m making porcelain (F piiunzi) 
From Chinese pa% ■white, ttift stone, suffix ise 

pew (pu), n A seat in a church, formerly 
an enclosed one reserved for a family v i To 
furnish with pews (F banc d*Sghse , garnn 
de bancs ) 

Not so very long ago a pew was often 
a partitioned enclosure in which the wor- 
shippers were hidden from the view of others 
m -file church Some pews even were furnished 
with a fireplace The name is now employed 
for one of the long benches used by the con- 
gregation, or for a smgle sittmg-space on 
such a bimch 

In some churches it is the custom to assign 
special seats to members of the congregation 
who desire it, for which such persons pay 
pew rent (w ), or pewage (pu' 4], « ), quartcrlv 
or annually Many churches arc pewless 
(pu' les, adj ), having instead of pews movable 
rows of chairs 

From O F puye balcotw, L podta, pi of 
podwm parapet, balcony, Gr podion base, dim 
of pous (acc pod-a) loot 

pewit (pS' wit , pu' it), n The lapwing 
Another spelling is peewit (pS' wit) (F 
vanneau ) 

This name is sometimes given to the bird 
in imita'tion of its rather mournful cry 
The black-headed guU is sometimes called 
the pewitxgull {n ) 



P«wt«r — CandlMtickB »ad of pewtor, 

an alloT of bn, coppar, antiniony, alo* 


pewter (pu' ter), n Tin alloyed with lead, 
antimony, zinc, c(^per, etc , a vessii made 
of pewter adj M^e of pewter (F dtain, 
vaxssellB d*ita%n, d*ita%n ) 

Common soft pewter, consisting of about 
eighty parts of -nn to twenty paSs of lead, 
was once much used for plates and drmkmg 
vessels Modem hard pewter contains no 
lead, which is replaced by antimony, bismuth, 
and copper, m various proportions 


A pewterer (pu' ter er, « ) is one who makes 
pewter articles or pewtery (pu' ter i), which 
also means a room where they are kept A 
pewtery {ad^ ) metal is one resembling pewter 
ME and OF peutye (Ital peli^o'), oiigin 
obscuie See spelter 

pfexmig^ (pfen' ig , plen' ikh), n A 
small copper com of Germany pi 
pfennige (plcn' ig e) (F centime ) ^ 

The plenmg is the ond^hundredth part of 
a mark, which latter had the same value, 
approximately, as the English shilling The 
pfennig would be worth, therefore, about 
one-ninth of a penny 
Same <is E penny 

pliaenomenon (fc nom'c n6n) This is 
an unusual spelling of phenomenon See 
phenomenon 



Phaeton — An el««ant phaeton with ivory fittmya 
which bdionced to Queen Victoria 


pliaeton (in' o ton , f.i' ton), n A light 
four-wheeled open carritige (F pfuaton ) 

In Greek mythology it is iilitcd that 
I’hacthon, tlit. son ot lUluis (or the sun), 
obtained penmsMon to druc lh(* cU.iriot of 
the him foi a day It was no cMsy inatti r to 
restrain those fieiy steeds, and, Itsiving Iheir 
proper path and approaching too ne«ir the 
earth, they woulrl h.ive set the world on 
fire had not Juxntcr shun the diivcr with a 
«• thundtrlioll It is from tins story 1h.it the 
phaeton hikes its name 

pJiagocyte (fag' o sit), u A bloutl udl 
which al>sorbs disease g< rnis , .i Umoi.\te 
p/itigtn vft* ) 

lleallliy people owe lliisr Irei dom lioin 
disease Lngtly to tlu‘ activity of ]>h€i‘-»oc \tts, 
wluth ai< whit<‘ blood t orpusi. It's --lent o< vti s 
— cap.ible of absorbing and digesting bacti na 
and dise.ised paits ot tissius I he i.inums 
Russian physiologist, Mett hnikolt, w.is the 
disco vei IT oi phagocytosis (f.lg o si (b' sis, w ), 
as the phagocytic (lag o sit' ik, tu/f ) a< tivity 
of these cells is calltsl 

Mctchnikofl ohserved that spores oi 
fungi absorbo<l by the w.itei-flea {lUtphina) 
wore attacked in the vessels ol the tit at lire 
by white blood corpusiies, whu li sntruundi d 
absorlxid and apparently thgestetl the spoies, 
so that the latter in time disappcsiied 
Bactona which invade amnial tissue's, as m 
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an abscess, or inflamed condition, are simi- 
laxly absorbed by the phagocytes 

From Gr phagos {phagein to eat) glutton 
and -cyfe cell 

phalange (f&l' anj) This is a form of 
phalanx as used in anatomy See phalanx 
phalangeal (Id. Ian' je al), adj Of or 
relating to the phalanges See under phalanx 
phalanger (fa ia.n' jer), n One of a 
family of small Coolly-coated marsupial 
animals feund m Australia (F phalanger ) 
Though resemblmg 
squirrels m many 
ways, the phalangers 
belong to quite 
another order, for 
they are marsupials, 
or pouched animals 
In Australia they 
are usually called 
opossums The com- 
mon phalanger (Trz- 
chosurus vulpecula) 
IS somewhat fox-like 
m appearance, having 
large ears, thick fur 
and a bushy tail 
In the hind feet 
of phalangers the 
first toe can be 
placed opposite the 
others in a thumb- 
hke position, and the 
second and third toes 
are united by a mem- 
brane or web The animals are nocturnal 
and arboreal m their habits, roaming the 
trees at night 

From Gr phalanggton spiders web, alluding 
to the webbed hind feet 

phalanstery (f^' dn ster i), n A group 
of persons hving together according to the 
system of Fourier, the dwelling inhabited 
by such a body (F phalansUre ) 

1 he French socialist, F C M Fourier (1772- 
1837), ideal arrangement was 

lor small groups of people to hve a common 
life, each group or phalanx, which h 4 f 
recommended should hve m one large building 
and consist of about fifteen hundred to 
two thousand persons, being a kind ot 
co-operative unit A Founenst may be 
described as a phalanstenan (fal an ster^ 1 dn, 
91 ), as bemg a behever in phalanstenanism 
(fa.1 an stOr' 1 an izm, n ), and as favouring 
a phalanstenc (fail an ster' ik, adj ) life 
F phalansUre, from L phalanx and F -sUre 
as in monasiere monastery 

phalaxuc (f2.r dnks), n The close forma- 
tion of the heavy-armed Greek mfantry , a 
close orgamzation of persons , a phalanstery , 
in anatomy, one of the sm^ bones in the 
fingers and toes , in botany, one ot the 
clusters of stamens m diadelphons or 
polyadelphous flowers The form phalange 
(far anj) also is used in anatomy pi 
phalanxes {£&!' anks cz) , m anatomy and 
botany, phalanges (fa IS-n' 3 ez) (F phalange) 

T>27 


When the Greeks went mto battle they 
rehed very Urg^y on their phalanxes, which 
were bodies of hophtes, or heavily-armed foot 
soldiers, who advanced in such close order 
that^it was almost impossible to break their 
ranks In the Macedonian phalanx, which 
proved irresistible, the men stood m a body 
usually sixteen ranks deep, and were arm^ 
with lances eighteen feet long 

In anatomy, what are called the phalanges 
(n ) are the small bones in the fingers 
and toes, below the metacarpals and 
metatarsals respectively In the hand 
there are fourteen phalanges — three for each 
finger and two for the thumb In the foot 
there are also fourteen, the great toe having 
two An3d:hing relating to these phalanges is 
said to be phalangeal (fa 13 n' ]e al, adj), or 
phalangian (fa ISln' ]i dn, adj ), and that which 
resembles them in shape is described as 
phalangifoim (fa 13 .n' ]i fdrm, adj ) 

Gr pkalangx 

phalarope (fdl' a rop), n A small swim 
ming or wadmg bird, alhed to the smpe 
(F phalarope ) 

The phalarope is a somewhat rare bird 
belonging to northern latitudes, and found 
on the western shores of Scotland and Ireland 
There are tivo species which visit our coasts, 
the grey phalarope {Phalaropus fuheartus) 
and the red-neefed phalarope (P hyper- 
boretis) 

F irom Modem L phaJaropu^ Irom Gr 
phalaris coot, pous foot 



Phalarope — -The pixalarope is a small suiaatio Urd 
aUiad to the snipe. 


plxanerogam USjj' er o gS-m), n A 
iiowermg plant (F phanirogame ) 

The vegetable kingdom is classified in 
two great divisions — the cryptogams, which 
are nowerless, and the phanerogams or 
flowering plants 

All plants that have pistils and stamens 
are phanerogamic (fan er o gSLm' ik, adj ) or 
phanerogamous (ffin or og' a mus, adj ) 

F phanirogame trom Gi phaneros manifest, 
patent, gamos wedding, mating 

phantasm (fSn' tdzm). n A phantom 
an optical illusion , a deceptive likeness 
(of) , a fantastic an i imaginary idea , a 
vision, or other perception, of an absent 01 
dead person (F fantSme, vision, illusion ) 
Any picture formed, as we say, in. the 
imnd’s eye is really a phantasm, but the word 

I p 5 
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IS more commonly used ol those mental 
pictures, or delusions, which are the result 
of a disordered imagination or of illness A 
ghost is a supposed phantasmal (fS.n t&z' mAl, 
adi ), or phantasmic (fan taz' mik, adj ). 
vision, ana so is an illusive hkeness of an 
absent fnend that appears phantasmally 
(fan taz' raai li, adw ) to a normal person 

In 1802 an exhibition of optical illusions 
and effects, produced by means of the magic 
lantern, was h^d m London 
It was called a phantasma 
gona(fan taz ma g6r' 1 a, n ), 
or phantasmagory {f5n tSz 
ma go n, w ) We now 
describe any succession of 
vividly imagined scenes as a 
phantasmagoria, a term also 
used of the phantasmagonaJ 
(fan taz ma g6r' 1 al, ad] ) or 
phantasmagoric (fan tax ma 
gor' ik, ad] ) scenes or delu 
sions that appear to the mind 
in a nightmare 

F Jantasme, t^’niesme, L , Gt 
phantasma vision from phawetn 
to show Syn Deception 
fancy, fantasy, figment, illusion, 
phantom 

phantom tom), n 

A ghost, a spectre, aniUu 
Sion , a vam show (of) , a 
land of artificial bait resem 
bling a living fish ad] 

Seeming , unreal (F fantdme 
tmagtnatre, tllwotre) 

In his famous poem, '' The 
Ancient Manner,^* Colendge relates how an 
old sailor brought ill luck on bis ship by kilhng 
an albatross, the bird of good omen The 
vessel was becalmed, and when the crew were 
d3nng of thirst, the manner saw in the 
distance a phantom ship, in which two 
phantoms, Death and Life-in-Death, were 
throwing dice for his soul Life-m-Death 
won and although his compamons died 
the Ancient Manner, after many temblc 
expenences, reached England ahve, but as a 
penance he was compelled to go through life 
telJing the story of his enme 

Anything having the nature of a vision 
or illusion might be desenbed as phantonuc 
(fan tom" ik, a^ ), and be said to appear 
phantotmcally (fan tom' ik al h, adv ), that 
IS, in the manner or form of a ph^tom 
but these are very unusual words 

Phantom is also the name given to an 
artificial bait which is used by anglers It 
expands when in the water 

ME and OF Jantosme vanant of Jantasme 
See phantasm Syn ♦* Apparition, delusion 
illusion, phantasm spectre adf Illusory 
bceming, unreal 

Pharaoh (far' 6), n One of the anaeut 
Egyptian kings, a tyrant (F Pharaon, 
iyran ) 

The term Pharaoh was a symboheal 
name for a reignmg king in ancient Egypt 


during the Middle Kingdom, and originally 
meant the “ great house,** or royal palace 
Later, it was used simply as a title Under 
the Pharaohs Egypt became a mighty nation 
and reached a high state of civilization The 
Pharaomc (fdr on' ik ad] ) pyramids, which 
were built as tombs for certain ol the 
Pharaohs survive among other impressive 
monuments of the ancient Egyptians 
The biblical account of the oppression and 
exodus of the Children of 
Israel has associated the 
ideas of cruelty and tyranny 
with the title Pharaoh A 
Pharaoh’s serpent {n) is a 
chemical toy consisting of a 
small cone or pellet of sulpho- 
cyanide of mercury which 
fuses into a serpent-like shape 
when lighted It is very 
poisonous 

Thioucth L and Gr pharad 
tiom Hebrew patadh, Egfyplian 
pr~‘o gicat house 

Pharisee (far* 1 so), n A 
iiiombci of an ancient Jewish 
sect, who strictly obseivcd 
the traditional religion ,ind 
law , a self- righteous p< ison , 
a hypocrite (F phiinsien, 
taytuje, cajavd ) 

]csus Christ Irctiucntly 
reproved Ihe i'^hansots lor 
devotion to the nuie ox- 
tcmnls of religion J hat is 
why hypociiby in tchgious 
matters is now call(‘d Phari- 
saism (lair' i sfi izra, n ) A worsliipptr it» 
Pharisaic (fdx 1 sTi* ik, adj ), 01 phansaical 
(far 1 sSl' ik fil, adj ), if he attaches more 
importance to formalities than to it‘ligioii 
itselt, and one who does this is soinot lines 
described as a Pharisee ami is SiUd to wor- 
ship pharisaically (fax 1 sa ik al h, adv ) 

From L pharisaett^ Ci phtinsaio^ Aram 
b*r%shaty 8 , pi of p*rfsh, llcb piaiish sopaialetl 
hence separ itist 

pharmaceutical (iarmasu' ti kai , tai 
ma kfi' ti kal), adj Having to do with drugs 
or medicines (F pharmaceniique ) 

A pharmaceutical chemist is a t)UtUified 
man who prepares and mixes drugs 1 ie is 
desenbed as a pharmaceutist (fai ni.i sQ' 
tist far ma kil' tist, n), or a pharmacist 
(far" nifi sist, «.) The science dealing with 
drugs IS known as pharmaceutics (lar nm sfi' 
tiks, far ma kfi' tiks, w) A chemist sells 
alcohol to be administered pharmaceutically 
(far mA sfi' tik al 1 . taz ma kfi ' tik ai h, adv ), 
that IS, for pharmaceutical purposes Ihe 
preparation or mixing oJ drugs is known as 
pharmacy (far' mA si, w ), a name also given 
to a place where drugs are pzeiwred 01 
sold, that IS, a chemist's shop, a drug-store, 
or a dispensary 

Prom Gr pharmakeutSs {pharmakon drug) 
druggist with E suffix -teal 
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phaxmaco- A prefix denoting some 
connexion with medicinal drugs, or medi 
cines (F pharmaco- ) 

One who is skilled m pharmacology (far 
ma kor o 31, n ) that is, the theory ot pro 
paring and dispensing drugs and medicmes, 
especially as regards their action and efiect 
upon the organs of the body, may be described 
a» a pharmacologist (far ma kol' 6 jist. n ) 
Knowledge of this ^md may be acquired m 
a pharmaqplogical (far ma k6 loj ^ ik al. adj ) 
laboratory, and the pharmacologists' ex 
penments are confined to those substances 
that are pharmacologically 
(far ma ko loi ' ik al li. adv ) 
active 

A book descnbmg the pro- 
perties of drugs and medicines 
and givmg the formulae 
for ofiicial preparations for 
medical use is called a phar- 
macopoeia (far mfi ko yS,, 
n ), a name used also to 
describe a collection or stock 
ot drugs A pharmacopoeia! 

(tar ma ko pS’ y 41 . adj ) pres- 
cription IS one described m 
the official pharmacopoeia. 

Combining form of Gr 
pharmahon medicine. drug, 
poison 

pliarmacy (far' mA si) 

For this word see unde* 
pharmaceutical 
pharos (far^ os), n A 
lighthouse , a beacon (F 
phare ) 

In front of Alexandria la> 
the small island of Pharos, 
now ]omed by a causeway 
to the city About the year 
260 B c . a high tower, wnicb 
was considered one of the 
seven wonders of the world, 
was built upon the island 
It IS said to have been nearly 
five hundred feet high, and 
fires were kept burning on the top to gmde 
sailors t±irough the bay The tower on 
Pharos was one of the earhest hghthouses 
To-day. any lighthouse or beacon is some- 
times called a pharos, and the study of 
hghthouses and their equipment has been 
called pharology (fdr oF 6 ji, n) 

pliaryngo- A prefix denotmg some 
connexion with the pharynx, used m the 
formation of scientific words (F pharyngo- ) 
The making of an incision into the pharynx 
IS known to surgeons as pharyngotomy (f^r 
in got' 6 mi. n ) 

Gr pharyngx (gen -ynggos) 

(f^' mgks), n The canal or 
cavity between the mouth and the gullet 
pi pharynges (fa nn' jSz), (F pharynx, 
(irnere-gorge, ar^re-bouche ) 

The pharynx is a muscular tube which 
communicates with the mouth, the throat, 
rind the air passages of the nose The 



Plutroa. — A phuros that oaca stood 
near St, Ciahoxine's Point, Isle 
of Wiciit. 


pharyngal (fa nng gAl. adj ), or pharyngeal 
(f& nn' jd 41 . adj ) muscles, or those connected 
with the pharynx, are very strong and are 
used every time food is swallowed The 
pharynx may become mfiamed, a condition 
which 18 known as pharyngitis (fib: m ]!' tis, 
n ), and the ailment that is commonly 
described as sore throat is really pharyngitic 
(far m fit' ik, adj ) inflammation 
Through L from Gr pharyngx gullet 
plxase {fAz), n «A particular aspect ot 
an object or of an idea , a particuli state 
of something undergomg change or develop- 
ment . the appearance of the 
moon or a {Sanet according 
to the extent of its illu- 
minated surface m elec- 
tricity, the time-relationship 
between the voltage of an 
alternating current and its 
pulsations (F aspect, phase ) 
As the moon travels round 
the earth the amount of its 
illuminated surface, exposed 
to an observer, vanes in 
extent These phases of the 
moon are known as new 
moon, first quarter, full 
moon, and last quarter The 
planets Jupiter. Uranus and 
Neptune are phaseless (f 3 x' 
les. adj ), for their aspect is 
alwajrs the same, but the 
inner planets have phasic (ffi 
zik, fa' sik, adj,) changes, like 
those of the moon, except that 
their phases occur less regu- 
larly, as they depend on the 
positions of the sun planet 
and earth 

In a figurative sense, art 
IS said to have its phases 
When, for instance, a new 
style of painting becomes 
fashionable, art is said to 
have entered a new phase 
A temporary dev^opment of a person's 
character may be call^ a mere phase 

In electrical matters, the word phase 
means the relation to each other, as regards 
time, of alternating currents having the same 
frequency, or number of pulses per second 
If two generators are pouring current into 
the same circuit, they are said to be m phase 
if they have their greatest positive or negative 
value at the same moment 
Through L I- from Gr phasts appearance 
Irom stem phan- as m phatnesthat to appear 

phasma (f 3 ,z' m&). n The scientific name 
tor a spectre-insect pi phasmata (ffiz' ma 
ta) (F phasme ) 

Gr » an appanhon 

pheasant (fez' an^, n The chief 
English game bird, Phasianus colchtcus, 
noted for its splendid plumage . any related 
species of the family Phasianidae il* 
fatsan ) 
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The pheasant is believed to have been 
brought from eastern lands to England by 
the Romans Its scientific name means " a 
bird from the River Phasis m Colchis, ** which 
was an ancient province to the east of the 
Black Sea The nver is now known as the 
Rion The plumage of the male pheasant 
IS a nch mixture of black, bufi, bronze-gold 
and copper The head is black, shot with 
purple and green, and the bird has scarlet 
wa^es and a long tail The hen is much 
plainer m plumage than the cock 

The dehcate fiesb of the pheasant made it 
one of the most prized of game birds, and it is 
strictly preserved by landowners 

Pheasant shooting is allowed only from 
October ist to February ist It is now 
earned out by means of beaters, who dnve 
the birds tlurough the coverts towards the 
guns of the shooting-party A place where 
pheasants are reared or kept is sometimes 
called a pheasantry (fez' ant n, w ) 





PlMMant —'The common phenaant (top) and th« 
coldon pheasant, both higrhlr prized same birds. 

Flowers with markings hke the eye of a 
pheasant are said to be pheasant-eyed {adj ) 
The name pheasant’s eye (« ) is given to an 
annual herb of the genus Adoms, belonging 
to the Ranunculus order, esp^ally the 
bird's eye {A annua), which has crimson 
petals with a dark spot at the base This 
plant IS rare zn Britain The common white 
narcissus and the bird's eye primrose 
{Prtmufa fartnosa) are also known as 
pheasant’s eye The pheasant’s eye pink 
(n ) IS a variety of the garden pmk 
Anrf<>F fesan$, L phdsi&nus, Gr pMsxwno^ 
Cmm PHSiSts nania of C^lchian nver 


S hien- A prefix denoting derived from or 
ted to co^-tar Another form is pheno- 
This prefix is used m the names of a 
number of coal-tar derivatives — ^the form 
pheno* occurring before a consonant 
Phenacetm (fe n&s' i tin, m ), for example, is 
a white cr^talline compound made from 
phenol It IS used m medicine to relieve 
headaches, neuralgia and sciatic pains ^ 
Gr phatno shining m al^ision to coal-gas 
phienaMstoscope (ten a kis' t6 skop) n 


A scientific toy resembling the zdbtrope, or 
wheel of hfe (F phinaktsttscope ) 

From G phenaktstls a cheat, quack {phena- 
kt^etn to cheat), with E suffix -scope 

pRenazone (fen' & z6n) This is another 
name for antip 5 mne See antipynne 
plienol (fS^nol), n The scientific name 
of carbolic acid (F phinol ) 

From E phen- and -oi 

plienology (fe nol' o ji), n The study ot 
the influence of climate, ole , on the life 
of plants and animals (F phdnologie) 
Fhcnology deals with the times ot budding, 
blossoming and fruiting ot plants, and the 
effect of the weather upon them, and also with 
other recurring natural phenomena such as 
the migration and nesting ot birds Many 
phenological (fen o loj' ik al, adj ) dibcovenes 
arc of ii^ortancc to farmers 
From E phenomenon atul suitix 
phenomenozi (fe nom' c non), 
Something that is observed, or that appeals , 
any individual fact, ch.inge, or occiuience, 
especially when its caiist* is ciucstioncd , in 
philosophy that which is perceived hv the 
senses as distinguished Ironi its underlying 
reality pi phenomena (to nom' t na) (h 
phinohndne ) 

An occurrence m Natiiic, cspecuilly one 
that is obborvod and u^fioited in a s<.u*ntitiu 
manner, is often calleci a plunomenon lore 
balls and eclipses »ire hcavtnly phc‘iiomen*i 
Philosophc 1 s use the woitl jilxMionienon to 
mean something as it apptsirs to oui senses, 
and not iiLecss,inl> tin. -c^U thinu or 
noumenon That which alieots our benst.s is 
therefore phenomenal (ic nom' e nai, ad)) 
liom the pinlosopliictd point of view Caim- 
nionly but incorrectly phenomenal is used to 
mean extreiordmary or notable It is bad 
English to speak of the phenomenal succi ss 
of a good book, or dc^crit>e a ^H^tson who 
IS unusually clever os lioing phenomenally 
(fe nom'e nil b, adv ) clever 
The philosophical theory that we can know 
nothing ol the underlying causes oi pheno- 
mena, and that phenomena as we pirLcivc 
them, and the ideas that we draw from t lu‘m, 
are the only realities, is known as phenoinen- 
:^m (f6 nom' e nizm, n ) or phenomenalism 
(fe nom' e nal izm, n ) 

Thus, a phenomenalist (fii nom ' t n«d ist, 
n) or phenomenist (fe nom' 6 nibt, ), Ixdiov es 
nothing can be known but phenonu nti 
His views on reality are phenomenistic 
(fe nom 6 ms' tik, adj ) or phenomenal- 
isbc (fe nom 6 n& hs' tik, adj ) To conceive 
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or leprcscnt a thing as phenomenal in the 
philobophical sense is to phenomenize (f6 
nom' o niz, v t) or phenomenahze (fe nom' 
e nal lx, u t) it 

The science that deals with phenomena^ as 
opposed to ontology, the science of pure 
being or reality, is called phenomenology (fe 
nom e nol' op, n) Physiology may oe 
closcnbed as a phenomenological (fe nom e 
no lo]' ik al, science, because it deals 

with actions and functions, and is concerned 
with the classihcation of phenomena 

L L liom Gr phauiomenon, ncut pres passive 
of phaineiH to show, reveal 

phenyl (fen' il), n A monovalent radical 
which IS the basis of benzine, phenol, and 
many other organic compouncte (F 
pMnylo ) 

riic radical phenyl is made ol six atoms 
ot c.iibon and five atoms of hydrogen, the 
whole behaving as a single atom when it 
enters into chemical combmation. 

I’lom E phen- and -y/ 
pheon ( 16 ' on), n The heraldic 
charge representing an arrow 
head , a barbed javehn, formerly 
carried in the presence of the 
sovereign 

The broad arrow,” the mark 
that identifies British govern- 
ment stores, etc , is a pheon, 
although It IS seldom so called 
Pci haps L L fletd (acc -dn^cm) 

'iirowhcad 

phew (ffl), xntei An almost 
involuntary sound expressmg 
disgust, annoyance, or impa- 
tience (F ouf I pouah f) 
phial (fi' Jj), n A small 
glass bottle a medicine bottle 
(F //ofp, flacon ) 

Any small glass vessel, espec- 
ially one used tor liquid medi- PManihropr 
ernes, is called a phial 

M h and O F Jiote, pktole, L L pAioia, L 
phi a/a, Gr phtale shallow bowl 

phil- Ihis IS a prefix meaning fond ol 
or loving Another form is philo- 
Gr philos Inendly, lond of, phlem to love 
philander (li Uln' dor), v% To flirt 
(F cotttfr fleuretie, fatre la cour ) 

A man who philanders or pays petty and 
meaningless attentions to women is called, 
m contempt, a philanderer (1i Ian' dcr or, n ) 
hiom Ov phtlandrox lovmg men {philoin love, 
atmr — acc ettuiyoa — man), used as a proper name 
in romances, as ot ” loving man ” 

philanthropy (h Un' thro pi), n Love 
towards mankind, especially when actively 
shown by l>enevolence or service (F 
phi/antfiropie ) 

All good works, done voluntarily, that 
Lontiibuto towards the happiness or well 
btMiig ot mankind .irc the oulconie ot 
jdiii.mthiopv A hcuovoluit if)erson who 
t x« Its Inmsolf tind uses lus wealth or abilities 
t<j lit Ip othiis, Ol I c hove their sultcnngs, is 
calUd a philanthropist (fi hln' thio pist, j? ), 


or philanthrope (fil' an throp, n ) VVilbei 
force and Clarkson, who gave their lives to 
the suppression of the slave-trade, and 
John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, the prison 
reformers, are celebrated philanthropists 
Andiew Carnegie, the Scottish capitalist 
devoted a vast fortune to such philanthropic 
(fil an throp' ik, adj ), or philanthropical (fil 
an throp' ik al, adj ), purposes as the advance- 
ment of education, the building of libraries, 
the promotion of medicine and other sciences, 
etc Lord Shaftesbury uas another great 
Englishman who benefited the world by his 
phJlanthropxsm (fi liln ' thrd pizm. n ), that is, 
the practice of philanthropy To philan- 
thropize (fi Ifin' thro piz, v t ) is to practise 
philanthropy, but to philanthropize (u / ) a 

g rsOn is to treat him philanthropically 
[ an throp' ik al li, adi / ), or in a humane, 
nevolent manner 

Inom Gr pktlanthrdpia (phtiain love, etni/irdpos 
human being) love of mankind 



Philanthiopr — iohn Howard nutnur priaoiMrc Hu phOanthropy 
l«d him to reek the reform of tho pruon eyet e m 

"hioia, L pliilately (fi lat' e h), n Ihe collection, 
, study, and arrangement of postage-stamps 

fond oi (F phtlatdltsi 7 te ) 

Stamp-collcctmg or philately began soon 
) love after the first postage-stamps, the British 
To flirt ” penny blacks,^' bearing Queen Victoria's 
head were in use in 1840 In 1861 the first 
etty and philatelic (fil a tel' ik, adj ) publications, m 
s called, the form ot catalogues, were issued There 
ii or, n ) aie now about two hundreti penodiCcils 
Uin love, devoted to tho interests of tho philatelist 
per naiuo jitt' e list, « ), or student and collector ol 
postage-stamps 

* Foremost among philatelic treasures must 

actively numbered the British Guiana one-cent 
o (1* stamp of 1856, of which only one spocimen 
IS known to exist Its present value is csti- 
ily, that inatt.cl at over £z,ooo, but at one tinu, in 
or well 1873, it changed Ji.uuls loi six shillings '1 he 
'onie ot philatelistic (li lat e hs' tik, at/j ) hobby has 
i'^ ^ attractc'ci thousands ol uithusiaslio collcctois, 
■ abilitie& including many public inc*n 
;,nngs, is hmin Ji. uiul <»i atv/i ta iroin 

pist, J? ), piyincnl (by u*ccivti) not and /f/es toll 



PHHiHARMONIG 


PHILO- 


pluUiarmonic (fil bar mon' ik), adj 
Devoted to music n A person who is 
devoted to music , a philharmonic society, 
or a concert given by it (F phtlharmomgue ) 
An organization of people who desire to 
encourage the performance of music, 
especially orchestral and choral music is often 
called a philharmomc society The oldest and 
most famous of these associations is tho 
Royal Philharmomc Society, which was 
founded m 1S13 It orgamzes a number of 
concerts in London every year, which are 
popularly known as Philharmonics, the 
society itself often being referred to as the 
Philharmomc 

From E phtl- and harmomc 
PluJliellene (hi' he len), n A friend or 
supporter of Greece cidj Supporting or 
friendly towards Greece Philnellenist (hi 
her e mst) has the same meaning (F 
philhelUne ) 

People of other nations who sympathized 
actively with the Greek cause m the wai 
of independence against Turkey (1821-1833) 
were called Philhellencs, or Philhcllenist*' 
Lord Byron, who lost his life in the cause of 
Philhellenism (fil hel' en 12m, n ) at Misso 
longhi, in 1S24, was one of the chief Phil- 
hellene enthusiasts Other British subjects 
who played a part m the Philhellenic (lil 
he is' mk, fil he len' ik, adj ) cause were 
Sir Richard Church (1784-1873), who became 
generalissimo to the Greek insurgents in 
1827, and Lord Dundonald, the famous 
adniiral and inventor 
From E phil- and Hellene 
pbiUbeg (fil' 1 beg). This is another 
spelling of filibeg See filibeg 

phiULppio (fi hp' ik), n A speech lull of 
bitter abuse and taunts (F phthppique ) 
This word comes from tlie name ol a 
senes of speeches delivered by Demosthenes, 
when Phinp of Macedon, father of Alexander 
the Great, was making himself the leading 
power m Greece Three of these speeches 
(351, 344, 341 B c ) are specially called 
the Phihppics Although in form they were 
directed against Philip and were violent 
attacks on him, their object was also to 
awaken the Athenians to the need loi 
national military service 

Later, the orations by Cicero against 
Mark Antony, delivered at Rome in 43 b c 
after the murder of Caesar, came to be known 
as Cicero’s philippics Cicero paid for them 
with his hfe when Antony came into power 
shortly afterwards Nowadays any violent 
pohtical oration that attacks some person 
or policy in bitter terms is Ctillcd a philippic 
plulippina (fil 1 pe' na) This is anotliei 
form of philopena See philopcna 

Plulistine (fil' IS tin , fil' is tin), n 
A member of an ancient maritime race 
mhabitmg the southern coast of Palcbtmc 
and other parts of the eastern Mediterranean , 
a commonplace person, lacking culture and 
enlightenment adj Of or pertaining to the 


Philistines , uncultured , materialistic , 
prosaic (F Philistin ) 

The Philistines are believed to have come 
to Palestine from Crete They were often at 
war with their neighbours, especially the 
Israelites, and in the Bible are usually spoken 
ol as enemies Ages alter the race had 
disappeared their name was given b\ the 
students of German unl^crsltv towns to< 
the townsmen, whom Ihey'^icgarded both as 
their natural enemies and as uncuJtnated 
people From this use the name later came 
to be applied to people with materialistic 
minds, who are mdifterent to education and 
culture People of the Philistine type, 
especially those who rank nearlv every ideal 
below monetary gain, are said to be unable 
to rise above Philistinism (fil' is tin izm iil' 
IS tin izm, » ) 

LL late Cxr Phili'^tTiio^f tu>m H(b 
P'laketh Plnhstia, Palcstim (wlndi is named 
ironi them) Gi ad] sullis. In longing to i 

country 



Pb«lJsbn« D«vidl fch* Iar*elite About to flay CoIiAth 
the PbiUvtine with a vtone from a «lina 


phiUapsite (fil' ips it), ;/ \ siluate ol 

aluminiuiu, caUiuin «ind jHit.issium touinl in 
cioss-shnped twin cr\stals oi *\ wUitt tolnm 
(h p/ul/ipsitt , t tt/ntiti ) 

J W IMullips iMighsh inmiaalogi t att» i 
whom the niinei il was uaint*il jn i*S.‘ » 

pjtulo- Ihis IS a piehx im4intng lonti ol, 
or loving Anothei foim is phil- (I" hfuio-, 
phil~ ) 

A man ot philobiblic (lil <> bib' lik, adt ) 
or philobibhcal (id o hib^ Iik .tl, <tdt ) tasti s, 
IS one who is devoted to littridnie, oi itnul 
of bookh lie may lx? destul«»<l 4IS .1 philo- 
biblist (fil o bib' hbt, n) llu woul j»hih»- 
biblical IS also used in a s^m-'cmI st nsi^ to 
denote devotion to tho study of the Bible* 

See pUil- 
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plulology (fi lor o ji), n The science of 
language , the study of the structure and 
development of language, or of separate 
languages (F ph%loTog%e ) 

Philology originally meant a love of 
literature and learning It now denotes the 
scientific study of the origin, meaning, and 
grammatical changes in the formation of 
.fWords and sentences 

The philologist loF o jist, n ), or, more 
rarely, ohilologer (fi lol' 6 ]er, n ) or philo- 
logian (n Id 16' ]i an, « ), is therefore concerned 
with the structure and development of lan- 
guages An important branch of the science 
IS comparative philolo^, which is the 
science of languages, and mvolves compari- 
sons between the sounds, word-forms, and 
syntax of a group of related languages 
Experts m comparative philology have 
mven their chief attention to the philological 
(fill o loj' ik al, adj ) relationships of the 
different languages compnsmg the Aryan 
or Indo-European family Other groups of 
kindred languages, such as the Semitic, may 
also be studied philologically (fil o loj ' ik al h, 
adv ) We seldom use the word to philologize 
(fi lol' o ]iz, 1 ), meaning to study philology, 
either m the general sense of learmng or 
literature, or m the special sense of Imguistic 
science 

From E phtlo- and -logy 
phulomath (fid' o m&th), n A scholar , a 
lover of learning, especially of mathematics 
(F philomathe ) 

This word, and philomathy (fi lorn' a thi, 
n ), which means love of learmng, are rare 
From Or philomaihis fond of learning [philetn 
to bo fond of, vncUhetn^ second aonst innnitive of 
manihanetn to learn 

Philomela (fil d mg' la), n A poetical 
name for the nightmgale Another form is 
Philomel (fill' o mel) (F phtlomUe ) 

According to a Greek legend, an Atheman 
princess named Philomela was changed mto 
a nightingale by the gods, to have her from 
being killed by an enemy Poets still write 
of the sweet song of Philomel, and refer tg 
the nightingale as a female, but, of course, 
it is the male bird that is famed for its song 
For example, m "11 Penseroso," Milton 
wrote 

*Lcss Philomel will deign a song 
In her sweetest saddest phght, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night 
I* 1 om Gr philetn to be fond of, mclos song 
philopezxa (fil o pS' nd,), n A game of 
forfeits played at parties upon finding a 
nut with two kernels , the double nut or 
kernel , the forfeit to which the players are 
liable Other forms are phihppma (fil i pe' 
na), philopoena (fil o p6' na) (F phtlipptne ) 
Whoever finds a philopena at dessert may 
oiler one of the kernels to a partner When 
the pair next meet, the one who first says 
" Philopena " is entitled to a present from 
the other The custom is supposed to have 
oxigmated in Germany, but is now observed 
also in America 


Through F Philippine from G vielliehchen m 
same sense {viel much, hebchm darling) 

plulosoplier (fi los' o fer), n A lover of 
wisdom , a student of or writer on meta- 
sics or moral philosophy , one who orders 
hfe wisely or by the principles of philo- 
sophy , one who keeps csdm and untroubled 
in difficult circumstances (F philosophe) 



Philosopher — A flonre of the Chinese philosopher, 
Lao-Tsze, on his black ox 


Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle were the 
chief philosophers of the ancient world. 
Originally, the word philosophy (fi los' o fi, 
n ) meant the love of, or search for knowledge 
or wisdom It described the enquiries of 
men who sought to discover the nature of 
things and their causes, and mcluded practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge 

In the Middle Ages philosophy meant 
advanced learning or study, and men spoke 
of the three philosophies — ^natural, moral, and 
metaphysical Natural philosophy {« ) is now 
usually called science, and the natural 
philosopher is a physicist We also confine 
philosophy mainly to the branch of knowledge 
which IS concerned with the underl 3 nng 
reality of things, and the true philosopher 
or metaphysician thmks out general causes 
and principles In a loose way we also 
use philosophy to mean moral philosophy (».), 
which IS another name for ethics 

Most of the derivatives of the above words 
were formerly used in a wider sense For 
instance. Dr Johnson once regretted that he 
did not know the philosophical (fill 6 sof' ik 
al, adj ) name of the fish called the cud(^ 
He was referring, of course, to the scientmc 
name A philosophical treatise now means 
one that cfeals with philosophy, in the re- 
stricted sense of the word 

In ordinary conversation we sometimes 
say that a man takes bad news philosophic- 
ally (fil o sof' ik al li, adv ), or m a philosophic 
(fil 6 sof' ik, adj ) manner, when we mean that 
he 18 quite cool and resigned about his 
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Qustortunes A philosophical attitude to- 
f^ards life popul^ly means a calm and 
practical attitude, and a person who behaves 
thus m trymg circumstances is described as 
a philosopher 

In the Middle Ages alchemists and 
magicians were known as philosophers 
Hence the name, the philosophers’ stone (n ), 
for the supposed substance that alchemists 
claimed would change baser meta l s to gold 

A pretender to philosophy, or one whose 
methods of thought are considered shallow, 
IS somebmes descnbed, m contempt, as a 
philosophe (hr o sof, n), or philosophist (h 
los' o fist, n ) Such a person is said to hold 
philosophistic (fi los o fis' tik, adj ) views, and 
the philosophy that he affects is termed 
philosophism (fi los' 6 fizm, n ) Originally, 
the philosophers who wrote the French 
Encyclopaedia m the eighteenth century 
were called philosophists by their opponents , 
the term *' philosophism " being applied 
to their philosophical system 

To philosophi2:e (fi los' o fiz, vt) is to 
speculate, or theorize, philosophically, and 
one who pla 37 s the philosopher, or who 
moralizes, is called a philosophizer (fi los' o 
fiz er, n ) To philosophize {v t) a poem is to 
explain it philosophically, or to make it 
philosophic^ 

Through L from Gr phtlosophos, from phtlein 
to love and Sophia wisdom 


phjltre (fil' ter), n A love potion 
Another spelhng is philter {jfil' ter) (F 
philtre ) 

The Greeks and Romans used philtres 
which were believed to arouse love in the 
persons who drank them Throughout the 
Middle Ages witches sold potions of this 
nature to the ignorant and credulous, but 
their effect was often fatal, as dangerous 
chemicals were used in the concoction of 
plultres 

F through L from Gr phtUron love potion 

j^ 6 bitis (fle hV tis), n Inflammation 
of the walls of a vem (F phldbite ) 
Phlebitis 18 the chief disorder to which the 


veins are liable A phlebitic (fle bit' ik, ado ) 
vein is one affected with phlebitis 

Gr pklebs (acc phleb-a) vein andE suftix' tits 
phleboUte (fleb' o lit), n A stony form- 
ation in a vein Another form is phlebolith 
(fleb' o hth) (F phlibolUhe ) 

The presence of vein-stoncs or phlebohtes 
in the veins is descnbed as a phlebohtic (fleb 
o lit' ik, ad] ), or phlebohthic (llcb o lith' ik,^ 
ad] ) condition 

Gr phlebs (acc phleb-a) vein and hilffos stone 
pblebolo^ (fle bol' o p), n 1 he anatomy 
of the veins (F phli^bologie ) 

The branch of physiology dealing with 
the veins is sometimos called phlcbology, 
but the word is not in common U'^c A 
phlebological (fle bo log' ik al, aci) ) book, or 
a treatise on the veins, may also be called a 
phlcbology 

Fiom Gr phlebs (acc phlch~a) vem and E lot^v 
phlebotomy (fle bot' o mi), n blood- 
letting , the opening of a vein (F phla- 
botomie, satgnde ) 

Phlebotomy, or bleeding lor medical 
purposes, was once a common operation, 
and phlebotomists (fle hot' o mists, ji pi ), 
or blood-letters, used to phlebotomize (fle 
bot' o miz, n / ) their patients as a matter ol 
course for a great variety ol ailiiunts, <i \ein 
111 the forearm Iieing opened lor the puiposc 
Nowadays, surgeons seldom phlebotomize 
{v i ) or practise phlebotoinv It\\as foinu^iiy 
often pxactised by ti cl iss ol nu'ii 
called barber suig(‘<ms who com- 
bined the two Gillmgs 
OK Hthotomn, I and (ti phU 
ht>/o»ita, from (acc phlth-a), 

(tml I* sulli\ -A/ mi' 

pblegm (Ih rn), "I he thick, 
Hcmi-fluid subst.nice sei d by 
the inuLons niembr.iiic, osped.illy 
the matte*! couginsl up, i te , 
when one has .i cold , sluggish- 
ness, apathy, evennessol ttinpei, 
apnthie, voi ) 

It was f(>rineil3»' beh<\(d tluit 

the iH^tly w«is <omp«>stil of lour 

luimonis, or el<*ments, of wlmh 
phlegm, reprt st*nting tin* <‘!en»( nt 
of watei, \v,is oiu* An t»\( ess of 
I>hlegm was then thought toeanse 
dullness or sluggishness \itw- 
adays, a person is saui to ptKs<*ss 
phlegm if he lacks excitiibihty or t iit hiisnism 
A phlegmatic (fleg mat' ilc, ttdf ) jmsoii 

is apathetic, and underg<H*s tlu nuM 

exciting experiences phlegmatically « niat ' 
ik al li, adv ), or in a cool, t vt*ii-temj>t i< (I wav 
The woid phlegmy (flem' i, adf ), howe\i i, is 
generally used to mean like or tont.iming 
phlegm, or mucus 

Ironi LL and t»r phltgma visions humour, 
mucus, properly mnainniation, from phltfu m io 
burn 

p^egmon (flog' mon), n A bod or 
carbuncle , local inflanuuaiion accompanied 
by redness and swelling (F. /legman, 
furoncle, clou ) 
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A phlegmon or swellmg which produces 
or tends to suppuration is described as a 
phlegmonic (fleg mon' ik, adj ) or phlegmon- 
ous (deg' mo nus, adj ) inflammation 

Gr phlegmons mfl animation, from phlegem to 
bum 

pliloem (flo' em), n An element of 
plant tissue, consisting of bast and associated 
«wibstances 

From Gr phloos Iwk and passive suffix ~ema 
pMog^ton (fl6 jis' t6n , flo gis' ton), n 
The principle of mflammability which was 
at one tame supposed to be present in all 
substances which could be burnt (F 
pMog^stxqw ) 

According to the phlogistic (flo 31s' tik . 
flo gis' tik, ad^ ) theory, which was pro- 
pounded in the eighteenth century, every 
combustible substance contained phlogiston 
For instance, the ashes of wood were regarded 
as wood from which the phlogiston ha.s 
escaped To phlogisticate (no jis' ti kat, 
flo gis' ti kat, t; / ) a substance meant to 
render it phlogistic or of the nature of 
phlogiston This word was commonly used 
in the past participle , for instance, mtrogen 
was called phlogisticated air The theory 
was shown to be fallacious, and abandoned 
about tSoo 

Neuter ot Gr phlogistos afire, from phlogtzetn 
to kindle See phlox 
pblorizm (fl6 rl' 

2in , flor' 1 zm), n ) 

A bitter substance 
extracted from the 
root-bark of the apple, 
ficar, and other trees 
Phlonzjn is called 
by chemists a gluco- 
side It crystallizes in 
fine needles, is used in 
medicine, and is de- 
structive to malarial 
parasites 

Gr phloos bark, rJnsa 
loot and E suffix 
phlox (floks), n 
A genus of North 
American plants, 
usually with pyra- 
inidal clusters of 
showy flowers, be- 
longing to the family 
Folcmoniaceae (F 
phlox ) 

Many species of 
phlox have become 
popular as garden plants on account of their 
magnificent clusters of purple, red, and white 
flowers, which are smver-shaped There 
are some dwarf species, such as the creeping 
phlox {Phlox reptans) and the tufted moss- 
pink (P subulata) 

Gr ■= flame, blaze, from pklegetn to bum 
Phoebus (fe' bus), n In Greek mytholo^, 
Apollo as sun-god , the sun (F Phibtes ) 
Apollo became identified with the sun in 
later Greek mythology, and, as Phoebus, he 


was imagined as drivmg a fiery chanot across 
the sky from dawn to sunset Poets some- 
times refer to the sun as Phoebus For 
instance, Cloten's song, m Shakespeare's 
" C5mibehne " (u, 3} begins — 

Hark > bark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings. 
And Phoebus 'gins arise. 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chabe'd flowers that lies 
Gr Photbo radiant, from phaos hgbt 
Phoenician (fe nish' an), adj Of or 
relating to the ancient Semitic country of 
Phoenicia, or its colomes n A native or 
inhabitant of Phoenicia or its colonies (F 
phdmcten ) 

In Old Testament times Phoenicia was a 
small country occup3nng a narrow strip of the 
Syuan coast to the north of Palestine The 
two chief cities in Phoenicia were the great 
sea-ports of Tjnre and Sidon or Zidon Its 
people were related to the Hebrews and their 
language resembled Hebrew They are 
sometimes described as a northern branch 
of the Canaanites They successfully re- 
sisted the Hebrew and Phihstme invaders of 
southern Canaan, and gradually rose to be 
the most powerful seafaring race of antiquity 
The Phoenicians established the great colony 
of Carthage, on the north coast of Africa, and 
set up trading-stations m other parts of the 
Mediterranean and 
beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar 

The Phoenician 
ships were manned 
by danng and skilful 
sailors and are said to 
have voyaged round 
the Cape of Good 
Hope It is well known 
that they traded with 
the ancient Bntons of 
the Scilly Isles and 
Cornwall for tm, and 
traded in Indian wares 
with the Arabs 

From L Phoenicta, 
Gr PhoinikS and E -an 
phoenix (f6' niks), 
n In mythology, an 
immortal bird of 
Arabia, which had 
gorgeous plumage and 
was beheved to be the 
only one of its kind , 
a person or thing of 
unique excellence or 
variety Another spellmg is phenix (fe' mks) 
(F phSntx ) 

Accordmg to an Eastern legend, the 
phoenix lived in the Arabian desert After 
a period of five or six hundred years it built 
a funeral pyre of aromatic gums which it 
fanned to a blaze by the beatmg of its wmgs. 
When the pyre was consumed the phoenix 
was reborn irom the ashes of its body and 
hved through another cycle of centuries. 
Thus the phoenix has come to be used as a 
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symbol of immortality or indestructibility 
Vvntien a city is destroyed by fire and rebuilt 
we say that it rises phoemx-like {adv ) from 
its own ashes Sometimes a wonderful 
person or thing of great ranty, beauty, or 
excellence, is termed a phoenix 

Gr photmr» probably Egyptian henu a heron 
like bird sacred to the sun 

phon- This is a prefix meanmg relating 
to sound Another form IS phono- (F phon- 
phono-) 

To nroduce a vocal sound, or sounds, more 
especially disjomted sounds that do not 
form words or syllables, is to phonate (fo' 
nat, V t ) We are able to phonate {v t ) vowels 
and some consonants separately The action 
of uttering disjointed sounds as distinct from 
uttering words or syllables, is phonation 
(fo na' shun, n ) Phonation may also be 
used m a general sense to mean voice pro- 
duction Anything that relates to phonation 
IS phonatory (f6' nd to n, adj ) 

An instrument which gives an exact tracing 
of the vibration of the vocal chords, is called 
a phonautograph (fo naw' to graf, n) A 
great advance m the study ot sounds has 
resulted from phonautographic (Co naw to 
gr&f' ik, adj ) tracings Any wnting or 
traemg made mechanically by sound vibra- 
tion can be said to be made phonautographic- 
ally (fo naw to grai' ik al li, adv ) 

Combimng forms from Gr phdni sound, 
tone 

plione [ij (fon) This is a contracted 
form of telephone See telephone 

phone [2j (£ 5 n), n Any single and 
complete spoken sound, as a smgle vowel or 
consonant (F phoneme ) 

Gr phone sound, voice 

phonendoscope (fo nen^ d6 skdp), n An 
mstrument that enables famt sounds within 
a solid body, more especially the human body, 
to be heard 

In one kind of phonendoscope the middle is 
a shallow drum-like box with parchment 
ends To one parchment is fastened a rod, 
which IS presseef against the body, and to the 
other two tubes with ear-pieces A more 
sensitive phonendoscope used by doctors is 
electrical, and contains a microphone 
From E phon-, Gr mdo inside and E -scope 

phonetic (fo net' ik), adj Relating to or 
consisting of sounds made by the human 
voice , representmg such sounds, e^ocially by 
a separate symbol for each n pi The science 
that treats of vocal sounds and their symbols 
(F phonStzgue) 

Some people wish to adopt phonetic 
spelhng, that is, spellmg that follows the 
modern pronunciation of words without 
regard for their origin and history In tins 
dictionary we have used a system of phonetics 
to show the pronunaation of each word 
This pronunciation is written phonetically 
(fo net' ik dl li, adv ), or in accordance with 
the actual sound to be made by the voice 
(See page Ixiv of Volume I ) 


Anyone who studies or understands the 
science of phonetics, or one who would like us 
to spell our words according to phonetic 
principles, or exactly as we pronounce them is 
a phonetician (f6 ne tish' an, « ), or phonetist 
(fa' ne tist, n ) The representation of vocal 
sounds by written characters is phoneticism 
(fo net' 1 sizm, n ) To show the pronunciation 
of words m this way is to phoneticize (fo neK 
1 siz, V t) them Anything relating to 
sounds or the nature of sounds may be said 
to be phonic (fa' mk , fon' ik, adj ) 

From Gr phOnettkos iphvnem to make *i 
sound ) 

phono- This is a prefix moaning relating 
to sound Another form is phon- 

phonofilm (to' no iilin), A kine- 

matograph film in which the voices of the 
actors and other sounds aic rcprcKliiccd 
by exactly timed phonographic apparatus 
Fjom E phono- and ftfnt 

phonogram (fa' no giam), n 1 he tnicing 
made by a phonograph from uhich sounds 
arc icprodiiccd , a wiitlen chanictcr that 
reprasents a vocal sound 
brom R phono- and 

phonograph (to' no graf), n An appara- 
tus by means ot which sounds can be re- 
corded and reproduced /» / lo lecoid or 
transmit (sound) In means ot tins appaiatus 

(K pht>nni(fap/tr h ptatlnnf fun phopoirntphe) 



Plumocraph — ^The onsmal pbaaocr&ph invented 
by Tbomae Ediion in 1876 


'Ihc phouogriipli w<is invi^zited by 1 homas 
Edison m 1876, and is leally the toreruniKT 
of the gramophone 

In Rdison's first phonograph tlu ns oid 
was made by a cutting needle fluil pnssed 
against a mehil cylinder toveie*i with tiu- 
loil len years later he substituted i wax 
cylinder and used a sapphiu as a cutting 
instrument, but repetition an<l diiplu ,1(1011 
from this cylinder proved imsatist.u tory 
The gnimopiione, with its disk nsonl an<l 
simpler movcmcsit, w*is .1 devti<»pinent 
of J<disoii’s tirst cylinder machine 

The phonogiaph with a w*is. c^hmlc^r was 
then adapted to in«ikc the coinnnucual 
dictaphone (which t^ee) When tlie tiist 
record on the wax is done with, tlie riuitace 
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can be shaved by a simple process, leaving 
a new surface ready for fresh dictation 
From E phono- and -graph 

pliono^apliy (fo nog' ra fi), n The 
mechanical recording and reproduction of 
sounds , the art of iMid wntmg by signs 
representing sounds (F phonographte ) 

In 1840 the word phonography was adopted 
by Isaac Pitman as the title of his system 
of shorthand In t^is system each sound has 
its own ^character or sign 
Phonographic (f6 no graf ' ik, 
adj ) shorthand was a great 
advance on previous short- 
hand systems, most of which 
— based either on arbitrary 
signs or ill-assorted alpha- 
betic S3mibols — were very 
di£G.cult to transcribe Any- 
one who uses a modem 
phonetic system of short- 
hand writes phonographically 
(f6 n6 gr&f ^ ik al h, adv), 
and is a phonographer (10 
nog' ra fer, « ), or phono- 
graphist (f6 nog' ra fist, n ) 

From E phono- and -graphy 

phLonolite (fo' no lit) 

This is a scieniific name for 
clinkstone See under chnk 

E phcnio- sound, and Gr lithoi» stone 
plionology (fo nol' o ]i), n The science 
- by the 1 



Phonosrraphy — Sir baac Pitman 
(1813-97), the mTentor of a system 
of phonography 


human voice , flax (F 


of the sounds made by - , 

tlio branch ot that science thdt deals with 
the sounds ol a particular language, the 
system of sounds in a language (F phoni- 
tique ) 

J'he study of phonology has helped us to 
find out the relationship between the difierent 
languages spoken to-day If two languages 
have very similar phonologies or phonetic 
systems, we are generally right in assuming 
they weie offshoots of a parent language 
Some people have made a close study of 
what may be called the mechames of speech, 
and have written phonologic (fo no loj' ik,* 
ad'j ), or phonological (fo no loj' ik al, adj ), 
books, deahng with the combinations and 
interchanges of sounds An expert in phono- 
logy lb called a phonologist (fo nol' o jist, n ) 
FiomE phono- exid. -logy Syn Phonetics 

pb.onoxxieter (fo nom' e ter), n An instru- 
ment for measuring the force and recording 
the number of sound vibrations (F phono- 
mHre ) 

Jnom E phono- and meter 
plionopore (fd' no por), n A contrivance, 
attached to a telegraph wire, that allows 
a telephone conversation to be carried on 
and a telegraphic message sent over the hne 
at the same time Another spellmg is phono- 
phore (fo' no for) 

'Jhis device permits the free vibrations 
necessary for telephonic communication and, 
at the same time, prevents interference from 
the currents transmitting the telegram The 
usefulness of a line is greatly mcreased by the 


addition of a phonoporic (f6 no por' ik, adj ) 
apparatus 

From E phono- and Gr poros passage, way 
through 

plxonoscope (fo' no skdp), n An instru- 
ment for testmg the quality of musical 
strings by means of a changeable weight , 
an mstrument that represents the vibrations 
of sound-waves m a visible form 

From E phono- and scope 

plionotype (fo'notip), w 
A symbol used in phonetic 
printing to represent a single 
speech sound 

About 1^5 Isaac Pitman 
and A J EUis began to ex- 
plain a system of phonetic 
pnntmg, which they called 
phonotypy (fo' no ti pi, n ) 
This employed twenty-three 
letters of the alphabet and 
seventeen phonotypic (fo no 
tip' ik, ad;i ), or phonotypical 
(fo no tip' ik dl, adf ), charac- 
ters A phonotyper (fd' nd 
tip er, n), or phonotypist (fd' 
no tip 1st, n ), is one who 
uses phonetic pnntmg, or 
writing, or one who advo- 
cates the use of phonotypy 
From E phono- and type 
phormium (for' mi um), n The genus of 
liliaceous plants containing the New Zealand 


^ ^ hormton, phormtum ) 

A lemarkably strong fibre is obtained from 
New Zealand flax (Phormtum tenax), and 
used for making cordage, paper, etc Varieties 
ol phormium are cultivated as garden plants 
From Gr phormos basket, the plant being 
used in basket- making, and L suffix -turn 
plLOSgene (fos' 36n), n A poisonous gas 
called carbon oxychloride or carbonyl 
chloride by chemists (F phosgene ) 

Phosgene was used as a poison gas during 
the World War It is very dangerous because 
It has no smell and because its action is often 
delayed A httle may be inhaled with no 
apparent ill effect, but a few days later, when 
a strain is placed on the heart, the victini 
will suddenfy collapse 

A very hard mineral substance, consisting 
approximately of equal parts of lead chloride 
and lead carbonate, is called phosgenite (fos' 
jSn it, n) It is used m a number of artists' 
colours 

Gr phds hght and E suf&x -gen(6) 
pliospli- This is a prefix meaning denved 
from or containing phosphorus Another 


form IS phospho- 


(F phosph-, phospho- ) 
from 


From 'Gr ph 6 sph\oros) hght-bearmg, 
ph 6 s light, pheretn carry 

phiospliate (fos' fat), n A salt of phos- 
phoric acid , M ) such salts used as fertilizers. 
(F phosphate) 

Phosphate of calcium occurs in bones and 
IS also a mineral , phosphate of lead also 
occurs as a min eral , phosphate of sodium is 
manufactured artificially in great quantities 
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Just as phosphorus is necessary to the 
formation of many parts of the human body, 
it IS equally essential to the proper develop- 
ment of plants and must be present in some 
form or other in all cultivated soil To supply 
the natural deficiency in so Is that have 
been under cultivation for a long time, 
artificial manures, contammg phosphorus in 
the form of phosphates, are now manu- 
factured from bones and the phosphatic (fos 
f&t' ik. ad) ) mmerals 
From E pnosph and -ate 
phosphene (fos' fen), n An appearance 
of light produced by pressure on the 
eyebafi (F phospkine ) 

If we press our finger on our eye. on the 
side near the nose, we see a bright patch of 
light, or a phosphene, on the outer side of the 
eye This is due to the retina, or sensitive 
membrane of the ^e, being aroused to activity 
by the pressure The apparent reversal is due 
to the tact that the eyes see all ob]ects in a 


A diamond that has previously been 
exposed to a strong light and is then taken 
into a dark room will phosphoresce, or give 
oil light, with greater or less brilliancy, lor a 
long time Other things that have the 
property of phosphorescence (fos to res' ens, 
7t ) are phosphorus itself, some compounds 
of barium and calcium, as well as glow-worms, 
fire-flies, many fish and fungi, and decaying 
animal matter The Iigh;^ that often seems 
to shine on the surface of the sea^at night 
is due to mnumerable phosphorescent (fos £o 
res' ent, adj ) organisms, so tiny that they 
cannot bo seen with the naked eye 

Phosphoretted (fos' for et eel, ad} ) is an 
alternative spelling of pliosphuretted Seo 
under phosphorus 

From E phosphor and *csce (L inceptive sulfix 
-escere) 

pliosplionc (fos lor' ik), adj Of or 
relating to phosphorus , dciivocl or obtained 
from phosphorus, ospocially Ironi phosphoius 


reversed position 'WWWIlir'' 

Irregularly formed trom Gr phds 
light and phatnein to show 

pliosphide (fos' fid), n A 
compound resulting from the 
combination of phosphorus with ‘ 
another element or radical (F ^ 

phosphure ) 

From E phosph- and suffix ^da ♦ 

phLOsphite (fos' ilt), n A 
salt of phosphorous acid (F 
phosphtte ) r '/ 

From E phosph- and suffix •tfe [ , I 
pliosplio- This IS a prefix L 
meaumg derived from or con- 
tainmg phosphorus Another 
form IS pnosph- (which sea) (F 
phospho-, phospk- ) 

Pliosphor (fos' tor), n A 
name used m poetry for the 
mormng star or Lucifer , (phos- HHHHl 
phor) chemically, the element Phosphor^ac 
phosphorus (F phosphors ) wxwUan 

Tennyson in ‘^In Memonam " (cxxi), 
writes of *' bright Phosphor, fresher for the 
mght " The mommg star was given the 
name Phosphor by poets because it was the 
herald of the hght 

In the names given to alloys ol phosphorus 
with metals, the word phosphorus is usually 
shortened to phosphor These alloys are 
harder and tougher than the puro metal 
Phosphor«bronze (w), which is used m the 
manufacture of machinery and big guns, 
IS itself made from phosphor-tin {n ) and 
phosphor-copper {n ) 

To impregnate or combme a substance 
with phosphorus is to phosphorate (fos' for 
at. i; ^) or phosphonze (fos' for iz, v / ) it 
These verbs are used chiefly m the p p 
See phosphorus 

phosphoi^sce (ios fo res'), V7 To give 
out a taint light without noticeable heat 
or wastage by bummg , to shine m the 
darkness (F $tre phosphorescent) 


A 




Phpsphor^aemiee. — Some iuHx fire-fly (2) and Mprtasa 

orgeniem* m the eea (3) hare tibe property of plM^phoreeeeace. 

' (cxxi), m its lughci valency, ph«>bphou scent 

r for the *(F pfiospho} itpie ) 

;iven the Com^uuds in which phosphonis is present 
: was the in its higher combining powei au- tailed 
by chemists phosphoric In phospiuuic acid 
losphorus one atom of phosphorus coinbints with five 
,s usually other atoms 

Uoys are Substances tlxat give off a taint light m the 
:o metal dark may be wild to be pht»*sph<«i<*, but the 
id in the more usual word is phosphoiest ent In a 

>ig guns, figurative sense, wo niigtit sinvik ot the 

(» ) and phosphonc brilliance ot tlecay \ non 

crystallized vancty of nativi phosjihate ot 
mbstance lime, found in Spam, is termed phosphorite 
(fos' for (fos' for it, n ). 

Zf V t) it hiom JC phosphor and stilfix -/c 

e p p phiosphorize (fos' for i/). vJ To coiu- 

bmo or impiegnate with phosphunis wSt't* 
To give under phosphor 

ible heat phLOsplioro- L'hisisa prolix in<aning ot, 
e in the derived Irom, or coutamiiig phosphorus 

A picture obtained by throwing a luminous 
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image on a phosphorescent surface is called a 
phosphorograph (fos' fdr 6 grai, n ) or 
phosphorographic (fos for 6 grSi' ik, adi ) 
impression It lasts for only a few seconds 
Phosphorography (fos fo rog' ra fi. n ) is 
mainly useful for obtaining impressions of 
the rays underneath the red m the spectrum, 
which are ordinarily invisible 
« An instrument that measures the duration 
of phosphorescenc<i is called a phosphoroscope 
(fos' for ^ sk 5 p, «,) 

Combining form of L phosphorus 
pliospliorous (fos' for us), adj Of or 
relatmg to phosphorus , derived or obtained 
from phosphorus, especially from phos- 
phorus in its lower valency (F phosphoreux ) 
Compounds in which phosphorus is present 
in its lower combining power are called 
phosphorous by chemists In phosphorous 
acid one atom of phosphorus combines with 
three other atoms Phosphorous acid easily 
absorbs oxygen from the atmosphere and is 
thus converted into phosphoric acid 
From E phosphorus with suffix -ous 
pliosplioras (fos' for 
us), w A yellowish-white, 
non-mctallic element which 
takes fire at 95® Fahren- 
heit, and glows faintly at 
lower temperatures (F 
phosphors ) 

Phosphorus is only found ^ 
in nature in compounds 
with other substances It 
exists in most animal and 
vegetable tissues and 
juices, and is also found 
in many minerals and in 
smaE quantities in soils 
For chemical purposes, 
it IS separated from bones 
as a vapour, condensed in 
water, and afterwards 
purilicd into sticks or 
cakes Ordinary yellow Phosphorus. — A mu 
phosphorus IS JigbW 
poisonous , it must not be • 

touched with the naked hands, and has to be 
kept under water because of its mflammable 
nature 

When heated for some time, m a gas that 
does not act chemically upon it, yellow 
pho^^phorus can be converted mto a peculiar 
modified form known as amorphous or led 
phosphorous This is a red or purple powder 
which does not take fire unless strongly 
heated, it is not poisonous 

If the fumes of yellow phosphorus are 
inhaled they cause phosphorism (fos' for 
12m, « ), a disease of the jaw-bone, which is 
also known as phosphorus necrosis (m ), and 
IS sometimes spoken of colloquially as 
phossy jaw (fos' 1 jaw, n ) This disease was at 
one time quite common in match factories, 
where, day after day, the workers had to 
breathe the phosphuretted (fos' fur et ed, adj ) 
<iir In 1908 an Act of Parliament was passed 


torbiddmg the use of yellow phosphorus m 
the manufacture of matches, and cases of 
phossy law are now rare 

Gr phSsphoroSt from phCs light, pkeretn to 
bear Cp luctfer, which is a L translation of 
the word 

pbotiszn (f6' tizm), n An appearance of 
colour or lights before the eyes 

Some people experience a sensation of light 
or colour as an accompaniment of other 
sensations When we say we see red if we are 
very angry, we are alluding to this photism 
or imagmary appearance of red hght that 
sometimes accompanies the emotion of 
anger. 

& phdUsmos illumination, trom ph 6 t%sem 
to give light 

pboto (f6' t6), n A photograph, pi 
photos (f6 ' t6z) V t To take a photograph of ; 
(F photo ) 

Colloquial abbreviation of photograph 
pboto- A prefix which means having to 
do with light, caused by hght, consisting 
of light, or having some connexion with 
photography Another form is phot-. <F 
photo* ) 

A phosphorescent bacter- 
ium which produces the 

g reenish glow seen on stale 
addocks, etc , in the dark, 
has been termed a photo- 
bactenum (fo to b&k tSr' 
I um, «.) 

Pottery that has been 
i decorated by some photo- 
graphic process may be 
I described as photoceramic 
I (f6 to se r&m' ik, adj ) 
^ work A chemical change 
produced m a substance 
by the action of light may 
be described as a photo- 
chemical (fo to kem' 1 kal, 
adj ) change 

A process in photo- 

»tch.makiaff maehme graphy that USeS tho 
Bd of the spimti into colouring qualities of light 

ph<»ph.ra. reproduce pictures ajid 

designs in their original tints is called 

photochromy (f6' to krom 1, w.) This 

photoc^omatic (fo t6 kr6 mit' ik, adj ) 
process produces a coloured photograpn 

called a photochrome (fd' to kr6m, w ) A 
photochromotype (15 t 5 kro' m6 tip, ) is a 
picture m colours printed by a photo -relief 
process A device that enables an ordinary 
camera to take a number of photos of moving 
objects at regular intervals of time is called 
1 a photochronograph (f6 to kron' 6 gr&f, n) 
Photo-engravmg (« ) is a name used generally 
( for all processes of making rehef-blocks or 
i plates t^t are earned out by the aid of 
; photography. 

: Paper specially treated with iron salts, 

which render it sensitive to hght, is termed 
> photo-copy paper {n ) It is used by engineers 
j and architects for making copies of traemgs 
I and drawings. 
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Phosphorus. — A mut^-makiafl: maehiao 
which dips QUO and of the splints into 
a oomposilion oontainins phospborui 
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A kind oi paraffin oii, distilled Irom 
bituminous shale, is called photogien (f6' to 
len, w ) A photogen is also a hght-producmg 
organ resembling an eye found m some of the 
lower animals Any substance that produces 
hght. or anything that is produced by the 
action of hght, can be called photogenic (f6 
to len' ik, adj ), but this word is not often 
used A photoglyph (fo' to glif, n ) is the 
same as a photogravure (5^5 photogravure), 
and photoglyphy (fe' t6 glif i, « 1 is the process 
Combining lorm of Gr ph 5 s (gen phdtos) lignt 
photograph. {f 5 ' to gtSi), » A picture 
made by fixing an image of an object or 
objects, by means of the chemical action of 
light, on a film or plate coated with salts 
sOTSitive to hght. V t To make a picture of 
in this way vt To take photographs , to 
come out, well or badly, in a photograph 
(F photograpkte , photographter , fa%re de la 
photographtet se photographier ) 

Most of us take photographs of places 


This was originally only another name for 
a photograph It is used to-day in the spcscial 
sense of a photographic record of a tele- 
graphic message automatically transmitted 
From E pkoio- and -gram 
photogravure (fo to gra vur'), n A 
method oi making a plate for printing by 
means of a photograph and the action of 
acids , a plate or picture made in this way, 
V t To reproduce by ^is method (F 
Mhogravure ) « 

Photogravure is one method oi printing 
with ink in which photography is used A 
copper plate coated with a photographic 
fluid has a negative or reversed image trans- 
ferred to it Wherever the plate w.is not 
exposed to light the him is washed away, 
leaving the copper bare to an acid which e«its 
into it Every dark part of the original 
photograph is represented by a hollow in the 
plate Prints are then taken with ink in the 
same way as from an etched plate Illustra- 
tions aie photogravured by a 
photogravurist (lo to gra vurist, 
;i ), that IS, an artist or worker 
skilled in producing photo- 
giavures 

E p/toto- Ziiul h grnjio t I 

plxotolithLOgraphy (lo to ii 
thog' ni ii), rt A inetliod of 
tiansfcrnng a photogiaph to a 
stone surface so that nnpicssions 
may be t«iken by a litlu)gr 4 iphic 
process (F phoiohthoi;y{ipfue ) 

In photolithography tfie do 
signs die protluced by laying the 
films on the stone surhico, which 
IS then treated with a weak «icid 
solution and ink(*d A photo- 
lithograph (f6 to lith' o gr.if, n ) 
IS a lithographic punt m.ide by 
this process 

l»rom E photo- anti itiho^iraph^ 
plxotomaton (fo toux' A ton), 
n A nnichine which automati- 
cally takes 11 senes oi photo- 
graphs in different positions when a com 
IS dropped into a slot 

The photomaton pioduces a sexu*s oi 
photographs of a sittt^i on a strip of p^iper 
in the course of a tew minutes 

E photo- and -maton (coined on analogy t>i 
automaton), from Gr tnemaa fHsrtcci at maein 
to strive, press 

photoxnecliaziicai (f 5 t6 me kan' i kal) 
aaj Combining photogRiphy and a me 
chanical process, (K. photonu^nainqur ) 
Photography is sometimes used in com 
bination with etching or engraving m the 
production of plates for illustrations in books 
buch a process is called a photonu'Chiinical 
process 

Fiom h- photo- and mechanuai 
photometer (to tom' e ttr), «, An\ 
instrument for measunng the strength o) 
light, or lor comparing the relative stieniifli 
of different lights. (F. photomitrs^) 



we visit on our holidays, and we also 
photograph our friends I f a person is photo 
graphed with a disagreeable expression, wc 
say he has photographed badly 

process of making unfading pictures in 
a camera by the action of hght, which we now 
call photography (fo tog' r& fi, n ), was dis 
covered m 1839 by Louis Jacques Daguerre 
This process teed the photographic (f 5 to 
gr&f' ik, adj ) image on a silver or silver 
coated plate, covered with a sensitive film 
of iodine vapour 

The exposure needed ran mto many hours 
Nowadays the photographer (fo tog’^ ra fer, 

» ), or person who takes photographs, can 
record a scene photographically (f6 to grAf ' ik 
al li, adv ), that is, by means of photography, 
in a fraction of a second 
From E photo- and -graph 
photogram (f6' to grfim), n A picture- 
photograph 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPH 


PHOTOTYPE 


The strength of the hght mven by a lamp 
or flame can be measured with a device called 
a photometer In most photometnc (f6 t6 
met' nk, ad^ ) ‘or photometncal (f6 to met' nk 
al, adj ) methods the hght to be tested is 
compared with that given by a standard 
candle, or a gas flame of known intensity 
Photometry (fo tom' e tn, n ) is the branch of 
mechanics dealing with measurements of the 
intensity of hght % 

From and meter 

pbotomicrograplx (fo t6 mi' kro graf), n 
An enlarged photo^aph of a very small 
object (F mtcropnotographte, photomtcro 
grapHe ) 

Scientiflc books dealing with microscopic 
organisms are sometimes illustrated by re 
productions of photomicrographs The pro 
cess oi takmg such photographs is called 
photomicrography (fd to ml krog' fi, n ) 
This is the reverse of microphotography 
A person who makes photomicrographs 
is a photomicrographer (fo t6 mi krog' 
ra fer, n ) 

From E photo-, micro- and graph , cp micro 
photography 

photophobia (fO to f6' bi a), n The 


shnnkmg from hght, 
optical diseases (F 
fmotophobte ) 

The dread of hght, 
known to doctors as 
photophobia, is some 
times accompanied by 
photophobic (fo to fob' 
ik, ad'i ) pains A 
person aftected with 
photophobia is said 
to be photophobic. 

From E photo- and 
phobia 

photophone (fd' to 
t5n), n An apparatus 
for the transmission 
of sound-waves alo^ 
a beam of light (F 
photophone ) 

A form oi photo- 
phone was invented 
m 1880 by A Graham 
Bell, one of the pioneers 
of modem telephony 
In this device the 
transmitted sound 
vibrations were re 
ceived and reproduced 
at a distance by 
means of a sensitive 
bclenium cell 

Fiom E photo- and suffix phone 
photo-process (fo to pro' ses), n. In 
pnnting any method of preparing surfaces 
lor the printing of photographs 

There are many different kinds of photo- 
process One method, in which the surface 
oi a plate is bitten away with amd, leav- 
mg a photographic image on it s tandin g 
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up in rebel, is called photoreliel (fo to re 
iSf', n ). 

From E photo- and process 
photosculpture (fd' to skfllp ch-dr), n A 
process of sculpturmg objects mechanically 
with the guidance of specially prepared 
photographs , a method of shaping clay by 
means of outlmes obtained from photographs 
taken simultaneously from ail sides of an 
obj^t to be reproduced (F photosculpture ) 
Carvmgs, m rehef or intagho, can be made 
by means of photosculpture, on wood, ivory, 
and alabaster The photograph is used to 
guide a mechamcaJ drill, which cuts the 
material to varying depths shown on the 
photograph by ciarvmg lines 
From E photo- and sculpture 
photosphere (f6' to sfSr), n The 
glowing envelope surrounding the sun or a 
star , a radiant orb (F. ^otosph^re ) 

The photosphere of the sun, the only part 
of the sun visible to the eye, appears as an 
envelope of luminous clouds, from which 
hght and heat are radiated The photo- 
spheric (f6 to sfer' ik, adj ) rays bring us what 
we call daylight, and warmth 

In a figurative sense an author might 
write of the photosphere of romance surround- 
ing some legendary 


Photosculpture — The muohme by which photoBoulptura 
IS produced, and (top) a portrait of the invento^ f, 
ing the spiral arooTO which the araver or drill follows 


hero 

From E photo- and 
sphere 

p li o t o t e legr aph 
(f6 to tel' e gmf), n 
An apparatus for 
transmitting writing, 
photographs, etc , by 
the power of tele- 
graphy. 

From E photo- and 
'elegraph 

phototelescope (fd 
to tel' e sk6p), n A 
telescope combined 
with a camera, used 
for photographing 
stars, etc 

From E photo- and 
telescope 

phiototype (fa' t6 
tip), n A pnnting- 
plate made by any 
process usmg photo- 
graphy, (F. photo- 
typte, hiltotypteJ) 
Phototypes are 
made m vanous ways 
The special process of 
phototypy (fo' to tip 1, 
n ), or phototypography (fo to ti pog' ra fi, w j 
used m producing subjects m pure olack and 
white is called ^otozmeography ^6 tdzing 
kog' ra fi, « ) In this method, a photograph 
of the subject is made on a zinc ^ate, which 
IS afterwards bitten away with acid wherever 
It IS not protected by the ima^ The image 
therefore, stands out from the plate, and 



PHRASE 


PHHBmc 


a print, named a photozmcograph (fo to 
zing' ko grS.f, n ), can be made from it, as 
from ordinary printing type. 

From E photo- and type 

plirase (frSz), n A few words expressing 
a &Lgle idea or formmg a separate part of a 
sentence , a word-group that can be treated 
grammatically as a single word , diction or 


V t To egress m woras , to styie v% xo 
emplcw phrases (F phrase, dicton, locution, 
pirio^ , exprimer, nommer ) 

In grammar, one of the commonest kinds ot 
phrases is the adverbial phrase, a httle group 
of words which has the force of an adverb 
A Bibhcal phrase is an expression taken from 
the Bible, or one couched in language like 
that of the Bible If we say that a speaker 
used happy phrases we mean that his chction, 
or uGianner of speaking, suited hia subject 
But if we say that his speech was mere 
phrases, we mean that he used hackneyed 
expressions that had no life or meaning 

Slang phrases usually express an idea m a 
pithy and concise way When we write 
essays and compositions, we should phrase 
them clearly and simply, avoiding all drti- 
fiaal language A lawyer’s letter is phrased 
m legal terms 

A person who uses high-sounding words 

that have httle meanmg is 

sometimes called a phrase- 
monger (n ) A phraser (fr3.z' 
er, n) is anyone who makes 
phrases A person who is 
very fluent or ghb with 
words IS iromcally said to be 
a good phraser A phrase- 
book (n ) IS a book that 
explains or translates idioms 


and figures of speech pecuhar 
to a language for the benefit 
of foreigners 

Most authors have their 
own particular style or 
method of arrangmg words 
to express their ideas This 
choice of words or manner of 
expression is their phrase- 
ology (frSz e ol' o ji, n ) 

Some writers have phrase- Phra«»oio»y — is 
ological (frfize 6 ioj 'ikh.,adj ) 92), « famous 

pocuhanties that enable us 
to recognize their unsigned work. A person 
speaks or writes phraseologically (fraz e o 
loj ' ik al h, adv ) if be or she uses studied or 
p^uliar phrases 

A writer who takes great pnde in expressing 
himself in graceful and elegant phraseology is 
a phraseologist (irSz e ol' o jist, n ) A person 
who delights m using peculiar or artificial 
expressions is also called a phraseologist 

A symbol used in shorthand to represent 
an entire phrase is called a phraseogram 
(frfiz' e 6 giAm, n ), the phrase thus remre- 
sente d ^ being called a phraseograph (fmz' 
e 6 grSi, n) In English grammar any 



Phraaeolorr — Montolflcao < 1 6 33> 
92), « fomona nmaer of French 
phrMOolozr 


adjective or adverb may be either a single 
word or phrasal (fraz' al, adj ), that is, it 
may consist of a group ol words Phrasing 
(fraz' ing, n ) may mean the -grouping and 
accentuation of notes in a melody, or the 
rendering of a musical phrase Sometimes, 
though very rarely, it is used of litciary style 
mstead of the more usual word phraseology 

From L and Gr phrasis Ull, uttcianc*%, 
speech, liom phrase m to declare 

pliratry (fra' tnl, n In ancient Greece, 
a group ol several tamihes united, geneniUy 
for religious, but soinetimts lor political, 
purposes , in Athens, each ol the three sub- 
mvisions of a tnbe , a similar institution 
found among pi imitive jx^oples (F phratvic) 

The plirairy was one of the carhast of 
Greek religious institutions , it w«u> a small 
brotherhood that met for the worsliip of a 
common ancestor A man who thd not 
belong to a phratry was considered an 
outcast 

In Athens ol tlie sc\eiith century » c , the 
phratry had Ixconu a sO( lal ami political 
division The incunbcrs weie no longer 
united by tics oi blooil, but wcu lamilies 
inh«ihiting adioimng hinds l•'.lch phiativ 
chose a <leity to take the phicc of a common 
ancestor, and the* three iKljommg phnilrics 
wore formed art ilici, illy into a tribe Phratne 
(tia' tiik, (id}') insliLutions 
t‘Mst to-diiv among some of 
the Ni>rth \m(‘ruan Indian 
and Aiisli alum tubes 

1*10111 phrKittiii, irom 

clausiiiiUi < brother 
plucenetic (ii<* net' ik), 
iidj Alkctecl with violent 
excitement oi i motion, 
especially with regard to le 
hgious (luestioiis , i.in.iticai 
n A ianatical peisiin (F, 
frhuiuiuc, , 

/iinatit/tu ) 

When the I*iintans of tlie 
seventeenth century des- 
troyed a number ot beautiful 
religious images and 
piciun's, they wcze guilty 
of phrenetic <icts < )nginally 
ntaJznm <1633. plironctic nUMlll (Uduious or 
u^er of French msaiie In 1 lu'sc <iavs tioi tfWS 
may sjieak of br.un-fevtr, 
especially when it is .iccompaniiHl by wiUl 
raving talk, as phrenitis (fre nV tis, n ) 
A person who is sultcnng from br,un-ft ver, 
or a fit ot dohriiim may be siid to be 
phrenetic 

O 1* intieiiqnr, through b trom <»i 

phrenThkos ( jCn phrvHUik<r<;) heuneil , phvtn 
(acc phrtn-a\ midriU. nuiul wits sudtx 

denoting inlhiinni.ttioa, and ad] siihtx 
See ficnzj hranhe is a cieiiblt t 

pbxezxic (fton' ik), ad) Ot or leiating to 
the diai>hragm n A neive that jkism**. 
down each side of the i>ot!y to the dia- 
phnigin (F phrMxque ) 



PHRENOLOGY 


PHYLLO- 


An instrument that is employed for 
registering the expansion of the diaphragm m 
breathing is called a phrenograph (fren' o 
graf, u ) 

From Gr phren midnli, and E suffix -tc 
phrenology (fro noF o ji), n The study 
of the shape of the skull by means of which 
it IS believed by some that the mental 
faculties and affections can be determined 
(F phtinologte ) 

Phrenology was founded on the connexion 
between the mind and the brain The 
phrenologist (fre nol' o list, n ) holds that each 
part of the brain governs some definite 
quality of mind or character By feehng the 
formation of the skull he claims to be aWe to 
tell whether that quality is or is not well 
developed 


Phrygian (fnj' i an), ad^ Of or relating 
to the ancient kingdom in Asia Minor known 
to the ancient Greeks as Phiy^ma n One 
of the people of this country (F phrygten ) 
The kingdom of Phrygia was probably 
founded in the twelfth century b c by 
immigrants from Thrace It ceased to exist 
when C3nnis and his Persians defeated 
Croesus, its last king, about 546 b c 

The cap of liberty, or Phrygian cap (w ), was 
modelled on the head-dress of the Phrygian 
warriors A scale that was employed by 
the Greeks for martial music was called the 
Phrygian mode (« ), and in the Middle Ages 
the same name was used for an ecclesiastica* 
scale 

From Gr Phryges Phrygians m Phrygiaii 
freemen ** 



Phronoiogy — Diagram of the phrenological organi 
1, Individuality 2, EventuaUty 3, Comparison 
4, Human nature o. Benevolence 6, Veneration 
7, Firmneu 8, Self-esteem 9, Concentration 
10, Love of home 11, Parental love 12, 
Amativencss 13, Form 14, Size 15, Weight. 
16* Locality 17, Causality 18, Agreeableness. 
19, Imitation 20, Spintuidity 21, Hope. 22, 
Conscientiousness 23, Love of praise 24, Friend- 
ship 25, Colour 26, Order 27, Time 28, « 
Mirthfulnesa 29, Ideality 30, Sublimity 31, 
Cautiousness 32, Language 33, Cadculation 
34, Tune. 35, Constructivsness. 36, Acquisitive- 
ness. 37, Seorehveness. 38, Combativeness 39, 
Conjugality 40, Love of eating 41, Destructive- 
ness 42, Love of bfe. 

The judging of character and capability 
phrenologically (fren o loj ' ik al h, adv ) is 
still regarded as possible by many, and the 
phrenological (fren o loj ' ik &1, adj ) expert of 
to-day IS not without a goodly number of 
tJicnts 

luom Gr phrBn Igcn phren-os) mind under 
standing and E sufliK -loiy 

phrontlstery (fron' tis ter i), n A place 
for study, thought and meditation , a 
“ thinking shop ” 

In its Greek form this jocular term was 
invented by the comic dramatist, Aristo- 
phanes, to ridicule the school of Socrates 
From Gr phroni%slar%on place tor meditation, 
phfoniizetn to refect, ponder 


phtliisis (tl*' sis , thr sis , tthl' sis), n 
A wastmg disease, especially pulmonary 
phthisis or consumption (F pht%s%e, Puber- 
ciUose, pulmonaira ) 

The name phthisis used to be applied to 
any wasting disease, but it is now usually 
restricted to lung disease Phthisis is one 
of the most widespread of all diseases 
Research m the study of phthisis, or 
phdiisiology (tiz 1 oV o ji, t* ), is now being 
earned on m most European countnes. 

L and Gr = consumption, decay, from Gr 
pkthlnetn to waste away, decay 

pliylactery (fi lS.k' te n), » A small 
leather box containing slips of parchment 
on which Hebrew texts are wntten , any 
sort of mascot worn with the idea that it 
prevents sickness or danger , any formal 
religious observance , a chest of relics , in 
art, a scroll inscribed with the words a 
person is saying (F phy lacUre ) 

Phylacteries are worn by Jewish men on 
the forehead and left arm during prayer and 
meditation except on the Sabbath This 
custom IS a literal observation of a command 
oi Moses (Deuteronomy xi, i8) Christ re- 
buked the Jews of His own day for displaying 
their phylacteries ostentatiously (St Matthew 
xxiu, 5) 

From Gr phylakterion amulet, from phylas^ein 
to guard, watch over 

pliyletic (fi let' ik), adj Relatmg to a 
phylum, or line of descent , racial (F 
ph^ittque ) 

The researches ot Charles Darwin (1809^- 
1882) and the pubhcation of his “ Origin of 
Species/* led zoologists to classify animals 
naturally, the system adopted being in the 
form of a genealogical tree, with a mam stem 
and many divergent phyla or branches 

From Gr phyletxkos, from phyleies tribesman. 
phy IB tnbe 

pbyUo- A prefix derived from Greek 
phyllon, leaf, and meanmg relating to a 
leaf or leaves (F phyllo- ) 

The abnormal production of leaves by a 
plant, m unusual numbers, or in unusual 
places, IS called phyllomama (fil 6 mS' ni a, 
n ) This IS m most cases the result of too 
nch a soil. 
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PHYLO- 


PHYSIG 


The term phyllophagan (fi lof' a gan, n ), 
or leaf-eater, is apphed to a group of insects, 
allied to bees and wasps, known as saw-flies 
They possess tiny, saw-like jaws with which 
they cut pieces out of the leaves, and are 
called phyllophagous (fi lof' a gus, adj ), 
or leaf-eating, insects 

A phyllopod (fir 6 pod, « ) is a shnmp-hke 
crustacean with four or more pairs of 
flattened leaf-like legs 

The word phyllotams (fil o t&ks' is. n ) is 
a botancial term for the arrangement of 
leaves on a plant It is very interesting to 
observe these variations In some plants the 
leaves are opposite one another, but m most 
they are spirally arranged 

The phylloxera (fil ok sfir' a, « ) is one of 
the aphides, or plant-hce, tiny insects which 
infest many plants The g^rape-louse, as the 
phylloxera is also called, is most destructive 
to vines, and did so much damage in France 
that the government offered a 
large sum of money as a reward | 
for an effective remedy against 
the pest The eggs are deposited 
beneath the bark of the vine, 
and the larvae attack the 
leaves and roots of the plant 
Galls form on the roots, and the 
plant becomes deformed and 
mes 

phylo- A prefix used in 
biology, meanmg relatmg to a 
primary group or phylum 
The on^ of species of ani- 
mals or plants, and the study 
of this, are called phylogeny 
(fi loj ^ e m, n ) , and the evolution 
of a species, type, or group, or 
the history of this, is called its 
phylogenesis (fi lo jen' e sis, « ) 

Phylogeny also denotes the 
evolubon of a race or tribe, as 
opposed to ontogeny, or the 
evolution of the mdividual 
The term phylum (fl"' lum, n ), 
as used by biologists, denotes 
a primary group of animals or phTsici^n — / 

plants, regarded as havmg ^ ^ 

structural similarities and a mvcm— 

common ancestry The plural is phyla (fi' 
la) The vertebrate animals form a phylum , 
so do the flowering plants It is bcSicvcd 
that all the species in a phylum can be 
traced back to one ancestral type 

Any details m the form or habits of 
animals and plants which give clues as to 
their descent are called phylogenetic (fi lo 
je net' ik, adj ), or phylogenic (fi lo jen' ik, 
adj ) Species are grouped and classified 
phyjogeneticaliy (fi lo je net' ik al h, adv ), 
that IS to say, according to the pnnciples of 
phylogeny 

Through L from Gr phylon race, stock, class 
physalite (fl' sa lit), n Pyrophysalitc, 
a greenish-white van^ of topaz See 
pyrophysahte 



PhysiciAii — ^AesoulMptu*, <le«- 
cnl^d by Homer the 

Uemdiew pbytldaa " 


ph.ysic (fiz' ik), « The healing art , the 
science of medicme , the medical profession , 
medicine , a purge , (pi ) the group of sciences 
which deals gener^ly with aiiatter and 
ener^, excluding biology and chemistry 
vt To give medicine to , to dose p t and 
p p physicked (fiz' ikt) (F mMecine, 
purgation, physique, mddicamenter, soigner ) 
The art or science of healing is divided into^ 
physic, or medicine, and surgery One who 
especially practises the former is jralleci a 
physician (fi zish' &n, n), although doctors, 
before they are registered and allowed to 
practise, are required to show a proper 
proficiency in, and knowledge of, both 
medicine and surgery 

Medicine is colloquially termed physic, and 
a patient who takes his medicine is said to be 
physicked A physicfcy (fi/' i ki, adj ) taste 
or odour is one resembling that ol medicine 
The collective name of physics is apphed 
to the group ot sciences 
treating of the laws and pro- 
perties of in*ittOT, espcciallv 
as affected by energy Physics 
includes mechanics, dvnamics, 
heat, light, sound, m«ignetisni, 
electricity, etc TSiology, or 
the science of living niattei, 
and chemistry, which treats ot 
special kinds of inatltr, aie 
not included in the group, but 
nie considered sc‘paratc^I> 't'he 
science oi physu s c an be tliv itlod 
hroatlly into two tuamhes, 
namely, mathematmal jdiysus 
anti laiior.itory phvsit s 

One Itsinud in phjsics is a 
physicist (li/' 1 sist, ft ), a n.inu 
also given lo an njdioldei ol 
physicism (ii/' i si/in, n ), whu h 
IS the Iht^oiy that hit* has a 
physical (hz' i kttl, atij ) .uitl 
material origin, and nt>t a 
spiritual one Oik wdio holds 
contrary vkkvs is lalletl a 
vit.dxst 

oulMmu*, ae«- We Use the Woitl ph\sital 
things that an in.it t‘nal 
.hyloian spilltu.tl, ol inatttUs 

reUtmg to the sciemt* of piiysics, ami t»l 
things that .ne obvuais to tnir physK.d oi 
bodily senses Anything that is physically 
(Jiz' ik al li, adv ) impossible is impossibh loi 
some real or material u.ison I*or instance, 
it IS a physical impossibility loi a j>t‘isoii t<» 
be in two pkices at one .nul tin* s.tmt time, 
or to be both asleep and aw.tke siniult.im*- 
ously In aiu)ther stmse we spe.ik t)l foot b.ill 
as a form of jdiysK.il, or boddv’, t*\c*u ise 
It IS very necessary for people lo bitsit he ti<*sh 
air, eat pure food, ami take sulticit*nt e\t*icisi* 
to keep physu ally fit, that is, souml and 
healthy 

Ihc physical drill (n) whioli m>w forms 
part of the routine of most schtiols, is .i si»ru*s 
of movements of the bo<ly and limbs mteiukst 



PHTYSIO- 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


to develop the body and improve the 
health It is distinguished from military dnU, 
which consists of the movements necessary 
lor the mandeuvnng of troops in an orderly 
manner In some kinds of physical drill 
clubs and dumb-bells are used, and the 
exercises are accom- 
panied by music 
■Physical training 
{n ), which has %he 
same object, has a 
wider scope, and in- 
cludes gymnastics, 
running, and games 
of certain kinds 
The prefix phy- 
sico*, meamng phy- 
sical, IS used in the 
formation of scientific words A physico- 
geo^aphical (fiz i ko jS o gr^f^ ik al, adj ) 
study of a country is one concerned with 
its physical features, such as mountains, 
minerals, winds, climate, etc 

From Gr phystke [tekhna aft), adj from 
phvsts nature, from phyam to produce . 



Physical tramms.— Royal 
Naval ixMtnictor*a bad^ 



pliysio- A prefix meamng i elating to 
nature, or natural (F physio- ) 

I ho political doctrine called physiocracy 
(iiz 1 ok' m £»t, n.) was advanced by several 
I'leiuh thinkeis of the eighteenth century 
A supporter of this doctnne was a physiocrat 
(fiz' 1 o krat. n ) The physiocrats, chief 
*iinong whom was Fran90is Quesnay (1694- 
1774), held there was a natural order inherent 
in society by which it should be governed 
They contended that every person should be 
allowed to make what he could out of his 
own labour, and should be interfered with 
by the state as little as possible 


According to the physiocratic (fiz i o kr&t' 
ik, adj ) theory, productive industry and, 
therefore, the source of all wealth, was 
agriculture, m which was included mining 
All other industries merely altered the form 
of what the agriculturist produced, and 
were merely engaged in moving or selling it. 
Therefore, said the physiocrats, all national 
revenue ought to come from a tax on land, 
the source and origin of wealth 

The vital functions of the body are those 
on which life depends, such as digestion, 
breathmg, the circulation of the blood, etc 
The manner m which these have evolved, 
or the history of this development, is called 
physiogeny (fiz 1 oj ' e m, m ) Gven as ammals 
have changed m bodily form, so they also 
have undergone physiogenic (fiz 1 6 jen' ik, 
adj ) changes, the functiomng of the vital 
processes being adapted to altered conditions 
of environment 

plxysiognozny (fiz 1 on' o mi , fiz 1 og' 
no mi), n The art of reading character from 
the face, the face itself, especially as an 
mdex of the character , cast of countenance , 
appearance (F phystognomome, phystono- 
mte ) 

In the reign of George II people who pro- 
fessed to tell character by physiognomy were 
punished by whippmg and imprisonment 
In those days the physiognomist (fiz 1 on' o 
mist , fiz 1 og' nd mist, n ) met with little 
encouragement Now there is a scientific 
aspect to the physiognomic (fiz 1 o nom' ik , 
fiz 1 og nom' ik, adj ) or physiognomical (fiz 
1 o nom' ik al , fiz 1 og nom' ik al, adj ) study 
of mankind 

Cnmmologists have stated that persons 
with criminal tendencies can be classified 
physiognomically (fiz 1 o nom' 1 kal h , fiz 1 
og nom' ik al li, adv ), by a certain similarity 
of feature In a figurative sense, we some- 
times speak of the configuration of a 
landscape, or the outward appearance of a 
country as its physiognomy. 

M E fisnomya trom L L phtsonomia, Gr 
pkysiognOmonxa , physio- combining form of 
physts nature, parts, outward appearance, and 

f \t5mdn interpreter, judge, trom gndmi judgment 
VN Appearance, countenance, face 
physiography (fiz' i og' ra fi), ». The 
scientific study and description of the natural 
features of the earth's surface, and the causes 
by which these have been modified , physical 
geo^aphy (F phystographie ) 

I^ysiogiaphy treats of the distribution 
ot sea and land, the earth's configuration, 
its mountains, rivers, seas, islands, lakes, and 
capes, and the causes which have brought 
these into being 

With the aid of other related sciences the 
physiographer (fiz 1 og' rA fer, n) endeavours 
to describe and explain the lormation of 
nvers and mountains, and other natural 
features , he also studies such matters as 
the succession of the seasons, and the causes 
and effects of climatic vanabons, the effect 
of earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, etc Yet 
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another side of the physiographic (fiz i o 
grai' ik, ad ) ) or physiographical (fiz i 6 
gr&f ' ik al, (id) ) science is the discussion and 
study of the migrations of animals and 
plants 

From E physio- and suffix -graphy 



Physipcrmphy — Aa iniprwaiva view of Fuiiyama* It 
ia oM of tluB «orlli*a aataral foatunoc. (ho study of 
vriuoh 1m called phynosraphr 


pliysiolatry (fiz i or a tn), n The worship 
of the forces of Nature, especially by primi- 
tive peoples (F phystolairte ) 

From E physto- and suffix -latry 
physiolognr 1 or o ]i), n The branch 
of Dioiogy that deals with the properties and 
functions of hving organisms (F physio- 
fogte ) 

It is through the science of physiology 
that we leam of the bodily processes which 
keep us alive and active Fnysiologic (fiz i 
o I03' ik, ad) ), 01, as it is more often called 
physiological (fiz 1 6 lo]' ik al, ad) ) research 
has revealed that our bodies are comp<^cd 
of tiny cells which are constantly wasting 
away and bemg replaced by new ones 

Food and oxygen are necessary for this 
rebuilding process Physiology deals with 
the ways m which our organs absorb or 
utilize the food we cat and the air we breathe 
Whereas the anatomist is concerned with 
the structure of organs, the physiologist (fiz 1 
or o ]ist, n ) deals with their functions 
Plants, as well as animals, are studied 
physiologically (fiz 1 o loj' ik al h, adv ), plant 
plwiolc^y being a department of botany 
From E physio- and suffix -logy 
physique (fi zSk^, n. Bodily build and 
physical constitution (F pkystqtte 1 


We speak of a well-built and healthy 
person as having a fine physique, and of an 
ul-nounshed, under-developed one as possess- 
mg poor physique 

Plenty of fresh air and a proper amount 
of exercise conduce to the fit and proper 
development of muscles and limbs, and so 
to the building up of a sound physique 

Fr from Gi physikos nati^al See physic ^ 
physitheism (fiz 1 the' izm), ^ The 
demcation and worship of the powers of 
Nature (F physiolatne ) 

Peoples as different from each other as 
the ancient Norsemen, Red Indians, Greeks, 
and Celts have regarded as gods or super- 
natural beings the forces of nature, or their 
manifcstal ions Mexancler Pop*' wrote 
1*0, the poor Indian ' whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him m the wind 

The term physiurgic (fiz 1 cr jik, arf/.) has 
been used to describe tliai which is regarded 
£LS being produced, or effected entirel\ by 
Nature 

From Gr physts nature and E suffix -theism 

pbyto- A picfix derived tiom Greek 
phvton, plant, me*ining pcilammu to p anls 
(F phyto- ) 

Either the term phytogenesis (fi to jen' 
e SIS, n ), 01 that of phytogeny (ti toj' t ni, « ) 
IS used to denote the origin and develop- 
ment of plant life, as well as the history of 
these processes (F phyio* ) 

The name of phytogeography (ti to jC og' 
ra fi, n ) is given to the bianch of science 
which studies the geographical distribution 
of plants litany, or tlie scit^ntific stuily of 
plants, has been c«iUeil phytology (li toP o 
31 , hi ol' o )i, « ), but this word is very 
seldom used 

Many different kinds ot insects art 
phytopjhagous (fi tof' .1 gus, h ), that is, tliev 
hve on ^ilants, or are plant -eating '1 he 

aphis which infests rose-trees is ^uch an 
insect, sixmding its life sucking the saj) out 
•of young shoots 

'I he form and constnution <»f ]>lants is 
examined by phytotomy (tl tot'o mi, n ). that 
IS, the cutting up or disst c ting of pl.ints, \\ Inch 
arc subsct|ucnllv examined undti the micro 
scope 

The name of phytozoon (fi t«» /o' on, 11 ) 01, 
as It IS more often called, 7ooph\ 1< , is apjihed 
to any one of a gioui") of mveifelirate 
animals much like plants in toiin, 1 he ms'i- 
anemonos, corals, anti i*|K>nges lK*lon‘» tt> the 
ph3d;ozoa (fi to so' a, w /)/ ) 

pi [i| (pi), « I he (»reek Utter ir, p 
(F *») 

J?i, in mathematics, represents th« number 
of times the diameter of a circle is c untamed 
in its circumference As nearly as it can Ins 
expressed, this number is 3 141 <>*1265, or, 
rouglily, three and one-scvtnth 

pi [.2 j (pi) This IS *inother spelling of jiie 
See pic [3j. 
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pia (pB' a), n A Polynesian heib, Tacca 
ptnfiatzfida, from which a kind of arrow^root 
is obtained 

The genus Tacca are mostly found m 
tropical America The pia plant grows in the 
South Sea islands, and is cultivated for its 
fleshy tubers, from which the arrow-root is 
prepared This and related species are some- 
'times grown in England as hot-house plants 
Hawaiian name 

piacttlar (pi ak^ u lar), adi Making 
atonement , requiring atonement , sinful 
(F ^ctcula%re, expiatoire, coupdble ) 

The Crucifixion is termed a piacular 
sacrifice, because it was made as an atone- 
ment for the sins of the world We may speak 
of an offence being piacular if it is so wicked 
as to demand a special act of expiation or 
atonement A cnme of violence perpetrated 
in a sacred building would be an example 
From L ptacularts from pt&culum expiatory 
oflenng, from ptdre to propitiate, from pins 
devout See pious 

piafie (pya.f), v% To trot slowly (of 
horses) n This movement (F piaffer , 
motivetnent du cheval qu% piaffe ) 

A horse piaffes, or moves at the piaffer 
er, n), when it proceeds slowly by 
]Macing on the ground, at the same time, 
the near fore leg and off hind leg, and then, 
in front of these, the off fore leg and near 
hind leg A piaffer, therefore, is really a 
slow trotting motion 

h piaffer , origin obscure but possibly 
onomiitopooic, as it also refeis to the stamping 
of a restless steed 

pia mater (pi' a ma' ter), n A delicate 
membrane which clothes the brain and 
spma.1 cord (F pte-nidre ) 

The pia mater is the innermost of the three 
membranes or meninges, which protect the 
delicate tissue of the brain It is a very thin 
and complicated transparent fabric, and 
follows all the many twistings and grooves of 
the brain’s surface This name was some- 
times used for the brain itself 

L «s= devoted mother, leally a L L mistrans^ 
lation of Arabic umm raqlqah llun mother 
pianette (pG a net'), w A small piano, 
a piano with a reduced range of notes 
Another form is pianmo (pS a nS' no) (F 
piamno ) , , 

The name of pianette was particularly 
.ipplicd to a small piano which became 
popular m England about the middle of the 
ninetc^enth century 

I* roin E piano and dim suffix ette 
piano [ij (pya' n6), adj In music, soft 
adv Softly n A passage or group of notes 
played softly (F donee, doux, doucement) 

In music, the need for a piano tone or 
delivery is olten indicated by the abbreviation 
p A passage is often repeated piano, in 
order to give the effect of an echo The sign 
pp, moaning that the sounds produced 
should be very soft, is an abbreviation of 
pianissimo (pB a nis' i m6, adj ) Composers 
who require a still softer tone, indicate this 
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by ppp, and even pppp Sometimes there is 
a sudden pianissimo (n ), or very quiet 
passage of music, after a fortissimo, or very 
loud part 

Ital ffom L planus flat 

piano [ 2 ] (pB §,n' d , pya' no), n A 
musical instrument with a keyboard oper- 
ating hammers that produce tones by 
striking wire strings Another form is 
pianoforte (pya n6 f6r' ta , pS fin' 6 f5rt) 
(F piano, pianoforte, forte-piano ) 



Pi&ntst — Mark Hambours, tha oalabrated pianist, 
playias the piano la his London homa 


The piano or, in full, the pianoforte, is 
capable of producing loud or soft sounds, 
according as the pianist (pB' a mst , pi fin' 
1 st, n\ strikes the keys gently or firmly 
It 13 for this reason that the mstrument 
is called a pianoforte, for piano is an Italian 
word meaning soft, and forte means loud 

There are many types of panos An up- 
right piano (n ) is one with an upright case , 
a cotteige piano (w ) is a small form of 
this ^ ith a restricted compass A grand 
piano (w ) has a large, horizontal, harp- 
shapod case, and produces greater volume 
of tone , the bomfoir piano (« ) is a small 
variety of this An arrangement of the 
orchestral accompaniments of a choral or 
operatic work tor performance on the 
piano 13 termed a pianoforte score (tt ) A 
piano-organ (m ) is a form of barrel-organ, 
and is sometimes called a street-piano (« ; 

The pneumatic device called a piano- 
player (m ) IS an apparatus for pla 3 nng a 
piano mechanically One form, resembling 
a small harmonium, is known as a pianola 
(p5 an 6' la, n) The power is supplied 
by means of treadles worked by the feet, 
and a perforated roll of paper causes the 



PIASSABA 
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piano-wire (« 
tempered st< 


apparatus to apply its mechanical fingers to 
the required notes Sometimes the playsing 
device is built m the case of the piano, which 
IS then known as a player-piano \n ) 

Pianism (p6' an izm , pi Sn' izm, n ) is the 
art of playing the piano, especially as regards 
technique A composition that is written 
in a stylo well suited for execution on the 
piano IS said to be pianistic (pS' a nis ' tik, ady ) 
A great pianist can be said to have won 
piamstic nonouis 

The strings of a piano consist of Icnrths of 
' ‘ which IS a hardened and 
wire of great strength It 
can stand three times the strain of soft 
steel wire, and is probably the strongest of 
all manufactured articles Piano wire is used 
for sounding m deep water , and for flying 
large ^tes at great heights 

Ital , from piano e forte, soft and strong 
piassaba (pS a sa' ba), n A strong, 
woody fibre obtained from certain South 
American palms Another spelling is piassava 
(pS a sa' va) 

Two varieties of palm, whose scientific 
names are Leopoldtna Picissaba and Aitalea 
ftmtfera, yield piassaba That obtained from 
the former is used for the bristles of brooms 
and brushes From the second plant comes a 
coarser kmd of piassaba The fruit of this 
palm IS widely used m turnery for making 
small articles 

Port from native Brazilian palm Itbic 

piastre (pi 3s' ter), n The 
Spanish silver peso or silvci 
dollar, woith about four shillings 
and twopence , a small Turkish 
com, the hundredth pait of a 
Turkish pound, and nominally 
worth twopence farthing , an 
Egyptian com of similar v^ue 
Another speUing is piaster (pi as' 
tfejrt. (F piastre ) 

The Egyptian and Turkish 
piastres arc divided mto paras 
F from Ital piaUra thin metal 
plate from Gi emplastron 5c-tfplastci 
piazza (pi az' a , pi at' sa), 
n The market-place of an 
Italian town , any square or 
open space surrounded by build- 
ings , a parade ground (F 
place, piazza) 

The marble-paved piazza of 
St Mark is in the centre of 
Vemce, and is the most famous of 
all piazzas In London, Covent 
Garden, which was laid out by Inigo Jones, 
was a true piazza, or open, pubhc square, 
bounded by buildmgs The arcades on its 
north and east sides were a fashionable 
promenade m the seventeenth century and 
were called the Covent Garden Piazzas 
This wrong use of the word, m the sense of 
an arched walk, is still sometimes heard, 
and m America the veranda of a house is 
sometimes called a piazza 
Ital piazza, L platea bee place 


pibrocli (p<5' brokh), w A series of var- 
iations for the Scottish bagpipe (F pibroch ) 
The pibroch is an claboiatc art lonn, clear 
and regular in its construction ' It is based 
on a single tune which is varied and em- 
broidered, generally with increasing com- 
plexity, m the ton sections that lollow Slow 
versions of the theme are sometimes incUidcd, 
and each section is rciuvitcd three times ^ 
The pibroch is generally of stirring, maitial 
character, although some pibrorhs aie 
laments It is not so often heard in I*-ngI«md 
as the shorter pipe compositions, such as 
reels. The bag]npc has lioen mistakenly 
described as a pibroch 

Gaelic piohaiieachd irom piohair jnper 
pica [i] (pi' ka), 11 A sii^e of printing 
type , a standartl of measuieinent in print- 
ing (F Cicero, douce) 

Pica IS twelv e-]>oint, and is the largest 
tyrpe ordinarily used m the pniiting of Imoks 
Ihe pica has long been the piinUis’ staiKlard 
unit of measurement, six lines of it being 
an inch in depth i he length of a column in 
this dictionary is eight iiulus but to the 
pniiter it is forty-eight pic.is, oi cins pxt«i 
L r onginallv a tabU of nilos t<u tiio\ ibk 
leasts, but the oi igm is doubtful Sr/ i>ie j ^ j 
pica [2] (pi' ka), « 1 he lagoinys, a small 

tailless rodent lesembhng tlie guima-pig 
(bee Ugoniys ) Anotlur spilling is pika 
(pi k<i) 

hiom Timgiise (SiUiian) pithu 







A •m«Il psMU« m Venicp To tko lofi i« the Dotfe*« 
ond in tlio linokierouad tho Crnad Cnnnl 


picador (pik' a ;; V niiuiiittd 

Imll-fighter who pjovokc^s the bull s\itii a 
lance (h putulor) 

III Spain, whiue Inillfights ait^ sldl a 
)X)pulcir enteitainment, the pu adois stait 
the (ight by ruling at tlu bull on hoisi*bat k 
and goading it to fury with tbt*n jnkf*s 
The hiirscs are often killtd, 4ilthi>ugh they 
are now protected, ncionhng to law, with 
padded coats The puadors take part onI\ 
xn the first st«igc of the fight, anti an* follow t d 
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by men who further enrage and tire the 
animal by implanting thin bandenllas, 
or darts, in its neck 

Span trom ,nraY to &tab, pnck 
picazxieor (pik' a mar), n An oily, trans- 
arcnt liquid with a bitter taste, obtained 
y distilling wood-tar (F p%camar & ) 

Fiom b p%x (acc ptc-em) pitch and am&rus 
hitter 

picaroon (pil* a roon'), n A rogue , 
a robbc^ or brigand, a pirate, a small 
pirate-sKip v% To act as a pirate or bngand 
(F ptcaro aventuner, ptraie ) 

The word picaroon was employed to 
denote rascals who endeavoured to ennch 
themselves by tnckery Consequently, those 
novels which have rogues as heroes — 
generally written in a comic vein — came to 
be known as picaresque (pik a resk', adj ) 
novels Le Sage’s " Gil Bias,” Fieldmg’s 
” Jonathan Wild,” Thackeray’s '* Barry 
Lyndon,” and Moner’s **Ha]ji Baba” are 
famous examples This style of fiction 
originated in ^pain when it was a land of 
adventures 

Span pxcardn augmentative of ptcaro rogue 
picayune (pik a yoonj, n The half- 
real, a small silver coin formerly used in the 
old Spanish colonies of North America, and 
equivalent to six and a quarter cents 
(F ptcatllon ) 

In the United States a five-cent piece, or 
other small com, is sometimes called a 
picayune, and the word is also used con- 
temptuously to dcbcnbe anything mean or 
trilling 

\ii old Icim m Louisiana and Florida from 
ih(>vcn 9 al picaioun 

piccaliUi (pik' a hi i), « A pickle made 
of \cgetablcs which are cut small and boiled 
m \incgar with very hot spices 

Origin unknown , probably a fanciful variant of 

p 7 Jilt* 

piccaxunny (pik' a mn i), n A small 
negro or colouied child adj Very small , 
baby Another spelling is pickaninny (pik' a 
nin i) 

In ^monca a piccaninny is a negro child 
In South Afnca little Kafirs, Hottentots, or 
olhei natives are called piccaninnies, and 
111 Australia the term is used of the babies 
of the abongincs 

\V Indi.m negio dim of Span pequeflo little 
piccolo (pik' o 16), n A small, flute-likc 
instrument with a pitch eight notes above 
that oftheilute (F piccolo, flageoletie ) 

In orchestration the piccolo is used in 
rapid and lively passages for brightening the 
tone colour of the music Its upper notes are 
extromelv shnll 
lt«a « little 

pice (pis), n The quarter-anna piece 
of India . 

1 lie pice is a copper coin roughly worth 
a larthmg , sixty-four make one rupee 
I'rom llmduslam patta 
pichiciago (pich is i a' g6), n A small 
cdtiUalo South American ammal amed to 
the aimadillo 


The pichiciago is only five inches long. 
It has white fur underneath, and its back is 
covered mth pink scales on thin bony plates, 
which form a flexible shield and are attached 
only along the line of the backbone Owing 
to its colour this animal has been called the 
pink fairy armadillo The hinder end of the 
pichiciago is cut off abruptly, hence its 
scientific name ChlamydopJiorvts truncatus 
Its eyes are almost concealed by hair, but it 
IS not bhnd, as its Spanish name suggests 
From Span ptehtetego, probably from native 
ptchey armadillo and Span ctego blind 



Pick. A ffirl pickiag bluebells m e dehsbtful 
wood in Surrey 


pick [rj (pik), V t To break, dent, open, 
pierce, or strike at with a pointed instru- 
ment , to remove matter lodged in a 
place with such an instrument , to clean 
thus, or with the teeth or fingers, to 
make (a hole) in this way , to remove 
flesh from (a bone or carcass) , to pluck 
or gather (iruit, flowers, etc ) , to choose , 
to select carefully , to take with the bill (of 
birds) , to contrive to make (a quarrel) , to 
steal the contents of (a pocket) , to open 
(a lock) with an instrument instead of with a 
key , to pull asunder v % To strike at witli 
a pointed instrument, to peck at, to eat 
in small bites , to choose carefully , to pilfer 
n Selection , the best (F ptquer, percef 
Splucher, curer, cueilhy, chotsir, picoter 
ckercher, vider, crochctcr, mettre an morceaux , 
b^queter, choiszr, fleur) 

After a chicken has been carved we are 
sometimes allowed to pick a leg or wing, 
that is, to remove and eat the meat rcmaimnj; 
on it Birds pick grain when they take it 
up in their bills Some people pick or probe 
their teeth with a toothpick, but to do this 
at table or in public is not considered gooi 
manners In a figurative sense, we speak of 
picking holes in a person when we find fault 
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with him, but in a literal sense, to pick a 
hole is to make one with a sharp instrument 
or with one's fingers 

A careful speaker is said to pick his words, 
that IS, to choose them deliberately We pick 
quarrels by findmg occasion for them 
convicts used to pick oakum by tearing it 
apart To pick a lock is to open it by some 
means without a proper key An instrument 
for openmg a lock without a key may 
be called a picklock (« ), which also means 
a thief who opens doors by picking the locks 
One who picks pockets — ^that is, steals from 
other people's pockets — ^is called a pickpocket 
(n ) Unjfeunately there is always a danger 
of havmg one’s pocket picked m crowded 
public places 

When we are offered the choice between 
several articles, we are allowed to take our 
pick No boy would think of giving away the 
pick of Ins stamp collection — ^that is, the very 
best part of it, unless he had decid^ to give 
up c<^ectmg stamps 

A blackbird picks out, or removes, a 
snail from its shell At a sale we pick out, or 
select, the articles we wish or would hko to 
buy By means of a telescope we are able 
to pick out, or distmguish, distant ships 
A blue dress whose colour is reheved by 
touches of red is said to be picked out with 
red, perhaps it also has a pattern on it, 
picked out, or marked out, in rod When 
we are perplexed by a passage m a book, 
we may say that we are unable to pick out, 
or make out, its meanmg Some people who 
have not learned to play the pianoforte are 
et able to pick out, or play very simply 
y ear, any tune they may have heard 

To pick to pieces means either to teai 
apart or to cnticize hostilely , to pick and 
choose is to select over-carefuUy A sniper 
endeavours to pick off mdividum opponents 
by aiming carefully and dehberatcly at each 
one m turn To pick off fruit is to detach 
it from the tree on which it grows 

A tram stops at certain points to pick up 
passengers, or enable them to enter After 
a fall we pick ourselves up, or raise ourselves 
To pick up an article is to take it up in one’s 
hands, or else to obtain it chcaiuy or by 
chance We pick up information when we 
gather it bit by bit, and wo pick up, or rc- 
gam, health or energy by taking a pi(^-me-up 
(« ), or tome Some workmen pick up, or 
gam, a hvelihood by domg odd jobs A dog 
that is able to acqmre tncks is said to pick 
them up To pick up an acquaintance with 
a person is to make his acquaintance, or 
become fnendly with him m an entirely 
casual or accidental way A navvy picks up 
the surface of a road by breaking it with his 
pick (sfi^ pick [2]) 

A pick-up (n ) may be either the act of 
pickmg-up, especially of a ball in cnckct, or 
the ball, etc, that is picked up A well- 
fielded ball at cncket is described as a good 
pick-up 


Men who arc chosen because of then 
special ability or suitability for some task 
or duty are desenbed as picked (pikt, acfj ) 
men, but picked flowers dre those that 
have been gathered by a picker (pik' er, « ) 
We often qualify this word with the name 
of the object picked, as in hop-pickcr, rag- 
picker The pickings (pik' ingz, « pi ) of a 
meal arc the odds and ends lelt over, suclr 
as are given to animals F.ckings also mean 
things that arc picked up casually, <?r things 
picked up when no one is looking — pilfenngs 
A dishonest person is said to live by picking 
and stealing 

M E pikken, pikoi, akin to pike and probab\\ 
F pigtter to puck Syn v Choose, cull, gather, 
pluck, select 

pick [2] (pik), n A tool with a long, usually 
curved, iron head, with a point at one end, 
and a chisel-cdge or point at the other, 
fitted in the middle at nght angles to a 
wooden shaft , any tool oi instiument used 
for picking, a toothpick (K piorlic, pic ) 
Ihcks are used for breaking the smface 
of hard ground or gravel, and, in mining, for 
splitting masses ol roik, ett 'Phe stone 
shot formerly fired from taiinon vwue shajiecl 
with an edged or pomti^d hainmei called a 
pick, and a similar ti>ol, known «us a null-pick, 
was used for dressing imn-siones 
ME pik, a sh()rU*ne<l ioim ol A S ph pikt 
{i| Jn L I pita pu k-axo 



pick-a-back (jnk' .t luk), title <>n tli< 
back fi A iide on the bai k or shouldus tit .1 
person (F di ca/tfaituhoit, ^ur Ir tlti ) 

Young children like to be can ltd pu k-a- 
back — that is, like a knaj>s.i< k upon the b.u k 
of some fnendly jKitson 'I hen stinutmus 
incesstint dennuidb to be given juck-^i-biu k 
have made this adverb into «i mum 
Ongm obscure Early f 01 ms aie a pnh buck, 
a pick pack, perhaps reunplualtd fumi park 
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pickaxiinxiy (pik' A mn i) This is another 
spelling of piccaninny See piccaninny 
pickasie (pik^ aks), n A heavy instru- 
ment used fof picking u / To break up or 
strike (ground, etc ) with this i; i To use 
this (F pioche , ptocher ) 

In road-breaking operations on a large 
scale, a pneumatic drill is now generally used 
jn place of the pickaxe, but one still sees 
navvies pickaxing* the ground, or breaking 
it up witJfc a pickaxe, m many kmds of road- 
work The name is also given to a pick used 
in mining, quarrying, etc 

M K pthots, ptkeis (later picas), from O F 
picofs mattock, akm topic , the sufiGix ax{e) comes 
from a misunderstanding 

pickerel (pik' er el), « A young or small 
pike (F hrocheton ) 

This term is used by anglers for the young 
pike (Esox lucius) 

EtcStr E pike with 
dun suUix -rel 

picket (pik' et), n 
A pointed stake or 
peg driven mto the 
ground, formmg part 
of a palmg, etc , or for 
tethermg a horse to , 
a mihtary guard or 
outpost , a guard set 
by workmen during a 
trade dispute m a 
factory, etc vt To 
fence or protect with 
stakes, etc , to tether 
(a horse) to a picket , 
to place as a picket , 
to set a picket of 
workmen at the gates, 
etc , of (a factory) 

V % To act as a picket 
(F piquet, paste, 
piqueter, poster ) 

Wooden pickets are 
used for tethering 
horses, holding tent 
ropes, forming fences, 
etc. A mihtary picket, 
or piquet (pik' et, « ), 
may be “ inlying,” or 
situated within the camp, for pohcc or 
military duties, or ” outlying,” as a guard 
gainst the enemy Mihtary pickets are also 
•.ent out to fetch men who nave exceeded 
the period of their leave 

During strikes and lock-outs trade-union 
]>ickcls used to wait outside the houses of 
woikors who did not suppoit the strike 
1 hen object was to persuade such workmen to 
n fiam Itom work until the strike or dispute 
was settled 'Ihc entrances to the shops or 
tactoxus (onceined were also picketed on 
such (Kcasions In 1927 Parliament made 
illcg.il 4iny picketing outside houses, and also 
elsewhere it it was calculated to intimidate 
A picket-boat (n ) is a small steam- 
launch 01 motor-launch earned by a warship 
hn>m !• piqmt pointed stake {piquer to pnek). 


pickings (pik' mgz), npl Odds and 
ends , pilfenngs See under pick [i] 

pickle (pik' 1 ), n Vmegar, brme, or 
other liquid for preserving food , diluted acid 
used for deanmg, etc , a disagreeable 
position , a troublesome child , (pi ) the 
food thus preserved, especially vegetables 
V t To preserve in pickle , to treat with 
pickle (F saumure, marinade, pickles, 
panne, polisson , mariner ) 

The word pickle was at first used of her- 
rmgs preserved in salt water This solution, 
sometimes with the addition of sugar and 
spice, is the pickle still used for preserving 
fish and meat , but vegetables such as 
beetroot, cabbage, cauliflower, onions, etc , 
are pickled by saturating them with vinegar 
Formerly, seamen who had been flogged 
were afterwards — m nautical language 
— ^pickled by having 
salt nibbed on their 
wounded backs This 
brutal practice has 
long been abohshed 
In a figurative sense, 
one who is m some 
difiSculty is said to be 
m a pickle, and a 
mischievous child is 
called a pickle A 
beating or scolding in 
store for a person is 
sometimes described 
as a rod in pickle 
M E pikil , cp Dutch 
pehel , origin doubtful 
picklock (pik^ lok) 
For this word, and 
pickpocket, see under 
pick [i] 

pickBome (pik' 
sum), ad] Careful in 
choosing or selecting , 
dainty or fastidious 
(F difficile, exigeant ) 
A person who is 
very particular as to 
the choice of his 
fnends or company 
may be described as 
picksome, and so may a child or grown-up 
who IS very difficult to please as regards 
food This word is not very common 
From E pick and -some Svn Damty, 
fastidious 

Pickwickian (pik wik' 1 fin), ad] In the 
style of or relating to Mr Pickwick 

The portly and benevolent old gentleman, 
Mr Pickwick, who is beloved by aU, is the 
hero of Dickens's ” The Pickwick Papers ” 
An expression used in a Pickwickian sense is 
one that must not be taken too laterally, but 
must be taken in a modified, and usually 
much milder, sense, well understood m the 
circle in which it was used 

The phrase is a reference to Mr l^ckwick's 
affray with Mr Blotton, whom he accused 
of acting ” in a vile and calumnious manner ” 
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Picket-boat —A picket-boat beinc boiated on to a 
battleship 




PICNIC 


PICTOGRAPH 


Blotton replied that Pickwick was a 
humbug But the quarrel was ended by 
a subterfuge on the part of both, as they 
pretended that the words were used only in 
a more or less formal sense, and they reallv 
esteemed each other very highly 

picmc (pik' mk), n A pleasure excur- 
sion, durmg which a meal is taken m the open 
air , an informal or makeshift meal v % 
To go on a picnic , to take food informally or 
alfresco (f piqi4emqm, repos champitre ) 
Many Inndoners go picknicking in the 
country durmg the summer Many pic- 
nickers (pik' nik erz, n pi ) cycle or motor 
out of town, and picnic in some quiet spot 
The meal taken at a picmc is usually of a 
makeshift order, and so we sometimes 
desenbe an indoor meal which is taken 
hurnedly or is composed of odds and ends, 
as havmg a picnicky (pik' mk i, adj ) 
character 

Probably F Ongm obscure 


picot (pi ko'), « A small thread-loop 
on an bmamentaJi edging, such as a border of 
lace, a raised, embroidered knot (F picot) 
F dun of pic peak, point 
p&cotee (pik o ts'). » A variety of the 
carnation (F ceillel ) 

The picotee has hght-coloured petals with 
a darker edging, which may bo yellow, rod, 
rose, or purple 

From k picoti speckled See picot 
picotite (pik' 6 tit), « A mineral 
belonging to the spmel group (F picotite ) 
Picotite IS found m the form of dark 
brown or black grains or crystals in serpentine 
and other rocks It contains dbiromium, 
iron, manganese and aluminium 
Named after Picot do la Peyrouse, French 
botanist 

picric (pik' nk), adj Havmg an in- 
tensely bitter taste, applied to a yellow 
crystaJhne powder obtained by tho action of 
mtnc acid on phenol and related compounds 
(F picnqiee ) 


Picric acid is used chicflv m ihc manu 
facture of o's.plosivcs Tt ib <also employed in 
dyeing Any one of the s,ilts of picric .icid 
IS called a picrate (pik' i«it, ir) Some are 
very sensitive explosives Ammonium 
picratc IS a constituent of lyddite and othci 
explosives, and is particularly useful, be- 
cause on explosion it becomes wholly gaseous 
The prefix picro-, meaning bitter, is used 
with a number of words ^Picrotoxin (pik ro 
toks' in, n ), lor example, is violent 
poison with a bitter taste, present m the 
seeds of Cocculns indicitSy an East Indian 
vine It has been used in medicine Picrite 
(pik' rit, » ) IS a blackish-greeii rock which 
contains olivine, augite, anti sometimes 
hornblende, etc It occurs m Great Bntain, 
Germany and America 

From Gt pikros bitter and E chemical suffix 

-2C 

Piet (pikt), n One ot an ancient people 
that bvod m eastern Scotland (F Picie ) 

The Piets or Pictish (pik' tish, 
adj ) people aio distinct from the 
Scots, who were great sea-rovers, 
but tho two nifide combined 
attacks on tho Romans dm mg the 
occupation ol I'litain, and, later, 
on tho Britons, who obt. lined tho 
assistance of the Sixons «igainst 
them I he Piets were finally 
subdued in tho ninth cirUuiy, 
when Kcniuth Mat \ljnn, the 
Scot, dcloiitcd them, .iiuMHcamc 
king of both nations I ho rat lal 
histoiy ol the* Piets h.is not l«*en 
settled, but tlu*\ s]>oke ( (‘Itic 
langu.ige 1 bet rude undergiound 
buildings ot stout* touiul in many 
parts ol Stotland an* populaily 
known .is Picts^ houses (» pi) 

\ -S {/»/), I I 

]it>ssil)K liom p p ot pt»*'erf 

to pamt, liom Uu*u fiabit (»t tattoo 
mg Iht'msilvts, bat i>robablv the I wool is i 
torm ot a uatlM uami* 

^ picto^apb (}>ik' to giaf), n V putun* 
or sign used m putiiit wilting, a letoid 
written m such s^mln>ls Pictogiani (pik' to 
gnlm) has the samt* me.imng 

Ihctogiaplis were usetl m pribistoiu 
tunes, andlalei, inC'fnna, IJ.ib\l(mia, hg>pl, 
and the Aegtau, tlu'-v wt‘i<‘ tUveloptsl into 
Hyllabaiu's mul alphabt'ts I lu*v' wtu* for- 
merly usetl tor timve\ing imss.igts b\ many 
North Ameiu an Indian tribes TIu ltltt‘rsof 
our own alph.d>et aie pictographic (pik to 
gnlf'ik, adj ) in their ongm, as is tlesi rilH*d on 
pp vii-xx 'Uit* use of small skett lies, liiero 
glyphs, or uleogiams tt>r purposes ot com- 
munic<i.tion, <*te. is souietmies taUtd 
pictography (pik log' ra fi, n), or picture 
wntmg hieroglyph, itleegram, wulrr 

idoo- ) 

^ From L piUus painted, p p ol pin^cre^ ami 
E •‘graph (Or •grophos wntten, writing, fioni 
grapncin to write) 



Picnle , — K panting P>-rty anjoying » pionio in debghtful 
MUTOundingi The sw&n is an intereeted oheerver 
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pictorial (pik tor' i adj Of, pertaining 
to, or expressed in pictures, illustrated by 
pictures , graphic n An illustrated periodi- 
cal (F p%cmral, illustri, graphtque , journal 
illustri ) 

A pictorial account of a holiday would be 
one recorded in pictures, whether sketches or 
photographs This dictionary is a pictorial 
work, because it contains pictures The aim 
of the daily pictorials is to present news 
pictorially (pik t6r' i al h, adv ), or by means 
of pictures 

L L p%cidr%usy from L ptctor punter, and E 
suffix ^al (L -Shs) Svn ^ udj Graphic 

picture (pik' chur), n A drawing, 
painting, photograph, engraving or other 
representation in the flat of some object, 
objects, scene, etc , a subject fiit for repre- 
senting thus , a beautiful object , a mental 
image , a vivid account , a kinematograj^hic 
film i» ^ To represent by drawing, pamting, 
etc , or by the kinematograph , to describe 
or imagme vividly (F image, tableau,, 
dSpeindre, dicrtre ) 

The portrait, landscape, seascape, genre, 
and still-lif e are types of pictures When we 
imagine a scene we are said to picture it, 
but an artist pictures it when he gives it 
form as a picture We speak of a weU-set-up 
person loolang the picture of health , of a 
pleasing sight as being a perfect picture, 
of a daughter as the picture of her mother 
People are said to go to the pictures when they 
visit a moving-picture show that takes place 
m a kincma, which is also called a picture 
theatre (n ) or picture-house {n) A play 
reproduced on a kinematographic screen is 
sometimes called a picture-play (n ) 

Anything that would make a good picture, 
such as an old mill, or a peasant in 
native costume, is said to be picturesque 
(pik chur esk', adj ) A pretty or romantic 
painting is picturesque it it appeals to the 
eye, and is attractive rather than emotionally 
allecting We also apply this word to 
language that describes an event or scene 
graplupally or picturesquely (pik chur esk' h^ 
adv ), and so has the quality of picturesque- 
ness (pik chu resk' nos, n ) Most people have 
a liking for the picturesque (« ), that is, 
picturesque things 

A book, especially one for children, that 
consists largely of illustrations, is called a 
picture-book (n ) A picture-gallery (w ) is a 
large, wcll-hgnted room or comdor in which 
pictures arc exhibited, or else a building con- 
taining such rooms A wide-bnmmed hat, 
ioinicrjy worn by women, was known as a 
picture-hat (n ), because such hats are shown 
in some famous pictures by Reynolds and 
Gainsborough Pxcture-wntmg (n J is another 
name for hierogl 5 rphics , and a picture post- 
card (» ) is a post-card with a picture on the 

back. ^ V 

L piotura painting (the art and the picture), 
iioni piLtHS, p p ot ptngere to paint Syn 
« Di«iwing, painting, portrait, representation, 
scene 



piddock (pid' ok), n A burrowmg 
bivalve shell-fish, of the genus Pholas , 
especially P dactylus, used for bait aud 
food 

The piddock is enclosed in two long, thin, 
white snells, which are covered at the front 
end with teeth like a file With the aid of 
these it is able to bore its way mto rock or 
wood As the animal burrows it grips the 
substance with its sucker-like foot 
Apparently a dim 

pidgin-Englisb. (pij' m mg' glish), n 
A mixture or jargon of English and other 
languages used m the Far East, etc Another 
form is pigeon-English (pij ' on mg' glish, n ) 
In the Far East natives and Europeans 
converse m pidgin-English, a jargon in 
which English is mixed with Chinese, Malay, 
Portuguese, etc The words are mostly 
mispronounced and are not arranged as in 
ordinary Enghsh Othei native jargons 

similarity constructed are also known as 
pidgin-Enghsh A traveller was puzzled by 
a native who asked him for “ pushum he 
come, pullem he go, brother belong toma- 
hawk Eventually, after the native had 
acted a little scene, the traveller discovered 
that the article in demand was a saw 
Chinese corruption of bustness English 
pie [i] (pi), n The magpie , any of 

certain other birds of strongly contrasted 
colour, such as the spotted woodpecker, 
the oyster-catcher (F pie ) 

The oyster-catcher is also called the sea- 
pie Several species of woodpecker are dis- 
tinguished as rain-pies, and wood-pies, etc 
M E pte, pye from F pie, L pica (cp plcus 
woodpecker), both perhaps named from their 
spots, from pingere (p p ptetus) to paint , or 
perhaps from specere to see, from its keen sight, 
original s having been lost 
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pie \ 2 ] (pi), w A baked dish of meat 
truit or vegetable*? with a covering of paste 
(F pdtd, tourte ) 

Some people restrict the word to pies made 
of meat, and regard gooseberry-pies, apple- 
pies, etc , as tarts A tart, however, may 
also be open or uncovered pastry The 
pastry covering a pie is called a piecrust (pi' 
krust, n ) There is a proverb that promises 
are like piecrust, made to be broken A 
tub of bran vath toys hidden in it, to be 
drawn out as a lucky-dip, is called a bran- 
pie People who concern themselves in an 
officious manner with some business are 
said to have a finger in the pie Simple 
Simon, as we know, met a pieman (pi' man, 
n ) or seUer of pies 

Perhaps pie [i], in the sense of a miscella- 
neous collection of ingredients, like the different 
colours of the bird 

pio [3] (pl)» " A confused mass of 
printer's type , any jumble or disorder 
V t To mix or jumble (type) (F pdte , 
mBler confvtsBment, broutller) 

The mixture of tjrpe, called pie or printer's 
pie, has given nse to a figurative use of the 
word m the sense of a chaos or confusion 
It is suggested that this word originated m 
the name of a set of rules used m the pre- 
Reformation Church, showing the priest how 
to dead with overlapping festivals occasioned 
by variations of the dates of the great 
festivals This table was known as the pic 
It was very complicated, difhcult to read, 
and was pnnted m black letter type on white 
paper hke the mag 
pie's colours 

The sense of a mixed 
and contused mass of 
type may be from p%e [i] 
or [2] or from the service 
book P%ca IS still the 
name of a large size of 
type Sse pica 

p» [4] (pi), n A 
small copper Indian 
coin worth one-twelfth 
of an anna 

One hundred and 
ninety-two pies equal 
a rupee, which is 
equivadent to one 
shilling and sixpence 

Hind] piVt a fouith 
(ongmaJly) of an anna 

piebald (pi ' bawld) , 
aa;} Pied , mottled , 
parti-coloured , mot- 
ley (F p%e, b%garri ) 

This word is used to describe anim<ils, 
especially horses, whose coats have patches 
of white and black or dark brown The 
markings of a piebald horse resemble those of 
a magpie Sometimes a thong having a 
patchy combination of other colours, or 
more colours, is said to be piebald A person 
of piebald character has a mixed or motley 


character In this sense the word has a 
contemptuous meaning 

From pte jil and halii (piob^ibly —balled, 
pp of an obsolete v hall) ninked \\2tli a blaze 
or white stieak (Welsh hal) Stc bald 

piece (pCs), n A distinct part or fiagmcnt 
of anjrthing , a sopaiatc or detached portion 
(of) , a division , a plot of land , a nuMsured 
quantity , a short literary or music.il com* 
position , a play , a coin , a gun , a cliess 
man, draughtsman, etc v t To ]oin 
(together) , to mend , to patch , to add 
pieces to , to eke (out) (F moiccaii, pidci 
fustl, pion , U 7 itr, raptdeer , alloiiger ) 

A shattered window pane is said to be in 
pieces, or fragments, a delicately con 
slructea toy is bkdv to come to pieces, 01 
break apart, if roughly treated , boys with 
mechanical tastes like to take to pieces 
clockwork engines and similar pieces of 
mechanism that is, to separate them into the 
parts of which they arc composed 

A picrc of land means a plot oi land 
“ Parker’s Pu^e " is a well-known open space 
at Cambridge Sometimes, a sm«ui lake is 
called a piece of water, *ind a small portion 
of any bubstance, such as a s 1 ki‘ of biead, is 
desciibeil as a piece The word inav idso be 
used lor a painting fhe old Spanish 
dollar was called a piece of eight (« ), smt e 
it was worth eight reals, 01 about loui 
shillings and sixpence of hnglish nunuy 
Some goods, such as wo\<‘n fabrics, are 
sold by the piece, oi in rolls containing a lixed 
length, «m<l nn‘ known as pi(»ce-goods A 
piete of wallptiper is 
twi*l\e >ar<ls, ami is 
sold in one picic oi 
imdiMtltsI Wt^rk paid 
lor by tlu* piece, that 
IS, atconhng to the 
amount dont , or at a 
piece-rate (« ), or lixerl 
late tor a certain 
iHiant’^y, is call<‘d 
piece- vvorfc (« )• 

1 lungs ar*' saul ti* 
be ol a pu'Ct , if of the 
same kind or c|ualily 
1 o make a large panel, 
a lonui idteii has !(► 
piet on, 01 loin on 
OTK* bo.lld to lilt >t ht 1 
Wt* SOUK tunes jm 1 1 
out a thing, ox inaK< 
it kirgc* enough tot 
oux junpose, by adil 
mg (dhei }nect*s to it 
S.idois pucc' up, that 
IS, patch up, an okl sail )>y covering the 
weak pUce« with iicwv canvas* llisloritins 
often have to piece together story from 
scattered fragments of inhumation 

A paper torn piecemeal (pPs' niCl, adif ) is 
tom into pieces or fragments To c.irry on 
business jpiecemoal is to do it a Utile at a 
time, or in a piecemeal (adj ) way 
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A piecer (pSs' er, n) m a cotton-miU is 
an assistant who keeps the frame of a ^inmng 
mule supphed with rovings, which the mule 
spins into thtead The piecer has to piece 
up or 30m broken threads 

Probably ol Celtic origin M E pece, from 
O F ptece (Ttal pesza piece of cloth, pezzo piece 
generally), L L petta, peftum piece, piece of land 
^p Welsh and Ornish peth thing, part, Breton 
pez piece, Old Insl^cutt share Origin obscure 
Syn n Bit, fragment, morsel, portion, shred 
Ant « Entirety, mass, whole 

pied (pid), adj Of various colours 
streaked or spotted vanegated (F. bartold, 
btgarrd ) 

A magpie is pied, and a pied horse is one 
whose coat snows patches ot different 
colours Butterflies, and daisies and many 
other flowers have been descnbed by poets 
as pied The coat of Robert Brownmg’s 
Pied Piper of Hamhn, which was “ half of 
yellow and half of red," is a good example 
of piedness (pid' nes, «,). 

]^om p%e [I] and -ed (p p suflSx) Syn 
Spotted, streaked, vanegated 

piepowder (pi' pou d6r), n. A dusty- 
footed traveller, especially a travelling 
merchant or pedlar 

This word is never used for a traveUor now, 
but we hear it sometimes m the expression 
piepowder court, or court of piepowder 
This was an ancient court presided over by 
the steward of the lord of the manor and held 
at fairs to settle disputes between merchants 
and their customers, and to punish brawhng 
Gradually all the courts of pnvate juris- 
diction were abohshed and king's courts set 
up The work done by the piepowder court 
IS now done at the petty sessions 
Anglo-F p%e foot, pouldrous dusty, irom 
pouldYf dust (F pxed poudrewe dusty foot, 
tramp), from L pis (acc ped-em) foot, pulvts 
(acc pulver-em) dust The d is excrescent 

pier (pSr) , n A massive support of stone or 
bnck for an arch or roof , one of the supports 
of a bridge , a pillar , a mass of stonework 
between the openings m a wall , a jetty or 
structure runmng out to sea , a whatt of 
landing-stage (F pther, pile, tndle, jetSe ) 

In architecture, a pier is always used to 
give strength or support A pier or sohd 
buttress was used by Norman builders to 
strengthen an outside wall In Norapaan 
churches the piers supporting the arches are 
single, solid columns, but in Early English 
churches one pier supports a number of 
arches and seems to be a cluster of columns 
Any structure jutting into water and 
built on columns or piles, either of iron, 
stone, or wood, may be called a pier In 
the commonest sense, a pier is the frail- 
looking structure of iron and wood used as a 
promenade by seaside visitors 

The charge made for landing on a pier 
or Unding-stage is pierage (pSr' aj, n) 

A pxer-glass («.) is a long mirror, it 
received its name from the fact that such 
mirrors were once fitted to the pier, or stone 


support, between wmdows A pier-table {n ) 
is a table or bracket placed between two 
windows or below a pier-glass 

M E pere, possibly O F pierz, L , Gr petra 
rock, ston#», but this is not accepted bv all 



Pier — Th« nave of <«Ioueestw Cathedral, showing 
the iMors supporting the roof. Another kind of 
pier IS ainstrated on page 2376 


pierce (pSrs), v t To make a hole 
through or m (somethmg) , to stab or punc- 
ture , to force a way mto , to move de^ly ; 
figuratively, to penetrate or see mto v i . 
To enter or penetrate (F percer, pdndtrer, 
dmouvoir ) 

A shoemaker pierces his leather with a 
strong needle When a motor-tire is 
punctured, the driver looks for the nail or 
flint that pierced the rubber East winds 
can pierce even the thickest clothes A 
general tries to pierce the enemy's Imes, 
and tries to pierce, or discern the intentions 
of the oppo^ng general 

A cry that can be heard above all other 
noises may be called a piercing (pSrs' mg, 
adj^ ) cry A man is said to have a piercmg 
glance if he appears to see everjrthing gomg 
on around him All the great scieninnc dis- 
coveries have been made by men with 
piercing int^igence, who were not content 
to accept the old ideas about Nature 

Weather that is piercmgly (p6rs' mg li, 
adj ) cold has the quality of piercingness (p&rs' 
ing nes, n ) Tms quality is possessed by 
anything that has sharpness or the power of 
penetration Anyone or anything that pierces 
IS a piercer (p 5 rs' er, ^ ) In a special sense 
a piercer is a person skilled m perforated 
metal or wood work Anything that can 
be pierced or penetrated is pierceable (pSrs' 
Abl, adj ) 

M E percen, O F peroter, perhaps peHutser 
assumed L L periusidra, for L pertundere 
(p p pertGs^) to push, beat, or bore through , 
cp OF pertuis hole, pertmsier to pierce 
Another suggestion is assumed L L pentidra to 
go through Syn Penetrate, puncture, stab 
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Pierian (pi Sr' i an . pi er' i &n). adj 
Belonging or relating to Plena, the supposed 
dwelling-pl^e of the Muses , relating to the 
Muses (P ptdrten ) 

The Muses, the nine goddesses who pre- 
sided over the arts, were held by the Greelcs 
to haunt Plena, a distnct on the coast 
of ancient Thess^y Here was a fountain, 
the Pienan spring, that was fabled to inspire 
anyone who drank from it with the love of 
poetry or learning Alexander Pope (1688- 
1744) gave good advice in his “ Essay on 
Cntidsm,** v^en he wrote 
" A httle learning is a dangerous thing , 

Dnnk deep, or taste not the Picnan spring 
L Pierttis, and -an, E place suffix 
pierrot (pS' er 6 , pyer' o), n A male 
singer or entertainer, usually dressed fan- 
tastically m black and white, with a close- 
fitting black cap and whitened face (F 
pierrot, gille ) 



Perrot formerly was a character in 
French pantomime, representing a man in 
growth and a child in mind and behaviour 
He is now as a rule a member of a troupe of 
travellm^ entertainers, called pierrots, which 
usually includes at least one woman, or 
Pierrette (p 5 er et' , pyer et', n), who is 
dressed similarly to a pierrot 
F dun uf Pterre Peter 
pieta (p3ra ta'), n A picture or piece of 
sculpture representing the Virgin Mary 
moummg over the dead Christ (F ptdia ) 
PietAs are to be seen in most musoums ana 
^ galleries , they were designed onginally 
for the sacred uses of the Church 
Ital =a piety See piety 


Pietist (pi' e tistj, u \ intinbcr ol a 
party of Lutherans in the se\ cntecnth century 
who wished to introduce a spiiit of deepei 
devotion into the Church , one who has or 
affects to have strong religious feelings 
(F piotiste ) 

The Pietists tried to develop the side of 
rehgion that appeals to the Icelings rather 
than the intellect Pietism (pi' e lizm, n J' 
m Germany, like Puntanis*n in England, was 
a revolt from what its believers field to be 
the f nmalism that had crept into worship 
To^ay, we may speak of anyone who 
displa 3 rs great religious ardour, or one who 
IS very strict about his religious observances, 
as a pietist Such a person, more especially 
if he makes a display of his icclings, is called 
pietistic (pi e tis' tik, ad] ), or pietistical 
(pi c tis' Ilk al, ad} ) Roth these words are 
used rather contemptuously 

G, from L pities piety <ind O -tsi one who 
practisc's or belicccs in (=» P siiftix -i^t) 

piety (pi' e td, w Iho < quality of being 
pious , devotion and obetliencc to C»ocI , 
dutifulness (P piuU ) 

Onginally piety meant the iiiituial iiffection 
parents and thilclrcn feel towards cvich 
other In books we ina> sonielinic's ic*ul of 
filial or p.irental piety, which nu .nis the 
Ufcctionalc lespect a t hild has tor his 
father or molUei 01 they toi him 
OF liom L puids {a< i tiom 

plus cliiiiiul, (Uvout, allcctuiiiate Pitv is a 
(loublf t Syv Dcv outness, it \ ( k lu t 

piezometer (pi e /om' e ter), « An 
appaiatus foi dcleimining pussure or its 
etfecth cm lupuds (P pn xmntu ) 

In one Kind of pu/cmuUi tlu» hcpiid tc*! 
bo tested IS I lit in a glass bulb having m < k 
This is pKict d, iie*c k di>wiuv*uds, in a 
glass i vhnder, luiiiishcd witii a lightly 
iitling ]nst()n workoil bv a sere w I hc^ e\ hiulor 
IS filled up with walei, tlu* hcpiid m the 
bulb l>eing sc^paiated fioni the siinounding 
water by a globule of me n tirv When the 
piston IS stitwc'd down, giciit pussuie is 
;^xe^U•<l on tlu‘ watcT .iiul the i»u‘unr> is 
forctnl U]i the* iie< k of the biilfi The heigtit 
to whu h It rises shows Iiow imudi th<* htpnd 
insido is coinpiesstil i'lic buli> itsc‘If is not 
afleeted, .is the piessun on it is tlie s.uue 
inside and out 

hmmCa p/t an to prc'-.s, ind f huftr {i i 
wWif>» uu asuu*) 

pifEle (pit' 1), VI lo talk or heii.ui 
in an aiinleKS, weak, or tnlhiig manner, 
to fool about n 1 xashy reading matter, 
nonsensital or aiinli^^s talk, twacldle (h 
s’amirsry a i/vs news, Oa^fttrtiaudn , ttutisti, 
badiney, juUltter, wtHtUt ) 

I his was a slang word but it has w'on a 
roeogiu/eil place in the langmtge \ piftlei 
(pif' ler, 71 ) or piflimg (pif' hng, uifj ) pt ismi 
srtj's nothing worth listening to and dot ^ 
nothing well 

l^obably imitative Svn v Tool, spiav 
toy, tnflo n Rubbish, txash, twavldlc 
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pig (pig), n A swine or hog, especially 
when not full-grown , a greedy, dirty, or 
obstinate person , an oblong mass of un- 
forged metal ^ t To produce pigs , to huddle 
together or live hke pigs (F cochon, pore, 
pourceau, giieuse, saumon, cochonner, vtvre 
en pourceau ) , ^ 

The pig is a difficult - * 
aAimal to drive, and if i 
left untended will ^at I 
any coarsd or unclean 
food it can find 
Properly looked after, 
it IS clean in its 
habits, bnt its name 
imgers as a term of 
reproach, apphed to 
anyone possessmg its 
supposed bad qualities I 
Pigs are kept in a ^ 
pigsly (n), or piggery Pisr — A fin* •p«own ^ 

e n, f* ), and these 

words are used, m a figurative sense, for 
any dirty or untidy place They are often fed 
on pigwash (n), or pig’s wash (n ), which is 
refuse from the kitchen They also eat 
goosefoot and other herbs known as pigweed 
{n ), and, if they can find them, earth-nute, 
or pig-nuts (n pi ) The skin of the pig 
makes a tough leather called pigskm (n ) 
Pigskin {adj ) saddles, or pigskms, as they 
are sometimes called, wear very well 

An ammal with small, sunken eyes may be 
called pig-eyed (pig' id, adj ) An obstinate 
person is said to to pighe€wied (pig' hed ed, 
adj ) He shows his obstinacy, or pigheaded- 
ness (pig' hed ed nes, n ), by acting pigheadedly 
(pig' hed ed li, adv ) The behaviour of 





The behaviour of 


ffreedy, selfish, dirty, or obstmate persons 
IS often said to be piggish (pig' ish, adj }, or 
piglike (adj ) Such people act piggishly tpig' 
ish li, adv ), and their 

pxggishness (pig' ish < 

nc^s, n ) makes them 

despised by others ' 

A little pig is a I '/ 1 

piglet <pig' let, n), f \ ,J i \ 
pigling (pig; img, I m X I 

or <i p^gy (pig' i, M ) [ , I WW 1 , 

Piggy IS also another | i I * I ^ 

n.inie for the game of I r | I 

tip-cat, <uid it IS some- k { I 

limes used jocularly I I , 

of a dirty child A B| | I ' 

mother sometimes I I ^ 

alicctionatcly calls her 4 W I I 

baby a piggy-wiggy H J V I [j 

(pig' 1 wig' 1, n ) 

Australians say that _ 

.i liorscpig.jumpsji/ , ) 
if it jumps with all 

lour legs without bringing them together A 
pigsticker (n ) is one who follows the sport 
pigsticking (n ), that is, hunting wild boars 
with <i sjieax, and a horse trained for this 
sport IS ilso called by tins name 

A ( hinaman might be called pigtailed 


Pigtail — Chinamen we 
ing the pigtail 


( hinaman 


be called pigtailed 


(adj ), because he wore his hair m a pigtail 
(n ), or long queue, resemblmg the tail of 
a pig A pig-fish (w ) is a fish that makes a 
grunting noise hke a pig Pig-iron (n ) is iron 
which IS run out ot the furnace and sets m 
pigs, or oblong masses To buy a pig m a 
poke, which is a large 
sack, means to buy 
something bhndly, 
without knowing ex- 
^4.* actly what it is 

M H pigge, perhaps 
from A -S pecg , cp 
Dutch htgi^e) Syn 
n Boar, gtatton, hog, 
sow, swine 

piseoxi (pij' on), n 
A wild or domesti- 
cated bird of the dove 
family (Columbidae) , 
tSSJfbS?** ***** “ easily tricked 

V t To swindle (F 
pt^on, gogo, dupe, duper) 

The pigeons and doves are so closely re- 
lated that it is hard to distinguish between 
them The true pigeons comprise one genus, 
Columha, which is distributed over all parts 
of the world, except the Polar regions The 
pigeons native of Great Britain are the 
stock-dove, the common wood pigeon, and 
the blue rock pigeon 

The stock-dove is distinguished from the 
common pigeon by its smaller size and 
soberer plumage The common pigeon thrives 
equally in the country and the town , it is 
the bird found m parks and open spaces m 
I^ndon The blue rock pigeon has bluish- 
grey feathers , it can be domesticated easily, 
and is used largely for breeding the various 
exhibition types Of these the pouter with 
its huge crop, the fantafi with its wide 
upstanding tail, and the Jacobin with its 
hooded neck, are perhaps the best known 
A very simple, unsuspecting person, or 
one who can easily be swmdl^ by rogues, 
is called a pigeon, because the bird is very 
harmless and will not defend itself if attacked 
A pigeon used to carry messages is known 
as the camer-pigeon The messages it 
carries are sometimes called pigeongrams 
(pij ' on gramz, n pi ) By this means a 
pigeon-post (n ) was kept up during the 
World War 

In some parts of the country great interest 
IS taken in pigeon- fiymg (n ), which is the 
racing of pigeons against each other over a 
course, wmch may be hundreds of miles 
long All the competing birds, known as 
homer-pigeons, are released together at the 
starting-pomt, and the times of arrival in 
their home lofts are carefully recorded 
By pigeon-shootmg (n) is meant the 
shooting of pigeons release from traps on 
the ground To count as a kiU the bird must 
fall within marked boundaries The use of 
live birds mvolvcd great cruelty, and the 
pigeon-shooting clubs now substitute rlay 



PIGGERY 


PIG-PTOT 



Pkc4on -~In ordor from top, the birds shown 
m the pouter, crested, bronze-modene, end blue 
hen pigeons Over nx hundred end fifty vaxieaes 
of pigeons beve been dessified by naturelists. 


* pigeons — earthenware disks — winch are 
flung into the air by a mcchamcal rlcvice 
A structure for housing pigeons is a 

? iigeon-house (w ), or pigeonry \pi]' on n, v ) 
t may be a single large chamber, or be 
divided into a number ot pens, each having 
a large open-air run enclosed by wire-netting 
The entrance to a pigeon-house is called a 
pigeon-hole [n ), and because of their re^ 
semblance to this, the '^oeparate divisions 
made in the shelves of wnting^dcsks or 
cabinets are also so called When we put 
things away in these, we are said to pigeon- 
hole {v t ) them In a figurative sense, wc 
may say we pigeon-hole facts when wo put 
them aside for later consideration or store 
them in our mind 

The seed of an Indian pod-boanng shrub, 
which IS used for food, is called the pigeon- 
pea (m ) A person whose chest sticks out 
unnaturally is said to ha\e a pigeon-breast 
(w ), or to be pigeon-breasted {nd^ ) One 
wdiosc toes turn inwards is pigeon-toed [adj ) 
Pigeon^s milk (« ) is a milky subsbince that 
pigeons give their chicks after they them 
selves have partly digested it 

A style of dressing the sides of the hair, 
or of a wig, to a point, such as was t«\s]iionable 
among men in the eighteenth ct‘ntury, was 
known as pigeon-wmg (» ) In America 
pigeon-wing is the name given to a ceitain 
lancy figure in dancing or skating 

Imitative, OK ptjntt horn I pipxd (aci 
on-nn) a young piping or chirping binl, horn 
pjplra to peep, chnp 

piggery (pig' ^ n), w A pr n in which pigs 
are kept See under pig (h i tabfc d cochons ) 
piggm (pig' in), n A small wooden pail, 
having one ot its staves leu'^beiivsl to act 
as a handle, olten used tis a milking pad 
PcThaps ailj (cp Si 

pot, eaitln iiwaie 

pigment (pig' nienl), 7^ C olounng mattei 
used cither as paint oi d\e , natin.d coloiiimg 
matter fouml in organic tissues (K n^hottnt 
jOUlCllY, pUfJU'U^t) 

Anything which colouis is a pigment, 
thougli the woid originally was *ippUed only 
to the tilled powdeis used in making paints 
The word is now used «dso of d>es wliuh 
colour an object thionghout 

The daik skin ot negroes ami the \cllt>\v 
tinge taken by tlic skin ot the Mongolnin 
races, <irc osramples of the pigmentation 
(pig men Ui' shun, h ), or natural coloration, 
of animal tissue Anything that relates to 
or contains colouring matter is pigmentary 
(pig' men til 11, adj ), or pigmental (pig men' 
tal, ad] ). but these woids ai<‘ used moic 
often in rchition to the piescnce of pigment 
m Uve tisbues 

b pufmentum ixoin ‘d fun in 

paint 

pa^nay (pig' mi) I his is another sptllim* 

of pygmy bee pygmy 

Fig-nut (pig' ntit). For this word, p:^sty, 
etc , see under pig 
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P IK E 


PILCIXARD 


pike [i] (pik), n A kind of spear, formerly 
earned by infantry , a pick , a pointed or 
peaked hill , a large freshwater fish, with a 
long, narro'wP body and formidable teeth 
V t To stab with a pike (F ptque, ptc, 
hrochet, f rapper d*ime ptque) 

The military pike used in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centunes was a long wooden 
Shaft with a lance-head It had a small 
spike at the but^ end so that it could be 
stuck inithe ground to ward off cavalry In 
tho Midlands, coal-miners and labourers 
speak of the pick, with which they break 
up ground, as a pike In the northern counties 
a hill with a pointed summit, and a caim set 
on the top of a hill or mountain, are known 
as pikes 

The pike (Esox 
luettis) IS found in 
the fresh waters of 
Europe, Asia and 
America Its elong- 
ated body, whi^ 
may weigh as much 
as thirty pounds, is 
covered with small 
scales The colour 
of the head and the 
upper part of the 
back is a dusky 
ohve-brown, growing 
hghter and mottled 
with green on the 
sides and shading to 
white underneath 
The wooden staff 
of the infantryman’s 
pike was called 
a pikestaff (pik'staf, 
n) The phrase, 
" plam as a pike- 
staff,” means easy 
to understand or 
quite obvious Pike- 
staff in this expres- 
sion IS a corruption 
of packstaff, thew 
plain, wooden pole 
on which a pedlar slung his pack A 
pilgrim’s staff was also sometimes called a 
piki'siaft 

A soldier armed with a pike was a pikeman 
{pik' man, n ) The modem pikeman is a 
miner who hews or cuts coal with a pick 
Anything that has a sharp pomt or spike 
*it one end, and anything peaked or tapenng 
to a point, may be said to be piked (pikt, 
adj ) 

A -S pfe pomt, pike, pickaxe, probably akin to 
I spica point , cp Welsh plir Akin to pick (a 
slmrp-pomted tool) and ultimately to spike 
\ he hsh IS so called from its sharp-pointed head 
1 lie name ot llic weapon is from F piquet, akin 
U) ptt dgroemg in meaning with A -S pic, and 
cognate with it 

pike \z] (pik), n A gate or bar at which 
t oil IS collected ; the toll paid. (F bamire ) 



Pikm — ^The pxk« is « freshwater fish with a large 
mouth and vary sharp teeth 


This IS a shortened form of turnpike 
There are only a few turnpike roads left m 
England, though formerly many landowners, 
who had to keep up the roads on their 
estates, exacted toU from all travellers using 
them A tumpike-man may be called a 
pikeman (pIk' min, n ) for short 

Short for turnpike, ongmally a frame of 
pointed bars 

pikelet (pIk' let), n A small round, 
thm tea-cake, a light mufiin or crumpet 
Shortened from hara ptcklet, Welsh hara pyglyd 
literally pitchy bread 

pikeman (pik' man) For this word, see 
under pike [i], pike [2] 

pikestaff (pik' staf) For this word, see 
under pike [i] 

pilaster (pi ISs' ter), A rectangular 
column usu^ly attached to a wall (F. 
pilastre ) 

A pilaster has both a capital and a base, 
and usually projects either one-fourth or 
one-fifth of its own breadth from the wall 
m which it is set Examples of pilastered 
to l&s' terd, adj ) walls cam. be seen m St 
Paul's Cathedral in London 

F ptlastre, Ital pit astro, from T L pUastrum, 
from plla pillar 

pilau (pi louT, n An Eastern dish made 
of nee boiled with mutton, or other meat, 
poultry or fish, and seasoned with raisins, 
spices, and herbs Other forms are pilaff 
(pi laf') and pilaw (pi law') (F ptlau, 
pilaf) 

Pers pi law, or Turk ptlSv 
pUch. (pilch), n A three-cornered flannel 
wrapper for a baby 

M E pilche, A -S pyl{e)ce a warm fur garment, 
L L pelllcta pehsse from L pelhs skm 

pilcliard (pil' chard), n A small marine 
fish of the herring family (jClupeidae), valued 
as food (F cdlinn ) 

The pilchard closely resembles the common 
herring in appearance, habits and migrations 



Pilchard. — The pflehard. a food fish related to 
the hemas 
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PILE 


PILEATE 


It IS common in the Mediterranean, off 
the French coasts, and m the English 
channel From June to October, the Cornish 
fishermen reap a great harvest Rudyard 
Kiphng reminds us of this, when he tells us 
m " Big Steamers,** that 

The Channel’s as bright as a ball-room 
already. 

And pilots are thicker than pilchards at 
Looe 

Looe IS a Cormsh fishing village 
Earher pilcker , d is exciescent Peihaps of 
Scand origin. , cp Ban dialect pilke to fish 
Norw p%lk artificial bait 

pile [i] (pa), n A large number of thmgs 
heaped together , a heap of fuel on which 
a cfead body is burnt , a heap of wood 
or other fuel on which a sacrifice or a living 
person is burnt , a large or lofty budding , 
a form of electnc battery , an accumulation 
n f To heap up , to amass , to stack (nfles) 
m a particular way (F pile^ tcts, 
massif, pile, entasser, mettre en fatsceau) 
Many ancient peoples burnt their dead on 
a funeral pile A large number of Christian 
martyrs of Mary Tudor’s reign died by burning 
m the midst of piles of faggots A man who 
has made a fortune is sometimes said to have 
made his pile, that is, a heap of money 
We may speak of a building such as West- 
minster Abbey or Canterbury Cathedral as 
a magnificent or lofty pile 

The electrical pile, called also Volta*s 
pile and the galvanic pile, is made of disks 
of copper and zmc, piled one above the other 
alternately, each pair being separated by a 
layer of cloth, moistened with acid, so as to 
produce an electnc current 

To pile arms is to make a tripod of three 
nfles by hooking them together near the top, 
and to rest other nfles against them, muzzle 
upwards Anyone who heaps things in piles 
can be called a piler (pil' er, w ) 

M E pile, O F pile, irom L pfla a pillar, molo 
or pier of stone, hence in L L a pile of stones, etc 
Syn n Accumulation, heap, mass, stack, v 
Accumulate, collect, heap, mass, stack 

pile [ 2 ] (pfl), n A sharpened timlicr or 
post , a beam or iron tube dnven into 
the ground as a support or foundation , m 
heraldry, a figure shaped like a wedge, 
supposed to represent an arrow v t To drive 
piles into , to furnish or support with piles 
(F pteu, ^lof, pile , piloter) 

Irnnitive peoples, who uved in constant 
fear of attack from their enemies, often built 
their villages on the top of piles or stakes, in 
the middle of lakes A pile-dwelling (n ) is a 
house supported on piles over water 
Structures of this kind may still be seen in 
Japan, New Gmnea, and Venezuela 
To-day, when a large building or other 
structure has to be erected on soft ground, 
the site of the foundations is made safe by 
driving m piles dose together with the aid of 
a madime called a pile-dn.V’er (w ) or pile- 
engme (n ) This has a tall, upngnt frame, 
by which a mass of iron, weighing perhaps a 


ton, IS lilted several feet and then allowed to 
drop on the head of the pile The driving 
continues until the pile will not sink in any 
further, and it is then cut ojfT Ss required 

Iron or ferro-concrete piles are now used 
widely for the supports of sea jetties and 
piers, as wooden piers in sea- water are 
quicldy bored and eaten away by the pile- 
wonn (M ) or teredo 

A -S p7l shaft, stake, fioffh L piluw javchn, 
properly the pestle of a mortar ioxg^pins-Ium , 
from p»iseye to pound 




Pale — 'Prehistoric men returning from the chase 
Their homes, which were built upon piles, are 
called pile-dwellmss 

pile [3J (pll), n Shoit, fine h.ui or <lo\\n 
as on an animal , soft wool, fur or l< athns , 
the downy surface 01 luip on i«il>nts, su< li as 
velvet, plush, and bioadtlolh, «i similar 
nap on caipcts {F pml ) 

^ In the method ol we.uing tailed pile- 
weaving (;/ ), tluse au two waips, t>ne ol 
which IS formed into Itiops over wius Allti 
tile formation of tlie loops t he \\ in s aic draw n 
out To secure a smooth hairy svn face, as on 
Wilton carpets, the loops are cut I hetought i 
surface ol Brussels caipets is made by k.i\ing 
the loops un< ul 
b puu\ hail 

pile f^] (pil), n pi \ tumour hmmd m 
the lower bowel by tlie swelling ol a \ein , 
a h«u»moiTh<ud (b la mm r<Hlt i ) 

This word IS gt im dly us(*d m 1U< plin d 
The plant nanusl pilewort (piK wTit, ;/ ), 
or lesser cclanthiie, was once thought t<j Ik 
a remedy for the pih^s Jt has biiglit Uow 
starry flowers and blooms in the eailv spiing 
Its scienlilic name is rtmufit ulus Judjtu 
L p7lu ball 

pileate (pi' Ic at), adj Of certain iimf»i, 
having a pileus or cap-hke lormntion (b 
fournt d*un chapeau ) 
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PlLIiAGE 


Some woodpeckers are pileated (pi' le at ed, 
ad] ), that is, nave prominent feathers on the 
top of the head That part of a bird's head 
irom the root the bill to the nape is called 
che pileum (pi' Ic um, n ) m reference to the 
brimless Iclt cap, the pileus (pi' le us, n , 
pi pilei, pi' h I), worn by both the ancient 
Greeks and Romans The cap of a mushroom 
avid of similar fungi is now called 
a pilcus 

L pil{l)^tus wearing a tell cap. 
p p of pilQ)care to put a cap on a 
person's head, from p^l{r)eus cap 
pilfer (pil' fer), v t To steal 
(tiifles, or things m small quan- 
tities) V t To commit petty 
thelt (F cJnptir, soustyaire , 
d^yober, coniyyiettra un petti vol ) 

Large departmental stores 
otten find that small, easily 
concealed articles are pilfered 
by visitors A servant pilfers if 
she constantly helps herself to 
her master's goods, thinking 
small losses will not be noticed 
Those who practise pilfering 
(pil' ler mg, n ), or pilferage (pil' 
lor a], M ), may think their acts 
are of no consequence because 
the things taken are trifling , but a theft is a 
theft, however small the article stolen The 
pilferer (piT ler er, w ) is even meaner than 
the brazen thief To take pilfermgly (pil' 
fer ing li, adv ) is to steal meanly, hypocritic- 
ally, while making a pretence of honesty 
O F ptil/rey to pillcr, pelf re booty, pell Syn 
A cquire, nlch, purloin, rob, take 

pilgarlic (pil gar' hk), n A bald head , 
a bald person , a pitiable creature (F. 
tSte chaitve, pauvre dtahle ) 

This old word is now seldom used 
From pilled *=* peeled and garlic, a humorous 
coinparibon 

pslgrizn (pil' gnm), n One who makes 
a journey to some holy place , a traveller 
or wanderer v i To wander as a pilgnm 
(F pedenn, pUenner) 

In the Middle Ages pilgnms travelled 
great distances to visit some holy place 
Chaucer's long poem, “ The Canterbury 
Tales," is a set of tales told by a number 
of mlgrims from London to the shnne of 
St Thomas of Canterbury In a figura- 
tive sense anyone who makes a long 
and troublesome journey may be called a 
pilgnm The English Puntans who left 
England in the reign of James I, to settle 
in Amcnca, were called pilgnms m their 
own time and now arc known as the Pilgnm 
Facers (npl) 

A pilgnm journeying to the Holy Land 
usually wore a red cross, and one reluming 
fioin this groat pilgrimage (pil' gnm aj, n ) 
was entitled to wear a piece of palm in his 
hat At the jirescnt time many people each 
yeai pilgrimage {v%) to Lourdes in the 
Pyrenees, where miraculous cures are 
reported to take place In a figurative sense, 


we sometimes speak of our journey through 
life as a pilgnmage To pilgrmiize (pil gnm 
iz, vt) is to travel as a pilgnm, or to go 
on a pilgrimage 

M E pelegrtm, assumed O F pelegnn or Ital 
Pellegrino, from L peregrlnus foreigner, traveller 
{pereger, adj ) from per through, ager land , cp 
Dutch pelgYvm, G p Iger, F pilerin 


piliferous (pi hf' er us), ad] Bearing 
hairs fF pihUre, potlu ) 

The stems of all the plants of the chick- 
weed family are piliferous The scales on the 
wings of some tmy msects are piliform 
(pi'll form, ad] ), or hairhke 
L pilurs hair, ferre to bear, produce 
piil (pil), n A tiny ball of medicine to be 
swallowed whole , any small globular body , 
something unwelcome that has to be accepted 
V % To reject , to blackball (F pilule, chose 
dure , rejeter, re]eter au scruPin ) 

The sugar coatmg on pills helps us to 
swallow the bitter medicine without tasting 
it In a figurative sense, we often speak of 
any unpleasant occurrence that has to be 
put up with as a bitter pill The black-ball, 
used as the sign of rejection in ballots for 
membership of clubs and societies, is collo- 
quially called a pill, and an unsuccessful 
candidate may be said to be pilled 

A small round box for pills is a pill-box 
(« ) 'This name is given humorously to 
small carnages and buildings The small 
concrete forts used to protect machine- 
gunners in the World War were also called 
pill-boxes They were cither square or round, 
and sometimes were covered with armour- 
plate A pill-miUipede (» ), or pill-worm (w ), 
is a tiny creature which can roll itself into a 
ball like a wood louse 

A water plant of the genus Ptllulana, that, 
like the mosses and lichens, does not bear 
true flowers, is called pillwort (pil' wSrt, « ) 
F pilule, irom L piliila little ball, pill, dun 
oi pila ball 

pillage (pil ' aj ) , n The action of plundermg 
or taking by force , plunder or spoil, espea- 
ally from the enemy m war v t To plunder , 
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to nfle , to lay waste v t To rob with vio- 
lence , to ravage (F pillage, butin, sac , 
piller, saccager ) 

In former times, a town that fell mto the 
hands of an enemy was given over to pillage 
The mvadmg army pillaged both churches and 
private houses and with their pillage re- 
turned to their own country Dunng the 
Peninsular War (1808-1814) the Duke of 


Wellmgton became 
unpopular with his 
soldiers because he 
would not allow them 
to pillage Anyone 
who pillages or 
plunders the goods 
of others is a pillager 
(pil' aj er, n ) 

F from piller to 
rob, from L plldre to 
deprive of hair {pUus), 
to plunder (late sense) 
pallar (pil' Sx), « 
An upright structure 
of stone, bnck, or 
other solid sub- 
stance, narrow m 
proportion to its 
height and standmg 
either alone or as 
the support for a 
superstaucture , an 
upright mass of 
anything resembling 
a piUar in shape or 
use , a person who 
is the mam supporter 
of an institution or 
movement w i To 
support, or streng- 
then, with or as with 
pillars (F piher, 
colonne, contrefort, 
soutien, arc-bouter, 



Pillar — Poinp«sr*a pillar 
in Alpzandna, Egypt 


itayer ) 

A pillar, unlike a column which is always 
round, may be of any shape and need not 
follow any of the rules of classic architecture 
Memorials of great men or pubhc events often 
take the form of isolated pillars, as, for 
example, Pompey's Pillar at Alexandria, 
erected in honour of Diocletian in the third 


century a d 

We may speak of a pillar of smoke or a 
pillar of doud, meaning that the vapour 
has taken the form of a pillax A man may 
be called a piUar of the Church if he works 
actively for its interests, or contributes 
largdy to its funds In mming, a solid mass 
of cod or other mrneral left to support the 
roof of a workmg is called a pillar In a 
figurative sense, we might say a tradesman 
builds up his busmess on the pillars of enter- 
prise and honesty 

Certain Syrian hermits of old, who hvod on 
the tops of pillars m the open aur, were called 
pillar samts (« pi ), or PUlansts (pil' ar ists, 
« jpZ ), A bmldmg supported or ornamented 


by pillars is pillared (pil' ard, adj ) We post 
our letters in a street pillar-box (w ) A 
httle pillar is pillaret (pil' ar ct, n ) 

The worship of natural ^pillars, or of 
roughly shaped stones resembling pillars in 
shape, is called pillar-worship (« \ It was 
practised by neohthic communities, and 
other primitive peoples 

M E and O F pihr, L L plldre, from L pVa 
pier, pillar 

pillion (pir yon), n A pad or cushion 
at the rear of a saddle for an extra person 
behind one on horseback, or on a motor- 
cycle , a hght, low saddle (F coussuiet ) 

In the days before railways, when a 
journey had to be made on horseback, it was 
quite ordinary for two to ride on one horse 
The one belund, who was generally a woman, 
sat on the pilhon and held on to the one in 
front A light sidc-saddle, such as was used 
by women when travelling at a slow pace, was 
also formerly called a pillion 

To-day, we usually mean by a pillion the 
back sear 01 a inotoi -c\<.Ie, on which the 
pillion-nder (n ) sits with a considerable 
amount of discomfort and clanger 
Of Celtic ongm Cp Gaelic pilUan pack- 
saddle, lush piliin, Welsh pihni, liom L pelhs 
skin 

piUiwmks (pil' 1 winks), n An mslru- 
meni of torture, foimerly used an Scotland 
{Bpoucettes ) 

The exact lorm ol the pilliwinks is not 
certain, it icscmbled the thumbscrew, but 
crushed all the fingcis on one luind It was 
used as a puinshinent for suspected witch- 
craft until the seventeenth centui v 
M E pyrwyke^, pyxwinh s 
pillory (pil' o ri), n An instiumeiit of 
punishment m which ottemiers weie held 
and exposed to public insult and iiduulc 
vt To set in such a 
frame , to hold up 
anyone or anything 
to public contempt 
or abuse (F pilori , 
pilonev ) 

The pillory was 
generally a frame 
of woofl, suppoited 
by a post or posts and 
provided with holes 
through which the 
head and hands of 
the culpiit were put 
and fixed, ior the 
time appointed by 
his sentence re - 
quently the victims 
were seriously hurt by the imssiUs of the 
populace 

The cuatoiu was to pillory, oi pillonze (piF 
o riz, V t ) scolding women, dislionest 
men, and especially libellous authors .ind 
pamphleteers Titus Oalc% the lying in- 
former against the Roman Citholicb m t lu 
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piUory, whic^ was not finally abolished in 
England until 1837 In a figurative sense, a 
person who is publicly blamed for a mistake 
or a blunder, and a book or play that arouses 
the disapproval of the critics, may be said to 
be pilloned or pillonzcd 
M E ptllort, O F ‘pelloyt^ pilortt, cp Ga«con 
esptlort, Provencal espttlori pillory, Catalan 
esjpttllera peep-hole, from assumed L L cxspecu- 
la* 6 rium a look-out place, a sarcastic reference 
to the culprit's position Set speculate 

pillow (pil' 6), M A stuffed cushion 
to support the head when sleeping or re- 
clining , a cushion on which certain kinds of 
lace are made , a part of a metal-beanng 
or plummer-block , a block on which 
the inner end of a bowsprit or other spar 
rests V t To rest on, or as on a pillow , to 
support or prop with pillows v % To rest 
on a pillow (F oreuleVy paher , coucher 
ve poser ) 

The pillows used by some primitive 
\tncan tribes are made of wood and carved 
with efiigies of the tribal gods, to induce 
peaceful sleep Our native Homton lace is 
made on a pillow with bobbins and threads 
of vanous sizes 

A long shaft used by engineers for dnving 
machinery is supported at mtervals in a 
pillow-block (n ), or plummer-block This 
has a base, sometimes called a pillow, bolted 
to a support of some kind Between the base 
and a cap, held to it by bolts, are the bear- 
ings, usually of gun-metal or phosphor- 
bronze, enclosing the journal of the shaft 
For the sake of cleanliness a pillow is kept 
m a pillow-case (« ), or pillow-shp (» ), a 
removable cover of hnen or cotton Anything 
th<it makes a comfortable rest for the head 
may be said to be pillowy (pil' 5 1, adj ) 

Lace made by twisting and plaiting threads 
round pins stuck mto a leather pillow is 
called pillow-lace (« ) A paper with a design 
on It is fixed to the pillow, and pins are placed 
at points where they are needed to produdb 
the pattern 

M E ptlwe, A -S Pyle, from L pulvinus, 
propel ly something stuffed or filled, from the 
toot ple^ scon xnpopultts, mampultis , cp Dutch 
pculuw, G pfuht 

pilose (pi^ J6s), adi Covered with hair 
or composed of hair Another form is pilous 
(pi Ids) (F po%lu ) 

This word is used chiefly by naturalists 
who describe the skin of an animal or plant 
as pilous if It IS covered with hair Ihe state 
of being hairy is pilosity (pi los' i ti, n,) 

L pildHts, from ptlns hair 
pilot (pi' lot), n A man employed to 
steer a ship through waters of which he has 
si>ecial knowledge a steersman , one who 
controls an aeroplane or airship , a leader or 
guide u t To act as a pilot to guide 
{V pilote, guide, mentor, ptloter, gmder, 
condinre ) 


When a ship approaches a port she takes 
on a mlot if the navigation is at all difficult, 
or if the channels are liable to shift from time 
to time A pilot is licensed for certam waters 
and for ships of a certam draught The pilot 
of an aeroplane or airship has special know- 
ledge of air currents and cross winds In the 
Royal Air Force a pilot-officer {n) is a 
commissioned officer of the lowest rank, 
corresponding to a second-lieutenant m the 
army In the hunting-field a person who 
knows the country is a useful pilot across 

fences 

^ ^ pilot goes 

i $ j meet an in- 

coming ship in a 
* pilot-boat (n ), often 

^ . a steamboat that can 

keep the sea m all 
weathers An open 
A jM B boat may transfer 

him from this to the 
While on board 
be is absolute master 
of the vessel, which 
has to pay a charge. 
Pilot --A pilot ciimbmB called pfiotaee (pi' 

alwrd Jap. ^ 


Pilot — A pilot climlimB 
aboard ship. 


services The practice and skill of a ^ot are 
also called pilotage Pilotism (pi' lot izm, n ) 
and pilotry (pi' lot n, n ) mean the same thmg, 
but they are words not often used A pilotless 
(pi' lot les, adj ) ship, that vs, one without 
a pilot, runs heavy risks m strange waters 

A small balloon that is sent up in order to 
determme the direction and force of the wind 
IS called a pilot-balloon (n .1 A heavy blue 
woollen cloth, called pilot-dloth (» ), is used 
for making a sailor's pilot-jacket {n ), which 
IS a short, loose jacket sometimes called a 
pea-jacket A pilot-engine (« ) is a hght 
locomotive sent in advance of a train carrying 
people ot great importance to make sure that 
the line is clear 

The little pilot-fish (» ) — Naucrates duotor — 
IS related to the mackerel It gets its popular 



Pdot-fiab. — ^The pilot-fiah ia ao named from ita habit 
of acoompanyins big Hmh and ahipat. 

name from its habit of accompanying ships 
or big fish. The pilot-snake (n ) — Coluber 
obsoletus — ^is a large, harmless snake found 
in North America The fact that it is often 
found in the neighbourhood of rattle-snakes 
IS given as an explanation of its name The 
harmless pme-snake (Pttyophts), and the 
deadly copperhead snake (Anctstrodon con- 
torinx) are also called pilot-snakes 

F pilots from Ital pilota (earlier pedota), 
assumed Late Gr peddtSs steersman, trom Gr 


PILOUS 


Pm 


phdon oai, m pi rudder In early times an oar 
was used as a rudder Svii Steersman 
pilous (pi' lus) This is another form 
of pilose See pilose 

Filtdown skull (pilt doun skdlO, n 
The upper part of a fossil human skull found 
m fra^ents m a gravel-pit at Piltdowu 
Sussex, and supposed to b^ong to the early 
Palaeohthic penod See Eoanthropus 
pilulana (pil u lar' \ k), n A genus of 
water plants, commonly known as the piU- 
worts (F piltUatre ) 

These plants, which grow near the margins 
of lakes and pools, have grass-bke leaves and 
piH-shaped capsules growing from the leaf- 
bases 

So called trom Modem L ptlulattus like a 
pill, from the slume of their reproductive organs 
pilule (pil' ul), n A pill or more often a 
small pill (F pilule ) 

A medicme is piltuar (pil' ti lar, cidj ) if it 
IS made up into pilules Anythmg that 
resembles a pill or a pilule is piluloiis (piT 
Q lus. adj ) 

L pilula little ball, piU, dim of p%la ball 
pllum (pi' lum), n The javelm of the 
ancient Roman foot-soldiers The plural is 
pila (pi' la) (F ptlum ) 

A pilum was a heavy, spear-like we^on. 
with an iron head hxea m a wooden shaft 
Pila were generally hurled at the enemy to 
break their ranks, before an advance with 
drawn swords Ihiey could also be used in 
the same way as the iBbsed bayonet of to-day 
L See pile [2 J 

pimelode (pim' e lod), n A kind of 
catfish, found in the nvers and lakes of 
tzOTical America 

Gr pifnelGdes like fat, tatty, trom p^mele fat, 
lard, -^idls like [eidos form, shape) 
pimento (pi men' to), n The dried 
unnpe aromatic bemes of a West Indian 
plant, Eugenia pimenla, or PifnentaoMcinalis, 
allspice (F ^tnenf ) 

Ftort, ptmania, from L pigmentum pimnent 
mice of plants, in L L spice 



J^up«rn«l -—A twjar ol: th« MtarUt pimpernel, 
releted to the prtmroee. 

pimpemri (pim' per nel). n A smai 
sre^iag awnal plant with scarlet or blui, 
flowers (F mouron ) 

pimpernel {Anagalhs arvensi$\ 
^ our waste p&ces and sandy fields loves the 
sun and wiU not open its flowers m dark and 


ramy weather Hence its other names of 
shepherd's weather-glass, and poor man's 
weather-glass It is related to the primrose 
Another British species is the 15 bg pimpernel 
(Anagallts tenella), a pink -flowered marsh 
plant 

O F pimpernelle (Ital ptmptnclla) Perhaps 
buinet from assumed L btpeniiuia double- winged, 
dim of bipenms (bt- twice, penna wmg) 

pimple (pim' pi), n fi small inflamed 
swelling on the skin (F bouton, pustule ) 

A person having the skin marked by pimples 
IS said to be pimpled (pim' pld, adj ) A 
pimply (pim' ph. adj ) eruption on the face 
may be due to a disorder of digestion 
Cp A -S pipiiau to blister, grow pimply 

f erbapsofLL origin, cp O F pmupettc pimple, 
tobably ultimately from L papula pimple, cp 
Gr pemphix blister ^ 

pin (pm), n A thin, short, pointed piece 
of wood, metal, etc , used to fasten clothing, 
papers, etc , a wooden or metal bolt or 
bar joining parts of a machine or structure , 
a peg , a bolt , a thole , a nincpin , a small 
cask containing lour and a half gallons 
u f To lasten with or as with a pm , to pierce , 
to transfix , to enclose , to socxirc , to bind 
(down) or pledge to (F dpnigle, chcviUe, 
fiche, qmlle, attacker, cptngler, engat:rr 
fixer, inettre au pzed dn mur ) ** 

Apart from the ordin.iry pins with which 
we are all .icquaintcd, there are many 
devices to which the name ol pin is ajiphoci 
Such as the pegs of musical instruments, the 
tenons in dovc-tailcd joints, the bolt or 
cylmder ol a lock, axle-pins the pegs, bolts, 
or pins used m shipbuilding, and in connect- 
ing or securing parts of machines 

A brooch is pinned to a dress, an<l a simple 
form of brooch may consist of a pin with an 
oriianiontal head or Iront A necktie is 
secured or fastened witli a tic-pin , <i hat w ith 
a hat-pm, and a lady's hair is kc‘pt tidy by 
hair-pms Wheels are secured by m<Mns ol 
linch-pins, or cotter-pins 

The thought of a pin suggests something 
tliat secures or that pierces, and so \v<* sj>eak 
agurativcly of pinning a person down to .1 
promise 

By another use of the verb, a person hose 
movement is hampered by sometlung which 
bars his exit is said to be pinned m, or 
pinned down, or pinned against an objei t 
Both the straight pm and the salely- 

C in wore made and used by the aiKiiiits, 
eing formed from bone, bron/e. and tlu» 
precious metals 'ihe straight pins 
clumsy as compared with our presemt-day 
ones the (ormmg of the piti-head (« ) 
giving tiouble An allow.iiKe made b\ «i 
husband to his wile lor pnvatt* t \ptnscs <jr 
for dress, is known as pm-money {n ) 

The modern pm-maker (i/ ), 01 m.mu 
tacturer of pins, uses a very compluatt*! 
m^^hinc which fashions pins — l>oth lu*ads 
and shanks — m one piece out ol wire, aiwl 
gives them a pm-point (« ), which is now a 
symbol of sharpness Metal powder yroimd 
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oif during the pointing oi pins is called 
pm-dust (» ) A single pin-making machine 
turns out ten* thousand pins an hour, and 
pins have become so cheap, and are thought 
so little ol, that the phrase, I don't care a 
pin,” means ** I don't care m the least ” 

Pins are usually kept in a pin-box (m ) or 
pin-case {n), or are stuck into a pm-cusnion 

) A pin-pnd!f (n ) means figuratively 
any trifling pain or inconvenience, and 
literally \ny tiny puncture with a sharp 
instrument Some folk like to pin-prick 
(v t ) their fellows, 
that IS, to keep annoy- j 
ing them with petty 
provocations 

To be on one’s pms 
(legs) IS to be m good 
condition , and to be 
quick on one's pins is 
to be mmble and 
active 

If the circulation 
of the blood in a limb 
IS checked for a time, 
the part ” goes to 
sleep,^' or becomes 
numbed, and we feel 
a tinghng sensation, 
called pms and need- 
les, when the blood 
begins to flow agam 

It is fortunate if we can pm our faith to 
our Ineuds, that is, trust and roly on them 
completely Some ailmg people pin their 
faith on one particular remedy, which past 
experience has shown reliable and effective 
Such dimorphous flowers, as have the stigma 
plainly visible in the throat of the corolla, 
and the stamens concealed m the tube below, 
arc popularly described as pm-eyed {adj ) 
flowers 

A bird's pm-feather (« ) is a feather partly 
grown, and very young birds are said to be 
pm-feathered [adj ) Early forms of breech- 
loading shot-guns used pm- fire (adj ) car- 
indgek, which had a brass pm projecting 
out sideways near the back The hammer 
of the gun struck this, and so exploded the 
]>ercussion-cap inside the cartndge The 
filing mechanism m such a gun is known as 
the pin-fire (m ) 

Ducks and geese are pm-footed (adj ) or 
web-footod, birds A pm-hole {n ) is any 
very small hole, such as causes a slow leakage 
of air from a cycle tire, or one that appears 
on a photographic plate which was dusty 
when exposed m the canicia In machinery 
a pni-hole is the opening mto which a pm 
or peg lits 

'Ihe name of pmtail (pm' tal, n ) is given 
to the pintail duck (w ), or sea i^hcasant, and 
to ihe pintailcd sand -grouse Both of these 
birds have the centre feathers of the tail 
much longer than the rest, giving the tail 
a long pointed form 

A pm-wheel (w ) is a kind of cog-wheel. 


which has the same action as a crown-wheel 
or contrate wheel, the motion being trans- 
mitted by pins set at right angles to the face 
of the wheel , its purpose is to transmit 
action at right angles The pm-worm (n ) 
is a kind of thread-worm 

M E ptnne, A -S ptnn pin, peg, writing style , 
cp Dutch pin, G pinner led p%nm^ from L 
pinnacle, pin, perhaps a different word 
from, or a different use of, penna feather, quill, 
wing, pen The general idea seems to be that of 
a long pointed object Svn Bolt, peg, 
thole 

I pina (pS' nya), n 
A fabric woven from 
fibres of the pine- 
apple leaf 

Pifia woven into 
pina-cloth (» ) or piha- 
muslin (m ) comes from 
the Philippine Islands 
It IS very dehcate, soft, 
and costly Shawls, 
kerchiefs, and scarves 
are made from it, 
often beautifully 
embroidered 

Span ptf^a, Irom L 
p '7iea pine-cone, from 
p Jims pine 

pinafoi^e (pm' a 
f6r), « A plam or 
decorative apron with a bib, worn by young 
children , a covetii^ worn by women to 
protect the dress (F. tabher, blouse ) 

Nowadays a pmafore, or small apron 
without sleeves, is usually worn by very 
young children to prevent the soiling of a 
dress, but at one time they were more 
generally used To be garbed in such an 
article is to be pmafored (pm' a ford, adj ) 
From E ptn and afore 

pinaster (pi nS.s' ter), n The cluster- 
pine, which grows on sandy soil on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and elsewhere (F. 
p%nastre ) 

This tree is valuable because it will nourish 
in sand dunes, where hardly any other tree 
can hve It has changed the former sandy 
deserts in France from wastes into forests 
The pinaster yields large quantities of 
turpentine, which is tapped from it durmg 
the summer months The tree grows to a 
height of from forty to seventy feet or more 
and a large specimen may be three feet thick 
at the base 

E = wild pine, from pJnits pine, and -asier 
sulfbw generally dcprcciative , cp L oleaster (wild 
olive) E poetaster 

pince-nez (pa^is nfi), n A pair of eye- 
glasses held in place by a spring that clips 
the nose (F p%nce-nez, htnode ) 

h s== pmch-noso {pincer to pinch, nez nose) 
pincers (pm' serz), n pi A tool with 
two pivoted limbs and a pair of jaws, used 
to grasp, crush, or pull out an object , the 
claws or nippers of such animals as crabs 
and lobsters (F pincet tenailUs ) 
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Pintail duck. — ^Tha pintail duck has the centre 
tail feathers much longer than the others 
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Pincers generally consist of two levers 
crossed to form two short and two long 
arms In the fainihar pmcers used by the 
carpenter the relatively long arms enable 
great force to be applied in closing the jaws, 
30 that nails can be extracted, objects firmly 
grasped, and so on Some pincers have 
sharp^edged jaws adapted for cutting wire, 
etc The powerful pmcers of crustaceans 
are used for defence and seizing food 

M E pinsour (smg ), Anglo F agent-n tiom 
ptneer to pmch See 
pmch 

pincette (paw set), 
n A pair of small 
pmcers or tweezers 
(F pincette ) 

F of ptnee 

pincers 

pinch (pmsh), v t 
To mp , to press, so as 
to cause pain or dis- 
comfort , to remove 
by nipping, to stmt, 
to extort , to squeeze 



Teut ongm from root pic- to prick Syn v 
Cramp, gnp, squeeze, straiten w Nip, pang 
squeeze, stress ^ 

pinchbeck (pmsh' bek), u An alloy 
of copper and zinc , anything sham oi 
spurious adj Made of pinchbeck , cheap, 
unreal (F pohn, chrysQcaJque » pacoUlte, 
factice ) ^ 

In the eighteenth centuu}’’ a Mr Chnstophci 
Pinchbeck, a London toy-maker,^ invented 
this alloy, which rcbcmblcs gold in appeat- 
ance It was used until the end of the nine- 
teenth century for the cases of cheap 
watches, and lor imitation jewellery and 
ornaments Anything ol deceptive appcai- 
ance might be called jnnchbeck Ihnchbeck 
sympathy is sympathy that is feigned 
or unreal 

pincushion (pm' kubh on), ;/ A cushion 
into which pins are stuck Set’ vudo jnn 

Pindari (pm da' n). n An Indian 
horse soldier who hved by phin<lei 

The l^ndaris were lOving bands ol outlaws 
who were active m Central India <luTin** the 


(from) , to cramp , to Plnean — ^Knob and claw 
afflict to straiten . 
to sail (a ship) close 

hauled , m raemg, to urge (a horse) v ? To 
cramp, or act with squeezing lorcc , to bo 
sparing or niggardly n A sharp nip or 
squeeze with or as with the fingers , a small 
quantity such as can be picked up with the 
fingers , a sharp pain , a pang , distress , 
stress , pressure (F pincer, serrer, cottper, 
extorquer, resserrer, affliger , Usiner , prise, 
pincie, hesQtn ) 

A crab is able to inflict a shaip pinch with 
its claws or pmcers , a gardener may pinch 
off a shoot of a plant when he wants to ictard 
its growth It IS not mce to know the pmch 
of poverty , we may aU experience the 
pmch of cold or of hunger, and the pinch of 
pain, or a sharp pang which leels like a 
pinch, IS not unknown to most of us 

A tight shoe pinches the foot, causmg pain 
at certain points, and from this we get the 
phrase, That's where the shoe pinches," 
meaning *' that’s where the trouble lies ’’ 
A pmch of a substance like a powder is os 
much as one can pick up by closing finger 
and thumb m pincer fashion 

The proveib says that necessity is the 
mother of invention, and it is surprising what 
man can do at a pmch, or, when hard pressed, 
m the way of devismg expedients, or sub- 
stitutes for the everyday necessities Nobody 
likes the pmch-commons (w ), or stingy, 
miserly person, especially if he cuts down 
other people’s allowances This is an old 
word used by Sir Walter Scott A pmcher 
(pmsh' er, w ) IS one who pmches Poverty 
may conmel us to act pmchmgly fpinsb' 
mg h. adv ), or m a sparing maimer, m 
regard to food and money 

M E pwicTien, assumed Old North F ptnchier , 
cp Norman dialect ptneher, F ptneer, 3 tal 
pvszwre, ptnzo goad, pmzeMe pmcers Perhaps of 


eighteenth century They h.ul the symp^ithy, 
open or secret, of the native ducts, who 
employed them to massac ic‘ the siibjtc-ts ol 
their cnemus Ihey weie nushccl by Lonl 
Hastings, with a Jhitisli lone ol iumiIv 
one hunclrecl and twenty ilious«nul, in 1S17 
Himlustam ptndarl jiluiulcHi 
Pmdaric (pm dar' ik), ad] Kclatiiig to 
the poet Pintiar , usembluig 01 inul.iling 
the style of Pindar v An odt‘ 01 othei \eist. 
form in imitation of the* st\k ot 


I 

a 


form in imitation of the* st\k ot Pindar 

(h puidttiiqut ) 

V ]K)et wdio liMci stunc 

live huntlieti \cai< 
l)t‘it>it the* luith ol 
^ hiist Most of In'- 
X poems have b<en 

^ '': 4 b lost, but a nitinbci 

- -N ol odes, will ten in 

f I dr * <ehbi<ition t>f Me - 

i’ll! tones in the national 

I Y \ h.iet been 

|i pie*s(r\od i^indai 

m\ used icgulai *ind 

> ompiuMti a loi m-, i.i 
name we get the word stail/ll «in(i eel tain 
Pmdane. ^ndar died abinpt \ .mat ions in 
*" lilt tie iind i .lilt lu e tt> 

accoiniiany e-oncsponding \.iiiations lu ieel- 
ing and thought 

Some of the wiiteis of Pind.mcs, or o<hs 
m buppobcd imitation of the* I hnd.un me .isiiit* 
have not understood lus sehenu* noi its 
melody and puri>oso 'J he ir Pmdansm (pm' 
dar i/m, « ), or imitation ot Pindar, lias 
moduced verse ol very pooi (piabt\ \ii 
English ode that itiUows faiilifullv Pintlai's 
metre and structure' is "The Pnigit s-, td 
Poesy,” by Thomas Gray (1710-1771). 

L PmdancHS, Cr Pindar tftQSt fioin J*tHda>os 
Pmdar 


Pindaric — The Greek 
poet Pindar, from whose 
name we get the word 
Pindaric. Pindar died 
in 443 IM’ 
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pine [ij (pin), n One of a number of 
resinous, cone-beanng trees, belonging to 
the genus P\nus , a tree resemblmg the true 
pines , the timber from these trees , a pme- 
apple (F pin, ananas ) 

Trees of the genus Pinus are scattered 
over the northern hemisphere to the Arctic 
circle, and are found chiefly in mountainous 
districts The onjly species native of Britain 
is the Scotch fir In favourable conditions 
this grows to a height of one hundred feet, 
the trunk attaining about twelve feet in 
girth It is valuable for its timber, and 3 nelds 
tar, pitch, resin, and turpentine A pine- 
kemel (n ) is the edible kernel of the seeds 
of certain species of pine, such as the 
Mexican pifion and the European stone- 
pine 

We know when we are approaching a 
pmetum (pi no' turn, n ), which is the name 
sometimes given to a plantation of pine 
trees, by the pleasant piny (pi' ni, adj ) smell 
A country like Norway, that abounds in 
pine trees, can also be called piny The needle- 
shaped leaves of pine trees, called pme- 
neeales (71 pi ), are eaten by the pme-beetle (« ), 
a beetle also called the pme-chafer {n ) 

The timber of Scotch firs is often damaged 
by the moths called pine beauty {n ) and 
pme carpet (n ) The pme-marten (n ) is a 
fierce animal, like a large weasel, living m the 
pmc-covered (adj ) regions of northern Europe, 
and sometimes is still seen in the pme-clad 
) parts of England and Scotland Any 
oil obtained from the leaves, wood, or resm 
of a pine tree is a pme-oil (w ) In America 
a sandy waste bearing only pines is called a 
pine-barren (n ) A harmless American 
snake found in pine woods is known as the 
pme-snake (n ) It grows to a large size, and 
IS classified in the genus Ptiyophts 

The fruit of the ananas got the name 
pineapple {n ) because it resembles the pine- 
cone The not-housc in which pine-apples 
<ire grown m this country is called a ornery 
(pin' er 1 , w ), a n«ime which may also be 
givcnr to a plantation of pme trees • 

A -S pin, from L pinus, perhaps = picnus 
pitch -ticc {pfr, acc pic-em pit<ni) 




Pine. — The yellow pine, one of the most yalnable 
of American pine treee for timber 


pme [ 2 ] (pin), v% To waste away or lose 
flesh from illness or sorrow , to languish , 
to long intensely (for) (F Jangmr, dipinr, 
sottpirer aprhs ) 

A dog often pines when its master leaves 
it to be looked after by strangers An 
emigrant who has left his native land to seek 
his fortune elsewhere may pine for his old 
home During a cold, miserable wmtor 
everyone pines for summer and the sun 
M E plnen to sutfer, to torment, A -S plman 
to torment, from p%n pain, L poena penalty 
See pain Svn Decline, droop, languish, 
yearn Ant Bloom, flourish, prosper, thrive 

pineal (pin'c al , pi' ne al), adj Shaped 
like a pme cone (F pinicd ) 

This word is used chiefly in reference to 
the pineal gland (n ), a strange little organ 
found near the base of the brain It was once 
thought to be the seat of the soul in man 
Anatomists believe that it is connected with 
a third eye, which is still found in certain 
lizards, although it is useless even to tlieni 
F from D plnea the cone of a pine, E sulfix 
•al (L •ahs) 

pmeapple (pin' ^p 1) For this woid, 
pinery, etc , see ttnder pine [i] 

pin-featbier (pjn' feth er), n A partly- 
grown feather See under pm 

pinfold (pm' fold), n A pound in 
winch stray cattle are shut up v t To shut 
in a pound (F fournbre, ineitre en fourribre ) 
This IS an old word that may still be heard 
in the north of England Cattle scazed from 
debtors may be kept m the pinfold or pound 
as a security for payment The pinfolded 
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animals are released when expenses or debts 
have been paid 

A -S pundfald, from pund enclosure, pound 
(whence pyndan to inmound) and fald pen 
The* IS due to the influence of pyndan See 
pound fa], fold [i] 





Pms-ponc — PUirlBtf pins-ponc, an indoor ball enmo semetiunc 
like lawn-^tennu. 

ping (piiig)» « ^ sharp ringing or that he ^ 

whistling sound v t To produce this sound This is tl 

(F stfflemeni, s%ffler) ME 

Telegraph wires often ping in a strong (K gable 
wind A bullet travels more quickly than tcathcr, 
does sound, and so the pmg of a bullet as it pmio] 
passes IS heard before iiie report of the nfle whc^l m 
from which it was fired The ping of a Ihc&ii 
mosquito warns us of its presence oncanot 

A modification of lawn-tennis designed for 
indoor play is called pmg-pong (pmg' pong mechini 
n ) This IS played on a large table, divided named 
across the middle by a net, with small, pmion . 
light, circular bats and a very hght, hollow, engage 
celluloid ball Two or four players may take straight 
part m the game on 

Imitative of the whistling sound .-q. 

;i^guld^ing'gwid),<»ij( Fat, greasy. ,^,scwhc 
unctuous (F gras, onctue%^ ) lurns 

This word is rarely used, and chiefly in a ,, ^ 
figurative sense A pinguid book is one 
written m a gushing, unctuous style Fatness balllcnu<‘i 
or fat and greasy matter may be called 

S dity (pmg gwid' i ti, « ) or pmgiutude pmiK 
gwi tud, n ), but these are both lare 
, seldom used in either conversation 
or writing flower rc 

The butterwoit is known scientifically coat < 
as Pinmcula (pmg gwik' u la, « ), because ^ 
its y^lowish leaves are covered with a This j 
sticl^ substance that looks somewhat hke and torn 
butter This plant grows in boggy soil and many cc 
IS intexestmg as bemg one of the British garden ] 
plants that taap and devour insects These dovelopc 
are attracted to the leaves, and if Idiey once grows pr 
settle they are h^d fast by the sticky liquid Europe 
When an msect has been caught by a loaf, and gra 
the leaf slowty curls up and encloses the smgly oi 
victim, and does not open again till Xho c< 

insect has been digested with a ft 


L ptnguts fat and E suffix ^td (L -tdi^s) on 
the analog\' of acid, liquid 

pm^iim (pmg' gwiii), n A West Indian 
plant of the pine-apple family "(F hroimhe ) 
This plant, whose scientific name is Bromelia 
pmguin, has a quantity of spin\ , bi\ord- 
shaped leaves, sometimes nearly 
three feet long I lie juice of ils 
fleshy fruit dissolved in water is»^ 
given as a &o]ing chink in 
fevers, and can be mctle into 
good vmegar 

Pci haps akin to pine [i] 

pinion [i] (pm' yon), n The 
joint of a bird's wing farthest 
Irom the body , a wing , a feather 
from the wing v t lo cut the 
pinion to prevent flight, to bind 
the arms, or hold them fast (F 
aileron, ailc, rvimge , logner Ics 
ailes, gall otter ) 

Poets use the word pinion to 
mean the wing or the wing 
feathers of a bud, in rc'fercuict to 
its power oi flight We may say 
that a prisoner's «iiins were 
semetiunc pinionod, or that the pnsonc*r 
himself was pinioned, meaning 
that he was deprived of the list' of his *inns 
This IS the ordinary use ol the verb 

ME pimon. Oh puiiwn plume, iiather 
(F gable, cogwheel), fiom 1 pinna pt nna 
teathesr, wing 

pmion [ 2 ] (pm^ yon), « A small, toothed 
wheel m gear with a larger one (I** ptgnnn ) 
1 he smaller of two cog-wheels eiig<iged w ith 
one another is called 
the pinion Cn the ^ 

mech<inical device 

named a rack and m 

pinion a small cog 

engages with a * yWlLJ 

straight bar, toothed 

on one side TTic 

bar moves length- f 

wise when the pinion ^ 

lurns 

1‘ ptgnon, lioni I- pntnu (piobtibly tfifldtnt 
from penna) the float of a wat< r-whe 1 1, pinnai le, 
batllemcmt pm 

pmk [i] (piugk), n A plant or flower oi 
the genus Dianthus, the flower bi'xng gi'iier- 
ally fragrant and light red , .i phiiit or 
flower resembling this , pci fee lion , the seal 
let coat of a fox-hunter Of the ( olour 

of a garden pmk or pale reef (F a tilt t ) 

This plant, which is a native of buroju 
and temperate Asia, has bt'en cult i vat t d ioi 
many centunos It is prob.iblt' that dl the 
garden pinks and florists' pinks have* lutn 
developed from the wild clove- pmk that 

g rows profusely on walls and locks in stait hen i\ 
uropo The leaves of the pinks art' nai row 
and grass-liko , the fringed lltvvc'rs grow 
sm^ly on a stem, and have a spit y fragriinc 
The colour wo call pink is a light, pale red 
with a famt purple tmge. This is the usu.il 


PINK 
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colour of garden pinks Anyone in perfect 
health may say he is in the pmk of condition, 
and a person pressed m very new and fashion- 
able clothes can be said to be dressed in the 
pink, or extreme, of fashion Although the 
coats worn by members of a hunt are made of 
scat let cloth, it is the custom to speak of them 
as pmk, and to say a man wearmg such a 
^oat was m pink 

Anything that'*is slightly pmk, or has a 
tinge of* pink, is pinkish (mngk' ish, adj ), 
or pinky (pmgk^ i, adi,) Pinkness (pingk^ 
nes, n ) is the quahty of being unmistakably 
pmk m colour, and pihkmess (pmgk' i nes, 
n ) is this quahty m a lesser degree Pink-eye 
(m ) 13 a kind of influenza that attacks horses, 
and a very contagious disease of the eyes m 
man A North Amencan herb (Spigeha 
Manlandica) and an Austrahan duck are , 
commonly c^led pink-eye 

Etymology doubtful , perhaps trom obsolete 
E pink to peep Tlicre is no evidence to connect 
it witli pink [2] 

pmk [2] (pingk), v t To perforate, pnek, 
or pierce , to make a pattern of small, 
circular holes in leather, cloth, or other 
material for decorative purposes (F percat 
perjorer^ gamir da menus craves, diclnquatat ) 
In the days when duelhng was common, 
a man who had wounded his opponent 
might boast that he had pinked him 

The borders of glazed and gilt leathei 
on the edges of bookshelves are sometimes 
pinked or pinked out , the pattern being 
formed by a senes of small round holes A 
pinkmg-iron {n ) used for this purpose is a 
kmd of long punch, with sharp prongs to 
pieice the mai^ial The small circular disks 
of coloured paper known as confetti are 
produced by a pinking process 

M E ptnkan, nasalized vanant oi picken to 
pierce, cp L G ptnkan, O F ptquer to pnek, pmk 
(make eyelet holes) , or Irom a doubtful A -S 
pmea point, trom L pungere (p p punct-us) to 
pnek SVN Perforate, pierce, punch, nddle, 
stab 

pmk L3 j (pingk), n A small, open, Dutch 
boat, x:Imker-built, and ngged as a cutter of 
yawl , a fairly large samng vessel with a 
narrow btom (F ptnque ) 

At dillerent times various types ol sailing 
boat have been called pinks In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centunes a three- 
maslccl Mediterranean vessel was known as 
a pink The long narrow stern of this type 
of boat has given nse to the term pmk- 
stemed {adj ). used to desenbe any boat built 
in this way The Dutch pmk bias changed 
little in the last three centunes 

Middle Dutch pincko , cp F ptnque. Span 
pingui , rial pinco 

pmk 14! (pingk), >i A yellow lake or 
jugnient prepared by precipitating vegetable 
luicos on certain chcinical substances 

The hark of the green citron oak is the 
vegetable colounng matter of Dutch pink (n ) 
and Italian pmk (» ) French pmk (n ) is 
prcjviicd by depositing the 3Uice of a besrry 


(Quercus Hnetorta) on chalk or alumina 
Tnese are used only m water colours 
Unconnected with pmk fi] 
pink [51 (pmgk), n A young salmon 
(F saumoneau ) 

M E penh, cp G dialect pmke 
puma [ij {pm^ ii), n A smgle leaflet of a 
pinnate leaf , a wing or fin , the broad, upper 
part of the outer ear pi pinnae (pm' 6) 

L ptnna *= penna feather, fin, wmg 

puma [2] (pm' a), n A group of bivalve 
molluscs known also as wmg-shells (F 
ptnna manna ) 

These are large triangular shell-fish re- 
semblmg mussels Some grow to two feet 
m length They are attached to the rocks 
by an app^dage of long silky hair, called a 
byssus The threads 01 this are sometimes 
woven into valuable cloth Pearl buttons 
are made from the shells 
L , Gr ptnna, pinae 

pinnace (pm' As), « A six- or eight- 
oared boat earned by a man-of-war , a small 
saihng vessel, usually with two masts (F 
ptnasse, canot major) 

The pinnace is the boat next m size to 
the ship*s launch, being from thirty to 
thirty-six feet long and about three feet 
across the thwarts It is carvel-built and 
usually now made of elm-wood It was 
probably named from the pinnace, or small 
schooner-ngged vessel, which often served 
as a tender or scout to larger vessels be- 
fore the eighteenth century The '* Black 
Pmnace,** which brought back to England 
the body of Sir Phihp Sidney (1554-86), was 
quite a large sea-gomg boat 

From F ptnace, ptnasse, Ital pinazza, from 
plnus pme. an^^hmg made of pme-wood 






Pianaole — A feature of St Muk's, Venice, are 
the masnve <lome and numerooe pinnacle*. 

puinacle (pm' akl), n An ornamental 
turret, usually tapermg and terminating 
m a point, used to crown a buttress or 
parapet a pointed structure rising above 
the roof oi a ouilding , a summit , a moun- 
tam-top figuratively, the highest point or 
chmax v t To S^t on or as on a pmnade , 
to place in an elevated position , to torm 
the pinnacle ol (F Jaiia, soinmet, pinade , 
Haver au ptnacla, couronner ) 
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Many ol our EngUsh cathedrals have 
pinnaces on their spircss There are ]aggcd 
pinnacles of rock around Mont Blaiw 
When a man has attained his ambitions he 
has reached the pinnacle of his success 
OF pmacle, from LL ptvnaculwn dim ot 
L p%fin(i pmnacle Syn Acme apex, he^ht 
summit, zenith Ant Depth, nadir 

pxcuaate (pin' at), adj Having leaflets 
or parts arranged on each side of an 
Another form is pinnated (pm' ated) (F 
pennS, pinn4) 



pinnule (pm' ul), /? One ot the sccondaiy 
leaflets fornimg a pinnate leaf , one of the 
bnmclies or barbs of .i loatht'r .in anipial 
organ or part like a small fin "oi mug 
Jn the leaf of the acacM trt t i he pinnae {•ice 
pinna |i]) are further dnidtd into junnules 
The whole leal is then slid (o be pmnulate 
(pin' u lat, ad/ ), pinnulated (pin' u lal tcl, 
ad/ ). or pinnate In the Ua\e>. ul Inns the nn 
are thiec divisions, Iht^ ti itiai \ (li\ ision 
or smallest leaflet is called a pinn»'let (pm' 
li let, n ) 

L p i It m{ia, dim <>t ptiimt tin di\i ion o! liaf 
pmny (pm' i) Ibis is a chiUlish loim 
of tile word ]->inr\fore ])iniloie 

pinocle (pm <>kl), it \ game ol c.iicls 
closely resembling lie/upie a tomhifiation 
of queen ol spadis and knive of diamonds 
in this ganu 

\ II S Uim ol nukiiowii oienu 
pinole (pi no' la , nol'), ii A suei b*ned 
meal 

Pmole IS .1 I ommon aih* le ol lood m 
Cahloinia and Mt \uo , it is maiU ol pan lusl 
cmn-lloui, m.u/e, mtstpiit Inans, tit , ,intl 
llavouretl with sugai and spues 
bpan \mtiuaii lioin A/lit 


Pinnat« — ^The elder, the loenst, and the rowan 
are all pinnated tb^ bouglu hear pinnate leavea* 

The legs ot grasshoppers are pinnate , 
they are marked with tiny horizontal 
processes on each side of a strong ridge 
The leaves of the ash tree are also pinnate , 
they have a mam stalk and a row of leaflets 
on either side, which arc disposed pinnately 
(pin' at h, adv ) The leaves ol the dandelion, 
which are not so deeply divided, arc said to lx? 
pmnatisect (pi n&t' i sekt, adj ), oi pmnatifid 
(pi n§.t' i fid, adj ) Birds like the grebe, which 
have their toes bordered by membranes, 
are plnnatiped (pi nit' i ped, adj ) 

L pinnatus » pcfindtus feathered, from pinna, 
pettfia feather 

pinner (pm' er), A pin-makcr , one who 
pins , a woman's head-dress (F ) 

Years ago there used to be a Giukl of 
Pmners in the City of London, and a building 
m Old Broad Street is still known as Pinners* 
Hall In the eighteenth century a wonuin's 
cap that had long flaps pinned to it at the 
sides was called a pinner In some parts of 
the country a pinafore is known 4U» a piiincr 
Fiom E. pm (v ) and agent sullix -ey 
pumigrade (pm' i grad), adj Walking 
by means of fins or fiippeis n An animal 
that walks m this way (F ptnmpdde ) 
Seals and sea-hons have thofr legs modified 
mto finhke flippers, on which they walk 
- very clumsily when ashore, and so are called 
pmnigrades Such animals belong to the 
pinnigrade family Seals, sea-hons, and 
walruses, which belong to the sub-order 
Pinnipedna, comprising csemivorous animals 
with finliko hmbs, may be teinied pmmpeds 
(pm' 1 pedz, n pi ),QT pinniped {adj ) animals 
From. L pmna feather, fin, gradl to walk 


piAon (pm ^on', pm' \on), n \ii \nu*i 
lean species ot pine iiu», isjH*ualh l*tnus 
with edible nuts , Its seed (h ptt/itoii ) 
Span iiuiu 1 b pinto tir/iml ]>iiu Kt i 

ncl, liom 1 plitta pme tone {phnt*^ pm(^ 

piaait (pint)» w A xne.isuie of t.ipanty 
the eighth ]|Xirt of a gallon, lists i m lK>th 
dry .uid lupud measim^s md lont.iming 
^1 (> 5 <) cubic inches (h' pinp ) 

F pinfi (Span pintu) spot, lu.uk «\vhM< tht 
pint nuasuti was ni.iiked <»i panittd on .i l.trgt i 
vessel), iioin I- 1 pinrfa \ntii pttfti.Uui pp 
of putu\, iioin pttv/ere to punt 

pintado (pm ta' do), n \ sp<Mes ol 
ixfiiel, the gmne.i-fowi (J* pnt/ttdt ) 

Ihe t'apt‘ ]>igei>n, 
or pintado-bird {n ), 

IS conmion iii the 
•^out lu‘i n ( )t etin, 1 he 
guinea-fowl, also 
known as the pm 
tado, was oiiginaHv 
a native of West 
Africa 

Span painted, 
p p of piHtur li> pamt 
he/* pint 

pintail (pm' tal), 
n The ziam<» given 
to a s^nicies ol dm k 
and g r o ii s e See 
uruU^r pm 
puaUe (pm' il), w 

as a pivot, es>jH‘ciaUy <nie for attiU hm“. a 
rudder io the steni-ixwt of a ship it* 
atgwUoi ) 

Cp Dan dialect ptniU 
pm-whieel (pin' hwCl), n A kind ul cog 
wheel. See wtaer pm 
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Pint!* rb« pmtlva on 
which * rnddor 

A pm or iMflt St r\ ne* 
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pinoat (pingks' it) A Latin term, mean- 
ing “ he painted ” 

This word, or one of its abbreviated forms 
-»-pinx , pmct , pxt — ^is sometimes mscnbed 
at the foot of an enCTaving, following the 
name of the artist of the original picture 
Thus we might find on an engravmg of a 
picture by Turner, the legend, *' J MW 
Turner pinxit," which means that Turner 
‘ painted it • 

Third, singular perfect indicative of L p%ngere 
to painx , thus sculpsit denotes the signature to 
be that of the engraver, deli {^dehneavit) that 
of a draughtsman 

pmy (pfn' i) This is an adjective formed 
from pine See under pine [i] 

piolet (py 6 15.) , n The axe used by 
Alpine climbers for cutting steps in the ice 
(F piolet ) 

Alpine patois Dim of ptolo, perhaps akin 
to V ptoche, pic pickaxe 


Pioneers — ** Pioneers to glory,” from painting by B F 
of an incident connected with the Spanish Armada 

pioneer (pi o nGr^), n One who first is 
oxploics or develops a new country , one ful 
who. makes or clears a way for others to is 
lolkiw , an early worker m any field of 
incpniy or bianch of knowledge v f To act sec 
,us a pioneer to , to lead v t To act as 'O’ 
pioneei (h' pionmer, ptonner) 

Originally pioneers were soldiers m foot- pli 
regiments whose duty it was to go before se\ 
tioops on the march to clear a way through a ! 
fort‘sls, make bridges, dig trenches, or prepare 
camping grounds Until recent times pioneers a 
alw*iys formed part of an infantry battalion, m 
but their work is now done by the Royal or 
hlngineeis and the Royal Army Service ca 


(V>rps , 

(^c)lonists who go to Australia or Canada 
to-cla\ Iiinl there many oi the comforts they 
k^ll behind them, but the pioneers who 
optMied uji those countries in the early days 
Ihid to light and overcome the forces of 
Natuic 'Iwo brothers, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, who, m 1903 , made the first 


successful flying - machine, were pioneers of 
aviation 

Earher ptoner, O F peomer, from peon foot- 
soldier, from L L pedd (acc peddn-em), from L 
pis (acc ped^em) See pawn [i], peon 

pious (pi' us), adj Showing reverence 
and obedience to God , devout , complying 
with rehgious duties and ceremonies , 
dutiful (F pieux ) 

A person who in former days endowed a 
college or school may now be referred to 
as the pious founder Property left to the 
church IS put to a pious use A pious-minded 
{adj ) man or woman has leanings towards 
religious and spiritual rather than worldly 
things Such a one will fulfil his religious 
observances piously (pi' us li, adv ), or 
devoutly A pious fraud is something 
like a white he, that is, a deception per- 
formed in the behef that it is a way in 
which good can be done 

L plus, E sulfix -ous See piety 
Syn Devout, dutiful, religious 
Ant Impiou*!, profane, ung<^y 
pip [i] (pip), A disease in 
poultry and other birds (F 
p4j^e ) 

p ±^p,may affect all the fowls in 

y i a yard or run The disease is 

* ^ characterized by hoarseness, the 

affected fowls having a curious 
^ , sneeze and a throaty cluck 

'/ I* Thick mucus m the throat and 

. I •* mouth forms a scale on the 

tongue 

V •SjKSqI ^ p*ppe, O F pepte or Middle 
KgSHlilH Dutch pippe, LL plplta, a cor- 
ruption of L pitulta shme, 
pblegm, mucus 

pip (pip), ^ A small seed 
found m a fleshy fruit (F. 

^ seeds of fruits hke apples, 
B F Gnbbie oranges, pears, and grapes are 
called pips The pomegranate 
is a pippy (pip^ IS, it is 

full of pips A pipless (pip' Ifis, adj ) orange 
is one without pips 

Formerly pippin, pepin, cucumber or melon- 
seed , from O F pepin, from L pep 6 (acc 
-5«-«w), Gr pepdn melon, really adj meaning npe 

pip [ 3 ] (pip)» ^ 

playing cards, dice, or dominoes , one of the 
segments forming the rind of a pine-apple , 
a small flower in a flower cluster (F point ) 
There are twenty-eight oblong pieces m 
a set of dominoes, each of which is divided 
into iwo halves These halves may be blank 
or marked with from one to six pips Pla37ing 
cards are marked with from one to ten pips, 
each suit consisting of these ten cards, with, 
in addition, a knave, queen, and king 

Flowers such as the cowshp and the hly 
of the valley consist of a large number of 
tiny flowers clustered together Some 
gardeners speak of each 01 these separate 

flowers as a pip ^ 

Earher peep Perhaps connected with pippin 




PIP 


PIPE 


pip [4] (pip). To chiip, as a young 

bird ^vi lo break through the shell of the 
egg in hatching (F piptey , iclote ) 

A vanant of peep (to chirp) , , , » 

pipe (pip), n A tube or enclosed channel 
for canying liquids, air, gas, or sound , a 
musical wind instrument consisting of a 
tube , a tube of wood or metal by which 
sounds are produced in an organ , a boat- 
swain's whistle , a bird's song , a tube with 
a bowl at one end for smoking, a cask, 
usually containing one hundred and five 
imperial gallons , a cylindrical vein ol oie 



Pipe. — Clay pipes betas 4ned lit raeks t tbeiy are 
still used m many ports or tho world 


V t To convey through or furnish with pipes . 
to fit with pipes , to play on a pipe , to utter 
shnlly or unclearly , to summon with a pipe , 
to trim (clothmg) with piping , to propagate 
(pmks, etc ) by means of cuttings v t To play 
on a pipe to utter shnlly to whistle ( F 
iuyau, pipeau, tuya/u d*orgue, stfflet, piptsmenl^ 
p%pe» colonm de nohesse, condutre par des 
tuyaux, stffler, tuy outer, houturer, ^ouer du 
fifre, ptaiUer ) 

The largest pipes yet produced arc about 
twenty feet across mside, and are used for 
carrying water Cast-iron, cement, and 
earthenware pipes are made in moulds 
Steel, copper, and brass pipes are drawn out 
through dies, or, if very large, formed by 
nveting plates together Load pipe is 
squirted through a rmg-shaped hole by an 
hydraulic press 

A city may receive its water-supply by a 
pipe-line {n ), that is, a conduit of pipes, 
through which the water is earned from a 
reservoir many miles away Petroleum ih 
often pumped through pipe-lines from the 
oilfields to the sea coast This is cheaper 
than transportation by rail The Baku 
oilfields on the Caspian Sea are connected 
with Batoum on the Black Sea by means 
of a pipe-hne nearly six hundred mucs long, 
which crosses the Caucasus Mountains 

Shepherds m ancient Greece played on 
pipes of straw The flutes and oboes of our 
modem orchestras are made of wood Some- 
times the windpipe and other organs through 
which we breathe are spoken of as pipes 

The boatswain's pipe pipes, or calls, sailors 
to their various duties The pipe as a measure 


of capacity varicss according to tlic kind ot 
wine in the cask A pipe of INI.uleira is 
ninety-two gallons, of port one hundred and 
fifteen gallons, and ol sherry rnc hundrCcl 
and eight In the Kimberlev mines, in South 
Airica, the diamonds arcolttn lound ncai the 
surface in c3dindrical masses of volcanic rock 
called pifics 

A1 a meeting or council of Xoi th Vmoiic.in , 
Indians, a pipe ol |x,*ace, 01 (*■ iluinct, is ]iassecl 
round for c\eiyone picsent to piilt ,,ii, as a 
sign of peace and goo<l\MlI It m.iy ho 
compared to the loving cup some t iim s passed 
round at our hantiiiefs 1 he how 1 ot a i alumet 
IS usually made of pipe-stone (;/ ), a soft icd 
stone \ allied by the Indians toi this j^uipose 

robac<o pipes in I'ngKind aie sonic times 
made from pipe-clay (;i ), a white cla\ nnuh 
like chin i clay T lus is list d .list* to pipe-clay 
(ft / ), Ol whitm, milit<irv ai < «>iitieint nts lU 
I >e lore soldiers on honu seiMic wou kh.iki, 
«i eonimainling ollicei who wms t -st t ssively 
pailicular about the apptaiaiut of his men 
on parade was sai<l tolu* Ituiilof the jupt -clay 

A smoker may light his pipeful (pip' tnl, 
«) ot tobacco with .1 Iwislid slip ot paper 
called a pipe-light (» ) Some mtsi keej> I heir 
pipes in a pipe-rack (« ) It m dws a smoker 
sad to find himself pxpeless (pip' ks « ), or 
w lihout a pipe 

To pipe one's eye is a colloquial < vpiessiou, 
meaning to wt'cp lo pipe up iiUtins to 
begin to sing the Iirst noti^ of »i song We s,iy 
a ]^rsori piped up, meaning that he liusc^l 
his voice to make a xcinaik Tlu pipe-fish 
(w ) lb a small slender iish, with .1 long snout, 
lound off Biitish coasts It is i< lated to the 
sea-horse Pipe-tree (n ) is »in ok I name both 
lor the syrmga or mock-or<ingt , and the lilac 

From the time of Henry II tt> that of 
William IV, a record ot the p^iyment made 
to the ICxchequcT was kept isich M«ir on a 
laigcioll callm the Pipe Roll (// ), or t.n at Roll 
of the iCKchetpier Mt>st of these Rolls 
arc now m the I'liblic Record < )llicem tanuloxi 

A man who plays on the Inigpipes xs a piper 
(pip' or, n) In sonu paxts of th<^ < tmulry 



Pip«-fi«h -’The pipe*fUh, which clecely rcocmbleit 
the cea-craM amenar which it »wim« 

a brokeu-winded horse Xh tallcti a pxpti, anil 
the same name ib given by lishernu n to t h<* 
gurnard, a fish that makts «l low, grunt mg 
noise A dog used for luring wiUi fowl into 
a decoy is also called a piper 

A plant with a tubular stem is pipy (pip' x. 
adf ) A voice is said to be pipy if it is hie.h- 
pitched or shrill. 
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PIPETTE 


PIPPIN 


Imitative A -S plpc^ plptav (v ), cp G pfetfe, 
Gaelic piob, Irish and Welsh ptb, O Norse ptpa^ 
all apparently from L L pjpa pipe, from L, 
plplra (Gr pipijseui) to chirp The various E 
meaning come liom the idea of anything of a 
tubular shape, the first being tliat ol a musical 
lustrument Syn w Channel, conduit, cylinder, 
flue, tube 

pipette (pi pet'), 11 A glass tube used 
Iby cncmislfa for ^■ncasunng or transferring 
sm.all quantities of liquid (F pipeiie ) 

A pipette IS open at both ends and 
narrowed to a small liole at the bottom 
It IS used as follows More liquid is drawn 
into it than is needed, and the top is sealed 
with the finger tip Air is then allowed to 
leak in slowly till f he liquid sinks to the mark 
on the side which indicates the quantity 
required, when the top is again closed 
1* dim ot pi pi 

pipx (]>C' pi), V A legummous plant 
found m lira-/il 

The scicntilic name ol this plant is 
Caesalpiuia Pipai lls fruit, generally called 
the pipi-pod {n ), which has strong astringent 
qualities when dissolved m water is used as a 
tanning matoiuil 

Tupi (S Amciican Indian) ptpai 
piping (pi' ping), n The act of playing 
on a pijic , a whistling or piping sound , 
a system of pipes for any purpose , any 
niatcriiil or substance in the shape of or 
resembling a pipe , a cutting of a carnation 
or pink taken at a joint m the stem ad^ 
Shull, whistling, playing upon a pipe (F 
ShffUment, iuyaiitagB, boutuie, s%fflant» qm 
loue da la fl’dte ) 

The piping of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
<vbout whom wo read in Robert Browning's 
poem, cleared the town of rats We may 
wake in the morning to hear tho shnU piping 
of little birds outside the window When 
Shakespeare, m " Richard III " (i, i), speaks 
of the "piping time of peace," he refers to 
t he music of the shophord's pipe, as opposed 
to martial music 

The name piping is given to a number of 
things tliat resemble a pipe or pipes Fot 
example, the decoration made on cakes by 
forcing a paste of icing sugar from a funnel 
till ough a shaped piiKJ, and a dress tnmming 
made by covenng a cord with material, are 
eacli known as piping 

A dish just after it is taken out oi the oven 
IS piping not, that is, so hot that it may make 
cl piping or hissing sound Tins phrase is also 
used to describe anything fresh or newly out, 
such «us a novel or a newspaper 

Tl he various species of piping-crow (« ) are 
fountl in Austialasia and Borneo The 
scientific name of this sub-family of birds is 
(»ynmorhininae Its members arc dis- 
tinguished by their magpie-like plumage and 
wliite beaks The peculiar piping notes of 
a 1 asm«iman species, known to the colonists 
as the organ bird, sound very out of tune 
to a musical ear 

I'lom pipe, and suffix -iitg 


pi]^strelle (pip is trel'), n The common- 
est British bat (Vesperugo piptstrellus) 
Another speDing is pipistrS (pip is treT) 
(F ptpistrella ) 

The pipistrelle is of a reddish brown colour, 
with wings stretching between the limbs 
and extended to the tips of the toes Its 
tail IS free and can be used for hanging on 
to twigs Its body is about three mches 
m len^h, and its wing stretch is eight 
inches Its tiny eyes and large ears are 
evidence of its poor powers of sight and keen 
hearing 

F from Ital pipistrello, vespertillo, from L 
vc<ipcrtUiO bat, from vesper evening 



FipiC— 'The tree pipit e common British bird, feedmB 
her young in the nesU 


pipit (pip' it), w A bird of the genus 
AntJms, rescmbbng the lark (F p%p\ ) 

There are three common pipits m England, 
the meadow, the rock, and the tree pwt 
AH are about six inches in length The 
meadow pipit is sometimes called titlark 
The song of the pipits is sweet, though less 

g owerful than that of the sl^lark All are 
rown or grey on the back with lighter 
breasts The pipits are grouped with the 
wagtails in the family Motacillidae 
Imitative of its call note 
pipkin (pip' km), n A small pot, pan, 
or jar made of earthenware, for kitchen use 
(F casserole, poSlon ) 

In America, a pipkin is a small wooden 
tub or pail with one stave lengthened to form 
a handle In some parts of England a similar 
vessel IS called a piggin 

Dim of pipe (cask) Syn Jar, pan, pot, 
tub, vessel 

pippin (pip' in), « A name for several 
kinds of apples (F retnetfe ) 

The pippin apples include the Blenheim 
pippin, the Ribston pippin, and the Golden 
pippin A Normandy pippin is an apple 
dri^ in the sun 

From O F pep%n seed, pip See pip [2] 
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pippy 


PIRATE 


pippy (pip' i) This IS an adjective formed 
from pip See pip [2] 

pipy (pip^ 1) This is an adjective formed 
from pipe See pipe 

piquant ipS" kant), adj Having a sharp, 
pungent taste pleasantly exciting , inter- 
esting lively , sparkling , the F fem 
piquante (pi' ka«t) is sometimes used (F 
ptquanie relevd tnferessant vif, sptrttuel ) 

A piquant sauce is usually served with 
cold meat A girl or woman may be piquante 
or interesting, although not actually pretty 
Books of memoirs are often written piquantly 
(pS' kant h, adv ), that is, in a 
lively and sparkhng style j 
Piquancy (p€' kan si, n ) may 
mean an appetizmg flavour in 
food, or the quality of being 
stimulating and mterestmg in a | 
human bemg | 

F pres p of ptquer to pnck, i 
sting Syn Biting, lively, racy, 
sparing, stimulating Ant Dull, 
flat, insipid, tamo, tasteless 

pique [i] (pSk), v 1 To hurt 
or wound the feelmgs of , to 
irritate , to stimulate or provoke 
to anger, curiosity, etc , to plume 
(oneself) on n Anger, ill-will, or 
resentment, result mg from 
wounded pnde, or from a small 
slight or injury (F piqver, **‘'**®*c^ 
Denser, pique, dipit ) 

A vam person is piqued if he finds himself 
neglected m company Our curiosity is 
piqued if we hear a fragment of what seems 
to be an mterestmg story A foolish person 
may give up a good position in a fit of pique, 
if he thinks his services are not appreciated 
Some people pique themselves on making 
jokes at the expense of others 

F from piquer to pnck, siing, annoy Syn 
V Anger, imtate, nettle, sling w Cliolcr, 
imtation, offence, resentment 

pique [2] (pSk), n An extra score of 
tlmdy pomts at piquet v i To score this 
against (an opponent) t; t To score a pique 
(F pic , faire pic , Ure pic ) 

In piquet, if one player scores thirty 
pomts before his opponent scores at all, he is 
entitled to add an extra thirty points to his 
score without further play This is a pique 
F ptc point, pike 

pique (pS' ka), « A stiff cotton fabric, 
woven with a corded or nbbed surface , a 
si mil a r material with a raised lozenge 
pattern, quilting (F piqu 4 ) 

F p p of piquet to prick, picrco, quilt 

piqpiet (pi ket' , pik' et), « A card game 
for two players (F piquet ) 

Piquet IS played with a jpack from which 
all cards below the seven have been taken 
The cards rank from ace, king downwards, 
and there are no trumps Pomts are scored 
on combmatLons of cards held m the hand 
and on tncks gained during the play 


Perhaps named from its inventoi, or somehow 
connected w ith E picket 

piracy (plr' a st), n The unlawful 
seizure and plunder of a ship at sea See 
under pirate 

pira^a (pi ifig' wa), n A canoe made 
by hollowing out a troe-tnink, used by 
natives in the West Indies and on the coasts 
of the Caribbean bca , a ;l.wo-m<istcd sailing 
barge used oft the coast of America and in the 
West Indies Another spelling is pirogue 
(pi rog') (F pirogue ) 

Span Canb — dug-out canoe, small boat 



Piriktes — Schoolboys drossed am pirates takiny part in Cili^rt and 
Sullrran's comic opera, **The Pirates ot Pensanee 

i himself pirate (pir' at), n A io\or or robber ou 
iosity 13 seas, or in othci navigabk Wiiteis , 

at seems ^ pirate ship, one who pluiultis others, 
b person especially one who roams about in st .irdi ot 
of pique, plunder, a poison who st tills 01 inixniges 
rcciated" another's copyright vt 'I o at t pii«iliCidly 
making against («i ship) , to publish 01 rt'pmdut t‘ (the 
^ work of another) without light, pirmission. 

■ Syn compensation v i To j^nictist ]>uacy 

Cliolcr piiatc, Ccumeur dc mvr, fifrban, plttgiaov, 

voter ni pirate, contrcfaire, puhticr an 

score of 

lore this ««ulmg shqts, piiiites used 

a pique wait for the treiisiire Ixiiils voimn** 

* ^ from the luist, and plundei and sink (hi m 
3 thirty Often these pi nil es worked in ilet ts tint It»i t lu 
all, he is command of some sjks lally skiUetl stainan 
ts to his war-time they wt re sometinu s sttuth 

a pique protected by the govexniuent i»f then own 
^ ^ country, providetl tliey only att*uk«tl tht 
^ , onemy^b snips Nowadays the higli stMs ^lu^ 

safe lor merchant - vessels, Init the tOiists 
and rivers of t hiiia iire still iniestetl with 

lozenge 

. Until a lew years ago, a book pnbh^linl 

m one country might U*- pimtid ami sold 
ixd game m aiiothei country by .1 hi ex .irv juiiili* th.it 
IS, by an unscrupulous pubhsiu i (Uiaihs 
tn which Dickens complained bittiTly ol the way in 
n taken which lus books were jnrateil in \meiUii 

vnwards, The use aiul sale ot iinother pi rs<m s woi k 
re scored is piracy (i)Ir' a si, n ). as is ,ilso the s<*i/un* 

:he hand and plunder of a ship «it sea Byintern.ilioji.il 

y copyright laws most natu^ns have now .ign ♦ <1 



PraAYA 


PISGUSTE 


to punish such piratic (pi rat' ik, ad'i ). or 
piratical (pi rUt' ik al, aaj ) acts Publishers 
who print;, and publish books piratically 
(pi r2.t' ik al li, adv ) arc now sent to prison 

F from L ptmia, from Gr peirafes pirate, 
literally one who attempts (to attack ships), 
Irom pciKln to attempt, attack, from peira trial 
Syn Ihiccanter, coisair, marauder, robber, 
lOver 

piraya (pi n A South American 

nver ffeh Another form is perai (pe ri') 

Though only two feet in length these are 
some of the most dreaded and carnivorous 
of fishes *1 heir sharp teeth cut like scissors, 
and they are speedily attracted by the smell 
of blooci 

Tupi (S American Indian) p%raya 

pirogue (pirog'), This is another form of 
piragua See piragua 

pirouette (pir u etO, « A rapid whirhng 
movement ol the body while balanced on 
one foot V % I'o make this movement (F 
pirouette , pirouetter ) 

The pirouette of a ballet-dancer is a 
difficult and graceful movement performed 
on one foot, or on the point of the toe 
l^'nnco Cccchetti, the famous master of the 
Uusbian 13 «illet, broke all records for pirouett- 
ing in the 1870’s At his first important 
appearance al La Scala, Milan, he performed 
a pirouette of thirty-two turns along the 
proscenium Before that achievement a 
pirouette of four turns was considered a 
difficult feat 

1 lorscb are said to pirouette when they turn 
louncl suddenly without changing ground 
We niay say that the fallen leaves in Autumn 
pirouette in the wind, when they whirl 
lountl and lound 

1' - Uitotum, app.iiently from dialect pjyowe 
little wheel ep Ital piritolo \)QQ spinning top 



Piteatonr — A piscatory exhibit of capelin and salmon beins 
arranged by a piscatorial expert 


piscatory (pis' ka to ri), adj I'crtaining s 
to hshcis or fishing Piscatorial (pis ka a 

tor' i al) has the same meaning (F de 
pUhenri> de la peche ) 
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This word is not often used in a senous 
sense, although we may describe a stuffed 
trout as a piscatory trophy The Pope, as 
successor to St Peter, who was a fisherman 
(Matthew iv, 18), wears a signet ring known 
as the piscatory ring The right of fishing 
m a nver or laJce is called piscary (pis' ka n, 
n ) The right or privilege of fishing m 
waters belonging to someone else is legally 
known as a common of piscary A fishing- 
ground has also been called a piscary 

L piscdidrius connected with fishing or fisher- 
men, from L ptsedtor fisherman See fish 

Pisces (pis' fis), n pi The name of the 
gioup of stars forimng the twelfth constella- 
tion of the Zodiac , the corresponding sign 
of the Zodiac , in zoology, the class of verte- 
brate animals called fishes (F les Poissons ) 

There are no bnght stars m the con- 
stellation called Pisces, or the Fishes, but it 
contams some interesting double and triple 
stars Several terms connected with fish are 
derived from the Latin pisois The breeding 
and rearing of fish in tanks and ponds, 
and their later removal to lakes and nvers, 
is called pisciculture (pis 1 kfil' chur, n ) 
The piscicultural (pis 1 kfil' chur al, ad) ) art 
is also concerned with the hatching of fishes' 
eggs artificially The ancient Chinese and 
Egyptians were skilled pisciculturists (pis 1 
kiil' chur ists, npl ) — pisciculture being a 
matter of great importance in such densely 
populated countries 

Anythmg like a fish in shape may be said 
to be’pisciform (pis' 1 form, adj ). 

L pi of pi sets fish 

piscina (pi se' nd. , pi si' na), n A 
perforated basin, usually in the south wall 
of the chancel of a church , in ancient Rome 
a fishpond or bathing pool piscinae 

(pi si' ne) (F piscine ) 

In the Middle Ages the water 
m which the officiating pnest 
washed his fingers after Mass was 
poured mto the piscina, which 
IS simply a imv sink It is often 
placed m a niche The piscinae in 
many old English churches are 
carved and decorated with great 
beauty 

L — cistern, fishpond 
piscine (pis' in), ad] Of, 
peirtainmg to, or like fish -w A 
bathmg pool. (F, de pots son, des 
poissons ) 

Ancient piscine remains take 
the form of fossils A large 
number of animals and birds are 
piscivorous (pi siv' o ms, adj), 
which means that they live on 
Jmon h»nz ^ popular daily event at 

the Zoo IS the feeding of the 
sca-lions, which are piscivorous animals, 
and have, therefore, to be fed on fish. 

Mod L pisclnus, from L piscts fish, suffix 
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PISTOIi 


pise (p5' za), « A method of forming 
wsdls with earth rammed between moulds , 
the rammed and hardened earth forming such 
a wall adj Made of pis 6 (F pisd de terre ) 

Ancient Roman towers of pis6. or pis6 
de terre (p5' zS. de tar', n ), still exist m Spam 
Settlers m Australia and elsewhere have 
built pis 6 houses, which can be erected 
cheaply and quickly The mould in which 
the earth is rammed consists of boards 
When these are removed, the dried material 
IS almost as durable as cement 

F p p of ptser to beat, pound, from L pisere 
= pinsere 

Pisgah (piz' ga), n The mountain from 
which Moses viewed the Promised Land 
before his death (Deuteronomy xxxiv) adj 
Anticipatory, prophetic 

A Pisgah sight or view is a vision or 
prospect of the futuie, especially that of an 
aged or dying person 

pish, (pish), inter An expression of 
contempt, disbehef, or impatience v t To 
say pish ” to v i To express disgust, 
contempt, or disbehef by this exclamation 
(F hah / faire hah t dire hah 0 
Imitative 

pishogue (pi shagO. ^ Insh witchcraft , 
sorcery , a charm of incantation 
Irish p7s{r)eog sorcery, witchcraft 
pisiform ((pi' si form , piz' i form), adj 
Pea-shaped n A small bone in the wnsi 
having this shape (F pist forme ) 

The pisiform, a bone in the upper low 
of the carpus, is also called the pisilorm bone 
Modem L pisiformis, Irom L plsum pea, 
forma form 

pissasphalt (pis' a,s fait), n A liquid 
bitumen used by the ancient Egyptians in 
embalming the dead (F pissasphalte ) 


L pissasphaltiis, Gr pissa<!phaltos a mixture 
of pitch ipissa) and asphalt {asphaltos) 

pistachio (pis ta' shi 6 , pis» ta' shi 6^, 
pis tach' o) n The nut of a small Western 
Asiatic tree, Pistacia vera , this tree (F 
pisiache ) 

The nuts of the pistachio have a greenish 
kernel of delicate flavour They are con 
sumed m large quantities ii^ the East, and 
are much used by confectioners for decorating 
iced cakes, etc 

Span pistachOt from L ptsldcntm, Gt pistd- 
Jiton, Pei pVitah 

pistil (pis' til), w That part of the 
flower where the seeds are dc\t loped (p 
pistil ) 

The pistil in Its complete loriu consisN 
of thiLO pails the \\h<*ie the seeds 

aic d(.\elo^x?(i , tlie stigma, \\bi<h capluic-. 
the pollen necesstiiv to ]n'itect the setsls, and 
thestvk, a pas*-ag< leading to the <>\,ii j liom 
the stigma In in pistillate (pis' ti bit, 
ad) ), pistilhferous (pis ti lit' cr us, ad) ), oi 
pistilline (pis' til in, ad) ) lloweis, that is 
flowers having pistils, the sligm i is ]>1 iced 
directly upon the ovaiv, and the st\Ie is 
absent A plant organ having the luituie of 
a pistil may be described as ,1 pistillary 
(pis' til a ri, ad) ) body 

L pisiillum pestle (which the jastil lest^inhh s) 
pistol (pib' tol), H A small h< id 

and hied with one hand v t Jo shoot u ith a 
pistol (h" pistolet) 

A pistol with a icvoKnng oh.imlHu con 
taming a number ol caitudg<‘s whuh au 
brought one after another into |«>situ)ii loi 
finng is called «i icvi^her \ pistol with «i 
magazine — usually m the haiulh — is kiniwn 
as a maga/ine-pistol, or autonuti pistol 



PISTOLE 


PIT 


Duimg the South Afncan War the Boers 
made much use of the Mauser automatic 
pistol, whv:b has a range of six hundred 
yards 

An object is said to be within pistol-shot 
(» ) if it IS witlun the range of a pistol To 
pistol a man is to shoof him with a pistol 
We now seldom use the word pistoleer (pis 
id le^^ n ), mc^^ing one who carries and uses 
a pistol, and pistolet (pis^ t6 let, n ), was an 
old n&ie for a pistol 

A pistolgraph (pis' tol gr&f, n ) is a small 
camera operated like a pistol, for taking 
instantaneous photographs A photograph 
made with it was called a pistolgraph, or a 
pistolgram (pis' t6l gr&m, n ) 

The precise origin is still disputed, but appar- 
ently Irom Xtal ptsiolese a dagger maae at 
Pistoia in luscany (L PtsiGymni) 

pistole (pis tol'), « A Spanish gold coin 
oi the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
equal to about eighteen shillings of English 
money (F pistofe) 

I he French louib a’or, issued by Louis XIII 
in 1640, and gold pieces ot similar value in 
othei countries, were also called pistoles 
Same word as the preceding, ]olangly applied 
to the bpanish com by the French as being 
smaller than the French ciown, as a pistol is 
smaller than a gun 

pistolgraph. (pis' tol graf) For this 
word and pistolgram, see under pistol 

The Steam Chest allows Sieam to pass in at 
aeh end of the cylinder it also carries away 
used steam from each end 


Piston —This diagram shows how steam admitted to 
moves the piston to and fro 

piston (pis' ton), n A circular plate or 
plunger fitting closely in a cyhndcr or tube 
and imparting or receiving pressure, as m a 
pump or steam engine , the valve of a 
musical wind -instrument (F piston) 

Ihe piston oi a steam-engine is pushed 
hick wards and forwards by steam pressing 
on both sides alternately For the purpose 
of liansmittuig jx^wer it is connected with 
the parts outside the cylinder by a lod, called 
the piston-rod (w ), which runs through one 
end ot the cylinder In a motor-car engine a 


long piston, named a “ trunk " piston is 
used m a cylinder open at one end Horns, 
trumpets, comets, and similar instruments 
are fittc'^ with pistons, which enable the 
player to increase the length of the tube, and 
so produce chromatic notes with greater ease 
F from Ital ptsione, variant of pesione large 
pestle, from L L pisture, from L pinserc (p p 
ptst-us) to beat, pound 

pit (pit), n A natural, or artificial hole m 
the ground , a hollow or depression in a 
surface , the back part of the lowest tier of 
seats in a theatre , the people occupying 
this , a trap , hell , a section of an American 
exchange set apart for one branch of business , 
a card game v t To place in a pit , to mark 
with pits or scars , to match (against) 
(F fos<ie, cav%t 4 , empreinie, parterre, pikge, 
enfer, jeter au foss 4 , marquer, opposes ) 

A pit m the ground is usually cleeper than 
it is wide , but gravel-pits ana clay-pits are 
shallow m proportion to their width An 
area used for cock-fighting was sometimes 
called the pit mstead of, in full, a cockpit 
An animal was said to be pitted against 
another when it wais placed m this pit to fight 
the other We now say, for instance, that a 
captain pits the strength of his ship against 
the might of the elements when he steers his 
ship through a hurricane A cultivator may 
pit his potatoes, or store them away in pits 
In the Bible the pit sometimes 
means the grave or hell 

The pit of one's stomach is the 
depression below the chest and 
betw^een the false nbs A person 
whose lace is marked with hollow 
scars typical ol smallpox is saitl 
to be pitted by smallpox, etc A 
leal marked with small depres- 
sions on its surface is said to be 
pitted (pit' ed, adj ) In some 
countries, such as India, Central 
Africa and Russia, large 
wnld beasts, such as elephants 
and bears, are trapped in a 
pitfall (pit' fawl, n ), that is, a 
pit, or a deep hole co\eied over 
with branches, etc , to look like 
solid ground When a heaw 
animal steps on the covering it 
crashes through into the pit-hole 
(w ) below In a figurative sense 
a pitfall means a hidden danger of 
any kind We may say that a bog 
full of pit-like cavities contains many pit-holes 
The name of pit-coal (n ) was formerly 
given to coal obtained from pits or coal- 
mines to distinguish it from charcoal We 
now call the former substance simply coal 
A pitman {n ) is one who works m a pit, 
especially a com-mine 

The round game called pit is played with 
special cards marked " wheat," " barley," 
’^rye," “oats," etc Each player tries to 
form a “ coiner " in one commodity, by 
getting all the cards belonging to it mto his 
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hand The game is named after the wheat 
pit, or market, of Chicago 

In Yorkshire and other parts of Europe 
have been found groups of circular de- 
pressions in the ground, which are thought to 
be the remains of pit- villages (n pi), lived in 
by prehistoric settlers Each pit was covered 
with a conical roof of sods ^ 
supported by poles 

When mechanical saws are not 
used, logs are cut into boards 
with a pit-saw (»), which is a 
long saw with a handle at each 
encf The log is placed on a frame 
over a pit, in which stands a 
man, called the pit-sawyer (n), 
or pit-man, who pulls the saw 
downwards Another man, the 
top-sawyer, stands on the log to 
lift the sfaw between strokes and 
guide it 

ME pit, put, A -S pyii hole , 
cp Dutch put, G pfuise, O Norse 
pyit-r , from L puteus well, pit 
Syn » Abyss, chasm, depression, 
hole, hollow 

pita (pe^ ta), n The agave 
or American aloe, or any related 
species , a fibre obtained from 
the leaves of this plant (F 
agav4 ) 

The fibre called pita is used for making 
matting, twine, etc Sisal fibre is a variety 
of pita 

Span , from Peiuvian = fine bast thread 
pit-a-pat (pit' a pS.t), n A continuous 
pattenng or tapping , a palpitation ad] 
Producing or having the natuie of this 
sound adv With a lapid succession of light 
beats , fluttenngly, palpitatingly (F 
pas Ugey et prdcipitt^, batiement, palpitation , 
en hattant, en palpitant ) 

We listen to tne pit-a-pat of ram on the 
window-panes, and think longingly oi fine 
days A little boy’s feet go pit-a-pat on the 
floor, and when he hears a strange noise 
m the house his httle heart goes pil-a-pat as 
well 

Imitative reduphcation of pat (light blow) 
pitcli [i] (pich), n A black or dark brown 
solid substance obtained from coal tar, 
turpentme and certain oils, or found natur- 
ally V t To cover or smear with pitch (F. 
poix, potsser) 

Pitch IS semi-hquid when hot, and is hard 
when cold The wonderful Pitch Lake in the 
Island of Tnnidad contains vast natural 
accumulations of pitch It covers one hundred 
acres and contains many milhons of tons of 
pitch The lake is the crater of a mud 
volcano into which petroleum has leaked 
and been evaporated, leaving the pitch 
behind 

Pitch IS used in making artificial asphalt 
for paving roads, and is mixed with coal-dust 
to form briquettes of patent fuel It is the 
basis of some kmds of black varnish The 


\crb, to pitch, is now seldom used Sheep 
were formerly pitched, or branded with 
pitch 

We speak of a night as being pitch-black 
{adj ), or pitch-dark {adj ), wlicn it is \ery 
dark indeed , and of such darkness as pitch- 
darlmess (n ) 



Pitch — Labourers pitchtnic lumps of crude asphalt mto wagons at 
the famous Pitch Lake in Tnnidad 

The black mineial c«ille(l pitchblende 
(pich' blend, n ), oi inanunto, is a (.ompomul 
of oxygen and uianium U is touiid m 
Comw<ill, Saxony* diul Coloiado, aiui is 
valuable as the chiei souite of uianiuiii and 
radium, as well as for othoi laie eknusits 
that It cont.iins A c.ip Jnied with |ut( h, 
called a pitch-cap (;/ ), was leid as 

means ol toitming people 

Ihere .no siweial spt< les of pine-tu « t died 
pitch-pme (;0* atiounl oi thtii n anons 
wood, or of tuip<*ntini‘ ot pit< h obtained 
from it T'hc num‘ inipoit.nit t»i tlu a .iie 
Pinit^ vigida, and Ptnits <>i I* 

paln^lfts, also callid longksit pine bt>th of 
wlHcli glow in the UnilisI Stat«*s The I'inliei 
ol the latter is of gie.it t oinnit‘iti.d v ilm* 

A hard, glassy \<»leanK lock, \it\ iniu hhke 
obsidian, is known .is pitchstone (pith' 
sldn, V ) It h.is a pitch-hkc lustie .ind is 
black, gieon, or brown 

ME A -b fioni E pii (.ue /uf-rm) 

akin to C»r pis^a pikva, E pnttth 
pitch tree, pmc tiee 

pitch [ 2 ] (pich), vt "Jo set iip and li\ 
(a tent) , to lix (wickets) in the grountl , to 
thiow (a ball or cpioit) wnth .in upwaiti 
swing , to toss (liay) with a foik , to hi .ive . 
to expose for sale, to set to a paituulai 
note or key, in baseb.Ul, to huil the ball 
to the biiEsinan , in golf, to loft , to pase or 
face with stones set on end v i 'fn ent amp , 
to settle, to fall, to nsc and fall 3en‘*thwise 
(of a ship) « The act of pitching , a di li\ eiy 
of a ball, height, di»gree mteii'.ily, 
inclination , the i»lopc ol a root , a t ainping 
place, a le\cl space on which iiukct or 
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baseball, etc , is played , the place or station 
of a street salesman, etc , the distance 
between the centres of two teeth of a cog- 
wheel, two threads of a screw, two nvets, 
etc , the highness or lowness of a musical 
note (F dresser, lancer, jeter, diapasonner , 
camper, s*tiistaller, piquer une tile, 'jet, 
degrd, pente, epaisseur, ton ) 

Campers pitch their tents when they find 
a suitable pit<ih , m other words, they erect 
the tijnts and make them fast with tent-pegs 
Gothic roofs have a steep pitch, and an 
ordinary person who tried to climb one 
would probably pitch down to the ground 
The banks of a large reservoir are pitched, 
or lined, with stones to protect the earth 
against surface movements of the water 
In baseball, a player is said to pitch the 
ball when he delivers it to the batsman In 
football, the entire playing area is called the 
pitch, but in cricket only that part of the 
playing area between the two sets of stumps, 
and within imaginary lines joining the 
return creases, is called the pitch The 
w ickets are pitched, that is, set up preparatory 
to a game of cricket, at each 
end oi the pitch 

Pitch IS also the name given 
in cricket to the spot where 
the ball hits the ground when 
bowled It IS ni this sense 
that we speak of a short- 
pitched, or a full-pitched, ball 
In golf, pitch IS a term apphed 
to a lofted shot or to an 
approach shot made with little 
run on to or tow ards a green 
A similar sliot to the pitch, 
only with a certain amount 
of lun, lb called a pitch and 
run (« ) 

1 \) pitch a stoiy — a col- 
10(iLii«il phrase — is to invent 
it, or to tell it in a particular 
w«iy especially to gam some 
object, such as money, from 
the jKTSon to whom it is told 
A^slicet-peilormcr often has 
a jiitch, that is, a place where 
he is «i( customed to take liis 
sUmd and ply his trade, out- 
skIc the gallery and pit 
cnti.inces to tlieatreb 

A ship lb said to pitch 
forc-<intl-aft when her bow 
and stem allcrnattly nsc 
and lull The pitching 
(p*rh' mg, 71 ) of a ship is 
distinguished from rolling, which is a 
movement from side to side An art is said 
to retuh a high pitch of evcollcnce when it 
att<iiiis a high standard To pitch upon an 
idea is to let one’s ciioice fall upon it To 
pitc h in means to set about a task vigoiously , 
to pit( h upon a site for a house is to choobe 
it I lie game of pitch-and-toss (>2 ) is like 
<|UOits, except thiit comb instead are pitched 
at a mark '1 he }>la> er who gclb nearest to 
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it IS entitled to toss the other players' coins 
for heads or tails 

A screw of quarter inch pitch ha^ the 
centres of any two adjacent threads that 
distance apart The diameter of a pitch- 
wheel in), or cog-wheel, is measured across 
its pitch-circle (» ) or pitch-line (77 ), which 
passes through the teeth rather nearer to 
their tips than to their roots The pitch- 
lines of two cog-w^heels geared together 
should touch but not intersect 

A pitched battle [n ) is one fought after 
deliberate preparations made by both sides. 
Hay and com are loaded or pitched on to 
wagons with a pitchfork (« ) having tw o long 
curved prongs or tines 

The pitch at which a psalm tune is to be 
chanted is still sometimes set by means of 
a pitch-pipe {n ), used by the precentor It 
IS a small pipe capable of adjustment to 
notes of different pitch The tuning-fork 
is sometimes called a pitch-fork A bass 
singer would find difficulty m singing a 
melody that was pitched too high 

The word is a lorm of pick, the original sense 
being that of thrusting a peg 
or stake in the ground See 
pick, peg Syn V Fix, fling, 
hurl, throw, toss n Cast, 
declivity, inclinatjou, plunge, 
throw 

pitcbblende (pich' blend) 
For this word, pitch-cap, etc , 
see under pitch [i\ 

pitclier fi] (pich' cr), n 
One who throws or pitches, 
in baseball, rounders, etc , a 
player who delivers the ball 
to the batsman , a strect- 
\ endor, etc , with a regular 
pitch , a small flint, etc , used 
lor paving (F jeteur, occupant, 
tenanoier ) 

riio iilaycr who bowls or 
delivers the ball m baseball is 
called a pitcher, and in farm- 
work a labourer employed 
during hai vesting to pitch 
hay, etc , on a wagon or nek, 
is Icnown as a pitcher The 
word IS also used in most of 
the verbal senses of pitch {see 
pitch [2]) The brick-shaped 
granite setts which are some- 
times used for paving streets 
are called pitchers 

From pitch and agent su Ifix 
•or 

pitchier [2] (pich' er), w A large earthen- 
ware jug , a pitcher-shaped leaf (F 
cruche ) 

There arc several varieties of plants whose 
leaves have the form of a tiny pitcher The 
best-known is the pitcher-plant (« ), found m 
Madagascar and the Hast The pitcher is a 
trap for insects, which enter it to get the 
sweet fluid with which it is baited, and are 
drowned and digested by liquid in the 


I 



Pitcher-plant — ^The pitcher plant 
traps and diseots insecta 



PITCHFORK 


PITHY 


bottom The scientific name of this plant is 
Nepenthes The Calilomian pitchcr-plant 
{Darhngtonia califotmca) also has pitcher- 
shaped leaves and entraps insect^ m a 
similai ^\ay A pitcherful fpicb' er ful, n) 
is the quantity that a pitcher or large jug 
can hold 

M E and O F pvcher (cp O H G pechari), 
from L L btcdrtum, ptcSrtitm goblet, beaker, 
Irom Gr hlkos -wine-jar, drinking bowl See 
beaker 

pitclifork (pich'fork), « Along-handled 
fork lor pitching hay, etc See under pitch [2] 
pitch.-pine (pich' pin) For this woid and 
pitchstone see under pitch [i] 

pitcliy (pich' 1), adj Of or like pitch , 
soiled with pitch , black , dark (F poisseux, 
obscur, sombre ) 

A child who moulded a lump of waim 
pitch into a ball, would have pitchy fingers, 
that IS, with particles ol pitch adhering to 
them A pitchy substance is one icscinbling 
or ha\ing the nature ol pitch Coal may he 
said to have a pitchy lustre On a cloudy, 
moonless night it is \ery difficult to find 
one’s way along a country lane, because ol 
the pitchmess (pich' 1 ncs, n ), iliat is, the 
pitchy quahty, or darkness, of the night 
From pitch [i] and sulfix -y 



Piteous — ^Tbe Plague of London, 1665, in the course 
of which many piteous scene* were witnemed 


piteous (pit' c us), adj Aiousing 01 
deserving sympathy or pity, sonowlnl, 
aflecting , lamentable, pitilul (F ptint\,, 
lamentable, mtsdreux, pitovuble ) 

Whate\er moves us to compassion, or 
excites our feelings of sympathy and knnlh- 
ness may be called piteous A piteous tiy is 
heart-rending A half-starved anim.il is SiU<l 
to be in a piteous state, and poor people 
m the slums are in a piteous condition 
We deplore the piteousness (pit' c u» nos, w ) 
ol their surroundings A lost child is oUt^ii 
frightened and miserable, and cries piteously 
(pit' e us h, adv ), or xn a piteous maiinor 
M E pitous, O F puos, L I- pieiOsus pitilul. 
compassionate, from L pieicts («icc -tui-iM), 
piety (in L L pity) Sec piety Syn Ailcct- 
1^, dcploiable, doleful, lamentable, pitiful, 

pitfall (pit' lawl), n A pit for trapping 
aiumals , a hidden danger buc ttndi r pit 


pith (pith), 77 The soil spoiig\ tissue 
found 111 the middle ol the stem oi dicot\lo- 
doiious plants, a similar matciial lining 
orange-peel, etc , the sjuu.d cc^d , the 
essential or central part , stiongth or energy 
V t To kill (an animal) by scvtiing the spinal 
cord (F moclle, moclle tpnuhe, point 
capital. Stive ) 

A twig cut from an cldci tiee is seen to 
contain a coie ot pith, whicl^is a cellular 
substance present in the stems and sl^iots 
of all dicotyledonous plints The n<mie is 
also given to the internal tissue ot palms and 
othei stems In “ Hamlet ” (m, i), 

Shakespeare desciibed inipoilant cnltrpusts 
as being " of great pith .iiul moment " I h<* 
word IS also used to mean \ igoui We spt.iU 
ot the pith ol an aiguim nt 

Anything we.ik liable 01 bai Ubon< ’O'.-, 
mas bcdesciilnd i-. pithles> (pith I< s tui} \ 
Hr central position ot llu pith i i i jdani 01 
«iniin.d IS u b I n*d to 111 t h< isjiusion th 
pit h ot cl stoi \ , ’ \\ hu !i UK Ills 1 h( t tiwt u, 
the essimlial pait V biit» lit i i-, said ti> pith 
an animal wlun he slaiiglifiis tt b\ lutf.ng 
tlR' pith, or spinal ( oid 

A -S pithii vp I hiti h /»./ lu mow I U / , 

Ss N h«*sttui‘ lot(4 point, M'toni 

pithecanthrope (pith e kan thn»ij| 

An a]H man (h pith tanthh^pt ) 

Strictly, tlu nanu pitlns anthinpi w is 
reserved by llu siuntist, H u i K« * tor tin 
“missing link” that is. tlu hspoflutu il 
animal iu^kIkI to lompbtc' thi 1 h iin ut 
dovH'lopmtnt Indwiisi mm iiul tin .tp« » 
( Cl tain tossi) i< mains, touml in jav.ini i sc, | 
icpiesent a k ss than human t\pi liiovn 
to scunlists as Pithtt ai * oi/' , md 

this ue.it me is soinilmu-. pi»J*Mi ot i a 
’lutluH ant Inopi* It was tound n ij.if 1 ot 
tlu* lust U t* \gi‘ 

In its natm.illv cnct po.diMU t po* t 
h.ivi i<s(*inbl<il a man but n bi nn r t 
is little lai'ui til 111 that 0} in .po It , 
pithecanthiopoid (pitli e k in tla » 1 1 ao t , 
01 pithccanthropoid t n// ) ainin il, wa u* nl-r i 
iii.in iioi c himitan/i t , alttou*h it po * .d 
soin*^lhim» oi Hit* loim. id b.dh '■umP #.* 
It II us, howtvii. 111, it till* I IV I 4 i 

thiopt IS not till '* im aii<» link, but 1 
colI.itc*tal di*v etopme lit . nut t iu lu o itdr 1 
<>nl\ as an apt that walKt d upiudit 

Animal U'lnams, as ot tin. in itui> nnv 
be saiil to Im* pithecoid {pi llu ' I ♦»*d it . m 
ajH dike, anil to ik7*.si . . pithec aiUtiiopic ipith 
e krm thiop' ik. adj ) ipuilitn 

Moiliiii J pithtutnihiopit lifiin < /< r# 'v 

ape, authntpos tiuiu 

pithless (pith' Us) Ilu^ I. an tdio t sc 
foiimsl tioin pith Stt undr^f pith 

pithy (pith' X). nt/t (on i tin wh \ 
or paitK ol pith , rest mbhnp piih i lu i * • . 
tore eful , concent I atetl th p*t,rdt >. 

viguurvux, ttnms,) 

Iht* siinliov\«r ami in niv oflui p e.r 
have pithy stt*nis, to>ni whu h tk pj»n e, 
easily he ii‘mfned, Ua\in b» 1 ,n t e 

hani, \\tK>d> mate Util \pjfh\ > n • .a 
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that lb terse and carries conviction A 
forcible, energetic public oiator is said to 
speak pithily (pith' i h, adv ), or with 
pithiness (^Nith' i nes, n ), when his remarks 
are brief, but always very much to the point 
Fiom E pith and adj , sulfix -y Syn Forcible 
terse 

pitiable (pit' i abl), adj Exciting or de- 
serving pity or contempt , miserable , 
afifecting (F ^ttoyahle, tnste ) 

A person who is m a state that calls lor 
pity is' in a pitiable condition, but is more 
likely to be pitied if his pitiableness (pit' i 
abl ncs, n ) is evident It may be said of such 
a person that ho is pitiably (pit' i ab h, adv ) 
placed Bad behaviour may be desenbed, 
in contempt, as a pitiable or pitiful (pit' i tul, 
ad} ), that is contei^tible, exhibition of a 
pei son's manners Pitiful also means com- 
jiassionalc, as when we speak of a pitiful 
pel son giving alms to a beggar Things that 
call for pity are said to be pitiful, as the poet, 
Thomas Hood (1799-1845), says in ‘^The 
Bridge of bighs ” 

O I it was pitiful • 

Near a whole city full, 

Home she had none 

iliib poem excites pitifulness (pit' 1 ful 
nes, n or compassionateness, in the reader, 
but this word may also mean a contemptible 
state or quality To do a thing pitifully 
(pit' 1 ful li, adv ) may mean to do it badly, 
that IS, in a way deserving pity or contempt , 
but in another sense of the word it may mean 
to do the thing out of pity, or when full of 
pitv for the object of one's actions 

A pitiless (pit' 1 les, adj ) man is one w ho 
lias no pity — a ciucl, stony-hearted man 
Pitilessness (i>it' 1 les ncs. n ) means the quality 
ol being pitiless Heavy rain is said to 
IxMt pitilessly (pit' 1 les h, adv ) down 
upon *i piison who is not adequately pio- 
t< 1 1< d Iiom it 

loom Iv pitv ami sullix -able S\n Con- 
teinptibl<‘, lanu nl.ihic, miserable, piteous 

piton (pO to;/), n A mountcuncer's 
stall or b<u to w'hich suppoiting lopcs ar^ 
attailud, a menmtam peak a cone (F. 
/>//•;; ) 

I lu^ i>ilon IS used by mountaineers for 
liMUg iopt*s on sletp mount*un sides. 

!• , origin obseuio 

pitpan (pit' pan), n A type of dug-out 
c.inoc uscrl on tlio nvors ol Central America 
i he jutpan is m.ule iroin the hollowed 
txiinlv of a tree It is always flat-bottomed 
and m.iy lx* very long 
Native \void 

pxttacal (pit' a kal), n A blue substance 
(>bf«iinc<l from wood -tar 

Pitt.iCiil has a lieautiful bronze-like lustre, 
and IS used in dyeing 

<1 piiltual, from Gr pitch, Malos (fern 

htUt) Ih anti ful 

pittance (pit' ans), « An alloivance of 
food or mom v, espcciallv a small amount , 
an inatU<iuate wage or remuneration, a 
I M (past to a n^hgions house for supplying 
evtia food to the inmates (F pitance ) 


Nowadays we say that a person subsists 
on a miserable pittance, when we mean that 
he has barely enough to hve on In this 
sense a meagre salary is described in con- 
tempt as a mere pittance In former times 
pious bequests, or pittances given to 
monasteries provided for extra food to 
celebrate some festival or the day of the 
donor's death 

M E pita{u)nce, from O F pitanca , cp Ital 
ptetanzat L L pteianUa, as if from L ptetds aa 
act of cbarify The L L forms ptttantia, 
pictant%a, suggest that the word may be from 
loot pit (cp. F petit) meaning a small piece, 
or from picte a small com issued by the counts 
of Poitiers {Pictava) Syn Dole, modicum, 
trifle 

pitted (pit' 6d) This is an adjective 
formed from pit See under pit. 

pittite (pit' it), « A theatre-goer who 
occupies a place in the pit, especially one 
who habitually frequents this part of the 
house 

From E pit (n ) and suffix -tie 
pituitary (pi tu' 1 ta n), adj Secreting 
mucus or phlegm Pituitous (pi tu' 1 tus, adj) 
has the same meaning (F pttuiiaire ) 

This word is chiefly used m connexion 
with the pituitary body (/i ) or pituitary gland 
). a small, two-lobed body at the base of 
the brain It is belie\ ed to have an influence 
on growth 

L pUultarius, from pltuUa phlegm 
pity (pit' 1), w A sympathetic or regretful 
feeling aroused by the suffering or distress of 
others , compassion , something calling for 
pity , a matter of regret v t To feel 



Pity — St Peter t&kms p»ty on the lApin man at the 
Gate Beautiful and healing him The inosdeiit w 
recorded m AcU iii, 2-10 
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compassion or sorrow for (F cotn-^ 

passion, dommage, plaindre, compatir) 

We experience pity for ill-tieat^ animals, 
and the emotion that we feel is combined 
with or prompts a desiie to reheve their 
sufifenng In a number of colloquial phrases, 
the meamng of the word is weakened For 
instance, we say that to lose our tram would 
be a pity, that is, a regrettable event It is 
a great pity, or very regrettable, that rain 
interrupted our cricket match More’s the 
pity, or so much the worse, that it cannot 
be replayed on another occasion 

When we pity those bereaved by war, 
we experience feehngs ol compassion, but it is 
no use merely to think of them pityingly 
(pit' 1 ing li, adv ) We should resolve to do 
^1 in our power to prevent future wars 
In colloquial use, the woid has a slightly 
contemptuous meaning When we say that 
we pity someone lor his lack of understanding, 
\\c mean that we have a pitying contempt 
for his inferiority of mind To take pity on 
a stray cat is to feel and show pity, by 
acting kindly towards it, and perhaps feeding 
it and giving it a home 

ME pit{t)e, OF piie, pitic, pitet, lioni L 
p\etds (acc devoutucss, kmdncbs, pity 

Piety IS a doublet bVN « Compassion, 
sorrow, sympathy v Commisciate, compas- 
sionate Ant n Apathy, callousness, ciuclty, 
heaitlessness, indiifcicnce 

pityriasis (pit i rl' a sis), n Dandrufl , 
the genus comprising the piping crow of 
Borneo, which has a scaly head (F 
p%tynasis ) 

Gr liom pttyron bian, corn-husks, liom 
pUssein to husk, to shell 

f nu (pu), adv More , quicker (F pik ) 
n music, this word as used to qu.dily 
others For instance, piCi uio^so humus 
faster, piii lento, slower, pitt jinU', louclti , 
and so on 

Ital , from L plus moic 
pivot (piv' ot), 17 A point Ol pin on 
which something turns or swings , a soldier 
at the end of a line on whom tlie main body 



wheels, that on which anv issue turns 
V i To turn on a pi\ ot , to lunge v t 1 o 
furnish with or attach by a pivot (F pivn/ 
pivoter ) n 

Ihe gudgeons or pintles ot a rudder ait 
pivots, and the rudder may be said to be 

E i\oted or Jurnished with pivots When a 
no of soldiers wheels to right oi loft, the man 
atone end of the line has to stand last while 
the others wheel round him He is called the 
pivot, or pivot man The pivotal (piv'^ot al, 
adf ) position in a battle is the point round 
which the battle sw'ings, or on which it 
depends In a figuiative sense a thing or 
event upon winch some impoitant issue 
depends is termed the pi\ot ot the mattei, 
and a vital point is desciibed as a pi\otai 
fact, etc One’s lutiiie actions ina\ be s nd 
to pi\ot upon a decision 

3* lioni Ital pii'u i>ipe, tulw with Imt hoic 
peg 1 ,L pipu pipe pipe 

pixy (pis' ki), 71 An t It or tan\ i)tlu r 
spellings are pixie (piks' i) and pisky (pis ki) 

'I he pixits belong ( hu lU to \\t a (. onntr> 
lolk-loiu J lie> li.ul a king ( oi u^spomting 
to Oberon among the 1 lines, who gtict* e.nh 
pix> a senes ol dutu s to pt i toi ni I tu so 
called iaii\ nngs, cauMd i)\ the growth ol 
ccitam tiingi, weie thought to be pl.u es 
whcie piXK‘s hiUl diiuud in a ring (Innng 
the pretcding night In Dtvon and ( oin 
wall a toadstool was know n iis pixy-stool (;/ ) 
A peison who was supposed to h.ut‘ Im u h d 
astiay by pi\K*s was oiue said to b« pix>-led 
(adf ) We now soinetiims use this wool to 
mean bewiUl<*i< d oi t ontused 

J\ ihap > akin to A \( oint h Iona t /'/vAi 
pizzicato (]nt si ka' to), «<// PI i\t I h\ 
plucking the siiings oi a violin, c t* , with 
the tingei adv In a ]«//uafo in iniu t w 
A putt ox pi-»s,i'u‘ oi umsu so jila\ed ih 
pi^ nati7 ) 

thi the Mohn, Mola, ami xiditMl in tjii 
im uts ]n vu ato piis'^^o'e-* ‘‘xo p»i)'>iiin.i b\ 
jilm king at tiu* sliin*»> with llu imhf t ue 
lingei, the Im>\v lieiiu* held b\ Hu otluu tin 'i i , 
A Jaige bodv' ot stiin<»,s pxodiut** *t hup hkt* 
ettcTc t when playing pi//uato choid 
lt«il p p oi /*/ ittitt to pluck it, pim *1 
placable (plak' abl , pla kibb a/; 
Capable ot being appease d <>i p.u ihc 1 , iirld 
rcMclv to loigivc (h pit liV , d,nt% 
com 1 1 lend ) 

Ihe i>l.icable ptrsoa oltcm ha* iii 4ii\ Mjod 
qualities, he is genial, mild and t«»i •itiiui 
and will listen placably (plak' ab h, tiJr \ to 
the scoldings of others, and harboui no 
xc«3cmtnioiil His placability (plak a bil" i ti. 
« ) or placableness (plak' abl iu*s, « tint i . 
ciihcT leiuhness to loigive, or luthbu » ol 
natuie, may, howevti, be the out* oim cd 
weakness ot (hiU*ulii Some* p* oph* a ut < 
placably with others, to tluir own uml n« 
when a firm letusal woiiM sei\t lutt' i 

is liom 1, plmCdnlts iMsdy .tjgu i » I, So i 
piSrtvt' to appease S>n l)i> ih m » 

gentle, nuW. \uUhiig Vm 1 urn. liasi, 
implacable, usistmg, stuhbuiu 
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placard (piak' ard , pla kard'), n A 
wniten or printed bill or notice displayed in 
a public place , a poster v t To displ^ 
(placards) to notily b} placards (F 
placard, ajjiche , placarder, afficher ) 

The times and arrangements of a public 
recession are made known to the public 
V means of placards^ Newspapers advertise 
the most interesting items of the news on 
placards or contcnlp bills At hohday resorts, 
we know, the houses that have apartments 
to let by the placards displayed in the 
w indows 

It we visit a town before a general election 
we are sure to find the walls placarded with 
election bills Each parliamentary party 
placards its programme, hoping to convince 
electors who have not yet made up their 
mind 

P' from plaqucr to paste on (cp plaque plate, 
).»ncl), liom Dutch plakken to paste, plaster 
horn plak flat piece ol wood) Syn « An 
iKnincenicnt, bill, notice, poster, proclamation 
placate (pia: kfit' ; plfi' kat , plak' at), 
t t To conciliate (one who is angry or 
ollendod) , to pacify . to soothe (F concther, 
apaiscY, calmer ) 

A man suffering from a real or imagined 
wrong may often be placated by a few tactful 
woids A quarrel between friends may be 
made up quickly if one party will only be 
wnsc enough to placate, or conciliate, the 
feelings of the other 

L plut at%is, p p of pldcdre to appease Syn 
A ppeasL, concihate, pacify, propitiate, soothe 
Am Anger, goad, incense, rouse taunt 

place (pl^), n A particular locality, 
spot, or site , a city, town, or other locality 
whore people live together, a building or 
p.iit ol ti building, C'.jH'Cially if devoted to 
some particular puipO'JC, a dwelling-house 
and its grounds, a bioad, open space in a 
city , a jviition of an> space reserved for the 
ot t \ipaiu«y ol a peibon , order ol priority or 
<ligiut y , the einplON inent or olticc held by a 
I»eison , a position among the placed 
coinpeliloib in a sporting event , the position 
ol a ^guie in a senes in arithmetic, a* 
piilicular pait or point in a book or other 
V I It mg , a stage or step m a statement or 
wilting, piopei pobition or province vt 
lo put, fix, or set m a particular spot, or in 
a 1 1 rt<iin situation , to disjxise or anange in 
oidei , to appoint to an ollice or situation , 
to anange lor the employment ol , to put 
at inteiest , to dispose oi , to locate , 
identity . to asenbe a definite date, 
jKJSition, etc, to , lo state the posiboii ol the 
< oiupetitors at the finish of a race , m foot- 
ball. to get a goal by a placc-kick (F 
place, lieu, eudrott, propneta, rang, devoir, 
r It tin, pa<isage, placer, disposer, ranger, 
tiulihi, tit terminer, uientifier) 

Ambitious >oung people often leave the 
plh<‘ fji town wheit they weio born to seek 
then loit lines in another phicc When we 
v I it I place ot amusement, wc cither take 
our pi u « in a tpieue oi rectus e a place or seat 



Place — Wmrken platans the design on th« ground 
work of a flag 


in advance The place for an index is at the 
end of a book, A place in a book should be 
marked by a book-mark, and not by turning 
down the comer of a page 

In workmg a sum m decimals, we may be 
told to get the answer correct to one or 
more decimal places 

Every boy and girl takmg part in a race 
tries to secure first place A place at or near 
the top of an examination list makes it 
easier to secure a good place or situation 
Some people thmk that a dog’s proper place 
is a kennel and wnll not allow their pets to 
come into the house 

Military guards are placed at the entrance 
to barraclcs An author tries to place his 
books with a publisher When we have saved 
money we place it m a bank A shopkeeper 
places an order for goods with a commercial 
traveller Registry offices place servants in 
situations Sometimes we meet an acquaint- 
ance, whom we recognize quite well but 
cannot place or cannot remember the date 
or circumstances m which we met him before. 

A tidy person likes to see everything in 
place Tf an article is imperfect the ^op 
from which it was bought will usually give 
a new article m place of the imperfect 
one ^ ^ 

Talking and laughing are out of place in a 
place of worship School exammations are 
usually arranged to take place at the end of 
the summer term When an actor in a play 
IS suddenly taken ill, arrangements are made 
for an understudy to take the place of the 
original performer Spring may be said to 
give place to, or be succeeded by, summer 

Sometimes a person who holds a profitable 
Government appointment is spoken of 
contemptuously as a placeman (n ) Many 
attempts have been made since the seven- 
teenth century to pass a place bill (n ) 
tluough the Houses ot Parliament This is a 
bill designed to prevent placemen, or holders 
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of positions under the Crown, from becoming or band ib washed to obtain the mineral, 
members of Pailiainent In the eighteenth (F, placet ) 

century, suppoiters of the party in power, Gokl, tin oie, proeioiis st<‘>nos, and othci 
who were appointed to well-paid posts \alnable mincials arc foiino’ in plac^lis, 

without regard to character or fitness, weie usually in the beds ot stitams this word 

known as placemen A place-hunter {n ) is a w.is fust used by ViuciKan minois llader 

person who tries to secure a public post by United States laws all mineral dipnsiis not 

influence or othei unfair methods classed as veins of ux.k are place is 

In Association lootball, the kick from the Span plactr pi ice lu it th< bank ot a iivcr 
centre of the field which starts, or restarts, a wheie gold dust toiind, akip, to phu, f iiKlbanC 
game is called a place-kick {n) In Rugby hoin placa place ^ 

lootball a place-kick IS a kick at the ball alter placid (phis' id), adj Calm , setone , 
It has been placed on the ground lor the gentle, tiantpiil , uniiifilod (h cMhaS, 
purpose by a player who is called a placer piacide, pat^ible) 

(pJSs' er, n ) The term placer, 
meaning one who places or sets, 

IS used technically in various 
trades 

In various sports, placing 
(plas^ ing, ti ) is tne act ol kick- 
ing, tieadiug, or hitting the ball 
carefully to ensure its reaching 
a certain player or spot 

A bnck which is not full> 
baked because it was on the 
side ol the kiln e^^posed to the 
wind, is called a place-brick ( 7 t ) 

The name ol a place or locahiv, 
as dibtinguished from a pcisonal 
name, is a place-name (« ) 

F fioiu L plaUa a l)ioa<iwa'v zn 
a city, slioct, open space, horn (a 
plaieia fcni of plaL\»i» broad {hodo^ 
road, way, undcislood) bVN n Ujialitv, V nund tU n st pJ ^ id , .*> an rla nn 

office, order, pobitioii, situatum , t* Atiangv, nilllt d w.itois ot an inh. id 1 ik< 
assign, deposit, dispose, put Ani |ioni which hr s, UiiniMd md at 

Rciange, displace, disturb, lemovo, wiihdiaw ahant. an p. il.antd plat idly d’ ' .» h. 

placebo (pla se' bo), n Ihc Komaii ) A ptiMni who z. nw n* tnti 

Catholic vcbpcrs for the dontl , a make- tahii tu tnu w hu lu ’ » i tt WMii«d mi 

believe mcdiuiic pi placeboes (jfla so' .invitur , has t hi «|uiht\ i t pla< uh*\ pi ,j 

b 6 z), placebos (pla sc' bo/) (F dt s i ii, Jt }, pl«icidn(*>s pit ' i 1 in , * 

, ,, pbUldt 1/4 * 4 M rjMi, 

Placebo, mo.ining I shtdl pk4ise," is phutn tu pU.i r ' , t i • • i m, 

the opening word ol this seivue, and is ushul t imh \m \ ' .i, ’ 

the n«ime by which tlic sexviii istoiniutudv tuihid, tuihuliui, 

known Uottois ni.iy .utimnistii .. placket ii-Ulv'.i, , \u ... 

toillie putposo ot cMsins louts iiiiml. ..i„ i„ i.i'., ...,r t 

mthcT than foi its iucIiliikiI ptitiiu * i.n .n.l i.ti , . . .1 

J- ibt smg Juhiio iiidualive ol pbutte to ///,/^ ,/, ^ 

plcasc>, coiilriit WUiU wninen'i ’ I nt . v.zr nu . n hi 

placenta (pla sen' t A), w Ihopaitulth* than llu \ *110 ti* d in U pi, i ki t * 1 n 

seed-vessel ol a llower to which llu» ovuk*. ioiuialod h\ totd > ,d th» h n k !•> . 



arc attached pi ulacentas (pki ‘■asi' fa/), 
or placentae (pla sen' tG) (F pUueultt ) 

In most plants, the phicenta is .1 thu kemin* 
of the united margins of the Icavx'S that !<wiu 
the pistil I ho little ovules, ox uiifettih/i tl 
seeds, are connected witli tlie upie^ht 
placenta by placental (pla sui' tal, tuh ) 
librob 

L =a a cake, akin to t.i plakous tl.it cake, tiom 
plax (acc plah-^d^ anything flat and bxoad 

placer [ij (plus' ei) For this word uv 
under place 1 1 ] 

placer [2] (plUs'er, pla thei'), u Any 
alluvial or other deposit of soil containing 
valuable mmeiols , the place where gravel 


ot till* pu< ket-mde !>• . I hi Mp» 1 
out* I skiit. wa. u tia’l* .dt u hi I 

I** ih ips ( > !' pi , I ^ tfjitt i.i ‘ 

<»l III* till, tKuit t»* ii on I 

Ur tin 'ann wmd a. 

pXacoid (pl.ik' Mid. <1 /» W 

having plat* lik* « d« > >; \ h Iz \ 

SI ales 

Ihc phuotds I uiiipn I (h»* I 
and hags '1 he m ak . do ti< it uv » 1 1 i; 
in Uu hum of tiny h mv piati r *** 
skm Ihcv arc otti ii tippcl up, 
and bct‘m to ho the fou inmn 1 1 oMi z 

^^uh lu I* phtiitd I , ‘iMjn lij 

pittk~u\ plaU, hnni, aiai • , 
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plafond (pla ion), n A flat or arched 
ccilinLi; usually one decorated w ith paintings , 
a painting on a ceiling (F plafond ) 
h iiuin plat llatj jond bottom, background 
pJagal (pla' gal), atlj Kt'Uiing to those 
c<.uc SI islic.il or Gicgorian modes of music 
in which tlu hn il note or tome is the fourth 
in the sLciIc , ol melodies, written m such a 
niQ^le (F plctiial \ 

I he four plagal modes m use 
in early church music are said 
to have been developed by Pope 
Gregory I (died 604) trom the 
tour authentic modes, said to 
liave been introduced by St 
Ainbiose A plagal melody is 
one Hi.it i.ingcb chiefly between 
the dominant ol a inode and the 
dominant above, where.as an 
authentic melody ranges be- 
tween the key-note and its 
oit.iNO A plagal cadence con- 
sists ol a siib-dominant chord, 
itiliowcd bv the tonic chord It 
IS tlK‘ coninion closing harmony , 
to which the Amen is sung in 
cliurch I 

V from L L plagnts, Gr plagtos 


plagtiie (plag), n A scourge, calamity, 
or affliction , a pestilence , a widespread 
infectious complaint , any annoyance or 
vexation , any annoying or imtatmg pest. 
V t To afflict with a plague or calamity , to 
torment, irritate, or pester (F paste, 
fiiau, frapper de la paste, tourmenier, 
tmportuner ) 



slanting sideways, Irom plagos side srroimd . an 
plagiarize (pla'' p a riz), v t 
1 o .ippropnatc or use as one's own (the ideas, 
wiitingb, or inventions of another) (F 
contrejaire, plasiev ) 

An author plagiarizes a story or play if he 
< opus an <icUial description or scene from it 
M.uiv modem composers unconsciously 
plagiau/o the woiks 01 earlier musicians 
\ book, pictuie, 01 musical composition 
that h.is the s.iine theme as another is not a 
plapiaiism (pla' p .1 n/m, n ), or plagiary 
(pla' II a n, n ), it the theme is treated in a 
tlilk‘ii nt w.iy A person wdio is guilty oi the 
.11 t ot plagiarism in a inaikcd tlcgiee is liable 
to b*' sutil foi mil jiigtsnent ol copyiight 
A plagiarist (]>iri' p <\ nst, 11), or literary 
tlml, soon loses his leputation, with the 
K'sult tint no pnblishei will be ivilling to 
a« n. pt nn woxk 

I* fla’ntiti, horn J plagidrut^ plunderer, 
Uulnappn, tliul, iiom plagiitm kid- 

n ippiii*;, liom plagti a lu t 

plagio-. A piehx meaning slanting or 

o\>h«pu 

A skull that IS uiu^tpiaHy developed on its 
twi> sitles IS talk'd plagiocephalic (pl&i i o se 
l.’ir ik, iuij), or plagiocephalous (plaj 1 o 
sol' a Ins, adj ) 1 his deformity is found in 

idiots and ibices at a low stage of develop- 
ment 

Mim lals such as the teklspars, which split 
ohlnpH'lv and not at right angles, are said 
to lu plagioclastic (1)1.13 1 o Idas' tik, ad) ) 
iM Ids like the shaiks and rays, m which 
t hi nit *111 h is pku (»d iimlcr the bn<)ut,are called 
piai'.iostomes (plaj' 1 o stomz n pi ) 

I I 1 j» > i» iiaiii ot Or plagios slanting, 

( hi S, pi u* d 


PlagiM. — The Seventh Placue thet vicited the Egyptiauas x The 
Lord sent thunder and hail* and the fire ran alons upon the 
srround . and the Lord rained had upon the land of EstpL" 
(Exodus IX, 23) 


The ten plagues with which God visited the 
Egyptians were a visitation of His anger 
for the treatment of the Israehtes The 
plague known as the Black Death, which, 
ravaged England m the fourteenth century, 
swept away nearly half the inhabitants. 
The influenza epidemic of 1918 was so wide- 
spread over Europe, India, and America, as 
to be almost a plague 

We now speak* of milder afflictions as 
plagues In the summer we sometimes suffer 
trom a plague of flies or a plague of mos- 
quitoes We may speak of anythmg annoy- 
ing or troublesome as plaguy (plag' 1, ad) ) 
or plaguesome (plag' som, adj ), but these are 
old-fashioned words not often used 

Anything persisted in or done in a vexatious 
manner may be said to be done plaguily 
(plag' 1 li, adv ) We might say that a very 
mean man was plaguily careful of his money, 
but again this word is seldom used except 
colloquially or in 3e3t A country ne\er 
visited by plagues or epidemics may be 
said to be plagueless (piag^les, adj ) 

O F plag{u)e, from L pldga blow, in L L 
pestilence , cp Gr plage blow Svn w Afflic- 
tion, calamity, epidemic, pestilence, visitation 
V Afflict, annoy, tease, vex 

plaice (pias), n A flat-fish, valuable as 
food, founci in abundance round the British 
coasts (F phe, carrelet ) 

The scientific name of the plaice is 
Pleuronectes plaUssa It belongs to the 
sniTie family as the turbot, the sole, the 
halibut, and the bnU Whitish below, it is 
chestnut-coloured with orange spots on the 
side that is uppermost when it swims 



FLAro 


PLAIN 



Plaic*. — ^The plaice frequents sandy and muddy 
banka. Specimens weishinir fifteen pounds have 
been cauqbt 

It frequents sandy and muddy banks and 
may be caught with a line oi a tiawl I’laiLO 
usually attain a weight of about or so\ <mi 
pounds, but specimens weighing fifteen 
pounds have been cauglit 
O F pl(tis{c), from L plaiessa n flat fish, Iroiu 
Gi platys broad, fiat 

plaid (plid , plad), n A long stiip ot 
woollen cloth with a checked or tent. in 
design, worn by both men ami wonu-n in 
the Highlands of bcolland , a cloth oi other 
fabric with a tartan or checked design <ui} 
Made of or resembling a plaul (1‘ plaid, 
mantcau d carreaux, A carreaux ) 

The plaid is part of the Highland national 
dress In olden days it was a piece ol cloth 
about two yards broad and four y*irds long 
This was wrapped round the bod\' in folds, 
and belted lound the muldk' 1 he lowei 
part fell to the knees like the modem kilt, 
and the other pait was diawn up, Usiving 
the right aim bare, and fixed by a btoocli 
to the left bhoulcier 

Ihis long plaid is no longer woin , the 
kilt lixcd into folds by sewing has taken the 
place of the low ei lull, and the shouldei plaid 
IS woin moie toi uiiiament fluin 
use 

Each Jlighlaml clan li«is its 
own plaid that only ineinbei'^ ol 
the clan are entitled to weat 
The membeib of old Scottish 
families wear kilts ol tins ])lai<l 
when in the Highlands Women 
of Scottish families often wear 
plaid skirts A plaided (])Iad' 
ed , plad' ed, adj ) aiticlo is one 
made of plaid cloth A in«in 
wrapped in a plaal is also 
plaidcd 

Formerly, cloth with a tin tan 
pattern, or a knitted woollen 
cloth in a checked design, was 
called plaiding (plad' mg , plad' 
mg, «) This word is seldom 
used now A cloth of black anil 
white check, as worn by Lowland 


shepheids and also m the North of England 
known as shepherd's plaid (« ) 

Ol Celtic OI igiii cp lush ploid 

blanket, possibly coiiti action <lf pmUtiid sheep- 
skin, fiom I- pilli^i skin, hide 

plain fil (plan), adj Clear, obvious, 
easy, leadily undeistood , simple, down- 
iight , iinacloinctl , uneolciiied , natural, 
not highly seasoned, without \iiriofey| 
tiugal , commonplace '■ not good-looking’ 
ordmar^ n An < xp.insc ot fl<«-t country’ 
adv riainl\ (b chat, tvidoU, facile, 
simple, ant, pane, }*atiircl, bans attrait, 
pen assai^onnt banal, ln\al, ftatto, odinane, 
plaine , /rantltenn nl t ndt mmt nt ) 

I'lam woitls are c*isil\ undeistood We 
can write moie on a pliiii ]u)slcaul than on a 
pietuiccard A plain unit' ii d has no pattern 
and a plain chess is made in a simple" 6t>le 
J'lam food IS best liu oiii lit alt h \V Ik n we 
speak ol a pkun m.in, wt may iiu.ui tliat he 
h«is simpU , uiiifltiftd inannt'is oi tliat Ins 
api>e.naiiee is ill-l ivnmtsl 

Wc* should ti\ to unit* plainlj (]»lair li, 
adv), that is, in sm fi a Wi«s fliil what 
we wide iua\ be it at! and tasilv 

umleislood I o iivt" pl.iinl\ isloliv^ wdliout 
luMiiv I'ltiph who think !u\uin js a 
nt'eessdv of hl< cm pHipls, ividtidh, 
wxon '4 \ plain-spoken (i/i/; ) pti-.oii is one 
gi\en to sa\ mg e\ai llv whit ht*tii ,ht thinks 
An old lashuyiiMl Wiad nu anm*; smieie, 
honest, gt mime without <Utiit, is plnm- 
hcaih'd \ad} ) 

( 1 % itian < lot hes W4 nil l>\ tb* pi^ln e w lu n not 
in umloi m an spoken of a « plaiiu lothesf a / / ; 
Plain-dealing (// ) is hon« a th om » and a 
plain-dealing {*nh ) n» in ii pkun-dealei 
om w ho alwa\ s at ts ) I ija ' an I « an hdb 
tow mis titluis Plain saihne u, i. an\ 
coux'*! ot 4Utioii wuhtMU (hiiituitit . t '' 
plant ; <1 ) 

Plain-chant {n ) m plam-stmg n i . ii tt*uu 
ot ( i c It siast K a! inu at Im » i ttii th* nuuits 
<»1 Xmbioa* and t»n"oiv, and lun • nb]^ t 
to stilt 1 mils ot fine It i* nn » ni me i»ii 



Plain —A sreat ptam or qxpanta of flat country tyjiM-al of «b« U»4»( avo 
noar Vilna 
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and the ih\lhm ck])ontl3 upon the noinial 
accentuation ol the woids 

A -pel son \vl\psc home is on a plain is a 
plainsman (plan/' ni in, ii ) Plainness (plan' 
neb, it ) may be eitliLi open or direct speech, 
or the tiLiahty ot boin^ simple, common- 
place, oi unadoincd 

Oh iiom L level, flat Syn adj 

AfJpaicnt, honest, ordintiry, simple, unadorned 
Ani ad) DilfictJlt, dishonest, elaborate, 
oinamcnl il'^ varied 

plam faj (plan), v% To make a mournful 
or wailing sound , to lament (F se 
plaimhc, se lunicnter, plevrer, complatndre, 
p/anidu' ) 

1 his w Ol d IS now archaic, though sometimes 
nsetl 111 ])oetry or poetical piosc A writer 
iinjL*ht <Itscnbo the wind as plaining ovci a 
inooi 

It fila\nL\ OF plaignre piantgre 

(l< planuin),\^ r< lo niouin 6 cc complain 

plamt (])lanl), n An accusation , a 
chjTf.'e , a statement of giie\ance. 


plan (plan), n A drawing or diagram of a 
horizontal section of an object , a ground- 
plan , a large-scale map of a small area , 
a design , a scheme of arrangement , an 
organized method of procedure , one of the 
imaginary planes perpendicular to the hne 
of vision, passing through the objects in a 
picture V t To draw a plan of , to contnve , 
to devise , to arrange in advance plan, 
schima, dessein, tracer Ip plan, projeter, 
tnventer, imagtner ) 

The plans of a building show the relative 
sizes, shapes, and positions of the rooms and 
passages Many plans and other diagrams 
are required m the erection of a large buildmg 
Local directones often contain a street plan, 
which IS a map of the streets of the town or 
suburb with which they deal We say that 
our plans have gone wrong when our arrange- 
ments are upset, and when we are at a loss 
as to how to spend our time, we are planless 
(pl5.n' les, n), that is, without plans A 


I 


Ol ti compLunt of injury or in- 
pistict , grieving, a lamentation 
( h tic t usati on , com plainte, 
plainte lamentation ) 

J^arher writers used this word 
to mean an audible utterance of 
sonovv Its employment in the 
sense ot a lamentation, or a 
mournful song, is now found 
principally m poetry, as when 
a jioct calls the waihng cry of j 
a sea-bird a plaint A statement 
iiiatlf (o a couit of law to obtain 
n til css ior some wrong is 
t<iiiu<I bv legists a plaint, and 
in 11u-i M'lise w'c speak of the 
plaintiff (pKin* 111, n), that is, 
tlu‘ piosLcutor or peibon who 
bungs <1 U g4il action ag.nnst 
aiudliM (ailed 1he dolendant 
A plaintive (plan' tiv, atl^ ) tune Plan— Colu* 

as om that is sad, or expressive 
ot subdiKsl gnel A plaintive appeal is 
OIK* enlists sympatliy It is uttered 

plaintively (pliln' tiv li, adv ), or mournfully, 
.ind ii.is the (juahty ot plaintiveness (plan' 
tiv nt s, n ) 

<) I' pi nite, LL plancta (= plancltts lamcnl- 
alien), lioni L plangere (p p planct-us) to beat 
tUt* hu a«»t, wail 

plait (pl^t), n A band formed of 
se\euil itgulaily interwoven strands, a 
tu‘ss of bi aided hair, a fold or crease, 
a pleat v t To braid , to form into a plait ; 
1<> make by phuting or with j^Uits , to fold ; 
to ple.it (h' nalte, reph , natter, phsser \ 

Plaits of rushes, raliia, etc, arc used m 
luiiuiicialts lor making mats, baskets, and 
main other articles l>laited leather is used 
lor 1) m-h.indles A plaiter (plat' er, w ) is a 
j»i ison who plaits or jileatb malenal, or a 
ii« u lim«* that does this mechanically 

M h phnte, O h pleil, L plicifmn, neuter p p 
ol ; / » if> loid 6«tply S\N « andy Diaid 





Plan — Columlras etudying a plan of the Convent of La Rabida. 
From the paintins by Sir David Wilkie 

appeal is planless expedition is an unsystematic one 
3 uttered Napoleon, who planned to conquer Europe, 
jurnfuUy, was a brilhant planner (plS.n’ er, n ) of 
iss (plan' campaigns and mihtary movements In this 
sense a successful attack is said to go off 
ts lament- according to plan 

s) to beat F , Irom L pl&nus flat, level Syn w Draft, 
method, plot, project, sketch. v Ariange, 
rmed of contrive, design, devise 

ands , a planarian (pla nar' i an), n A member 
r crease , of a very low class of worm-like animals 
5 a plait ; adj Of or related to this class or to the 
to fold ; genus Planana (F planatre ) 
ihsser ) The planarians are amongst the lowest 

' used m forms of animal life, and may be fiat or 
icets, and tubular in form They are divided into three 
OT IS used families, according as they live in fresh or 
r w ) is a salt water or in moist earth A small 
rial, or a black planarian worm {Poly celts nigra) is 
ly * often found in stagnant water It is sometimes 

icuter p p iiKstaken for a young leech 
L y Diaid L L pldndrius flat, from L plutins 
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plancli (plansh), n A slab ol hrc-clay or 
metal on which enamelled articles are sup- 
ported during baking 

F planJie, Irom L planca board, plank 
plancliet (plan' shet), n A plain, metal 
di^ lor making into a coin 

At the Royal Mint the planchets or blanks 
are stamped by a machine out ol ribbons of 
bronze, silver, or gold 

F planchette small boaid, dim ot plant he 
boaid 

pZancliette (plan shet'), n A small 
board, supported by castors and a pencil, 
which can be made to write on a sheet ot 
paper (F plunchtitc ) 
< ^ When two people 

place their hands on 
lMnHoS r! i^ a planchctlc, tlicir 

unconscious m o v e - 
^ ments sometimes 

cause the pencil to 
write words and 

Ij ',0 11 ten cos T lio 

Planch.tt.. appjuatu'? IS .llMJ 

used bv spirit ihiU'it',, 
who believe that it writes spirit messages 
See plauchct 

plane [ij fplan), n Anyol tho shade lieos 
of the genus Flatanits (F platanc ) 

The planes arc huge tices with spieaiiing 
palmate leaves, liaving five or se\tn poiutui 
lobes They are natives of northein ienipoi- 
ate regions The plane-tree (/i ), oi pkiiie, 
so common m London streets, is a hybrid 
between a North American spctics {IHatauu^ 
occidentahs) and tho Oncntiil plane {P 
orientahs) Its scientific name is P an n folia 
It is enabled to survive the smoky at mosphore 
ot towns because it has the power <il sliding 
off its bark m large pieces, and it may be its og- 
nizcd by the yellow patches of newot Inirk 
on the trunk Its fuiit is p.uk(*<i ju spiky 
balls, which hang in long stiings fiom the 
tree all through the winter 
In bcotland and noi thorn Eng- 
land the greater maple ( Ucy 
t^cudopUitanns) is called the pkmc, 
beCiiuso it has similar foluige 
This tree is also called the s>c«i- 
moie in England — an equally 
incorrect name, because it is not 
s true sycamore 
F Irom L platamis, Gr platanos 
Irom platys wide (with spreading 
leaves) 

plane (.2] (plan) , n A tool used 
for dressing and smoothing siii 
faces or cutting grooves v t To 
binooth down or level with a 
plane v t To work with a plane 
(F robot, raboter) 

A joiner's hand-plane consists of a broad 
chisel fixed slantingly in a fiat-bottomed 
block of wood or non The cutting edge 
projects slightly through a slot m the bottom 
of the block As the shavings of wood arc 


detached they pass p ' 

upwards through 
the slot j 

Wood and metals M 
are planed met ham- ^ 

caily by a planer 

(plan ' er, ;/ ) . or plan r A 

ing machine {n ) \ jf 

wood planer has a ^ ^ 

rapidly rotating 
c u 1 1 e 1 rcseni bl i ng 

planer or a workman 
using Si pLiiic 11 uu H* 
lx‘ said to plane " -5ft 

away Plane — Jack smooth 

h irom L I prino ***‘*pU^es** 

plane, iunn plurlu to 

plant, lioni L /A7;;.'s ikit Ivvtl pline '3j 

plane {^| (plan), adi IVilettlv Hat t>r 
level nil enti , t\en, lehitni'; to pkuu‘ 
sin tat <s u VptitistU Hat sur la< e ont »t 
t iii‘ tl It outm ill t s «H 1 1 1 \ ,f il, or oin t \pt>st d 
b> splitting .lUvtl tl* * t III ttri , f hi i ) 

Ivin lid’s dt Iinivion ol a plan** in "loiiutiv 
is a siiit.ut such that a aiu tUawii lutvcnii 
any two iioints in it •^hall ue wlioih in that 
huilace I lit* ptitect pi in*‘ is an mu i Mitiv 
sniiiKe Ol tn.epntudi hut anion; 
suiUut that ol iUi i ngnn i I's sint u t* plait 
usetl to it'st tht* Hilt in , td p ii ts, is j t i h ij - 
tht* lUMitst to this uU.d U 1WO li.'diU 
iiiiisluil pkines ot tin, k>u*l iiu pits tsl tt» 
getht*i tliv, om* will 1 tt tht otIw r 

lilt thoughts «d hi"h!\ » du« ate il pi tkpli 
Siiid to Ih on il hi"ht i p* on , in tin in* d 
higlii I U‘\< 1, th in tho I »d I 'noiiint toll,, 

A le;urt it ir» d l'\ » diiwin** t i a 

Hat suit.ut* IS il plain* ttp,uii* r* h h.iv ' ' 

l<*ii**th *md bnadth .i , opp, «s{ to t 

solul (tputi , whuti id Ik ha tlm Un> i 
depth lilt* bi.iinhtkt ‘tonuti\ tliat «,( 
with plain* tl 'uu . th it i , » n* 
t hid In I lit n *\ in in i a « ta N i 
imiu d b\ an*, tlint pi» nt r ti i* n 
«i stiiindd lint, t* < allt d plain* 
geonietty p** ‘ 

I he ill t ot n i\ e'idni * i .h p 
upttn junu tpli s w liu h ‘ nppo » th» 

Oiirlhs ,i p, p, | 

suit act* IS piano sailing fa » U 
WM- om e Cidlt tl pknn * .nl n ♦ Ih* i 
inethoil Minphtits i iiK nlatn n > 
•ind H appmvnn.ittdv toiiiti, 
esiH'UaUv ttkr'hoitdi tan** I Ja* 
evpiession th,it evuvthni; 
quite plain loi pi nn > *ii*im* 
nu, Ills that tiuinp .tn o ( . 
that out* can hai il\ ut ii * o 
misfakt*, 

lUe surviving msUninmit t.dltsl a plan •- 
table (« ) IS a board idumf tvM* to* 1 'ttpiiin , 
rnoiintetl on a tiipo I, on whnh it t,t.* i ** 
revolved m a level plain* It w pr«\ nh d w jt h 
spirit-levels, a comi>*iss, and sonielnuft a 


Plane — Jack smooth 
in/ block and hollow 
nlnaes 




Plane —A plane*tree in 
fuUleaf 


PLANE 


PLANK 


siqlitin^; telescope, and it> iiiaikcd oil in 
degices lioin the ccntic lor necessary angles 
in niftip-makinfi etc To plane-table («)/)a 
district ifa to sur\ ey it with this apparatus 
L piStius flat Plant [i| is a doublet Syn 
adj li\ou ilaf lc\cl Ant adf Undulating 
unc\ cn 

^lane (jdan), v An aeroplane, one 
o fits wing suilacQjs vt To volplane. (F 
at roplauc ^ 

Sit' nciopLine 

planet (pKln' 6t), n A heavenly body 
tiavellmg round the sun in an approximately 
circular oi bit (F plandie) 


plane-table (plan tS.' bl), n An mstru- 
mout for measuring angles in survejnng. 
under plane [3] 

plane-tree (plan' trS), n A tree of the 
genus Platanus See plane [i]. 

plangent (plan' jent), adj Sounding 
like the dashing of waves on the shore , 
havmg a powerful sound (F rm^tssant ) 
The tolling of an adjacent church-bell may 
be said to have the quality of plangency 
(plan' 36n si, n ) Neither the noun nor the 
adjective is m ordinary use 
L plangens (acc -ent^am), pres p of plangere 
to boat See plaint 


Ancu'iit astionoiners noticed that certain 
lit a \ only bodies, including Mercury, Mars, 
Saliirii, )uj-)iler, and Venus, seemed to move 
in sjiate^ whoroas othois weic apparently 
fiN-ciI They called these moving bodies 
the ]>liino1s, or “ \vandeicis " We know 
now ih.il the lilarth, Uranus, and Neptune 
also belong to the group, all the members 
ol which move round the sun as centre, m a 
inannei shown by the mechanical device 
named <\ planetarium (plSn e tdr' 1 um) 




plaxu-. A prefix meaning flat, level, or 
smooth, derived from L planus flat, leveL 
(F plam- ) 

Drawing can be copied on a larger or 
smaller scale wnth the apparatus called a 
planigraph (plSn' 1 grfif, n ), but the camera 
IS now commonly used for this purpose 
A planimeter (pla mm' e ter, » ) is an instru- 
ment for measunng the area of plane figures 
It IS used chiefly for those of irregular shape, 
and greatly simplifies planimetric (plan 1 
, met' nk, adj ) or plammetrical 
(pl 5 .n 1 met' nk al, ad^ ) calcu- 
lation 

Planimetry (pla mm' e tn, n.) 
is the measurement of plane sur- 
faces Flowers with flat petals 
are said to be plampetalous (pl&n 
1 pet' lus, adj,), 

^ Combining form of L planus flat, 

k level 

■ planisb (pl§.n' ish), vt To 

smooth (metal) by hammermg, 
BLu to polish (paper) by rolhng (F 

planer ) 

A planishing hammer is a 
mechamcal hammer used to 
planish metal plates, which it 

-• strikes three hundred or four 


PUnctArium — A planetanom which, by means of a iarse number hundred times a miUute A 
of liUle Ions projectors, reproduces the movements of the planeU pJamsher (pl&n' Ish er, W ) IS a 

U his *i device bv means of which a person, tool, or machine that planishes 


i.iigt‘ «*nuinl>er of little lens projectors* 
u pi <M luces the movements of the planets 
.iud other he«wenly bodies round the sun 
Ihe (.uek Archimedes is credited with 
having made *1 planetarium 

1 Jesuit-, the eight great planets there are 
inan\ otht*r planetary (plan' e tfi, n, adj ) 
IukIu-^ lormiiig part of our planetary 
systt in lC«ich of these is a planetoid (pUn' e 
toiil, }i ), that is, a minor planet or asteroid 
Neailv seven hundred ol these planetoid 
(«i// t or planetoidal (phln c toid' al, ady ) 
l>odu‘s have been <lisco vexed 

I ht ill vice called the planet-gear (w ), 
planet-gearing (w ), or, by its full name, the 
sun-and-planet gear {n ), was produced by 
l.-iiu s \\ alt in 1 781 It was devised to make 
tlu < oiiiK t ting-rod ol his steam engine turn 
oil tht‘ shaft of the tlv-whcel 

Ml t lani'tt , liom 1 pUinZta, Ur planates, Irom 
I lit,' I ! at tow.iiuUr hum a wandering 


F planiss-ant» pres p from obsolete plantr 
=s planer to level, hammer, from L planus flat, 
level 

planispbere (pl&n' 1 sfsr), ?» A map or 
chart that is a projection of a spherical 
surface (F plcmisph&re ) 

The term planisphere is applied chiefly to 
plane diagrams of the positions of the stars, 
as they appear in the heavens, or celestial 
sphere. Planisphenc (pl&n 1 sfer' ik, adj ) 
charts are more easily produced than 
spherical ones, and are just as useful for a 
small area of the heavens 

l^rom E planx” and sphere (L plSmts flat, Gr 
sphaira sphere) 

plank (piangk), n A long, flat piece of 
sawn timber , a principle, especially when, 
an item m a political programme v t To 
cover or floor with planks (F planche, 
prmcxpe , planchiter ) 
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Technically, a plank is a long board, as 
used for flooring, and should be not less than 
nine inches broad and one and a half inches 
thick The planks forming part ot a 
structure, such as a ship, are known collect- 
ively as its planking (piangk' ing, n) A 
bed consisting of bare boards resting on a 
trestle without a mattress, is a plsu^-bed 
(n ) Such beds are used for disciphnary 
purposes m prisons, etc Many old wells 
are now planked over, or covered with 
planks 

Just as the principles or general programme 
of a political party stated before an election 
are termed its platform, so a single item in 
that programme is called a plank To walk 
the plank means to go through some ordeal 
This phrase refeis to the brutal pirate 
custom of making prisoners walk blindfold 
to their death along a plank extending 
beyond the ship's side 

Si E planke, O F planque, planche, L planta 
board, plank 

plankton (plangk' ton), n A general 
name for all organisms found floating, 
drifting, or swimming at any level in the sea, 
lakes, n\crs, etc (F plancton ) 

Plankton consists of many minute pioto- 
zoa, or one -celled animals, including 
foraminifera, and diatoms, or ono-< oiled 
plants, which arc abundant in coast<il and 
polar waters It also includes a multitude 
of larger organisms, such as modustie «inil 
the young forms of crustaceans, starfish and 
shellfish, which arc hatched from floating 
eggs and spread by the currents Planktology 
fplangk tol' o ji, n ), the study of plankton, 
IS of great importance, for plankton piovnUs 
the food of most fishes and so atlects tluir 
number and distribution 

Gr planhlos w^mdenng, from plu::e\lkai to 
wander, drilt 

planless (pl 3 .n' les) For this wonl and 
planner, see under plan 

piano- A prehx dcrued lioin L plaiuts 
flat, meaning flat, level, or indicating tla 
combination of a plane with anothei spccifinl 
surface 

A lens is plano-concave (pla' no kon'' Kav, 
adj ) if one side is ll<it ami the othei side 
hollow, and plano-convex (pla' no kon' ks, 
adj ) if one side is Hat and tlu othci side 
convex or rounded A table top is plano- 
honzontal (pl§.' no lior i zon' tal, adj ), that 
IS, it is flat and lies honzoiitally 

The flatness of a part of a mdclnno c<in 
be tested by pressing it against a planometer 
(pla nom' e ter, n ), or surfaco-plaU , coated 
with rouge or paint Wherever the two 
suriaces touch, the coating adheres to the 
article tested 

Combining form of L. planus Hat 

plant £il (plant), n Any member of the 
vegetable kingdom, a herb, any of the 
smaller vegetable grewrths , the tools or 
machinery used in an industry (F plante, 
matirtelf apparetl, outillage ) 


Trees, shrubs, herbs, ferns, mosses, fungi, 
and the minute organisms called diatoms 
are all plants m the strict sense of the word 
In popular use, the term is restricted to 
herbaceous and similar smalloi plants 
Many plants aic ol sc. nice to man, but tlu 
full possibilities ot the \cgt table kingdom 
have yet to bo exploited Plants mav also 
become pests For instance, certain specp^'s 
of the prickly pear we?e introdiiLod into 
Australia as hedge plants, and'^pioad so 
rapidly that millions of acres ot land ha\e 
been overrun 

Any small insect with piercing mouth parts, 
that mtests plants, especially the apliis, may 
bo called a plant-louse {n ) 

A plant house {n ) is a building such as a 
conservatory or greenhouse, cnclosisl hirgclv 
by glass, and used lor gnn\iug flowcis and 
shrubs too dc lic«ite to lx kept in the open air 
In Kew Gardens the re a u huge plan t -house s, 
in which grow tall palms and iu.in> other 
\aiKlies oi tiopical plants 

Plant-canes {n pi ) .lu the <iop ot the 
siigai-cano ot the inst giowth \ plantlet 
(plant' let, n) is a small oi undi\<Ir)pfd 
plant Anything n sc mbiing .t pi int is 
planthke (plant' lik, ad]) land tluit ccai 
tains no plants, siu b .is a disc it wdlmul 
\('gc*tation, is said lo b< plantlass (plant' Us, 
(ulj), but li with propel • ,itc il lould be 
cultivated, we might s,i\ that sm h l.in I w is 
plantable (plant' «ibl m/; ) 

A vvi\ (onimon U'-»* ol tlu* word pi. inf js 
HI tlu senst ol the m.uhnuiN .mi otht‘i 
etpnpmcnt ol «i f.utoiv, ot tlu* mipU nu ids 
used in some mdustix \» clc**Mi ledd 
plant is an appaiatus tor pio\ uliiu t 1 . i (m ,1! 
cuiii*iit foi lighting puipo^-c* 

\ s iuim I siMiitit vtimMot 

‘oti nl tlu loi»t Sv N ‘tn *»' ' lau* 

VC gc table 

plant I j] (pl.int), r / To put o. m .nliu* 
gioimd toi glow til, toiui.ii b 01 t*"! w’tb 

plants, '^p.iwii, c‘t« , to 111 til, ti pi t( 
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firmly , to establish , to aim and deliver 
(a blow, etc), vt To perform the act 
of iplanting gr sowing se^ (F planter, 
pourvotr, approvtsionner, enf oncer , planter.) 

In the spring a farmer plants his crops 
Gardeners plant out seedhngs, or set them 
out at intervals m the ground Young fish 
or spawn deposited in a nver m order to 
Stock It are said ^o be planted there After 
a stormy sea voyage it is very pleasant 
to plant ^ne’s feet agam on solid ground. A 
boxer plants a blow on the face or body of 
his opponent When we impress an idea 
firmly upon a person's memory, we may be 
said to plant the idea m his mind. In a 
general sense, towns or colomes are said to 
be planted when they are established or 
founded 

A >8 plantian, L picmiare to plant, fix m Its 
place, from planta a plant. Syn * v Establi^, 
implant, place, put, set 


plantain [i] 
of the genus Ph 


I (plan' 
’antago 


plantations, owned or occupied by planters 
(plan' terz, n pi ) The management of a 
^antation of this kind may be described as 
a plantership (plan' ter ship, n.), and the 
planters, regarded as the dominant class of 
a country or colony, may be described 
collectively as a plantocracy (plant ok' rfi 
SI, n ) 



tan), n Any plant 
(F plcmtain ) 


This name is popularly mven to the greater 
plantain (P major), with its oval leaves and 
long crowded spikes of small greenish flowers 
It IS found in fields and bv the roadside 
The seeds are used as a food for cage-birds 
The plant seems to have been earned by the 
w hitc races to most parts of the world, and it 
IS known to coloured races as the white man's 
foot The nbwort, or nb-grass (P lanceolata), 
of English pastures is another common 
species 

F , irom L plantdgd (acc piantdgtn-em) a 
plantain, so called from its spreadmg leaf , 
cp planta sole ot the foot 

plantain [ 2 ] (plfin' tan), n A tree-hke 
herbaceous plant of the tropics, aUied to the 
banana, and beanng long, dense spikes of 
fruit, its fruit (F hananter, banana) 

The plantain (Musa paradtsiaca) closely 
resembles tlie banana (Musa sapientum), and 
13 considered by some saentists to be a 
vanety of the same species Actually, fruit 
ot both the banana and the plantain type 
are found growing on the same plant Its 
iargo^ leaves are used by the natives fof 
th.itchmg their hute, and the fruit is an im- 
]>ortant «irticle of food, being very highly 
nuti itioiis 

bpan pla(n)1ano Perhaps the same word as 
pla}te (tree) 

plantar (plin' tar), adj In anatomy, of 
or relating to the sole of the foot. (F, 
plantamJ) 

L planttlns, from ptanta sole of the toot 
plantation (plan ta' shun), n A group 
of trees or large plants . a growing wood , 
an estate for the cultivation of sugar, 
cotton, collce, etc. ; a settlcme^ of colonists 
(F plantation, colome ) 
lo ensure that the forests of timber- 
producing countries shall not be exhausted, 
large plantations of young trees are carefully 
watched over by experts m forestry Sugar, 
cotton, coifee, rubber, and other vegetable 
products are grown on huge estates or 


Pl«otatioii — Woriesrs cutting s«igar>cane on a hsU 
aid* plantation m Porto Rioo West Indies. 

Plantations of staple products, chiefly 
in tropical and sub-tropical countries, are 
operated largely by coloured labour Planta- 
tion songs (n ) are those songs sung by the 
negro labourers of American plantations 
They are strictly folk-songs, but many songs 
wntten m imitation of them by white 
composers have been called plantation songs. 

Not so very long ago British convicts 
were sent m large numbers to plantations in 
the colonies to work out their punishment 
by servile labour In Ireland, the Enghsh 
and Scottish settlers who took over forfeited 
lands in the seventeenth century were called 
planters, and m the nineteenth century 
persons who settled on Irish farms from which 
the tenants had been evicted were also called 
planters A planter may also be a machme 
tor sownng or plantmg seeds, or a person 
who plants m this or any other sense of the 
verb. 

F from L plantdttO (acc -on-em) a plantmg 
plantigrade (plSLn' ti grfid), adj Walking 
on the sme of the toot , of or pertaining to 
an animal that walks thus n A plantigrade 
animal (F flantigrada ) 

This term is apphed principally to car- 
nivorous animals, such as bears and 
badgers, which keep the sole of the foot on 
the ground when walkmg, and are called 
plantigrades by naturahsts They are dis- 
tinguished from digitigrade carnivores, such 
as cats, lions, and tigers, which walk on their 
toes 

L planta sole of the loot, gradl to walk 
plantlet (plant' let), n. For this word* 
plautlike, etc , see under plant [i] 

planiUa (plS.n' u Id.), n The oblong 
or oval free-swimming larva of the Hydrozoa 
and other water-dwellmg animals 
L fern dim of planus fiat even 


PLANXTY 


PIiASMA 


planarby (pl&ngk' sti), w In Irish music« 
a hvely harp tune in triplets 

The planxty is not played so rapidly as a 
Jig, and IS particularly suitable for accom- 
panying dances 

Perhaps connected “with L plangere to beat 



Plaaoe. — An Italian plaaue, or decorative tablet, 
at Florence. 


plaq;ue (plak), n A thin plate, slab, or 
tablet of metal, porcelam, etc , used as a 
decoration , an ornamental tablet worn as a 
badge (F plaque ) 

Plaques bearing a 
scene or portrait in 
bas-relief sometimes 
serve as wall decora- 
tions £m bossed 
metal plaques are 
used to adorn plain 
wood surfaces by 
furniture-makers A 
small medallion is 
known as a plaquette 
(pla ket', n ) 

F, from piaquer to 
plate See placard 
plashi [i] (plash), 
n A sh^ow pond, 
or marshy pool , a 
large puddle (F 
mare,flaque d’eau) 

This very old 
word IS preserved in 
Tennyson's The Last Tournament," ■where 
the poet speaks of " many a glancing plash 
and sallowy isle " Marshy ground and nun- 
sodden roads are somotimea said to bo 
plashy (pl&sh' i, ) 

M E plasche, A -S plaesc , cp Middle Dutch 
piasch pool, puddle Imitative 

plaab [e] (plSsh), vt To strike and npplo 
the surface of (water) , to splash v t To make 
a splash , to dash (through) or roll about (m) 
^ 5>lash or plunge, the sound of this 
(F barboter.ftdeTs barboteTf clapoter ^ clapoHs) 



Phuiaotte. — A plaquctt*- 
like memento tbe fint 
eait-to-wett aeropUixe 
fliaht eerom the Atleoticu 


When bathing, children love to plash the 
water about or to plash through shallow 

g ools By salmon streams we sometimes 
car the plash of a leaping usli To plash 
a wall with colour is to sprinkle coiounng 
matter on it for docorati\ o purposes A poet 
might spe«ik of a plashy (plilsh' i, adj ) 
fountain, or one that plashes the water of its 
basin 

Cp Middle Dutch plasschcn (modern plaesen) 
to plash, dabble, G platschen Imitanvc 

plasb [3] (pliish), V t To tnm and repair 
(a hedge) by bending, or half-cutting and 
interlacing its steins or branches (F 
entrelacer) 

A plashed hedge is thick and its branches 
are closely interlaced When first made, it 
forms a dase low fence, but in course of 
time this may grow to a considerable height 
M E plccken» O F piais*iitr^ fxom L L 

plcssa a thicket of wovtn boughs, from L 
plectere to weave, plait Phuth is a doublet 
plasma (pUz^ ma), n In hiologv, the 
fluid or semi-lluid contents ot a li\ ing o<»U , 
protoi>labm , the fluid portion oi blood, milk, 
etc , a green variety of (jiiaitz rehitcti to 
chalcedony (F plasma ) 

The mineral uilled pl.usina was shaped into 
ornaments by the auc lents 1 1 is «i cbalot donv 
natunilly coloured gieen by tlu a^ lion of 
copper or nickel oMde 

Oil globules float m the pkisnnt or plasm 
(pUz' m, n ) of nnlk, an<l the <<lrplls^.le^ float 
m the blood jflusnia, or pi isni, w hn h is a 
colourless, trans|Mreni fliini *1 h< ir sum aiml- 
ings could be dts^nlud m scu ntitu lan"u.ige 
as plasnuc (pla/" niik, m/; ), that is, t onsiMing 
of pkism, which is .1 plasmatic (pkt/* m it ' ik, 
adj ) element of milk and blooil I h* plasma 
of blood contains .i soluble proteid substame 
culled plasmm (phtr" mm, ft ) Its i imceismn 
into iibnn h,i.s the efliH t ol causing blood to 
cotigul.ite 

The sulistam e fouml in .dl h\ im; t < ils is 
tc^rnuKl by suciitists proti>plasin, or 

plasm, uml tin study of this womlt rtul hviim 
matter has \hvu ealUsl plasmology (pl.iP mol' 
0 ji, ;? ) Plasmogeny Ipla/ ino|' » m, « 1, 
or plasmogeny (pIA/ mog' o m, n ). is t ii.tme 
given to u theory of spontarusms gt ntT*ttuiu 
of organic life 

'Jho part of protoplasm whn h has the 
power of forimiig tissiu «*r oihrr faiMtm 
inatlcT has beem <Ustinguishtsi b\ tin* n tiiu* 
of plasmogen (plfla'' mo {tn. u ), altliiuieh itt 
exact natun* is nnkmmn 

Ortain gnuijis of pndo/oa anti (»tlui low 
foims of life consist smipl\ td .i ina's ot 
pkesma known to biologists as plasinodmin 
(pfllz mo' dl nm. «)-/»/ plasmcgliA tpla/ 
mO' dl a). The shme nunilds or iwnei i aUt d 
Myxomveetc^s liave a plasmodml tpia/ mo' 
dl fll, adj ) form Ihe name tfl plasmodmm 
IS also given to the iwirasite of malana, Ua h 
often grows m the nsl blorul t orpus^ h s. 

When the plasma of a tell is (ausel to 
shrink by the influence of a reagent or ot 
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disease, its action is described as plasmolysis 
(pl&z mor 1 SIS, n ) For instance, a liquid 
of^eater density than the cell sap causes 
the cell to become plasmol 3 rtic (plS,z m6 ht' 


ik, adj b ana is saia to piastnoiyse (piaz' mo 
liz, V t) the cell The liquid is also said to 
be plasmolytic. that is, causing plasmolysis 
L Gr plasma anythmg formed or moulded 
Irom plassein to fq^m, mould 

plaster (plas' ter), n A mixture of lime, 
sand, hair, and water for coatmg walls and 
ceilings , powdered gjqjsum , an adhesive 
medican^ preparation spread upon muslm, 
etc , and applied to the body v * To cover 
with or as if with plaster , to apply a plaster 
to , to stick (something) on a surface , to 
add gypsum to (wme) to reduce amdity (F 
plAtre^ empldtre, pldtrer, mettre un empldtre 
d ) 

Adhesive plaster is 
used surgically for 
fixing dressings and 
splmts Raw gypsum, 
heated m a lain and 
afterwards powdered, 
becomes plaster of 
Pans (n) When 
mixed with water, it 
makes a paste, which 
sets very quickly It 
IS employed as a 
cement, and for pour- 
ing mto moulds to 
make casts 

When wine is too 
acid it IS plastered, or 
treated with gypsum, 

'Vkhich neutralizes its 
acidity We some- PU»tw-— A rtudoat »t a 
times plaster a cut, on a p « 

or apply a piece of medical plaster to it 
We speak of a wall bemg plastered, or 
stuck over, with posters, or, in a figurative 
sense, of an old soldier’s tumc plastered with 
medals A plasterer (plas' ter er, « ) is a 
workman who docs plastermg (plas' ter ing, 
nX that IS, the work of coatmg walls and 
ceilings with plaster The coat itself may be 
calk cl plastering, or plaster-work (n) A 
plastery (plus' te n, ady ) material is of the 
nature of plaster 

A-S plaster (medical) from L emplastrum, 
<»r emplastron emplasion daubed on, from 
c’H m piassem to mould, form For the sense of 
the mixture lor coating walls cp O F plastrer, 

I p/direr In mod F empldtre is medical 
pldtte coatmg mixture 

plastic (plds' tik), ady Capable of being 
moulded or modelled , produced by or 
pertaining to moulding or modelling , 
Ctiusing growth , formative , pliable , supple 
(F plttsttqiu% pliable ) 

Cl«iv IS a plastic substance. Because of 
Its plasticity (pkls tis' i ti, n ), or plastic 
tiuafities, It can be worked plastically 
(pins' tik al li, adv )♦ or by moulding, into 
vantjus shapes, such as ]ugs, bowls, etc 
Sculpture and ceramics are two of the 


and is said to 


piastnoiyse (pia.z' i 
liquid IS also said 



plastic arts, tnat is, arts mvolvmg the shaping 
or modelling of material as contrasted with 
pamtmg. Plasticine (pl&s' ti sm, n ) and 
plastilina (pl&s ti li' n4, n^) are names of 
plastic suDstances prepared for children to 
use m modelling work. 

What is known as the plastic force {n ) 
m animals and plants is the supposed force 




of nature which causes growth and the repair 
of damaged tissues In geology, the middle 
strata of the Eocene beds underlying the 
London clay were formerly called plastic clay 
(n ), owing to the plasticity of the material 
of which they are composed They are 
now called the Woolwich and Reading senes 
The branch of surgery concerned with the 
reshapmg of defective structures m the body 
and the repair or replacement of tissue is 

called plastic surgery 

(n ) A plastic opera- 
tion (91 ) IS an operation 
which repairs an m- 
] ured part of the body, 
or restores a part that 
has been lost, by 
graftmg tissue on to 
the fle^. 

A child’s character 
IS sometimes said to 
be plastic, because it 
can be influenced by 
the actions and teach- 
mgs of older people. 
A person’s plasticity 
would mean his adapt- 
ability to circum- 
stances. 

L plasttcus, Gr plas- 
PUster — A atudont al a traaolns sohool at -work ftftos easily moulded, 
on a pIa«Ur ca.!. plassei7% to mould 

Syn Flexible, phant, supple, yielding Ant 
H ard, mflexible, ngid, tough 

plastan (plSs' tin), n A viscous substance 
found m the nuclei of cells 

From Gr plastos {plasse%n to shape) moulded, 
and suiSlx -tn 

plastron (pla^' tron;, n A padded leather 
shield worn over the chesi- by fencers an 
ornamental front vest in a woman's dress , 
a starched or glazed shirt-front , the under- 
part of a tortoise or kmdred a ni m al (F, 
plastron ) 

This word is little used except m its 
zoological sense The plastron of the turtle 
IS formed by a fiattemng of the nbs which 
forms an outer casing of homy plates, 
usually nine m number These are Imown as 
the plastral (pl&s' tral, ady ) scutes or seg- 
ments 

F trom Ital ptastrone, trom ptastra breast- 
plate, L L plastra thin plate of metal. 

plat (plS.t), n A small area of ground, 
usually marked for some special purpose , 
a ground-plan or diagram. vJ To make a 
plan or diagram of Another form is plot 
(plot) (F terrain, petti champ, plan ^ tracer 
un plan, proyeter,) 



PLATAN 


P1AT3BAU 


A small piece of ground can be made mto 
a grass plat or plot, or cultivated as a plat or 
plot of potatoes In America to plat is 
commonly used in the sense of to make a 
map or chart, or to draw to scale 

Vanant of plot 

platan (plat' an), n A plane tree, especi- 
ally the Oriental plane-tree (F platane ) 

This word is chiefly used by poets m 
speaking of trees of the genus Platamts 
An 3 rthmg relating to the trees of this group 
IS plataneous (pla ta' neus, adj ) or platanine 
(p&t' a nin, adj ) 

S5$ plane [i] 

platband (plSt ' bind), n In architecture, 
a fillet between the flutmgs of a column , a 
flat rectangular moulding which projects 
slightly. ^ plaie-bande ) 

AngUaaed vanant of F plaie-hande literally 
flat band 

plate (plat), n A thin sheet of metal or 
other substance of an even surface, and the 
same thickness ail over, a shallow vessel 
of crockery or metal from which food is 
eaten , table utensils and other domestic 
ware made either of precious metals oi their 
substitutes , a trophy of gold or silver offered 
as a prize m a race or competition , the Hat 
beam on the top of a wall to support another 
structure , the anode of a thcrnizomc valve 
vt To cover with plates , to coat with a 
layer of gold, silver, or other metal , to make 
a stereotype or electrotype plate from 
(F piaq\i&t ass%etle, vatsselle, arf*cHkr%et pnx 
en vaissells plate » poutre, plaque r, yeuCtir ) 

Metal plates are used for many piiip<js<'s 
Brass and copper plates <ire cut witli na int s 
or descnptions as door plates, A pohslutl 
plate of steel or copjxjr is used in making 
etchings and engravings The impi<^si<iu 
taken is also called a plate, A stuK^otype 
plate IS a thin metal cast made in a inoukl 
taken Irom a page of tyiio and used in pl 4 ice 
of type 

A photographic plate is a pu'co of glass 
coated on one side with a sonsiti/od film ot 
gelatine oontaimng silver brunude Iho 
standard smaller sizes of photographic plates 
are whole-plate (« ), mciisurmg eight and a 
half inches by six inches, half-plate (« ), 
measunng six and a half inchc's by f<jur and 
three-quarter mches, and quarter-plate (w.), 
measunng four and a quaiter mches bv 
three and a quarter inches. 

The plate of a thermionic valvo used for 
wireless telegraphy and telephony is a mchil 
cyhnder or cup partly enclosing the grid 
and. filament. In early valves, the anode, as 
this part IS also called, was a flat plate, and 
the name has been kept though the shane 
has been altered * 

The steel plates of which the plate-armour 
(» ) of v^hips 13 made may be fifteen inches 
thicK The plate-armour worn by sokliors 
m the Middle Ages was made from thin steel 
or axon plates riveted or jomed together. 


Forks, spoons, and other tabje-silver are 
usually kept m a baize-lmed plate-basket (n ) 
and are polished with plate-powder (?i )* 
Plates and dishes after being washed are 
placed on edge, to dram, in a plate-rack (« ) 
Dunng the si\.teonth and se\tntecnth 
centuries the silver and gold mined h\ the 
Spaniards in Peru and Mexico weie sent to 
Spain every year in the plpte-fleet (« ), thaf 
IS, a fleet of \cbscls protocteil b\ ^troiigly- 
armed ships British cajitains often .ittacked 
and captured a plate-ship {n) loadetl with 
precious metals and jewels 
The thick gla^s used lor shop windows 
and mirrors is called plate-glass (« ) 1 his 

kind of glass is rolled out on a laige iron 
table, and then ground down on hotli sides 
to the proper thinness J he plate-Uyer {u ) 
who lays rails and keeps a iadwa\ ti.uk in 
order, is so named liccaust-, m llu eaih da\s 
of railways, a Hat non xail, callisl a plate-rail 
(n ), was used loi tlie wluels to run on 
Engravings aio pnnte«l on plate-papt r (« ^ 
a pajHir of sexy line (piahty Plato-tiacery 
(« ) w»is used in au Inteutuu .it Dm- Ih nnning 
ol the Ivni Iv I-nghsh jx-xiori J lu openings 
aiecut into the Hat sl.iUs of stout- to make an 
ornamental pat tun 

'J liejirou-ss oi ootifing a nit tai with a la\t r 
of home oth«-i metal is plating rplat ' iie’, n > 
The la>er itself is also plating 1 h<‘ stu 1 
plates ii\eted together to toim the sheath 
of a ship are lu-x pl.t ting 

As imu h .IS «i pi itt will hold is i plateful 
(plat' ful, n) hometinns .it a piuin we 
dispense with plat«*s, md so uu\ !.• said 
to be plateless (pl.it ' le-.. fi.f/ ), 

O I* pluit of pfiit Hat) pi Of* m\ , 

shallow vissel, tiom 1. 1 phtfa, p* ifum di h 
akin to (*r platvs hio.ul 

plateau (j>la to'), >? \n«!t\ite plain 
or table I.md , an ornament d di h ,iKu. 
or pl.ujue, .1 woman's hat whh a ll i? fop. 
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pi plateaux (platoz') and plateaus (pl4 toz'^. 
(F plateau ) * 

A plateau, may nse suddenly from the 
adjacent ground, or it may slope gradually 
to the higher level Central Asia consists 
of a senes of plateaux, which nse ndge upon 
ndge until they reach their highest pomt m 
the lofty plateau of Tibet 

F from O F plaHel, dim of plat plate 
plateiA (pl&t' fen), n A flat iron plate 
which presses the paper against the inked 
type in a pnntmg-press . any sinular part in 
other machines , the roller of a typewnter 
Another spellmg is platten (pl&t' en) (F 
platine ) 

O F plaitn, from plat flat 
plates? (plflt' er), n. One who works on 
plates, especially the steel plates of ships , 
one who plates or coats articles with gold 
or silver , a race - horse that competes in 
plate or pnze races 

In engineonng, a plater marks out, cuts, 
and punches the plates used for ships* boilers, 
bndges, girders, and other structures Spoons 
and forks of base metal may be coated with 
silver by platers, usually called electro- 
liitcrs. Only second-rate racehorses are 
nown as platers , these are never entered 
for the important races 

From E plate (v ) and suffix -er 
platform (pUt' form), n A raised flat 
surface , a stage or laised floor of any kind , 
the pnnciples adopted by a party or sect , 
a declared policy v t To place on a platform 
V t To speak from a platform (F plateforme, 
quai, estrade, programme pohttqtte, htsser 
^ur ttue esirade, haranguer du haul d*une 
estratL* ) 

'I he nused floor in a theatre or pubhc 
hall used for dramatic performances, or to 
aLtomnuxlatc speakers and singers, is a 
phUform The raised walk against which 
trams draw up at a railway station is another 
kind of plritfomi, and yet another kind is the 
solid level lied on which guns are mounted 
in a fPTti ess or hattenr A political programme^ 
such as IS discussed from pubhc platforms, 
istiuT m «i hall or in the open air, at election 
IS itself called the party platform 
1* plat* fo} me, fxom plate fern of plat (flat), 
ami forme (form) 

plating (plat' mg), n The process of 
covering ttith metal, a metal coating 
See under plate 

platinum (plat' i num), n A heavy 
lustrous, pliant and ductile white metal 
(F plat me ) 

The nu)st striking features of platinum are 
its gze.it weight — it is twenty-one and a 
half timt*s htavier than water — its high 
jMinil (1780'* Centigrade), and its 
resistaiue to most acids 

Flatimiin is used for crucibles and for 
parts of ek^ctric apparatus that have to 
staiul gieat heal As it expands less under 
heat th.in other metals, it is used in apparatus 



Flatmnnu— PMaant miaan at the entrance to a 
platinnm mine in the Ural resion of &bena. 
Platinnm it a treat deal more ▼aluable than cold. 


for measuring temperatures too high lor 
ordinary thermometers It ^can cause 
substances to unite, without itself'undergomg 
change Because of its hardness and 
durability it is now used to make the standard 
weights and measures of the country. 

Seventy years ago platinum was worth 
about ten shillings an ounce It is now, 
however, far more costly than gold, 
owing to its scarcity and to its valuable 
qualities Most of the platinum in the world 
comes from the Ural Mountains in Russia, 
but valuable deposits have been found 
in the Transvaal and elsewhere 

Platinum occurs as loose granules A 
platiniferous (plS.t 1 mf' er us, adj ) ore is a 
platinum-yieldmg ore It is almost always 
found alloyed with other metals of the same 
kind , these are called the platinoids (plSt' 1 
noidz, n pi) or platmum metals {n pi ) An 
alloy of copper, zme, tungsten, and nickel 
that resembles platinum is also called 
platinoid 

An electnc lighting lamp provided with a 
filament of platinum is known as a platinum 
lamp \n ) Platinum m the form of a very 
fine olack powder is called platmum-black(» ). 
It IS used in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid A platmic (pla tin' ik, adj ) compound 
IS one in which platinum exists in its higher 
degree of valency or combming power In 
a platmous (plat' 1 nus, (tdj) compound 
platinum is present in its lower valency 

Lastmg photographic prints can be made 
in platino^e (plS,t^ 1 no tfp, n), or by the 
platmum process (« ) The printing paper is 
coated with a salt called platinum chloride 
(n ) and when developod an image of pure 
platinum black is left on the paper To 
platmize (pl&t' m Iz, vt) is to coat with 
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platinum The platinode (pl3,t' i n6d, n ) 
IS an old-fashioned name for the cathode, 
the negative element of a voltaic cell* 

Span plattna, dim of picUa, silver-plate, 
L L platia thin plate of metal 

platitude (iSs,t' i tud), n The state of 
being commonplace, dull, stale, or tnte , 
a commonplace, a remark which is dull, 
umnteresting, or tnte (F platitude, banalitd, 
heu commun ) 

Even wise sa 3 nngs acquire platitude if they 
are repeated too often A person whose 
conversation consists of platitudes will oltcn 
utter them with an air of profound wisdom 
Public speakers are often platitudinarians 
(plSt i tud 1 nar' i anz, n pi) Their speeches 
are platitudinarian (adj ) or platitudinous 
(plit 1 tud' 1 nus, adj ), that is, charactcnzccl 
by platitudes, because they can think of 
nottung new to say on their subi ect Speakers 
who pTatitudinize (plat i tuci' i niz, vi), 
or talk plabtudmously (pUt i tud' i nus li, 
6uiv ), quickly bore their audiences 

F from an assumed L plaUtddd, cp F plat 
flat, insipid SvN Commonplace 

platonic (pla ton' ik), adj Of or relating 
to Plato, his philosophy or liis teaching 
(F platontque, platomcien ) 

The teaching of Plato ( 4 ^ 7-347 B c ) comes 
to us in the form of dialogues These prtifcss 
to give not the feelings and beliefs of their 
author, but those of Socrates, his m<uster* 
According to the philosophy ol every- 

thing that man has made or imagined has 
its reality or ideal in some perfect existence 
outside this world, and man's educjition 
consists m stnving to remember the ideal 
The philosophy of Plato is called Platonism 
(pia' to mzm, n) A I-^latonism is either an 
idea taken from I’lato's writings, or a maxim 
that resembles one of his sjiymgs A 
follower of Plato's system is a Platonist (pKI ' 
to nist, « ) To explain anything m the 
Platonic manner is to Platomze (pla' io nT/, 
V t and t) Such an explanation will be gx\ eii 
platomcally (pla ion' ik al h, adv ) An itleal 
affection between two people of opposite 
sexes is known as Platonic love (fi ) 

L plat^ncus, Gr piatOmkos, fiom PUtitln Plato 
platoon (pla toon'), n One of the four 
divisions into wluch a company of Jiiitish 
infantry is divided (F peloion ) 

A platoon is officered by a first or second 
lieutenant and usually consists of about 
sixty men 

F peloton ball of yam, small body of men, 
ultimately from L pUa ball , cp Span pvloitt 
ball game See pellet 

platten (put' 6n). This is another 
spelling of platen See platen 
platter (pUt' 6r), n A largo flat dish of 
earthenware or wood, on which fotxl i« 
served , a wooden plate (F. plat, vaisselle,) 
M E and O F plater, from h plat pUte, dish 
platting (plat' ing), n The stnps of straw, 
cane or gra^ of which hats, baskets, and 
similar articles are made, (F. vamieneJ) 
Verbal noun of plat 


platy- This is a prefix meaning broad 
or flat (F platy- ) 

The skulls of: some human sl>K2jetons loilnd 
in old burying-grounds are platycephalic 
(put 1 se far ik, rtrf; ) or platycephalous (pUt 
1 sef' a lus, adj ), that is, they aic broad and 
low in comparison with tlusr kngth Ml 
the apes found in the American continent 
have very bioad and flat #'io-.es, and so aic^ 
called platyrrhme (phtt' i r?n, ad} ) 91 broad- 
nosed Ihe Australian duckbill is called 
platypus (plat' 1 pus, « ) In scionfibis on 
account of its broad, flat, webbed feet, which 
are very pow^crlul 

Combining loim oi Or platv^ Hat, bioa<l 
plaudit (plaw^' dit), n Applause , a 
cordial expression of a]’>pn>val or piaise 
(F applaiidissoneyits, aalamatioub ) 

This word is gt nerallv usisl m ilu plural 
We may road that an .utor nri*i\c«d the 
plaudits oi the audieiuo, or that a su» cosslul 
geneiiil deser\"Os the ]dautlits of his iountx\ 
A plauditory (phiw' di Ion, ad) ) pai.tgi.iph is 
one which e\piessts apjuot.d 01 ju use 
From L plamiUc give v<»ni appl.ni' < . .ad 
person pi inipualive oi phtudrt* to < lap iht 
hands Syn Applause, approv d, i liters, pi aisi* 

plausible (]>J* in ' /I bl) adt \ppii<nfl\ 
nght, ronsonablt , ox piobabli , spu loiis , 
fair-scH niiiig fair-spoken (b nausiNi , 

Spi^lCHX ) 

A beggar ni.i\ siek to t nhst **\inpafh\ \>y 
telling a plausible slorv of hu bad Imi K 
A plausible pexson taxi alwa\s find t'Ki u* 
even for his worst nnsiake- Sin h.ioin p<* tKs 
plausibly (phuv' /ib li, tidr), and he tiutss 
tleiHuds (»n the plausihihty {plaw /} bd' i u, 
a ), orapp.ireiit truf hiuhies,, of hi« dorv 

plauMlnlti* piatst woithv, i»*», liable, trnni 
phiudae (p p piaus U') .tppiaud s • 

( oh nil a lie. ti isddf*, piobddt* sp^Moii optie- 
lual \M luaiik, |M ntiiie h^in »ij 1 jii4**n , 
snueie 



ffjrtk pUyiAK * 
ni*n« «* Ni»»* fit)), 


play {]>U), ti K.ipnl and light jhom nn ut ; 
opportunitv for niovunent tuttvifv . a 
sUto of movement ur actt\uy« aiii thing 
done xn amusiunenl or lest : ivtxua ; 
recreation : amusement ; tJxc playing ami 
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manner ol playing a game or an instrument , 
a dramatic composition or representation , 
gambling, ^jonduct m regard to others' 
V % To move rapidly or lightly , to move 
freely , to perform on an instrument ; to take 
part in a game, sport, or amusement , to 
frolic , to trifle , to act a character or part , 
to behave v t To put or keep in action or 
miotion , to bring into use or action , to 
operate , to tak^ part in , to compete with 
in a gaifle , to perform on , to execute , to 
act the part or character of (F vivactti, 
activitd, mouvement, rierdatton, divertissement, 
pidce, jeu, foi ; danser, se rider, jouer, foldtrer, 
se com porter, jouer, exdcuier) 

Nature delights us by the play of light on 
trees, water, clouds, and mountain-tops 
If wo give free play to our lmaglnatlo^,^ we 
may fancy this light is caused by fairies at 
play. A person plays the piano in the sense 
of iiertoniung on that instrument , when he 
plays a l-5eethoven sonata he executes that 
piece on the instrument. Fountains play 
in public parks and gardens An angler 
plajs a lish when he keeps it pulling on his 
line until it Is too tired to make further 
resistance. 

A thing said or done in play is not meant 
scnously. A ball bowled to a batsman is m 
play, that is, being pla 3 ^d with at the 
moiucnt, but if the batsman hits it to the 
boundary, it is out of play until the bowler 
loccives it again In lawn-tennis, the word 
pltiy IS used by the umpire, when appealed 
to, to denote that a ball is good A play- 
club (» ) IS a golf club used for driving the 
biill long distances 

A muie IS played out when no longer able 
to p.iy its way. The use of words merely to 
produce an elfect of some kind is play of 
won Is, but a play on words is a pun, which 
hiis pt.‘rha}>s unjustly been called the lowest 
form of wit The pci son who makes a play- 
or-pay {tidj ) bet on a horse will have to stand 
by lus bet whether the horse runs or whether 
it does not 

'r% play football is to take part m th« 
gtinie 'Jo play at work or any kind of 

t IS to tnrtc with it and not take it seriously. 
A nhui who IS rea<ly to play false, or betray a 
fneiKl, IS contemptible, and one who is apt 
to phiv fast and loose, that is, to behave in 
a t haiigeiible and reckless way, is to be 
avotiled S<H)ner or later such a person is 
suie to play into the hands of an opponent, 
tiiiit IS, give him a ch«incc or advantage, 
hkt» a batsman who hits up a catch to a 
lielc U*i 

A politician sometimes plays off one party 
<>t the* nation against another, that is, sots 
one in opposition to the other, so that they 
liMvu luiu frie to pursue his own policy, 
buch a iK>htician plays upon or takes 
»iti\aiflage of the foolishness or credulity of 
1h<» eI<‘ctors 

Most jxHjplc would like to be able to play 
on a musical instrument woU, that is, be 



— David Gamck and Mrs Siddons playina 
Miwbeth and LadvMncbath raspaotivaly in a famous 
playhouse to a crowded audience of playaroara. 


good performers, but no batsman wishes to 
play on his wicket, which is to knock the 
ball on to it with his bat One of the ex- 
pressions which our love of games has made 
so well known is to play tne game This 
means to act fairly, not only m games, but 
m everythmg else, and to take losses without 
complaint 

A child hkes to play with, or romp with, 
a play-fellow (pla^ fel 6, n ), or playmate 
^ ), that is, one who often plays with him. 
To play with anything is to treat it lightly, 
or to trifle with it In the days when acting 
was much looked down upon as a profession, 
people spoke contemptuously of an actor as a 
play-actor (n ) Outside a theatre one sees 
a play-bill (n ), giving the title of the play 
bemg performed and the names of the people 
plajnng in it 

A volume of Shakespeare's plays is one 
kind of play-book («.) A story-book or 
other amusing book for children is also a 
pl^-book 

To children a play-day (w ) is a holiday, 
but to miners it means a day when they do 
not work A person who loses when 
gambling incurs a play-debt {n ) 

The open space adjoining a school for 
pupils to play m is its playground («.). 
SwitzerlandT is called the playground of 
Europe, because people from all parts take 
their hohdays in that country 

An old word for theatre is playhouse («.). 
A playgoer (plS.' g6 er, « ) is one fond of 
playgomg (pl§.' go mg, n ), which means 
going to theatres A child amuses itself with 
a playthmg (pl^' thing, n), or toy, durmg 
its playtime Cpla' tim, n), that is, the time 
allowed for playing in 
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1616)« ^nT* Cona^ill* (1606-84). Ben Jontooi 
irtsf Richard Bnast«y SberldM» 

Shaw (b«m 1856). 

^1522* Dnnkwat** 

ibom 1882). and Ed«n FhlUpotta (bom X862> 


A play IS written by a playwright (« ), 
or play-writer (» ), and each part in it has 
to be acted by a player (pla' tr. n ), or actQr 
This IS the kind of player Shake*^peare meant 
in the passage in You Like It " (n, y) 
All the world's a stage 
And all the men and women nurcly pl!i\<.rs 
A player is also one who takes part in *i 
' game other than those who act as ollicials, 
a performer on a musital instrument, 
and a mechanical device which plays a 
piano— an instrument fitted with this 
apparatus being called a player-piano (n ) 
A gambler is sometimes known tis a player, 
as also IS the ball that next coziu's into play 
in croquet or billiards 

A kitten is a playful (pla' tiil, adj ), or 
frolicsome, little creature, that romps about 
playfully (pla' ful h, <idtf ), and iosi»s its 
playfulness (pla' ful nes, « ), oi readiness to 
play, only when it is asleep A playful remark 
IS one made in tun to amuse 
A set of cards called playing-cards (u />/ ), 
1 used for so many kinds ot games, contains 
I four suits of thirteen caids each, with a 
I special card called the )Oker for certain 
games. 

A -S pir^a quick movement, game, sjnut, 
from plc^(i)an to play (in its tliUiKtit nuau- 
mgs) akm to Middle Diitdi phvttt to Uffijc, 
ana G pfle^^en to take rate of, di'vittc <aasiU 
to, amuse oneself with S'V's h 1 *oh< , bin* 
game, pastime, spoit v Ait, disrh.ugi* Uoln, 
porfoxm, tov Ant n Husuus'i work t> 
Woxk 

plea (plO), n. An appsd , an argument * 
an excuse , the answer of a dt^ft ml.int in a 
case to the decUinition or demand of the 
plaintiff (F excustf difrft\t\ 

caitse ) 

The plea ot a Ik>y who < oim s kite tov h<»oi 
may Ihj that his bicycle broke down tu that 
the tnun was late A man .tgainst whurti a 
civil action is brought in «i i ouit of hiw tephi s 
to the cose against him, aiul Ins n ptv is < tilt d 
a plea, 

M 1£ pitr p/rti. trom O h pt*n f„iit imin 
LL ptthUum trilnuMl, pitlrnir ut, d* » i tun ] 
pTaciUim opimon, that whit h h.t^ stuuitl r***»*h 
trt>m /»/ti<in#v* p p, of phttttt to plea s 

Argument, deh nee, exi use. pot»vt 

pleach (plfch), n/. lo inieihueor int* r 
twine so as to form a hedge. (1* ,*rr 
*»ntrdacvr ) 

lo U*n«l down and inttrweaM or p‘ ut 
together twigs or hraiuhes so a^ to toiiu 
a fence or barrier, is to pliMi h iht in 
6re pUiMh 

plead (jilCtl), v,i To s|HMk or argin* m 
support of a olaiiii or against a ilaiin ttt 
make an earnest appeal , to m ih* anv 
formal stateineut in a court of law* r r. 
To bnng forivard as iin aigument a|»o|n,»> 
or excuse; to justify; to inanitain oi 
defend (a case) by argument or itsisuns m ,i 
court of law (K p/an/rr, Af t/t fr^ft if ** , 
plaider^ tnvoe/iief, ) 

Workpeople somettmes plead witli tlieir 
employers for shorter hours. A naughty tlnJd 
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may plead tor lorgiveness When grown-up All exhibitions of goodwill, courtesy, or 
people make mistakes they often plead kmdlmess are pleasantness (plez' ant nes, n ). 
Ignorance a^ an excuse What we call pleasantry (plez' ant n, w.) is 

A man seldom pleads his own case in a pla 3 rfulness, fun, or merry conversation 
court of law , he engages a professional properly designed to raise a laugh 
pleader (pled' er, n ), or lawyer, to plead or o F pUsant, pres p of plestr, from L placens 
argue his case for him A pleadmg (plSd' mg, (acc pres p oipiacire to please Syn 

cidj ), entreating speech will not hdp him if Agreeable, comfortmg, delightful gratifying, 
-ihe does not know the law Pleading (« ), or happy Ant Bonng, disagreeable, nauseous. 

supporting a c&e by odious, unpleasant 

argumetits in a court, please (plSz), v,U 

IS a very difficult art To give pleasure or 

Before a case is heard. gratification to ; to 

pleadings, or a written arouse agreeable emo- 

statement of argu- tions m , to satisfy , 

ments, have to be pre- to wm approval from 

pared by both sides v.i. To give pleasure or 

A lawyer knows gratification , to have 

what facts are plead- a preference or choice , 

able (pled' dbl, adj ), to be willing; to like 

and only bangs those {J^,platre,gratifisr,con- 

forward that can be tenter, r^ou%r, platre, 

admitted as evidence voulotr, convent r ) 

A person on trial for When we read a 

a criminal offence book that pleases us, 

pleads guilty or not we are usually pleased 

guilty, according as to lend it to a fnend 

he admits or demes We please ourselves 

the charge. When we when we choose one 

ask a favour of a per- course of action and 

son we may beg mm reject another The 

very earnestly, or phrase, ** if you 

pleadmgly (plSd^ mg please," really means 

li, adv ), to grant our * if it is your will or 

request. pleasure " 

M E pleden, OF A. person with a 

plaidcr to make a pica happy, cheerful dis- 

Sce plea Anego. position usually gives 

beseech, entreat, inter- oleasnre to everybody 

cede, supplicate be called 

pleasance (p 1 e z pleascr (plez' er, n.) 

fins), n That which Such a one worlis 

gives pleasure ; agree- — pleasedly (plSz' 6d h, 

aWc behaviour or ■? a^). orwfth satisfac- 

manners pleasMt tion to himself, 

entertainment, gaiety, o**' RA. acts pleasingly (plte' 

mntiiliXntra s'^sf^'^UW^e C^d®°iSnpT' Jd 

B.,nlin (» **»»'. ^ (pKi' 

Tennysonmlus'* Recollections of the ^a^an n person may be said to wear 

Nights." speaks^ of the garden (piled, one that shows 

Alraschid as a realm of a good humonr. An agreeable 

In okl towns a street or square may melodv can be desenbed as a pleasing (plSz' 

sj^d amiable. 

plek^t(plcr/ ant), Of an agreeable ME 
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Ple«.d — Pnnee Arthur plMidins with Huburt. 
•* Ob J Spura mlna aya*.^ ^’5*5 pictura by 
W F Yeama*, R A. 


ing li, adv ), that 
satisfying everyone 


Charm, comfort. 
Ant Annoy, bore 
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which gratifies or dehghts , desire , will , 
choice t; / To please , to give pleasure to 
f; t To take pleasure in (F plaisir, diver ‘ 
tissement, jouissance, jote, agrdmeni, choix, 
gri, plaire d, faire platstr d, prendre 
platstr d ) 

Pleasure cannot be measured by any hard 
and fast rule, for a hobby that gives one man 
pleasure may mean boredom to another 
A person who has no business ties is free to 
travel at his pleasure, that is, as he chooses 
A prisoner sentenced to be confined during 
his Majesty's pleasure, is kept m pnson 
until It IS the will of the Home Secretary to 
release him 

Fresh air and sun are pleasurable (plezh'^ur 
abl, adj ) to most people Holidays m the 
fresh air are spent pleasurably (plezh'urab 
h, adv ) Their pleasurableness (plezh' ur 
abl nes, n ) makes us remember them long 
after we are back at work The pleasure- 
boat (« ) that takes holiday-makers for 
pleasure-trips (npl) on the sea or nvcr 
is not built to cany cargo, and cannot be 
used for commerce Some people like to 
spend an afternoon in a pleasure-ground {n ), 
that IS, a park or piece of land where amuse- 
ments and entertamment axe to bo found 

E torm of F p/aistr to please, pleasure, 
infinitive used as n , from L placere to please 
Syn n Dehght, diversion, enjoyment, grati- 
fication loy Ant n Depicssion displeasure, 
pain, sickness, suffenng 



pleat (Diet), vt To fold or cum&o (a 
portion of cloth or fabnc) and lix at one 
edge by sewing n A piece of cloth or 
fabnc so folded, fiattoned, and fastened* (F. 
pheser, pher; ph ) 

A variant of plait 

plebeian (pld b«' dn), ad] Of or relating 
TO the omer of common people m ancient 
Rome . of lowly birth or upbringing , un- 
distmguished, vulgar, lU-bred A rnoinber 


of the Roman plebs , one of the common 
people (F plibiten, bourgeois, sans distinc- 
tion, commun, grossier , pUb6ien^^ boitrgeotsr) 
In ancient Rome, the plebeian order com- 
pnsed all those citizens not descended from 
the families that had helped to found the 
great city They were known collectively 
as the plebs (plebz, n pi), that is, the 
commonalty To-day, wc in^iy sav a man is a 
plebeian if his appearance or manners are 
Ul-bred '' 

Vulgarity in style mav be called plebeianism 
(pie be' an izm, n ), or plebeianness (pie be' 
an ncs, n ) Any action done plebeianly (pie 
be'an li, adv ) is done vulg«irly To plebeianize 
(pie be' an Ir, v t) a thing is to m*iko it 
common or commonplace 

OF plebeivn, from L pUhim^, liem phhs 
the common people S\ K «<// Coniiium place, 
vulgar 

plebiscite (pleb' i sit), n A \o1t» ol all 
the electors of a count r\, state, oi tlKtiut, 
on a single qucbtion ot public polu \ , .m 
unofficial L\piessu)n ot populai opiiiKiii (h 
plebiscite ) 

Ihe idea, as well as the name, ol the 
plebiscite conies troni am lent Koint*, whtue 
an assembly of the jilebs, or < tunmoii pt'uple, 
piesiileci overbyoneol tlu irowii niagisfiatt s, 
passed laws In ino(I< in tiim‘s tlu* pk hisi ile 
has been used, as after Hit Woild War, to 
settle the ownership oi trontnu ttrntniies or 
those tontannng a population ot x.inous 
nationalities As an nnpoit.int msf im e, a 
plebiscitary (ph bis' i ta ii, tu/j ) t(»nnnission 
gaveagieatpaittit Silesia tot hem w 
ol J\>land, and divuUsl S(hleswi'» futwten 
Clerm.niv •aid Deninark 

L pUhisrUum, tuuu piths (gisi ]*\htsS flu 
common people, sCfum dtsiei, trom ; o/t to 
ordain 

plebs (pkd>/), n pi '1 fie ordt i td ttunniun 
people m aneit nt pk f*i lan, 

plectrum (pl<‘k' tniin), w. A sm dl pie» r 
ol ivoiv, lioiTi, or metal, nsi‘d p* pint k 
tfie strings ol wuestiini;* niusnal mdni 
inputs, pi, plectra (phK'lia) (I* //f***, ) 

L, lioitiCa soitM thiiu; tt» 'tiikt witli, 

iroin pit ssein to stiiKe 

pledf^e (]>lej), w. A si*i »ntv for tla k* t pmg 
ol a itneiiaiit , a guarinite tor tie* lepiy- 
ment ol money, .i token ol e.on twill, a 
surety, .i solemn proniise ; .tu ajtnl** put 
ni pawni , the dunking of a healtli, t t la 
deposit as seem it V . to pionu*.t solemnlv , 
toguanintee , toilnnk a health tt». (h. t t v. 
garaniic, nanti s snnent, jt nteuf, t> m sf ; 

mettre en gage, engager, sUugagtr, p^tUt un 
toast ) 

WV mav iteei\e mfonnatnui iimki a 
>ledge of Si'ciecy, A ctnupuTinl t iiimtrv mav 
)e forit'd to yieM Sium* post ion td 
territory as a pletlge to the euftt|uezor until a 
treat y is signeil A jiohtitaJ pai t v in i\ ph » ls»e 
Itself to mtrodiK e t ert.nn spu i,d um a ant . 

One who gi\es his wtiid i>t humiur to it pav 
a debt, or one wlio de]nisitiii an artuk a> 
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sccunty for repayment of a loan, is a pledger 
(plei ' or, » ) The person with whom the 
pledge IS depositea may be called the 
pledgee (plei S', « ) Anythmg pledgeable 
^lej' abl, IS that which wiU be accepted 
as security. 

O F ple{%)ge, from L L plegium, phmum 
pledge, guarantee , cp O F plevtv to go bail, 
LL plcgture, plemre Perhaps ultimately of 
reutonic origin, cp O H G plegan to pledge 
SvN. n Agreement, covenant, guarantee, 
promise, toast 

pledget (plej' et), n A compress or soft 
pad of lint, etc , apphed to a wound, 
etc. (F. tampon ) 

Perhaps a dim variant ot plug 
Pleiad (pli' ad), n A group of brilliant 
p<‘is()ns or things , one of the seven visible 
ht.irs 111 the constellation Taurus pi Pleiades 
(pir a dez) , Pleiads (pli adz). (F pUiade ) 
According to a Greek legend, the Pleiade^ 
the seven daughters of Atlas, were changed 
into stars by the gods to save them from the 
hunter, Onon. Only six stars usually are 
visible to the naked eye, but the telescope 
n‘\Otils many more The Pleiades ^^nsist 
of^^nuill stars m the constellation Taurus 
The Fn^nch Pleiad was a group of sixt^th- 
tentiii\ iKJCts, which included Ronsard and 
Uii r.< llay 

L , C»r Pleiades, possibly from pleton more in 
reteienco to thou number, or from pletn to sml, 
Mucc navigation was said to bo sale when they 
rose 

Pleiocene (pis' o sen) This is another 
apc^lhng of l^iocene See Pliocene 

Pleistocene (pi Is' to sen), adj. Of or 
relating to the geological deposits overlying 
the Pliocene n The Pleistocene formaUon 
urponotl. (F pUhstochie.) 

The Pleistocene period is also known as 
the CUacuil Ago, because during it northern 
ICinope, Asia, and America were repeatedly 
(overed bv vast sheets of ice. In the 
jiroid ot Pleistocene xocks we find the first 
artain traces of man 

Or. pteistos most, kainos new. recent. 


plenary (plS' nA n), adj. Full , complete 
(F pldmer) 

At a peace conference, the statesmen 
representing the countries concerned some- 
times receive plenary powers from their 
governments A plenary indulgence is an 
indulgence that is granted by the Roman 
Catholic Church remittmg all the temporal 
penalties of sm which may still have to^be 
paid after the actual ^ilt is forgiven The 
term, plenary inspiration (n), t^t xs, full 
inspiration, admitting no possibility or error, 

IS used to describe the view that the dmne 
mspiration of the Bible keeps it free from 
all error as regards the subjects treate^ 
In this sense the Bible is said to be plenarily 
(pie' na n h, oefu ) inspired 

LL plendrvus complete, entire, from 
full Syn Absolute entire, thorough, un- 
limited, unqualified 

plenipotentiary (plen i p6 ten' sbA ri), 
adj Invested with full powers , absolute. 

» An ambassador havmg such powers (F. 

pl6n%potent%a%re ) ^ ^ ^ , 

This word is now confined almost entirely 
to ambassadors who axe instructed to act 
according to their own discretion m some 
matter <3 diplomacy. A plemjpotentiary, or 
ambassador who nas been given pleni- 
potentiary powers, IS also called an envoy 
extraordinary and mmister plempotentiarv, 
and ranks above other axobassadors. He 
may act without having to refer his decisions 
to his government, ana can sign treaties on 
their behalf. 

LL plimpotenUanus, from LL. pUmpotens^ 
from L plenus full, potens (acc^ -snt~em) possessed 
of power, powerful 

plemslx (plen' ash) ,vt. To supply, furnish, 
or fin up , to replenish or re-stock. (F. 
remphr, foumtr, remplacer, altmenter ) 

This IS an old North Country and Scottish 
dialect word that came mto more general 
use in the mneteenth century. We might say 
that a manger requires to be plenished 
regularly with com. To plemsh a room is 
to furnish it, and plenishing (plen ish in^ 
«.) may mean the household furniture used 
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m its plemshment (plea' ish ment, n ), or 
furnishing These meanings are commoner in 
Northern dialect use, as also is the plenishing 
m the sense of a bride's outfit, or of equip- 
ment of any kind 

O F plemss-cmt, pres p of plentr to fill up, 
assumed L L pleniret from L plenus full 
See replenish 


plenitude (plen' i tud), n A condition of 
fullness , completeness , perfection , abund- 
ance (F. pUmtude, iotaliti, perfection, 
ciiondance ) 

A tyrant is one who abuses a plenitude of 
power A clever person might be said to 
have a plemtude of ideas 

OF, from L pienitUdd, from plinus lull 
Syn Abundance, completeness, fullness, nchea, 
wealth Ant Dearth, lack, poverty, scarcity 
plenty (plea' ti), n An abundance or 
sumciency , a complete supply , as much as 
IS needed , a condition oi abundance , a 
sufficiency of the necessities and comforts of 
hfe adv Quite (F abondance, suffisance, 
aisance , tout dfait ) 

A nch man has plenty of money, or money 
in plenty When we arrive at a railway 
station well before our tram is due to leave, 
we say that we are in plenty of time. A 
fruitful, well cultivated ^ud is said to be 
blessed with plenty, and its people live in a 
plenty unknown in less fortunate districts 
ne cornucopia is sometimes called the 
horn of plentT’ ) In colloquial speech, a 
thing that is sufficiently large is said to be 
plenty large enough, but the adverb as used 
here is not established in good English 
Whatever exists m abundance 


ence at which all members are expected to 
be present is sometimes called a plenum 
One system of artificial ventilation, known iis 
the plenum method (n ), is to force fresh air 
into the building to be ventilated This 
has the effect of driving out tlic vitiated air. 
Neuter sing of L pliitus tuli, us(d as n 
Syn Fullness, plethora Ax r Emptiness, 
vacuum, void 

pleonasxzi (pl 5 ' o n^zm), n The use of 
superfluous words in speaking or vrnting 
(F plionasnie ) 

The unnecessary repetition of an idea by 
means of an additional word or wokIs is 
called redundancy or pleonasm In the 
following sentence from Addison, the hist ten 
words are pleonastic (plG o nas^ tik, adj ), or 
redundant, l^ccauso the ulca is alxeady 
expressed in full — 

There are some ojnnions in uIikIi a man 
should stand neuter, without engaging his 
assent to one side or the ofht i 
Sometimes the devnee is used xatclv or 

legitimately to olitain einphtisis, or .is the 
expression of exulierant mspnation A 
famous example is fount I in the song of 
Deborah (Judge's v, 27) — 

At her feet he bowed, ho toll, he lav dtvwn 
at her fotH: ho ho fill \vh<‘n 

he bowed thort he loll down dead 
Many of the comic minot <haxa<tt'rs m 
Shakespeare's phiys talk pleonastically (pie 
6 nAs' tik al li, miv ), or in a lodumlant \\a\ , 
that IS, they repeat themselves and att* tivt'i- 
wordy or long-wnuled 
L picoftasfntt 9 , <»r. pieonaswoK, troju 
to In' moTo than emmgh, hom phtm iuo*< 


IS plentiful (plen' ti ful, adj ) 
The wet monsoon brings a plen- 
tiful or copious supply of ram to 
the parched fields of India To 
help a guest at a meal plenti- 
fully (plen' ti ful li, adv ) or 
plenteously (plen' tG us h, adv ) to 
food, IS to give him an ample 
quantity — as much as or more 
than he can possibly eat Wo 
speak of the plenteousness (plcn' to 
us nCs, n ) or plentifulness (plan' 
hi ful ncs, n ), or abundance, of 
a good harvest The word plente- 
ous (plea' t6 us, adj ), which 
the same meaning as plentiful, 
IS used chiefly in poetry Wo 
might speak of a plenteous crop 
of com 



O 

(acc 

fuU. 


P pleniet, from L plBniiUs 
-tSt^em) fullness, from plBnu^ 
Syn n Abundance, afllu 


PX«MMa«ma«. plMlMMuriu, which lkv«d lik th# Mmumw 

period, K huso, linorddiko m«rla* rop«d« 


ence. comfort, opulence, profusion Ant. . «. 
Indigence, penury, poverty, want 

vleniun. (plG' num), n Sp,icc consKlered 
to oe full of matter , a condition of f uUacbS , 
a full meeting. 

In physics, a plenum is a space regar<led as 
being complet^y occupied by matter It 
IS contrast^ with a vacuum, which is the 
reverse. The meeting of a council or confer- 


plesiosaurus (plG si saw' lud, \ 
hzard-likt' luarmv rvptdv »»f tl» 

][K'runl Another form is plesto*»ur ipI* ' si 
o 8»jLwr) (K. pti\tttKaurt * ) 

The plesiosaurus had ,i firng tvkk> 

pairs of tUjiiH'rs or paihUos, aiul a stitin,^ tail 
as long as its thick, nmudi d tmdv. Ui/ nds 
of this kmd wore commim in tiu* i»u iii* 
seas tliat deposited the Liassic i»xks. 
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PLETHORA 


PLIERS 


Fossils obtained trom this tormation show 
that the plesiosaurs were from ten to forty 
f^t in length 

Gr plesws near, sauros hzard 
plethora (pleth' 6 r4, pl6 th6r' S.), n 
An abnormal condition of the blood, due to 
an excess of red corpuscles , superabundance , 
repletion (F pUthore ) 

Elderly peo^e sometimes suffer trom 
plethovi. in Its medical sense The word is 
often used figuratively to mean over-fullness 
of any kind, as when we speak of a play 
being spoilt by a plethora of sentimentality 
A speech may bo said to be plethoric (pie 
thor' ik , pleth' 6 nk, adj ) or plethorically 
(pie thor' ik al h, adv ) verbose, when it 
IS overburdened with high-sounding words 
and phrases In pathology, a person affected 
with full-bloodedness is said to be plethoric 
L Irom Gr plethdrl fullness, from pliihetn 
to be or become full Svn * Excess repletion, 
superabundance 

pleura (ploor' d), n Either of the two 
thm membranes that, line the thorax and 
envelop the lungs , a part of the body wall 
of invertebrate animals pi pleurae (ploor' 
S) (F pUvre ) 

Like the p^toneum, the pleura is a 
double membrane The outer layer is fixed 
to the body wall, and the inner to the lung, 
compelling it to follow the movements of the 
chest The span between the layers is called 
the pleural (ploor' ^d, adj.) cavity. Inflam- 
mation ot the pleura is termed pleurisy (ploor' 
1 SI, « ) l^ams in the chest or side may be 
pleuntic (ploo nt' ik, adj ) symptoms, that is, 
signs ot pleurisy 
Cir rib, side 

pleuro*- A prefix used in forming 
scientiiic words relating to the 
side of animals or plants, the nbs, 
or the pleura. (!• pleuro - ) 

Certain mosses that boar fruit 
on the sides ot their stems are 
s«ud to be pleurocarpous (ploor o 
kar' pfis. adj ) A ilat-fish, such 
«is the sole, plaice, or flounder, is 
st>met lines termed by scientists a 
pleuronectid (ploor o nek' tid, n ), 
or pleuronectid {adj ) iish Pleuro- 
dynia (pl<K)r o dm 1 « ) IS a 

iii<‘ihc.il term for severe pains in 
the muscles lietwcen the nbs, due 
to vai lous causes, and sometimes 
mistaken lor pleurisjf Heuro- 
pneumonia (ploor o nu mo ni a, 
n ) IS intlainmation of both the 


pUnii.i and the lungs It occurs 
among tattle and is contagious 
Comhmmg foim of Or pUtira nb, 

''"plexsa (plckh' AI) For this word, and 
ulmform, sec imder plexu!. 

plownaeter (pick sim e t6r), 
i-lTtc uvd l)V diK-tors when examining tne 
Poly l»ym«‘<li«.di)CK.ussion. , , . , „ 

A pli'Minctcr, or pleximetnc (pick si met 
Ilk, tiJi.) plate. IS olten made of ivory, w is 


placed against the body and struck by a 
small hammer called a plexor (plek' s6r, «.). 

Gr plexts, sinking, stroke, Irom pless&tn to 
stnke, and fiwter (Gr metron measure) 

plexus (plek' sfis), n, A network of 
nerves, fibres, or vessels ; any network or 
comphcation (F plexus ) 

In anatomy a plexus is named accordmg 
to its position or work, as gastnc plexus 
or pulmonary plexus The plexal (picks' fil, 
adj ) nerves, which are pleociform picks' i 
form, adj ), or arranged m a plexus, help the 
vanous parts of the body to work together 
In a figurative sense, it is possible to 
speak of the plexus of conventions and 
sanctions by which civilized people order 
their lives 

L = twining, braiding, trom plectere (p p 
plexus) to twine, interweave, plait 

pliable (pli' abl), ad) Easily bent or 
folded, flexible . easily persuaded or influ- 
enced pliant (pli ant) has the same 
meaning (F souple, flexible, peysuasible 
facile a flichir ) 

Flex, used for electrical wirmg, is phable, 
or phant, as its name suggests It is em- 
ployed for the connexions of electric bdls, 
Ibr example, on account of its pliability (pli 
^ bil' 1 ti, n ), pliableness (pli' abl nes, «.), 
or pliancy (pH' &n si, « ), that is, its flexibility 
In a figurative sense, a person is said to have 
a phable character when he yields easily to 
persuasion or to the influence of others 
hke the character called Phable m Bunyan*s 
“ Pilgnm's Progress " People who pliably 
(pli' ab h, adv ) do all that others ask of them 
and pliantly (pli' ant h, adv ), or accommo- 
datingly, agree to every proposal, are such 
as lack will power and individ- 
uality 

F from (assumed) L phcabtlts, 
from L pltcdte to fold, bend See 
ply Syn • Docile, flexible, sufiie, 
teactable Ant : Rigid, unyielding 

plicate (pH' kat), adj Folded 
hke a fan , marked with parallel 
ndges Another form is plicated 
(pli' ka ted , pli ka' tfed). (F. 
phi, phssL) 

In botany, the buds of the tree 
popularly called the sycamore 
contam plaited or pheate leaves, 
A section cut across the leaf-bud 
will reveal that the young leaves 
are folded on their ribs hke a 
fan This folding is called plication 
(ph ka' shun . pli ka' shun, n ) 
In geology, plication means the 
bending and folding of strata 
L phcdlus, p p of phedre to fold, bend, lay 
together , , ^ ^ 

pUers (pli'6rz), A kind of pmeera 

used for bending and cjutting wire, (x* 

S^me pliers axe square-ended, others ha;w 
long, pointed jaws, and m some, again, the 
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Pleavocarpous.— A side- 
fruidos or pleuroearpoiu 




PLIGHT 


PLOD 


are rounded, for twisting wire into 


F pher, L 


jaws 
eyes 

From E dialect ply to bend, 
phcare, and agent sumx -er 

plight [i] (put) ,vt To engage ^oneself to) , 
to pledge (one's word, etc ) n A pledge or 
engagement (F engager, engagement) 

A person is said to plight his word, or 
his honour, etc., when making a binding 
engagement The verb, however, is now used 
chiefly in the passive voice For example, 
betrothed persons are phghted to each other, 
and may Ibe said to have made a mutual 
plight. To break one's phghted word or 
phghted faith is a shameful act 
M E phghten to expose to nsk of forfeituro, 
A -S phhtan to endanger (cp G verpfhchten to 
bind to do something), from pltht danger, risk, 
verbal n from plBofi (for pleh~an) to nsk , cp G 
pflegen to engage to do 

plight [2] (plit), «. A state, condition, or 
predicament. (F itat, s%tuat%on, tmpasse ) 
This word is used chiefly of unpleasant 
states A person who had fallen into a pond 
might be said to be in a sorry or wretched 
plight Cattle, however, are sometimes said 
to be m good and fine plight 
M £ pltte^ O F plife, phste fold, hence state or 
condition, from L phetta, fern p p of phcare to 
fold , F pli fold, habit, state, from pher to 
fold Plight IS a doublet of plait Sco ply 
phmsoU (plim' sol), n A rubber-solcd 
canvas shoe , a sand shoe (F escarpin ) 
The hght shoes worn in ^mnasiums aro 
often called phmsolls 

Australian term presumably m the first m- 
stance a proper name 

PhmsoIL mark (phm' s6l mark), n An 
official mark on both sides of a merchant ship 
showing the neatest depth 
to which she may be 
loaded 

The Plimsoll mark, or 
Plimsoll's mark, is a circle, 
with a line drawn horizon- 
tally through the centre, 
and extending beyond 
the circumference at both 
sides The aifixing of this 
sign to the sides of ocean- 
going merchant ships, of 
British ownership, and 
those using British ports, 
was made compulsory by 
the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1876 This was 
passed largely through the 
efforts of Samuel Plimsoll 
(1824-98), " the sailors' 
fnend," after whom the 
symbol is named 

In addition to the 



PUbmoII m^k.-7Th« PUnuoU » ib* 

cMe with « lhi« ilurouth th«t c«otr«. 


Phmsoll's mark, a steamship has a load- 
hne or gridiron ” mark, which consists of 
five horizontal hnes showmg the maximum 
dejpth to which the ship may ^ loaded 
under different conditions and in different 
seasons. 


The significance of the letters in the accom- 
panying illustration of a I'^limsoll mark and 
load-hne is as follows F \V , fresh water , 
S , Summer . IS, Indian Summer , W , 
Winter , W N A , Winter, North Atlantic 
The S hne is level with the line crossing the 
circle Sailing ships and coastal vessels have 
a simpler gridiron mark Before the intro- 
duction of this safeguard- many ships 
foundered at sea owing to overlOtiding, 

plintli (plinth), n The square part of 
the base of a column or pedestal ; the plain 
projecting surface at the bottom of a wall 
(F phntfie, socle, bandeau ) 

The phnth of the Nelson Column m 
Trafalgar Square, London, extends some 
distance beyond the base of the pedestal, 
and IS used as a plattorm bv s^xsikeis who 
address public meetings hel<f in the bijuare 
Four huge lions m bron/e. designed by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, adorn the comers of this 
phnth 

L plnithit% Irom Gr plintho^ bnek. tile, 
plinth, akin to £ flint 

Plintlute (plm' tbit), A buck-red. 
clayey mineral found in the softer v.ineties of 
the trap rocks of the lit brul<*s 4 Lnd Antuin 
Fiom (»r ptinthos buck .uul L suiiix -1/, 
Pliocene (pU'osen). tif/; 01 01 pcut.uning 
to the upper geological division oi tht‘ 
leitiaiy formation w This thvision, or the 
period of its loiination AiiotluT sjx llmg 
IS Pleiocenc (pi!' o sfn) (I* phiunu ) 

The aiKMiian {Pithemnihi^pns erttiu<) is 
believed l>v scientists to bt long to the BIuk 
p<‘iiod, and it is m the Pliocene di‘j»usit'» th it 
tho earliest implements, the rostm c annate, 
or benknl flints, have Iniui dis»o\eu*«l i he 
Pliotene v\as a tt lopt Mte 
peinnl with a ehtnat** hUe 
that of the w»»ild tudav, 
t ept that vxi aie n*»w 
said to Iv i>ut <>t 

the grip of tin* ue aet*. 
ulmh the world w.is then 
slowH .ipjii 4 »,i( hunt .Sff 

Miocene. Pieist^tieiu 
Gr ‘ 

new, rei cut 

plod (plod), r I. I*^ 
trudge; totiavel 01 wi»rk 
laboiionstv or with tliin 
julty; lodxndge (all, vt 
'io toil ovi t { t 10, id. 
etc.), w. 1 at t t >f plod 
fling , thesoutif! ttf a lusiv v 
tread. ( 1 * btiUte /u wtUr, 
Irnner, punher, ptmtsun te 
sans rtiiiihe , tantei 
A tnul farm Idsmier. 

Grays KU*gy, may \hs sai*l to oli^l 
homcwanl alter his clay's wotk is iiUu* 
Inimjis plod the roads, and the tluU sound ut 
a horses hoofs is tlesc riUsl as a nltiih plful 
A person who works or Mm lies m a slow, 
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labwnous way u said to |ilod at hia t.ibk, and 


PLOP 


PLOUG-H 


IS described as a plodder (plod' 
er, w ) A plodding (plod^ mg, 

) student, however, is often 
thorough* and conscientious, 
whereas a bright, quick-working 
scholar may acquire a merely 
superhcial knowledge People 
with uninteresting work toil 
ploddingly (plod' mg h, adv ) at 
it, that is, in a dogged, pains- 
taking^ ay 

Possibly from M E plod{de) pool 
of standing water, puddle, the mean- 
ing, m this case, being to wade 
thioiigh water , cp Gaelic and Irish 
plod In the earliest examples the 
word means to walk wearily 



plop (plop), «. The sound of 
a smooth or heavy object drop- 
ping into water without splash- 
ing adv With this sound va. 

To fall or drive thus mto water 
A stone dropped into a well 
falls plop into the water, or 
makes a plop. A swimmer plops k 
into the water when he takes a 
high dive ^ i 

Imitative 

plot (plot), n A small piece 
of land, a ground-plan of a ^ 
building, town, or area of land , 
cl scheme, a conspira^ , the . 
outline of a story v t To make 
cl plan or diagram of ; to divide ’ 

mto plots , to devise secretly ' 

V t To conspire, to form schemes # 
(against). (F petit champ, plan, ^ 
cam plot, intrigue, tracer, projeter, Fioush.— A 

ripartir, tramer, conspirer) «team« 

The plan of a plot of land, a budding, or 
a city, was formerly also called a plot — a use 
of the word that survives in America It is 
suggested that in this way the word plot 
tame to be applied to the plan or skeleton 
story around wmch a novel or play is written 
It js also easy to suppose that a plan pr 
sclK‘nie of action came to be called a plot, 
as in '' gunpowder, treason, and plot,*' by 


heavy object drop- 
.ter without splash- 






FTouSL— A moairn agrieulturid ploask drawn ^ a ■“ 

“Sam enain*. and • horse-drawn tnow-plough in Norway 

Iding, or plane , a snow-plough , plough^ 

>t— a use Great Bear, a consteUation of the northern 
:a It IS hemisphere v t To till, turn up, or make 
ord plot furrows m with a plough , to groove or 
skel5:on wrinkle , to reject after ex^ination v t 
(^tten To use the plough, toriod i^tter 


■.tory arouna wnicn a novei or piay is wrmw * v. ^ vnenoxr 

It IS also easy to suppose that a plan pr is plow (plou) ohanot* 

sclKsne of action came to be called a plot, ch^se-netge, terre de x ' 

IS in " gunpowder, treason, and plot," by labourer, rider, ref^er, labi^rer, 

same plot ox coWe The plough used oS 

evil schemes aio dosenbed ai plotters (plot' ^^ultu^ by 

or/. >i pi) f that IS, schemers or conspurators or more horsey the ^ the 

cuive isto in.irk It on agiuph A novel or ^ho Kuides the plough is 

Til.ii tU.it cont.uned no defimte or complete _ joim' man n) or less 

It.., V nught he described as a plotless (plot a 6r. » ) ' A plough- 


ks. tliij ) wtirk 

M lu filtit, A -b phtt plot of ground It w 
sugg<sffd that m the sense of scheme plOT 
IN lor lomplot, L comphcitwn « comphea- 

turn K at mglcnu nt 

plough (plou), n. A farm implement for 
hu.tUuK the surface of the ground and 
i.iMMimg it for st‘ed, a cutting machine 
tor tiimiuing the edges of books , a groovmg- 

9.' 


Often, a plougher (plou' 6r, n) A plourfi- 
boy (tj ) IS a young labourer who leads the 
plough-horses {npT) The cutting blade of 
the plough IS curved so that it turns the 
earth out of the furrows, and is caUed a 
ploughshare (plou' shSx, n) Some ploughs 
have more than one ploughshare, .and so 
plough several parallel furrows at each 
journey across the held. 



PLOVER 


PLUCK 


When a plough is drawn along the road 
the ploughshare is protected or supported by 
a plough-shoe (« ), which prevents it from 
entering the ground The plough-tail (« ) is 
the rear part or handle of a plough A person 
engaged m farm labour was tormerly said to 
be at the plough-tail Ploughs are made and 
repaired by the plough-wright (» ). The 
coulter and other parts of the plough are 
cleared of weeds and earth with a small 
spade fitted to a stafi known as a plough- 
staff (n ) 

Arable land, or plough, is called plough- 
land (« ), and ground that is fit or able to be 
ploughed can be said to be ploughable (plou' 
abl, ^7 ) A unit of assessment of land, used 
in the northern and eastern counties of 
England after the Norman Conquest, con- 
sisted of the area ploughable, or capable of 
being ploughed by a single plough-team (n) 
of eight oxen m a year This area was called 
a plough-land, and corresponded to the hide 
of southern England 

A small ploughshare is used to plough in 
a top dressing of manure, that is, to cover it 
by ploughing To plough up land is to break 
it up by ploughing, and to plough out is to 
root out or remove by this means A person 
who labours fruitlessly is sometimes said to 
plough the sands, for, of course, sand would 
jneld no crop 

When someone begins a task or under- 
taking, he may be said to put his hand 
to the plough This phrase onginated in the 
Bible (Luke ix, 62 ) 

The well-known constellation known as 
the Great Bear and Charles's Warn is often 


IS given to the peewit, or lapwing (Vane/ltes 
ertsiaius), which belongs to the plover 
family 

O F piovter (hterally rain-bird, as common in 
the rainy season), trom assumed LL phtviarius 
or plovarxus^ trom L pluere to ram 

plow (plou) This IS another spelling of 
plough See plough, 

pluck (pJfik), V t. To pu?' off or out , to 
pick or gather, to drag or draw, to^tnpof 
feathers , to plunder or dupe to reject (a 
candidate) at an examination o % To snatch 
or pull (at) n The act of plucking , a pull, 
snatch, or twitch , the heart, liver, and 
lights of an ammal, used as food , courage , 
failure m an examination (F arrachey 
cuetlhr, ptneer, plunier, dCpomllcr^ (^rvali<tcr , 
cheroher d saistr » pluvide, fres<>itre ha^dies^e 
ceur ) 

We pluck flowers from the ganlen to 
brighten our rooms, and if by acculcnt a rose 
thorn pierces our Imgcis, we pluck it out 
quickly Birds may Ixj setm on *i lawn 
plucking out wonns A harpist plm ks .it the 
strings of his harp to make them vibr.ite 
and produce sound 

It IS necessary to pluck a chu'kt ii, or pull 
out Its leathers, wlun prcp.ittng it for Uie 
table The ju ison who d<Hs this wojk mav 
he called a plucker (plfik' er, w ) In a tigiira- 
tive sense, related to this meaning of the 
word, a person who is fleeced by swindlers is 
said to be pluckeil 

In Shakespeaie's play ** Matlnth (v, 
the character M.icbeth, when speaking to the 
doctor attending L.idv M,u beth, «isks hnn it 


called the Plough In familiar speech we say 
that a person is ploughed at an examination 
when he fails to gam sufficient marks. 

A -S pldh land for ploughing not plough , 
cp Dutim pheg, G pflug, O Noise pllig^r, A -S 
for plough 13 sttlh, also a measure ol Uuul 

plover (pliiv' 6r), n Any of several 
species of long-legged wading birds, especially 
the golden, Kentish, 
grey, and rmged 
plovers, and the lap- . JPPk 
wing (F plumer) 

The golden plover 
(Charadrtus plit- 
vtalts) ts about 
eleven inches in 
length, and has 

greyisib black pin- ' 

mage spotted with ' , w" ; 

yellOT above rad PUw.-Th. «.«« bU««.. 
black below. The » w»din« bird c«piibi« of 

lone fllsKts. 


he c«Lnnot pluck lioin thi* nt< nmiv a toottsl 
sonow," and so cuu* h« r td 1 m r tliflnsKuis 
Lo be phicked .it .111 cxainin.itton u to t.iil 
to rcMch tlic required st.iiul.nti of e\t t t* 

When we wish to attract a p« i .on s .itti n- 
tion wc mav give his sht‘ve a plm k or 
tug 

It w.is tonneilv thimghT th.ii touiaet 
sprang from tlu^ heait, whuh w.is hutmih 
called a man's pluck , th.it is whv .1 m.in ol 
cctlu.igc'ous spmt and dc tc immation i. ^ud 
to have plm k or pluckmess (pluk' \ ms. « >, 
aiul to Ih» plucky (pluk' i, m// ) I Ins nieamng 
of the won! piolubly onginatetl in tht slang 
of pnzedighling ila\s. ami we sliU spt.ik »»t 
a man lighting pluckily (phik' i h, uUt or 
in a bmve, iletermnud w.i>,ni the tiie ot 
danger or ditlunilty, I he w’ord phuked 
(plQkt, (tiff) ni the Mimse of having pltn k. is 
usually combined wdh another woui 
instance, we speak coiloi{uianv of i wetl- 
plucked («<(/.) or courageous man. On thi* 
other hand a coward might U* said u» U» 
pluckless (plfik" n ), or Intkmg m pluck. 
The phrases, to pluck up heait .iiid to 
pluck up spirits, nu*an to take tttuiage. A 
person who coxitentls for trifles is said to 
pluck a crow, which Ls, of course, an un- 
printable occupation. When wo have a 
tauK to find with someone we may say that 
we have a crow to jilucfc with hnn 


grey plover (SqitaU ni«s«fc 

arola helvettca) resembles it but has no 
spots It IS a winter visitor to English 
coasts The Kentish plover (Aegtalttis 
canttana), found along the coasts between 
Yor^hire and Sussex, is a smaUer bird, with 
black and white head-feathers, and the ringed 
plover (A htattcula), a common shore bird, 
IS reco^zable by its coUar of black and 
wbite The name of plover, or green plover. 
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PLUG 


PLUMB 


\ plviium , akin to Dutch plukkin, G 
f’thuKtii O Noise plokka (pluck, plundei) 
bomi coniw-ct Iho won! \Mth 1 - L piluccSre, L 
pildrt to clopirtc ol haii plunder Syn v 
Cull, diag i>Kk, pull, snatch 

plug (pirici), ;? A peg or block ol solid 
matci Ml used to stop up a hole or fill a gap , 
a stoppLi lor a pipe or \ cssel , a wedge , 
, filling , compressed tobacco , a cake of 
this r /- To stop, fill, or close with a plug 
(F. lUeinUc, tampon houchon, bouchcY^ 
Uunpomwr ) 

\ bung serves to plug the opening in a 
barn I llie operator of a private telephone 
exchange is s«iid to plug in when she makes 
a connexion with the telephone exchange 
I lie open tmd ol a pipe may be plugged to 
prtwent an escape ot gas. etc The dentist 
uses ,i plug o\ gold, amalgam, or cement when 
he plugs or fills the cavity m ,i decayed 
toot ]i 

Di.uii pipes aie sometimes plugged up or 
obstuidet’ with solid matter that has to l>e 
lenioved before they will function properly 
Plugs lolUxtuely arc chilled plugging (plug' 
ing, ;/ ), whuh also means the action of 
inseiting, oi lilhng with, a plug 
<)t Dut^li ongm Cp Dutch plug, G pfiock 
pt g, plug N 11 iMlling, peg, stopper . stopple, 

\\i dgt* 



Plum Victortu p!um«, which ure highly vmlued for 
dccaert, •tewms. and pretervliix 


2>lum (plum, n Ilu nmiuhsh, tleshv 
buit with tlattened, ponittd stone, oi any 
\,mtlvol isjuM mIK domv^lica , 

.1 iitt* btaniv, this tiuit , a diied laisiu, 
Ol •:i.ij>e ired m ]niddmgs, et< , a i hoice 
tluik”, ot It . kind , the best pail ot anything 
.1 , N '(int'f, iiou ) 

lilt dam Mtn and gutiigagt* an* i ultu ated 
nutu ot till oidiuaiN plum {rutint^ 
i tui tnU , .»nd tbi lilt* tui whuh tlu‘V glow 
I a plinii, ox plum-tree {n ) 1 he slo< ami 

bitliaM .lie bi>th iMti\< to Dntaiii and, with 
the .ipiKot, I hi iiv. 4 nul ]»i ai li, In long to tlie 
111. l*>.n * , but till l.ittei Innts aie not 
* di« I plum 

\i . lake <»i ^lu t imtidiug inul.iiuim; 
I t\ *» aiul < miaiits, eti , nM> be tailed a 
phim-cake b* .. oi a plum-puddtng (w ). 

01(1 


the second name is usually given to a specially 
nch pudding containing spices, etc , such as 
a Chnstmas pudding Plum-porridge {n ), ui 
which prunes or dried plums were formerly 
used, IS an old Chnstmas dish of pomdge 
containing currants or raisins, and plum-duf! 
(JT ) IS a plain boiled pudding made from 
Hour and raisins or currants 
A plum.^ie (n ) is plummy (pliim' i, adj,), 
or lull ot plums We might desenbe a 
colour by saying that it was a nch plummy 
brown 

The plums m a cake may be considered its 
tastiest or best part Consequently, the 
finest book in a library is sometimes desenbed 
as the plum of the collection 
Water-worn flints or other pebbles em- 
bedded and cemented together in another 
substance, somewhat hke raisins in ajpuddmg, 
form what is known as plum-puddmg-«tone 
(w ), or pudding-stone This formation is 
^so called a conglomerate 
A -S plume, Irom L L pviina, L priii%um, 
Gr pron{m)noii , cp Dutch pruim, G pfiaume 
plmnage (ploo' mai), « The feathers of 
a bird (F plumage ) 

Birds of paradise, parrots, and many 
other birds nave bnlliant plumage The 
plumage of young birds often differs greatly 
from that of full-grown birds of the same 
species We use the word plumaged (ploo' 
majd, adj ), that is, feathered, chiefly in 
combination witli some quahfving word For 
instance, the golden 
pheasant is a bnght- 
plumaged bird. 

F 1 r o m plume 
leather, and -ag'e col- 
lccU\c suffix 

plumassier (ploo 
masGr'),n. One who 
deals in or prepares 
feathers or plumes 
as ornaments (F 
plumassier ) 

F from plumasse 
augmentative ot 
pi u m e feather, I 
plmna, and -fcr suflix 
ilcnoimg occupation 
plumb (plum), ii 
A lead or iron 
w eiglit on the end of 
.1 line, used to find if 
,i thing IS upright 
OI to sound the 
depth of water ad^ 

\ ertical , pci penclu - 
ular , downnghl 
udv Si i .light down , 
pei pend icul arly, 
lompkiclv vt lo 
test or adjust with 
a plumb , to set in 
a vertunl Ime , to 
soiiml with a plum- 
met , figiiiati\elv, to 
get to till' bottom 


* X5 
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Plumb — Sp*nt level and 
plumb rnlei and plumb 
rule and bob 


PLUMBAGO 


PLUME 


ol v% To work as a plumber (Jb* fil a plomb 
Derttcal, drott , d plontb, d p%c , sender ) 

The channels of the nver Mississippi are 
continually shifting, and boatmen have to 
plumb the depths on every voyage A thing 
dropped trom a height faJJls plumb if it falls 
without being deflected 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa, Italy, i-s* 
sixteen feet out ot plumb, or out of the 
vertical A mason’s plumb-rule (« ) is a 
board with a Lme down the centre, and a hole 
near the bottom A plumb-lme (« ), or cord, is 
fastened to the top, and a plumb-bob {n ), or 
comcal weight, hangs opposite the hole 
When the board is held perfectly npn^t the 
plumb-line covers the centre hne of the ixjard 
A manner’s sounding-hne is also called a 
plumb-lme In a figurative sense a plumb line 
IS a standard by which intellect and character 
may be judged Water too deep to fathom, 
or a motive too secret to be understood, may 
be said to be plumbless (plfim^ Les, adj ) 

In cncket, a smooth and level wicket 
ailed a plumb wicket (n ) 

F plomb lead plummet, trom L phimbnw 
lead Syn n Plummet 


pJumcot (plum kot) n *\ Hiii btuik iruit. 
produced by crossing the plum and .ipncot 
1 he plumcot IS one ol the man^ remarkable 
vaneties of plants produced bv Luthei 
Burbank (1849-1926) an A. mencan naturalist 
who devoted his life fo ox]X‘rinu.nf s in cross 
Icrhhzation and hi ceding b\ selection 
Among his innovations aie a white black 
berry , astonclcss plum , tkr woniloiborrv — 
a cross between the raspberrv and rv — 

the thornless pnckly pear ami cactus , giant 
cherries , and manv new mj beaufiful 
vaneties of flowers 

Coined trom plum and upruot 
plume (ploom), m \ fc.dbcr (‘spicially 
a large or handsome ftMtlu r a tult tn bunch 
of leathers, an ornament icsonibling a 
feather in shape and apiXMiaiuc in hotanv. 
a feathery tuft .ittaclutl foasu t! , m /ooUigv 
a feather like tor in it ion or oig.in nt lo 
furnish or at lorn wifli f>r ,is with tc.it lu to 
preen or dress (the leal ht is) to pn<lc (on< sell 
on), to take credit to (b ptumi , pitrf,h» 
plumule pmplumt* hrv t pt po * ‘ 


plumbago (pliim ba’ go), n Graphite ot 
blacklead , a genus of herbaceous plants 
with violet or blue flowers (F plombagine ) 

This vanety of carbon, known to scientists 
ds graphite, is called plumbago by minors 
Ihe herbs of the genus plumbago aic some- 
times called the leadworts They grow on 
the sea-coasts of many temperate countries, 
and are used in medicine One that contains 
plumbago is plumbaginous (plOni baj ' 1 nus, 
adj ) 

L =» a species of lead ore, loadwoit, lioni 
plumbum lead 

plumber (pliim' er), « A workman 
who fits and repairs pipes and other appanitus 
for the conveyance ot gas and water (b" 
plombter ) 

A plumber was once a man who dealt or 
worked in lead , the plumber oi to-day uses 
either lead, zinc, tin, or eaithenware in the 
construction ol his pijics and cist ei ns A 
plumber’s work is called plumbing (plfiin' 
mg, n ), or, less often, plumbery (plum^ er i, 
n ), which also means a plumber’s woikshop 
This work is increased in wintci, when watiTr- 
pipes often burst dunng a keen Irost I he 
lead that the plumber uses to mend fault\ 
pipes 13 obtained from a plumbiferous (plfiin 
bit' er us, adj ) ore 

A substance in which lead unil<*s with 
another element in its higher coinl lining 
power is plumbic (pltlm' bik, atlj ) , one m 
which it unites m its lower combining powcT 
IS plumbous (pliim' bus, adj) A bird with 
lead-coloured plumage is said to have 
plumbeous (plfim' be fis. adj) fo*ithcrs 
Pottery 13 plumbeous if it is glazed with lead 
Lead-poisoning is known to doctors as 
plumbi^ (pltlm' bizm, n ) 

^^**^^*^* ^ from plumbum 



Plume — African w»xrH>r». with wonderful ptunie* 
on their heads, nwaitms the arrteal of the Prime 
ot Wales at Nairobi 

Women picsiuttd at (unit wt.ii .i hi t 
dress ol osfinh piniius In uMi n th\ . 
kiiiglits wt>u a phum oj tult ot ti ithiis on 
thou ht‘lmots so thit ihui ioUo,\i 1 , ini *h^ 
iO( 0 ”m/t thorn in tin tlmk ot tht lutth 
('hiUlion piolond lo toll tin* tmn li\ blowni ' 
awav tho phimos ot daiwhhon ‘.tod* In thi 
iiavltslt, .1 to.illifi hki toiin.ition it rhi « 
of tho gill IS t ilhsl tin* phiim* 

An ovpt it ui iUu .ul>|Mtnii\ plm 
si*U on his knowUdg<* ot skill 1 hi f o ) .] t 
III ono oi At sop’s tahlos Ut tinul unn p. 1 
lock’s foatlu*rs to ht 1 tail uidthn» »n t\< i rj, 
bonowtd pluim‘s sought tho adi.uiititm oj 
his hionds An\ont‘ who wi u , di . oi 
or certain hoiKmis fo whit h ht 1 . m a 1 i»f*t ii 1 
may be said to wt*,ir hoiiowtij phum . 

Very >01111^ hinjs an* pluinolew pi .mo. 
les, m// ) Some Imds, sut h a . tin* dot n f . 
cock, have bnihant i»hmii , ot n d. \t . ^ 
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PLUMMER-BIiO GK 


PLtJMTJLARIA 


(»i green leathers A very small plume 
IS a plumelet (ploom' let, « ) The name of 
plume-bird (n ^ is given to certam birds that 
have handsome plumes Among them are 
the egret and the long-tailed bird of paradise, 
of New Guinea Many palms have plumelike 
[adj ) fohage, that is, foliage resembhng the 
plumes of a bird 

h , from L pliinm feather down 
plurnjxier-block (pliim' er blok), n A 
metal box or cradle supporting the end of 
a revolving shaft or roller , a pillow-block 
(F palier ) 

plummet (plGm ' et) , A weight attached 
to a line, used lor measuring depths , a 
mason’s plumb , a plumb-bob (F plomb ) 

0 F plommet, dim of plom lead See plumb 
plummy (pltim' i) This is an adjective 

ioimed from plum See under plum 

plumose (plu mss'), adj Provided with 
Icafheis , resembling a feather, or a group 
ol j eat hers , feathery , 
downy Another form 
IS plumous (ploo' 
inus) (F plumeiix, 
tniplunu^ ) 

'1 his word is used by 
hotel nislb in describing 
plants, or parts oi 
j>lants The pappus on 
the* seed of a dandelion 
IS ti jdumose structure 
1 he .intcnnac of some 
moths are plumose 

1 pifimdsus full of or 
< <)\ erect wth leathers, 
hoin L plRma feather 

plump [i] (pliimp), 
adi Chubby , well- 
I ounded , fat , ligura- 
ti\ely, well -filled , 
w cll-bupplied , abun- 
(l.int V t To fatten , 
to make plump v t 
I o swell up or out , 
to giow or become 
plum]) (F potelct, 

.thtuufi, fryassomllef, 

• , t arroudir 

pOU}t ) 

A plump baby is usually healthy and happy 
V plump puise is wcll-hlled with money 
I in ki \ s are plumped tor Chnstmas A stray 
tlog OI tilt soon jilnmps up if it is properly 

\\ e nia\ s«Ly that a baby or a little animal 
i plunipy (i)lump' i. adj ), or plumply (plhnip 
It atP ) pH‘tt^ During an illness a child 
lose Ins plumpness (plfimp' nes, n ) A 
I son who has lost large number of teeth 
( mu tiinc‘s hlls out the hollows m his cheeks 
o\ nu.nis of a plumper (pliimp' ct, n) or 
. uti I >.iU oi pad which is earned in the mouth 
l.Hwein the gums and cheek 

\\ I phmh lude, clumsy, peihaps originally 
< , nun*' ‘•wollcii, horn E dialect Wfw to ^ell , 
t , Imt.h piowp, G phtmp, witii the idea of 



Plamoae —A South Avaoricoa buttei^r, the 
line indicating the plumMO part or mane (top), 
and the mane enlazved 


prendre de Venihon- 


bulkiness, dullness Possibly imitative SvTn 
adj Chubby, tat, fleshy, full Ant adj Emaci- 
ated, lean, slender, spare 

pluxxm [2] (pliimp), v % To drop, sink, or 
fall suddenly, or hea’^my , to plop , to vote 
only for one candidate when tivo or more 
might be voted for v t To cast, drop, or fling 
suddenly or heavily , figuratively, to utter 
abruptly n An abrupt plunge or heavy fall , 
a plop adv Suddenly or heavily , without 
hesitation, bluntly, Downright, blunt, 

plain , imqualified (F degringder, s*affais- 
sett $*en tenir du, pricipiter , digringolade , 
tout d'un coup, d hrule-pourpoint , sans 
ditours ) 

If we are tired on returning from a walk, 
we may plump or drop heavily into an arm- 
chair We may plump or blurt out questions 
if we are m a hurry to obtain certain infor- 
mation A plump or downright refusal to 
supply the information will annoy us, and 
if tne person w’e are questioning tells us 
plump, or plamly, that 
it IS not our business, 
we can do no more in 
the matter 

A speaker who feels 
certain of his know- 
ledge may contradict 
plumply (plump' li, 
adv ), or wnthout hesi- 
tation, the statements 
of another speaker. A 
voter gives a plumper 
(plfimp' er, n ) to one 
candidate in an 
election, if he gives 
him all his votes in- 
stead of splitting them 
between several can- 
didates Sometimes, 
though rarely, the 
voter who plumps for 
one of several 
candidates is called a 
plumper 

Imitative Cp Dutcla 
plompen, G phtmpen 
Used in the sense of per- 
pendicularly, downright, plump is altered from 
plumb under the influence of ptuw^ See plumb 
plump [3] (plfimp, n A band, company, or 


flock , a clump 
This old word 


groups, nomhre ) 
now seldom used 


In 


" Marmion,” Scott speaks of a plump of 
spears,” that is, a company of spearmen 
Origin obscure , possibly akin to clump «=* 
clustei, bunch 

Plumulcucia (ploo mu lar' 1 fi,), w A genus 
of Hydrozoa, so called fiom their resemblance 
to a feather or plume 

These marine polyps, which resemble tiny 
sea anemones, are found growing in colonies 
on rocks or stones A single member of this 
genus IS a plumularian (ploo mp Idr' 1 an, 
n ) Some plumularian {adj ) coloniejJ reach 
a height of five or six feet 

L pWmula, dim of plUma feather, 
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PLUMULE 


PLURAL 


plumule (ploo' mui), n A httie leather 
or down feather , the beginning of a plant 
shoot or stem m a seed , one of the scales 
on a butterfly's wing (F plumule ) 

If we soak a bean or pea and spht it into 
halves, we can see the embryo embedded 
m the endosperm The plumule buds upwards 
and grows into the main stem of the new 
plant. Any growth or organ hke a plumule 
m an ammal or plant is plumulaceous (ploo 
mu IS' shus, ad) ), and anything relating to a 
plumule IS plumular (ploo' mu lar, ad) ) 

L « httie feather 

plumy (ploo ' mi), ad) Plumed , leathery , 
covered with feathers (F d plumes, 
plumeux ) 

Water runs off the plumy back of a duck 
The plumy heads of npe com wave in the 
wmd A hat heavily tnmmed with feathers 
may be said to be plumy 
Prom E plume and adj suffix -y 
plunder (pilin' der), v t To pillage or take 
by force, as in war , to steal , to ransack , 
to rob , to embezzle n Spoil , booty , 
loot, the act of plunder (F saccagev 
piUer, ddtoumer, hutin, ptllage ) 

In the olden days it was the custom for 
victorious troops to stnp or plunder the land 
through which they passed, and to-day a 
burglar may plunder the contents of a house 
while its inhabitants are away Part of the 
plunder taken by Henry VIII (1509-1547) 
from the monastenes, which he dissolved, 
was used to build ships and found schools 
In Amenca personal luggage or household 
goods are sometimes called plunder 

The embezzlement or theft of goods on 
board ship, and the plunder so obtained, are 
both known as plunderage (plhn' der aj, n ) 

A plunderer (pilin' der er, n ) is one who 
plunders or steals the possessions of others 
Borrowed in seventeenth centuiy Horn G 
phiudem to plunder, phmder tiash, tiuxnpeiy 
baggage bedclothes, the idea of plundering being 
to seize eveiythmg, even what is ot little value 
Syn n Booty, loot, prey spoil v Despoil, 
pillage, rifle, rob, steal 
plungre (plttnj), Vi 
To thrust or force 
into or in a hquid , to 
immerse , to submerge, 
to thrust or force into 
a cavity or a substance 
easily penetrable , to 
force or dnve into 
some state or condi- 
tion , to sink (a potted 
plan^ mto the ground 
V % To dive or throw 
oneself (into), to im- 
merse oneself violently, 
of a horse, to throw 
the body forward and 
the hind legs up , of a 
road, t9 dip or descend 
suddenly, to enter or 
rush into some state 


or condition « A dive, leap, or pitch , tlic 
act of plunging , reckless action (F plonge> , 
enf oncer , $e pricipiter plonger^ descendre^ a 
p%c, nsqtier tout piongeon saut, gasptllage ) 
The murdererb of Julius Caesar plunged 
their daggers into his body Ihe murder of 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand in 1914 
plunged Europe into the World War 
A keen swimmer docs hesitate butr 

plungeb immediately into the uat^ An 
impetuous person will often plunge into an 
argument on a subiect about which he knows 
little 

Anyone who invests his money recklessly, 
or one who gambles, may be called collo- 
quially a plunger (pliin]' er, n ) Any sort 
of a machine which works with a plunging 
motion, such as the ram of an hvcir.uihc 
press, IS also called a plunger 

ME ploitngcn. Oh p/ongur horn assunml 
L L pliinihuare to plunge Cdst the I<*ul lioiu 
L plumbum 

pluperfect (ploo pOr' ttkt) adj c;i 
the tense of a verb, denoting .m action 
or event completed betorc anothei point ot 
time specifiod or referred to h llu pliipei 
feet tense (h plu<:-que-ptiyfait ) 

If we say, " I h*id walktd ti\e miles and 
discovered I was on the wrong loitl," 
verb had walked," which is m.uk up of flic 
auxiliary and the past participle, dc urges 
that the tir-»t action mentioned was t oinpletetl 
bcloie the second look plate 

I- plu^quumpetft'‘(tui>, lilri ilK, moie thin pf i 
icet tiom plu^ moic, quam than, />< ;/ t tus pc i U « t 
The ciinibroiis woitl, which wms nsul ni tht ohi 
Latm grimmais, is contiactt d in its I toini 
plural (ploor' al), adf Impivmg con 
taming, or consisting ol. inou th.in ont 
in giaininat, applicti to tlie foiin of a word 
that denotes more than one « 1 !u‘ torni ot 
a word that clcnoles more thin oru (h 

plnrtel . plm \el ) 

Alistiact nouns and proptr nouns usi d 
as such have no pluial or plurnl minih< r 
To pluralize (ploor' *1 li/, rM a < orninon 
noun in h^nglisfi is to use it plurally (]>Iooi ' al 

Ii, adv ), f h It IS, in'iht 

]) 2 uxal numhi r In 

some l.in ptagt t. 

toi txaiiiph, aiK nut 
Grt‘< k, tin re is il i> 
a ilual nuinhez, that 
IS, an inllt mi m u 1 d 
w h<»ri onh two fhtn'»s 
iiK^ nu ntioiuri 1 
pluraUzation fph><>i i 
II /a' shim, ti ), t h it i» 
the for mat nm ot llu 
plural, I*u‘'l:sh 

lUiiiiis is lit dt with 
on p x\x of \ ol r fd 
this Hu tiouai V 1 h’ . 

IS a rari word 

1 i ondition ot lu 
ing ptur.il js plurahsni 
(ploor' a h/ju, w.) In 
philosophy, plm .tliMii 



PLURI- 


PLUTONIAN 


IS the doctrine that theie is more than one 

E nnciple or origin of existence The practice 
y which a person holds more than one 
oifice at one time is also called plurahsm 
In the eighteenth century pluralism was 
very common among the clergy in England 
A clergyman who held more than one 
benefice was a pluralist (ploor' a hst, n) 
To-day, we may speak of a person who com- 
bines two occupations or professions as a 
pluralist Plurality (ploo ral' i ti, w ) is the 
state of being plural, or the fact of consisting 
ot more than one. In the Umted States a 
plurality of votes is the excess polled by the 
successtiil candidate over the second when 
there are more than two candidates Any- 


Plush IS a material made with two warps, 
one of which is brought above the surface, 
gathered into loops by wire and then cut to 
form the pile It differs from velvet in that 
its pile IS longer and more silky Breeches 
of plush worn by footmen are called plushes 
{n pi ) Thmgs which have a surface hke 
plush, or are ornamented with plush may be 
said to be plushy (plfish' i, adj ) 

F p(e)luche, from assumed L L pi luce us 
hairy, L ptlus hair 

plutarchy (ploo' tar ki), n The rule or 
power of wealth , the rule of wealthy people . 
plutocracy (F ploutocratie ) 

Fiom Gr ploutos wealth, and E -archy (Gr 
-arkhia rule, ruhng) See plutocxracy 


The Representation of the People Act of 
1919 practically abolished plural voting (»,)» 
which was an elector's right to vote in eveiy 
constituency in which he occupied propert^^ 
No person may now vote at a general election 
in more than two constituencies 

0 F plurel, from L pluralis relating to moio 
than one, from plus (gen pliir-ts) more 

plum- This IS a prefix meaning more or 
several It is used in the formation of 
scientific terms 

A pluncentraJ (ploo n sen' tral, adj ) 
growth IS one having several nuclei or centres 
In Hebrew, the uninflccted part of the word 
usually contains only two or three consonants, 
but a root that contains more than three 
IS known to students ot Hebrew grammar as 
a plunliteral (ploo n lit' er al, n), or 
plunliteral (adj ) root The arrangement 
ot certain parts of an organism m several 
rows or senes is desenbed as a plunsenal 
(ploo ri sei' 1 al, adj ) or plunsenate (ploo n 
s(t' 1 at, adj ) arrangement 

Combiiimg toiin of L plus (acc plUr-is) more 
plus (phis), « The sign of addition , an 
added quantity , a positive as opposed to 
<1 negative quantity adj Positive , extra 
hrep With the addition of (F plus ) 

mathematical sign with which 
bo\ s and girls become familiar is the plus (-+-) 
whitli indicates that the numbers between 
wiucii it IS placed are to be added together 
\nv ciUiiiitity which is above zero is a plus 
(luantitv Jn ftoU and lawn tennis, plus is 
a lian<lic«ipping term denoting that a player 
H plus *i stated number of strokes or points 

1 hus, «i pins two golfer would be required 
ti> atUl t\\o strokes to the number taken 

'I he veiy loose knickcibockers worn for 
•M thing an<l otliei outdooi pursuits, are called 
plus-fours (// pi ) — a name also given to a 
lilt ol whuh such a garment foims part 
1 pliii -is) moTL Syn n Accession, 

ulihtiun, lucK ise adj \d<lcd, additional, moio, 
ipidtnuul.uy pnp With Ani n DecreabO. 
(' dm turn, minus, Mibli action Diminished, 

* I iiu l*‘ss, siibliacUd p>ep Loss, minus, 

‘piusli (piiish), H Vn undipped pil© oj 
IMP t bdh ot vaiioiib materials (F peluche ) 



Pluteu* — Ak. ettntury pluteast or w»r-w»«on, 

drawn hr hortei haraossed rasido it* 

pluteus (ploo' ti us), n A covered 
wagon formerly used m warfare pi plutei 
(ploo' ti I) (F plutiits ) 

The pluteus afforded protection to soldiers 
The horses were harnessed inside it, between 
the four whewels, and were almost entirely 
hidden from view 

L =» a movable penthouse, possibly i elated 
to pluere to ram, as being a shelter against 
a downpour 

plutocracy (plu tok' ra si), n The rule or 
power of wealth or wealthy people ; a ruling 
class of wealthy people (F ploutocratie ) 
The wealthy classes of a country Jnay be 
called a plutocracy, especially if they have 
obtained great influence with the government 
by reason of their nches In the late Middle 
Ages many commercial cities were ruled by 
plutocracies of merchant families A person 
who has great power by reason of his wealth 
IS a plutocrat (ploo' to kr 3 .t, n ). Such a one 
exercises plutocratic (ploo to krS^t ik, aaj ) 
influence. Worship or great reverence for 
wealth IS called plutolatry (plu tol' ^ tn, w ) 
Gr plotttokraha, from ploutos wealth, E 
-cracy, Gr -kratia government, rule 

Plutonian (plu t6' m an), adj Of or re- 
latmg to Pluto, the Roman god of the lower 
world , subterranean , dark or infernal , 
in geology, igneous. (F plutonten,plutomque ) 
We speak of Plutoman darkness meanmg 
a thick impenetrable darkness, such as was 



plutonomy 


pneumatic 


supposed to distinguisii the underground 
kingdom of the god Pluto Geologies have 
applied the v\ords Plutonian and Plutonic 
fplu ton' ik. adi ) to the action of mten^ 
heat at great depths below the ^h s 
surface The Plutonic rocks (» pi ). or 
Plutomcs (n pi ), are those like giynte 
basalt that show that at some time they 
have undergone tremendous heating 

Geologists known as Plutomsts (pin ton 
ists, or Plutomans, believed that most 

of the changes in the earth’s crust were due 
to the action of fire This theory is called^ the 
Plutonic theory (w ), or Plutonism (pin 


nizm, n ) . 

L Plut&Mus, Gr PlouiSfUOS, from Ploutdn 

Pluto Irom ploutos wealth 

plutonomy (plu ton' o mi), n The science 
of the production and distribution of wealth 
(F ^conomtque ) „ ^ i 

Plutonomy is more often called political 
economy A. plutonomist (plu ton'' o mist, 
n ) IS one who studies this science ^ He tries 
to discover plutonomic (plu to nom' ik, adj ) 
or economic laws , that is, to find out 

how the wealth of a state can best be pro- 

duced, distributed, and consumed 

Gr ploutos wealth, •momxa order, arrangement 
from nomos law Syn Economics 

pluvial (ploo' VI al), adj Of op relating 
to rain , caused by rain , rainy (F pluvtaT, 
pluvteux ) 

Geologists speak of soil being washed or 
worn away by pluvial action A pluviograph 
fploo*' vi o gi&t, « ) 13 a ram-gauge that keeps 
a record of the ramfall by drawing a line 
on a paper or movmg a hand on a dial A 
pluviometer (ploo vi om' e ter, » ) and a 
pluvioscope (ploo' vi o skop n ) are other 
instruments that measure the rainfall 
Such apparatus would be used in a pluvio- 
metne (ploo vi o met' nk, adj ), or pluvio- 
metncal (ploo vi 6 met' n kal, adj ) station, 
that is, one concerned with the measurement 
of rainfall Pluvious (ploo' vi us, adj ) is an 
old word, seldom used to-day, meaning rainy 
or full of moisture 

F , from L pluvtdhs rainy, from pluvia ram 
ply [i] (pli), n A fold , a thickness , a 
strand , figuratively, a direction or tendency 
oi mind or character (F ph, tendance ) 

A two-ply carpet is one made of two 
interwoven webs A three-ply board is one 
made of thiee thin boards, the gram of the 
inner running across that of the two outer 
A four-ply rope is rope of four strands In a 
figurative sense we may speak of the ply of 
a man's nature meaning its natural inclina- 
tion or bias 

From M E phen F plter to bend told, from 
1 - pltcdre to fold 

ply [2] (pli)f vt To use or employ 
vigorously or diligently , to work at , to 
apply oneself to, to urge, to off er repeatedly , 
to oeset V t To go to and fro regularly , to 
seek for employment. (F apphqu&r, employer, 
exercerss*appUquer d, solhciter, presser, /a%re 
le sen^ice nxercher un emplcn ) 


Woodmen p^y the saw when sawing steadily 
through a tree trunk , they may also be said 
to ply their trade An mquisitive child plies 
its nurse or mother with questions A nefet 
busily helping his guests to food and dnnk 
is said to ply them with good things A tram 
or steamer making a regular journey plies 
between the towns or ports concerned At 
sea to ply also means to beat up against the 
wind, or to tack A cabvaan who waits 
regularly on the rank for custom is«a-«d to 
ply for hire 

See apply, of which ply is an aphetxc form 
(mvolvmg loss ot initial unaccented vowel) 

Plymouth Bretliroii (plim' uth breth' 
ren), n pi A religious sect founded in 
Plymouth m 1830 by a Church ot Englan i 
clergyman named John Darby 

The Plymouth &ethren are also known 
as Plymouthists (phm' uth ists, npl), or 
Plymouthites (plim ' uth its, n pi ) They have 
no written creed, no ministers, and no fixed 
organisation Any ol the brothers present 
at a meeting may preach or prophesy Their 
doctrines, which have spread to the European 
continent and America, are known as 
Plymouthism (plim' uth izm, w ) 

A variety of china manufactured at Ply 
mouth by William Cookworthy between 1768 
and 1774, IS known as Plymouth china (w ) It 
IS generally ornamented with rock-work and 
shell designs, and is 
valued by collectors 
The Plymouth Rock 
(n ) is an Americ«in 
breed of domestic 
fowl, which has 
enjoyed great pop 
ulanty as a layer 
and table bird I he 
original colour was 
white, barred with 
black, but buff, black, 
and white varieties 
are also bred 

pneumatic (ml 
mfit' ik), adi Rela- 
ting to air or wind , worked by air 01 wind , 
filled with air , mllated with compressed air 
w A pneumatic tne , (pi ) the science 
treating of the properties of air and other 
gases (F pneumaitque ) 

A pneumatic appliance is any machine, 
tool, or other device worked by compicssed 
air or by a vacuum Pneumatic power is used , 
for instance, for operating hanimeis, hoists, 
brakes, drills, diving-bells, and caissons, 
usmg compressed air, and pneumatic dis 
patch tubes, brakes, and convcyois, m whicli 
a vacuum is employed 

A system of pneumatic dispatch (« ) is 
used in large stores, post-offices, and between 
parts of a town The papers or parcels to l>e 
transmitted are placed m a dumbbell-shaped 
earner, and this is put into a lube through 
which it IS either sucked or forced by com- 
pressed air behind it 



Plymouth Rock — The 
dommtic fowl called 
the Plymouth Rock. 
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pneumato- 


POA 


About the middle of the nineteenth 
century an underground pneumatic railway 
working on the same principle as the 
pneumatic dispatch, was made between 
Euston station and the General Post Office, 
London Trains were driven by the com- 
pression o± air in a tube which ran parallel 
to the rails But so much air leaked out that 
(eventually the railway had to be abandoned, 
owmg to the eg^pense of runmng it 
The Invention of the 


An instrument for measuring the amount 
of air breathed into and out of the lungs at 
each inspiration and expiiation is a 
pneumatometer (nu ma tom' et er, i? ) 
Pneumatology (nu ma tol' o ]i, ) is another 

name for psychology, that is, the science 
that deals with the functions of tho human 
soul and mind Formerly it was the name 
given to a branch of metaphysics concerned 
with spirits and spiritual beings In theology, 
pneumatology is a doctrine ot 


pneumatic tire (» ) m 1888 
by J B Dunlop revolu- 
tionized cyclmg and prepared 
the way for the motor-cycle 
The tire consists of an outer 
cover of rubber on canvas, 
and an inner tube of rubber 
When filled with air under 
high pressure the tire is won- 
derfully elastic, and deadens 
shock better than any other 
device yet invented 

If a tumbler be filled quite 
full with water, covered with 
a plate and turned upside 
down quickly, we can see the 
principle of a pneumatic 
trough (ji ) The water will 
stand m the tumbler so long 
as air cannot enter Josopli 
Priestley (1733-1804), an 
English chemist, invented a 
pneumatic trough for the 
collection of gases A vessel 
was stood in water, and the 
gas allowed to bubble up 
lato tho inside, displacing 
the water 

Many tools arc worked 
pneumatically (nu mat' ik al 
li, adv ) by means ol com- 
ressed air Tho bones ot 
irds and the swimming 
bladders of fishes have pneu- 
maticity (nu ma tis' 1 ti, « ), 
that IS, tho condition ol 
having their hollow centres 
filled with air 

Gr pneumattkos relating to 
air, from pneitma (gon pm'i(~ 
mai-os) breath, wind, air, Ironi 
pnc{w)ein to blow Scr snf*t7< 



Pneumatic, — The intenoir of u 
pneumetic dnil 


the Holy Spirit A book 
written on tho subject ot 
pneumatology is pneumato- 
logical (nu ma to I03' ik Al, 
adj ), and one who writes such 
a book IS a pneumatologist 
(nil ma tol' o 31st, « ) 

Combining form of Gr pneuma 
(gen pncitniat~o<) air, t»^cath, 
spirit 

pneuxxiogastric (11 u mo 
gas' trik), adj Of or relat- 
ing to the lungs and stomach 
(F pfteumogastnque ) 

1 his word is used especially 
of a icmarkable pair of 
pncurnogastnc nerves which 
1 un Irom the brain and turmsh 
branches to the heart, lungs 
anti digest organs 

I'loin (ii pUfitmCn lung and 
L iillsfjK 

pnetuTLOXua (nu nio' ni a), 
ti Intlanimation ol the lung 
01 lungs (F p ne unionte, 
fJitMon dc poUnue) 

Lhicuinonia may bo con- 
liactotl diicctly and often is 
the result ol cxposuie to cold 
01 wet, or it may CKcur as 
t oinplicatiou in other disc^ascs 
Pneumonic (nfi mon' ik, ad] ) 
patients need rest, lonsulcr- 
ablo nourishment, «ind cari'fiil 
nursing 

\ less common name tor 
]ineninonia is pneumonitis 
(nu mo ni' tis, « ) The 
svnnptoms displayed by a 
sulltTor fioni the disiMse may 
l)t‘ d<*sciib<d as pneumonitic 


pneumato- Ihi-» is a pulis nusuung (nu mo nit' ik, «/// ) W hen hot ii lungs ol 1h<' 
concerned with air, breath, or spnit (F p«iUent aic «dtectetl the complaint is souu - 
pneumato- ) times called tloublt* pneuniouia 


An air-filled sac or bladder Uiiintl m the 
bones ol birds and in some icllylish<‘s and 
polyps, is called a pneumatocyst (nu' ma 
I0 sist, //). or pneumatophore (nu' ina to 
loi, ?/ ) It serves to lighten the bod\ The 
name xmeumatophoro is also gi\en to <1 
bicathing organ found in the roots of cezt.un 
1 topical tiocs that grow in swamps, and also 
to the apparatus used by miners who explore 
a mine alter an explosion It contains air 
under pressure 


t»r pneumonia tnnn pninmon pltumun) 

lung, juiliipb akni to I, puhnti 

poa (pr>' a), 7 ; A gemw of glasses louiul 
in ti mpenite iUkI cold legums , in< adow 
glass (l^' ptUmin ) 

Ihc rongh-sbdked meadow gi.i^s i-* known 
to scientists as tni'ialis Pou pin it us is 
has a smootli stalk and leaves, ami is umIuI 
toi fodder '1 he wotwl imailow gi.iss, 

IS t oiumoii III tlu 1101 tli (>1 md, 

and Voa bullwiti fiiow-. piim jp iU\ lui the 
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POACH 


POCKET 


sea-sho'-e -VU tdese grasses are pollinated oy 
the wind 
Gr e= grass 

poacli [i*' (p6ch), V t \ method of cooking 
eggs by dropping them out of the sheD into 
boiling' water (F pocher ) 

Poached eggs are usually served on 
buttered toast or on mashed potatoes A 
poacher (pach'er, « ) is a small pan, generally 
made of tm, in which eggs are placed for 
poaching 

F pocher to put m a sack or bag, from poche 
pocket, bag The yolk is pouched or pocketed 


dropping them out of the sheD into 
water (F pocher ) 


pocket, bag 
m the white 


fpdch), V 1 
if game . ‘ 


poachy (p5ch' i, adj ) 
h' i nes, n ) can only 


be yolk is pouched or pocketed 


poach. [ 2 ] ^ch), vt To intrude or trespass 
in pursuit of game , to take game or fish 
by unlawful methods , to intrude or encroach 
on the nghts of others , to take an unfair 
advantage , to become swampy or slushy 
V t Tio t^e (game or fish) from the preserves 
of another , to take (game or fish) by un- 
sporting methods, to trample into mire 
(F hraconner , visurper, dirober^ soustratra ) 

A man may pay a large sum of money to 
reserve to himself the nght of fishing for 
salmon m some part of a nver The bank ot 
the nver may be a pubhc walk, but any 
stranger who fishes for salmon in its water 
poaches and a salmon caught by him is 
poached 

In football, to poach is to attempt to 
obtain, or to obtain, illegally, a player from 
another club 

Anyone who nets salmon or trout, instead 
of usmg a Ime, even in his own water, would 
be said to- poach by other fishermen, because 
this easy method of catching fish is common 
among poachers (pOch' erz, npl) 

One who takes an unfair advantage of 
another, especially m a race or game, is also 
said to poach or be a poacher A tennis 
player piaches if he hits a ball which is 
ob^ously his partner’s Laud poaches when 
it becomes muddy or swampy, and animals 

f oach it when they trample it mto mire 
uch land is said to be poachy (p5ch' 1 , adj ) 
and its poachiness (p6ch' i nes, n ) can only 
be cured by draming 
Probably vanant of poke See poke Svn 
Plunder, purloin, rob, steal, thieve 
pochard (p6' ch^rd, pa'kard, pok' ird), 
n A European divmg bird, Fuhgula fertna , 
other relate species (F caitard mtloutn ) 
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The common pochard has a chestnut head 
and neck, black and white plumage and blue- 
grey legs and feet It is a vegetable feeder 
and IS continually divmg for ^‘food to the 
bottom of the ponds and nvers it visits It is 
usually found near the sea 

Said to be a vanant of poacher, a name given 
to the widgeon from its seizmg the food of other 
ducks 

pochette (p6 shSt^, n Rt,^mail pocket , 
a small pouch , a wallet (F pocheife ) 

F dim ol poche See pouch, pocket 
pock (pok), n. A pimple-hke spot or 
pustule in an eruptive disease, especially 
smallpox (F, tache, pustule, gram da petite 
virole ) 

When the patient has been cured of the 
disease, the pocks disappear, but m some 
cases pock-marks (» pl\ or scars, remain 
People who have suffered from smallpox can 
sometimes be recognized by the pockmess 
(pok ' 1 nes, n ), that is, the pock-marked (pok' 
markt, adi ), or pock-pitted (pok' pit ed, adj ), 
state of the skm on the face 

M E pokke, A -S poo , cp Dutch, pok G 
poche (same sense) See pox 

pocket (pok' et), n A small pouch or 
bag of fabnc, worn or earned on the person, 
especially one sewn mto clothes , means or 
stock of cash , a small net bag on a biiliard- 
table to catch the balls , a measure or sack 
for hops and wool , a cavity m the earth or 
in a rock filled with another substance , a 
down current of air which makes an aeroplane 
drop suddenly , any recess or cavity used 
as a receptacle t; ^ To put into the pocket , 
to take possession of , to put up with , to 
drive (a billiard-ball) mto a pocket in the 
table (F poche, gousset, blouse cmpocher, 
avaler, blouser ) 

We carry our money and small articles 
that we use every day m our pockets 
Matters which affect the pocket are those 
that compel us to spend money. A lucky 
miner strikes a pocket of nch gold or silver 
ore Near Lake Superior m North Amenca 
pockets have been found m the rock filled 
with masses of pure copper weighing* ris 
much as five hundred tons each 

A billiard-table has pockets at each comer 
and in the middle of each long side, into which 
the players drive the balls with a long wooden 
A p ocket of hops is about one hundred 
and sixty-eight pounds, and a pocket of wool is 
now about half a sack. A trap in a weir where 
fish are caught is called a pocket Many books 
have compartments or pockets m the cover 
to hold maps or other loose papers 

A person who sells an article for a friend 
and does not hand on the whole of the money 
he r^eived may be said to pocket a share 
tor himself It requires cither self-control, 
or a lack of self-respect to pocket an affront, 
an insult, or a wrong, that is, to suiter it 
without showing anger or resentment 
Among the various things that people 
o-carry m their pockets are a pocket-book 
\n ), that is, a note-book or wallet for pnpeis. 



POCOCURANTE 


POUIUM 


a pocket-handlcerchief (w ), a pocket-glass (« ), 
or small mirror, and a pocket-knife ), witn 
blades folding into the handle A pocket- 
piece (« ) i« a small coin, generally old or 
damaged, or perhaps counterfeit sometimes 
earned as a charm or to bring good luck 
A pocket-pistol (n) is a pistol small enough 
to be earned in the pocket 

The allowance made to children tor luxunes 
and amusemeij^ is called pocket-money (n ) 
An a^cle is pocketable (pok'et abl, adi ) if 
small enough to put into the pocket A 
pocketful (pok'' 6t ful, n ) is as much as a 
pocket will hold Nowadays most ladies* 
Besses are pocketless (pok' 6t les, adj ), or 
without pockets 

A miner says a mine or deposit is pockety 
(pok' e ti, adj ) if the ore occurs m the form 
of pockets or patches, and not as continuous 
seams or lodes An airman who encountered 
a number of downward currents when 
flying might say the air was pockety 

M E poket, Anglo-Norman pohete, dim of O 
North F polu)qiie, F poche See pouch 

pococurante (p5 k5 koo ran ' ta . p6 kd 
ku rSn' ti), n An indifferent person , a 
tnfler adi Not having enthusiasm , in- 
different. (F indtffirent ) 

A person who carries out his tasks care- 
lessly may be called a pococurante Apathy 
towards things in which interest should be 
taken is pococurantism (p6 k6 koo ran' tizm , 
po ko ku r2.n' tizm, n ) 

Ital poco little, curantc caxmg 
poculiform (pok' u h form), ad'f Cup- 
shaped (F cahetforme ) 

This IS a word used by botanists There 
is very little difference between a campanil 
late and a poculiform flower 
L pociihtm cup, and forma form 
pod [i] (pod), n A long dry Iruit, con- 
taining a number of seeds, especially the 
fruit of leguminous and crucifcious plants 
t; * To bear pods , to swell hke a pod v t 
To empty (seeds) from a pod (F co^se 
goTisse, produtre des cosses » icos^icr) 

The legumes of plants hke the pea and 
the bean, and the siliquas of the mustard 
plant and the cabbage are popularly called 
pods The legume scatters its seeds by splitting 
open down the whole length on botli sides 
When the seeds of a siliqua are npe, the 
two sides burst away from a central partition 
which separates two layers ol seeds 

The cocoon of a silkworm and the envelope 
enclosing the eggs of a locust are called pods 
in reference to their shape The same name 
IS given to a fislung-net with a narrow neck, 
used lor catching nver eels 

It peas or beans fail to pod, or hear fruit, 
they are cut down and used as fodder for 
cattle We pod or shell peas before boiling 
them for table Plants that bear pods and 
seeds that grow in pods are said to be 
podded (pod'6d, adj )• 


Perhaps the same as pad (in the sense ol any - 
thing stuffed) cp Dan pude cushion E 
pudaittg 

pod [ 2 ] (pod), n A straight groove m the 
sicfe of a bonng-bit or auger , the socket 
of a brace holding the end of a boring- bit 

pod L 3 ] (pod), n A small herd or group 
of whales, seals, or other animals v t To 
drive (seals or whales) so as to form a pod 
podagra (pod' a gra , po dag' ra), n 
Gout in the foot (F podagra ) 

Gout in other parts of the body has also 
been called podagra, although the name really 
means gout in the foot Any of the 
symptoms of gout may be said to be podagra! 
(poci' & gral, adj ) or podagric (po d&g' nk, 
adj ) A gouty person is podagra! or podagrous 
(^pod' a grus, adj), or — to use an old- 
fashioned term — a podagric {n ) ^ 

Gr from pons (acc pod-a) foot, agra seizure, 
catching 

podded (pod' ed) This is an adiective 
formed from pod See under pod [i] 

podesta (po des ta'), n The chief 
magistrate of Italian republics in the Middle 
Ages , a subordinate magistrate in modern 
Italian cities (F podestat ) 

In mediaeval Italy, the towns annually 
elected a chief magistrate, or podesta, who 
had almost absolute power The podesth 
to-day is a subordinate )udge, with powers 
equivalent to those of an English police- 
court magistiate 

Ual liomL power, otficc 

podge (poj), n A short person of stout 
build (F poitssa ) 

This IS a term used of a fat person or anv 
crealurc that is excessively lat and rotund 
I ho lat lx)y in Dickens's " Pickwick Papers" 
could be described as podgy (pO] ' i, adj ) 

A variant ol pudge, peih ips connect* d with 
pudding 

podium (p6' di uni), n A low, pro]ecting 
wall siipjiorting a building, the w.dl or 
platform lound the aicna m an ancient 
amphitheatre pi podia (po' di a) (F 
poaium ) 



Podium —The Mai»on Carrie, NSmes, ihowms Iho 
podium or low prolectins wall (denotod by erow) 
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PODURA 


POET 


H.nclosing' the ctrena of the amphitheatre 
was a podium, or wall, often faced with 
marble Forming a balcony or platform on 
top of this was a structure, also called the 
podium, on w-hich the seats of senators ai^ 
other important spectators were placed 
Rismg in tiers behind the podiai (p6 di al, 
adj ) structure was 
the gradus, containing 
the seats for the 
ordinary spectators 
Gr podion, dim ot 
potts (acc pod~a) foot 
podura (po dur" a), 
n A genus ot wnngless 
insects comprising the 
spnng-tails 

The poduras are 
common insects, about 
one-tenth of an inch 
m length The forked 
tail can be pressed un- 
der the body and then 
suddenly released, 
propelling the insect 
some distance Some 
speaes ot podura 
may be found in damp 
places under stones, 
etc , and one, Podura 
aqtuUica, lives on the 
surface of stagnant 
water 

Gr pous (acc pod-^a) foot, oura tail 
poe-bird (po" e bSrd), n A New Zealand 
bird, one of the honey-eaters 

This is a handsome bird, with metallic 
dark green plumage and two white tufts at 
the neck. From the likeness of these tufts 
to clerical bands it is also called the jparson- 
bird Its feaiJiers were used by the hlnoris to 
make the splendid cloaks worn by the chiefs 
In captivity the poe-bird is a wonderful 
mimic of the son^ of other birds Another 
name for the bird is the tui 

Said to be so-called from curled tufts of hair 
on the neck, from poi, a Tahitian word lor ear- 
rings 

poem Qpo" em), n A piece of poetry , 
a metncaJ composition , an imaginative 
work m prose or verse (F pohme ) 

Poems are usually m verse-form, that is, 
they are composed m lines of a certam 
number of syllables, with a definite pattern 
of accented syllables, and usually -with a 
scheme of rh 3 nnes A sonnet, for mstance, is 
composed in fourteen lines, each of which has 
five accented and five unaccented syllables 
A prose poem resembles a poem in its 
language, spirit, and treatment, but is not 
couched, in metrical form 

Figuxativ^y, anything which expresses 
imagmation, as by action m a graceful dance, 
or by art m a inece of sculpture, may be 
called a poem — ^tfae dance being a poem m 
motioa^amd the sculpture a poem m stone 
O F from L poema, Gr potema, from 

potein to msikie, compose. 


poesy (pd' e si), n The art of ivnting 
poetr 5 ’ , verse, or anything composed m 
poetic measure (F poiste ) 

This IS a word used by poets of their art , 
Dryden writes of the heavenly gift of 
poesy Figuratively, the art ol painting 
has been called mute poesy '' 

O F poesie, trom L 
poesiSt Gr poiesis a mak- 
ing, cepaposmg, from 
poiem td^ make^ Sea 
posy 

poet (p6' et), » A 
wrriter of poems , one 
who has great imagi- 
nation and power to 
express it (F poHe ) 
England can boast of 
a splendid and varied 
line ot poets, Irom 
Chaucer, Shakespeare. 
Spenser, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Blake, 
Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Keats, 
Shelley, Robert 
Browning, Tennyson, 
and many’ others, down 
to Thomas Hardy, 
John Masefield, and 
Robert Bridges The 
wife of Robert Browm- 
mg, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, was a distinguished poetess (pd' 
et es. n ) 

An officer of the British royal household 
w’hose nominal duty it is to compose poems 
in celebration of great national occasions, 
IS knowm as the Poet Laureate (« ) 

A writer of poor verse is called a poetaster 
(pd e tas' ter, n), or, more rarely, a poeticule 
(po et' 1 kul, « ) Any poem or metrical com- 
position IS a poetical (po et' ik al, adj ) or 
poetic (po et' ik, adj ) work 

Other things than verse can be described 
by these two adjectives, and a landscape 
m€w be represented poetically (po et' ik M Ji, 
adv ) by an artist, w’ho views it in a poetiJal 
manner, and by his painting expresses tlic 
poetry’ which the scene conxevs 1o Inin 
A poet IS not obliged strictly to follow the 
general rules that govern wmtmg This free- 
dom to take certain liberties is called poetic 
licence (n), or poet's licence (?z ) It does not 
entitle the poet to break the rules of grammar 
or pronunciation in order to simplify his 
task , indeed, there should be no nccessitv 
for this, because a true poet is the master and 
not the servant of his rhyme and metre 
But a poet may use uncommon forms of 
expression if they convey his mcamng better — 
his main object bemg to find the best \chic>e 
for his thoughts 

A distortion of fact for the sake of effect 
IS also called poetic licence, as m Coleridge's 
description m “ The Ancient Mariner ” of 
the homed moon with one bright star 
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POETRY 


POINT 


within the nether tip In a figurative sense, 
a person describing some exciting event tn 
ei^ggerated or ex+ravagant language may 
be excused dn the grounds ot poetic hcence 
The ideal and satisfying distribution of 
rewards and punishments, such as we read 
of in an epic or other iinaginati\e work is 
termed poetic justice {n ) To compose verse 
about a subject is to poeticize (po et' i siz, 
V t) OT poetizei^pd' e tiz, u i ) it m doing 
which ^he wulcx may be said to poetize (u i ) 
The theory of poetry is called poetics (po 
et' iks, n ) 

O F poeie, irom L poeta, Gr poietes, Irom 
poi^’tn to make, compose 

poetry (p6' e tn), n The work of the 
poet , the art that expresses imagination 
and emotion by means of rhythmical and 
usually metncal language , the expression of 
lofty thought or feeling, especially in metre , 
a quality that powerfully affects the imagina- 
tion , poems collectively (F podste ) 

Wordsworth desenbed poetry as the 
spontaneous overflow of po'werful feeling 
The Gicek philosophers termed it the imi- 
tation of life, and Matthew Arnold called 
poetry the criticism of life 

Colendge m an epigiam said that while 
prose was just words in their best order, 
poetry consisted of the best words in the 
best order 

When wo speak of the two great bmnehes 
of literature, prose and poetry, we moan by 
thelaltei that which ism verse or in metrical 
form 

We also use the word to do 
note a poetic quality in anything, 
and in this sense we might 
speak of the jxDctry of motion, 

«i& expressed m a graceful dance 
O F poetrte L L polUta liom L 
poeta poet 

pogo (p 5 ' g 5 ), n A method 
of exercising oy hopping about 
on an upright pole 

The top of the stick is held m 
the hands, and the feet rest on 
pedals projecting from near the 
bottom, which is padded and 
contains a spnng To maintain 
his balance the exponent of pogo 
has to keep moving and looks 
rather like a kangaroo The 
exercise became popular in 1921 
Ticidc name 

pogrom (po grom'), n An 
organized attack or massacre 
(F pogrom, pogrome ) 

This word is used chiefly of the 
unprovoked attacks upon Jews 
in Russia made or instigated by 
the central authorities It was 
emjiloyed frequently by the correspondents 
of Fnghsh newspapers at the time of the 
outbreaks of 1905-6. 

Russian « devastation, from grom thunder 


poh. (po) inter An exclamation signityiny 
disgust, contempt, or unbeliel pshav'- * 
bah > (F bah t ta-ta t pchuU f) 

poi (po' 1 , poi), n An Hawaiian food 
pr^ared from the roots of the taro 

The natives ot Hawaii pound the root ot 
the taro, and mix it into a paste After 
fermenting this is known as poi 
Hawaiian native name 

poignant (poi' nant), ad] Painfully 
sharp , keen piercing , bitter , pungent , 
piquant to the taste or smell (F potgnant, 
cuisant, amer, piquant ) 

Intense griei has a poignant quality, and 
remorse is figuratively said to pierce the 
heart because it affects people poignantly 
(poi' nant li, adv ) The poignancy (poi' nan 
si, n ) of disappointment is a matter ot 
common experience 

F = slinging, pres p of poindre to stin^, from 
L, pungere to sting, prick Syn Bitter, piercing 
poilu (pwa lu), M A popular name given 
to the French private soldier 

The name was originally applied to a 
recruit Later any common soldier was called 
a poilu, especially one who had let his beard 
grow while serving in the trenches 
F = h«iiry from L pi Ins liair 

pomsettia (pom set' i a.), n A tropical 
American plant belonging to the order 
liiiphorbiaceae 

These plants have only tiny grecnish- 
\eUow flowcr-hcads, but the leat-like bracts 
Mirrounding the flowers are coloured a 
bulliant scarlet Poinscttias are 
among the most vivid of dcconi- 
tivc pLmts 

Named 1 10m J U Poinsett, of 
C.nolma, their distoxeicr 

point (point), u A mark 
a (lot , a detail , a particular 
jilacc or ^losition , a step, stage, 
or dcgic'c, a paiticulai or precise 
moment , a unit ot \«iluc or 
reckoning , a sinking trait or 
quality , end, object, or purpose 
which IS desii cd or sought , essence, 
hearing or gist of a matter , the 
thing or matter under considcra- 
hon , a sharp end or spike , a 
sharp-ended tool , a tip , a cape 
i>i pioniontory , a tapered lad 
used foi tuinmg a tram Irom one 
ticick to anothei, or the switch by 
which it 18 actuated, oflective- 
uess , force , in printing, a unit 
of size used for tyjic . lu gconic- 
liy, that which has position, but 
no inagiiituclo , a fielder on 
the off-side of a batsman at 
nicket, or tho position of such 
man , a division ol the 
compass v t lo shaiqiGn , to furnish* or 
mark with points , to punctuate , tj^iVe 
force or point to , to hold out (tli<^ngor) 
towards, to fill iy*(bnckwork or masonry 
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PogQ —A man hopping 
on a pogo tUok in a 
poUic park 


POINT 


joints) with mortar v % To direct attention 
(to) , to aim or direct (at) , to mdicate , to 
mark game (of a dog) , to be directed 
(towards) , to face or head (towards) , to 
tend (towards) 

(F point, endroii, pointe, cap, promontoti e, 
rati mobile, sigmjficaHon, force, poinfitre, 
aigutlle , tailler en pointe, ponctner, designer, 
montrer au doigt, join foyer , indiquer, tendre, 
itre tournd) 

The comma, semicolon, colon, and full- 
stop are the points used in punctuation, or 
the division of words into clauses and 
sentences A point hke a full-stop is used in 
decimals to separate the whole numbers from 
the numbers showmg a fraction In Hebrew 
the vowels axe mdicated by points placed 
against the letters 

We say that a thermometer or barometer, 
or th^alue of a stock, has nsen or fallen so 
many points At a show, horses, dogs, 
cats, poultry, etc , are judged by their points, 
which are certam typical features of shape, 
colour, etc In boxing, a boxer is said to wm 
points if in an indecisive fight he shows 
the better form A movement made with a 
sabre or foil in fencing is a point 

In Rugby football and lawn-tcnnis, a 
pomt IS a scormg unit In cricket, point is the 
name given to the fieldsman who stands 
opposite the sfumps at the batsman's end 
and on the off-sidc of the field and to Jns 
position 

Many sharp-pointed tools are called points, 
the etcher's needle, tor example, or tlu 
hollow metal points used in p3nrograph> 



i 


Pofnte A tramway poinUnuia dMnnic ihe gluvb 
from points ofter « thaw 

^ a deer's horns are known as 
pomts. In her^dry a pomt is a position on 
an armonal shield 

The name of point is given to many 
or headlands Camsore Point 
Point 

w attack 

IS beaten off at all poui?life.if repelled every- 


where , an army is equipped at all points 
if very completely equipped 

We say that a clock is at or on the point 
of striking the hour wdien it is'’ just about 
to strike 1 he sharpened cxtrcniitv of a 
weapon is its point, and w c speak ol nn oncm\ 
being repulsed at the point of the ha\onet 
Troops who are at the point ot tic teat mav 
rally and recover t heir position "1 he leadin«r 
party ol an ad\ance guard is-v^lled its i^unt 
in inilitary parlance The cords attached 
to sails used when reefing them aio known 
as points In another nautical expression to 
point moans to sail close to the wind 
The point ot a lomaik, statement, jola 
<tc, IS its gist or bearing \ remark is in 
point when it boars on the point or snlnect 
being discussed In point ol fact nuMns 
as a matter ol fact 

It should be a point ol lioiioin with all 
to speak the liuth, one ol those mles the 
breaking ot winch we legaid as <hshonouiable 
1 heappeainiucot a buiUhni* alteis w ith the 
pomt ol view of the btholdei tint n tlu 
place Irom which he sees it Iv>,, people 
may regard a matte i Uoxn diiicucTil points 
ol view, difleient sfantli>oiins. 

Jhc card Ota in.mnei > c oiiipass n dmdi I 
into thnt\-1wo ecpial paits b\ hue-*, ea< h 
railed a pomt ot tlu <omp‘ss uid I’laMn * 
Its own nanu' \s tluue lu tin., himdn d 
and sixt^ dogte<‘s in a nuh ifu pomts ap 
ileven and a ih‘«'u c apail In 

peispective, point of dist uuc is .i ptunt on 
the hon/on line as lai to U ti ni mdit ot flu 
ientreoiMsu)nasthet»%t ndid mt lioin fh< 
i enfre ol \ ision 

I o make 4i point I to t ou* a point, w )u 1 1 , j 
in a g.ime oi an aigmneiit , but to ipiki* a 
point of some flung is tofe*Mplit ,s<* .entjaJ 
oT to attach gu.it imporfaiio t«>tht* matter 
A signpost IS put up to pMinl out. cu 
sIiow% where a um<1 Uatl. lo peak lo tl« 
point IS to say things that u liti tothcMUattc i 
under disnissiou uul help to i so' i u nr 
piove it 

^ sliot IS point-blank (a / ^ w h. ii the 
dircctcHl IS held with the .infn hiu nt tlu 
lurrel pointed fr.mdit d the obu ^ t 
allowame Inmg made loi tlu dini» td n, 
pio|<HtiIe during its dtghl < hu tl.* u inu 
lues point-blank (ad, ^ m lion *.m,' h i r ./ 
at short <!islan{<s lipu.d. .b * // 

pic*ssion means plain m ihu it. t pi nit buna 
i<*ius.d IS one m idt d« lnuf« h nd i! ai!\ 
without cireuinhn ufion \ poinf-bJank * 
iiKMiis a i«nnt blank jmt, , nd j > if pi.nu 
dist.imc* incMu, th»‘ r nus n v Je, » , .*fi 

jniiy be hied point l»lauk witlonT ^ 
height enough to im » it , t n , i 

A writer might u .e fit,* tub- w, i i 
point-device (adj ) m ouj. rto ♦», 

mennmg «t i>,en.e or peih.tK >i.n, r 
nor example, i ver\ <orie»r jh i i.i »ja b. 

club attued pomt-device (//*/,> ), t h it i r ** 

very pmk of fashi.>na!>!e lei t ^ , 


POISE 


POISON 


A policeman is on point-duty {n ) when 
stationed at some particular point, so as to 
rcjgulate street traffic Lace made with a 
needle is callhd point-lace (n ), as opposed to 
pillow-lace A man whose duty it i** fo work 
railway points is a pointsman (points m^in, 
n ) Ine word is also used of a constable on 
point-duty 

The sizes of pnnting type are fixed under 
what IS called jpfe pomt-system (n) A point 
is equA to 0138 inch, and an men contains 
seventy-two points Printers measure 
columns, pages, etc , m ems of 12-point 
dimensions, six of which go to an inch The 
type in which this line is set is called nine- 
point, and the line itself is fifteen ems, or 
one hundred and eighty points, wide 

A race is called pomt-to-pomt {adi ) when 
It IS run straight across country from one 
point to another 

A pencil IS pointed (pomt' ed, adj ) when 
cut to a point at one end , a remark is ^inted 
when aimed pointedly (point' ed h, adv ), or 
plainly, at some particular person The 
quality of having a point or of being pointed 
IS pomtedness (point' ed nes, n ) 

A teacher or lecturer uses a rod called a 
pomter (point' 6r, n) to direct attention to 
things about which ne is speaking A dog 
of the breed named pointer is trained to 
stand stock-still when it observes game, and 
to point its head at the game A gun-layer 
in the American navy is called a pointer 
I lis duty IS to give the gun the correct eleva- 
tu>n 01 upward hit 



manure," or turns m soil with the point of a 
spade 

The version of the Psalms used by a 
choir are generally pomted, or marked with 
pomts ELS a guide to chsinting A teacher may 
illustrate, point, or give point to his state- 
ments by an apt 
illustration 

A needle with the 
point broken ofi is 
pointless (pomt' les, 
ad'f ), hteralV » a 
remark that does not 
bear on the subject 
being talked about 

IS pomtless To be 

g ointlessly (point' les 
, adv ) angry is to 
be angiy without any 
reason. Pomtlessness 
(point' les nes, n.) is 
the State or quality 
of being pomtiess 
O F potn{c)t, from 
L punctum^ from 

puncius, p p of pun- 
gers to pnek In sense 
sharp end, F potnie, 

L L puncta Syn 
n Dot, mark, moment, 
stage, tip V Desig- 

nate, indicate 
punctuate 

poise (poiz), V t 
To balance, to coun- 
terpoise vt To be balanced , to hover 

Ba&mce, steadmess, or equiUbnum , a state 
of suspense (F bcUaficeft egutltbfST , balances, 
mSdtter, planer, dquthhre, fermetd) 

A messenger carrjnng a basket on his 
head poises the basket there . an acrobat 
balancing on a tight rope is said to poise, 
and one admires his skill in maintaining 
the poise A hawk may often be observed 
to poise or hover in the air 

The word is used figuratively to denote 
a state of inteXlectusU or mental stability, 
and a person of well-balanced judgment is 
said to have poise 

M E potsen, petsen, O F petser, potser, 
Irom L pensare to weigh carefully, ±r<Mn pendere 
to weigh The n is O F po%s, pets, L pensunt 
somethmg weighed out, L L wei^t, from pensus, 
p p ot pendere to weigh r Balance, hover 
» Balance, equipoise 



l>otnt«r - A s^rttns do« called a points, poiatmff 
at Same which it haa ohwrved. 

l\M) st.iis in tlic Ciieat Bear constellation 
.ui* stvktl the l>oint<*rs, because a line drawn 
thzon^'h them is indirect line with the Pole 

llu pointing (jw)int' mg, n) oi a stake is 
ili<* Tium*ss ot cutting one end to a pomt, 
the fuunting oi <1 letter is its punctuation— 
flu putting in of the stops needed , and the 
tminting ot a wall is the neat Imibh given to 
Its niort.uul joints, or the process of doing 
till A giirtlencr pomts, or pucks m. 


poison (poi' zon), n A substance which 
causes disease or death when absOTbed into 
the body . anything which may harmfully 
affect the character or health, etc u f. To 
kill or injure by poison , to give poison to , 
to put poison in or on , to corrupt or 
pervert. (F poison , empoisonner ) 

Many of the berries we see m autumn 
as poison on the body , herbs which, in the 
hands of the skilled chemist, used^n 
preparing medicines, react harmfully cm the 
system if eaten orjiSed unwisely 
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POISSAHDB 


POKE 


ilany fur:; , too, are poisonous 'po/ zon r tern of po^ssard worttikS" le low ifiom 
us, adi\ atid the greatest care should be po ^ pirch , hence ' stic±c\' hngeiei that is. a 
taken in selecting mushrooms or other kinds pickpocket, , aKo mfiu-nced b\ poj^^oti fish • 
for use as food poke "i_ (p6kj, n \ small sack , a pouch 

The poison-ivy /?* » or poison^oak ) i'F pochette, escarelle ) 

— JRfUfs tox^Lode* — ^is a Xorth American This word is seldom used now, except in 

cumbing plant sjrowing on w-al’s and tree- tne phrase " to buy a pig m a poke,** meaning 
trunks It *s poiaonous to the touch to buy something without first seeing it 

The poi^bnousness poi' zon us nes, n ) of Probabh cf Sc^'id origin^ cp Teel pohi, • 
~ian> substamces used m medicine or as also -S pOf / Ga«-iic poca sCrl O 2 i^rih F 
antiseptics, is denoted bj” the bottle con- 5-«7 poacn pocket, pouch 

taming them bemg of a 'di3tincti\ e coiour, poke '2^ fpols.), t t To push with some- 
and hy its nhbed or rough surface , a person thing pointed , to thrust with the horns , 
Landing such a oottle, e\en m the dark, ^o make (a hole) by poking, to thrust, to 
would be reminded of the dangerous nature pj-od , to stir v % To grope , to piy^ to 
of Its contents dawdle « A prod , a thrust , a nudge , a 

Plants, as well as animals, are poisonable collar with a drag attached, used to prevent 
(poi' zon abl, adj or capable of bemg cattle from breaking through fences (F 

pois<med Anvone who gi\es poison to poz^sser, foiiner, atgmllonner, remuer . 
anotutfT K a poisoner (poi zon er, n > tdfomier, se fourrei , pottssde, coiip ) 

A slanderer maj” be said to speak poison* We may poke or prod an ant-nill. or we 
ously poi' zon us ii, ) of the person ^lay poke a stick into a rabbit-hole Some- 
Slandered, and he maj succeed in poisoning times cattle will thrust or poke curiously at 
the minds of o^ers. so that the> think an object, such as a newspaper, on the ground, 
wrorgh about the person m question and so poke holes m it 

Poison*gas J was used to r great extent Some people like to poke about among 
dunng the later stages of the World War the cunos in an antique shop, or among 
^1914-28) Chlonne, phosgene, and other books displayed outside a bookseller's 
poisonous materials were compressed into Sometimes they are so addicted to this 
cylinders or shells and used to attack the practice that friends poke fun at, or ridicule, 
enemy A person w ho is poisoned, or whose them 

health is affected by the presence of a A room is sometimes described as poky 
poisoning substam-e m his bodt , nia\ be said ^p6' ki, adj ) if it is small, cramped, or stuffy, 
to suffer from some kmd of poisoning ipoi^ and so is a dull or tiny village 
zon mg, n ), for instance, gas-poisoning M E and Dutch pohen to pnek, thrust, G 

O F poisov, puiscH, poi’son potion, from L pochcti to knock Syn v Prod, push, stir, 

pdied (&CC drink, draught «esp otpoisonk thrust, h Xudge, thrust 

cp ptitafe to dnnk JPotsoti is a doublet of poke [Sj (pok), n A circular projectinff 
ponoH r Venom -• Corrupt, per^ ert front on A Oman’s bonnet, formerly 

poissaa^e (pwa sard), jj A Parisian tachable 
market-woman , a French fishwife. (F. A bonnet with such a projecting front, 
potssarde ) fashionable at the time of Qneen Victonhfe 

Thiswordgenerally means one of the lower- accession to the throne, was called a poke^ 
class w omen who instigated nots in Pans bonnet (w ). Other types were known as the 
dunng the French Re\olution (1789-95) cottage-bonnet and coal-scuttle bonnet 




